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Exp LANATION of the FRON TISPIECE. 


gerous Arch, under which an impetuous Torrent rolls down from a 

ge of Rocks; while the Roman VIR Tus, on the farther Side, encourages 

her to proceed, by pointing with her Finger to the Temple of Liberty, ſeated 

upon the Top of a Precipice : an Object which BRITANNIA eyes with Marks 
of Eagerneſs and Rapture. : | 

Faction and Superſtition endeavouring to intimidate and hinder her from 

paſſing over the Arch, are driven away by the HERCULES of Liberty. Under 

the Arch; Danger is typified by a naked Child waving a lighted Torch, and 

ſetting Fire to the Fuſe of a Petard fixed in one of the Abuttments of the 


Bridge, 


ene Ar is repreſented leading Bx1TANN1A over a narrow and dan- 
Ri 


Page 202. 1. 19. for /eventeen read Av. 
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EIGHT H BOOK. 
From the Revolution to the Death of Queen Anxe, 


CHAP.'L 


$I. State of the nation immediately after the Revolution. & II. Account of the 
new miniſtry. I III. The convention converted into a parliament. & IV. Au- 
tiny in the army. I V. The coronation, and abolition of hearth-money. {I VI. 
The commons vote a ſum of money to indemnify the Dutch. | $ VII. William's 
efforts in favour of the diſſenters. & VIII. AA for à toleration. - & IX. Vio- 
lent diſputes about the bill for a comprehenſion. & X. Tbe commons addreſs the 
king to ſummon a convocation of the clergy. & XI. Settlement of the revenue. 
$ XII. The king takes umbrage at the proceedings of the Whig-party. & XIII. 

Heats: and animoſities about the bill of indemnity recommended by the king. 

S XIV. Birth of the duke of Glouceſter.” & XV. Aﬀairs of the continent. 
- $ XVI. Var declared againſt France. & XVII. Proceedings in the convention 
e Scotland, of which the duke of Hamilton is cbaſen prefident. & XVIII. 
| Letters to the convention from king William and king James. & XIX. They 
recognize the authority of king William. & XX. Mey vote the crown vacant, 
and paſs am att of ſettlement in favour of Wilkam and Mary. S XXI. They 
. » appeint commiſſioners to make a tender of their croton to Williams tho receives 
1 on the” conditions they propoſe. & XXII. Enumeration of their grievances. 
be convention is declared à parliament, and the ' duke of Hamilton king*s com- 
miſſioner. & XXIII. Prelacy aboliſhed in that kingdom. The Scots diſſatisfied 
. with the king's conduct. & XXIV. Violent diſputes in the Scottiſh parliament. 
XXV. Which is adjourned. A remonſtrance preſented to the king. & XX VI. 
be caſtle ' of Edinburgh beſieged and taten. & XXVII. The troops of king 
., William defeated at Millycrantie. & XXVIII. King James cordialh received 
y the French king. & XXIX. Tyrconnel temporizes with” king William, 
S XXX. James arrives in Ireland. & XXXI. Iſues five proclamations” at 
Dublin. $ XXXII. Sege of Londonderry. & XXXIII. The inhabitants de. 
Vol. IV. | B fend 
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fend themſelves with ſurpriſing courage and perſeverance, & XXXIV. Cruelty 
of Roſene the French general. & XXXV. The place is relieved by Kirke, 
$ RXXVI. The Inmiskilifners defeat and take gens! Moccarty. & XXXVII. 
Metting of the Iriſh parliament. & XXXVIII. They repedt the act of ſettle- 
ment. & XXXIX. Paſs an act of attainder againſt abſentees, & XL. James 
coins baſe money. The proteſtants of Ireland cruelly oppreſſed. & XLI. Their 
churches are ſeized by the catbolics, and they are forbid to aſſemble on pain of 
death. & XLII. Admiral Herbert worſted by the French fleet, in an engagement 
near Bantry boy, I XLII. Divers ſeutences and altainders reverſed in por- 
' ligament. Y XLIV. Inquify. into the cauſe of miſcatriages in Irelamt XIV. 
Bulls paſſed in this ſeſſiom ef parliament. Ret 4 — 


$1]. HE conſtitution of England had now aſſumed a new aſpect. 
The maxim of hereditary, indefeaſible right, was at length re- 
nounced by a free parliament, © 'Fhe power of the crown was 
acknowledged to flow from no other fountain than that of à contract with the 
people. Allegiance and protection were declared reciprocal ties depending 


upon each other. The repteſentatives of the nation made à regular claim of 


* 


Tights in behalf of their conſtituents; and William III. aſcended the throne in 
conſequence of an expreſs capitulation with the people. Yet on this occaſion, 
the zeal of the parliament towards their deliverer, ſeems to have overſhot 
their attachment to their own liberty and privileges: or at leaſt they neglected 
the faireſt opportunity that ever occurred, to retrench thoſe prerogatives of the 
crown to which they imputed all the late and former calamities of the king> 
dom. Their new monarch retained the old regal power over parliaments, in 
its full extent. He was left at liberty to convoke, adjourn, prorogue, and diſ- 
ſolve them at his pleaſure. He was enabled to influence elections and oppreſs 
corporations. Ne poſſeſſed the right of chuſing his own council; of nominat- 
ing all the great officers of the ſtate, and of the houſhold, of the army, the 
navy, and the church. He reſerved the abſolute command of the militia- 
ſo that he remained maſter. of all the inſtruments and engines of corruption 
and violence, without any other reſtraint than his own moderation, and pru- 
dent regard to the claim of rights and principle of reſiſtance on Which the re- 
volution was founded. 3 _ the —_ was prone with ſome 
precipitation, before the plan had been properly digeſted and matured ; and this 
will be the caſe in — eſtabliſhment formed upon a ſudden emergency in 
the face of oppoſition. It was obſerved, that the king, who was made by the 


people, had it in his power to rule without them; to govern jure divino, 


though he was created jure humano; and that, though the change proceeded 
from a republican ſpirit, the ſettlement was built upon tory maxims; for, the 
execution of his government continued ſtill independent of his commiſſion, 
while his own perſon remained ſacred and inviolable. The prince of Orange 
had been invited to England by a coalition of parties, united by a common 
ſenſe of danger; but this tie was no ſooner broken, than they flew aſunder, 
and each reſumed its original biafs. \ Their mutual jealoufy and rancour re- 
vived, and was heated by diſpute into intemperate zeal and enthuſiaſm. Thoſe 
who at firſt acted from principles of patriotiſm, were inſenſibly warmed into 
er and king William ſoon found himſelf at the head of a faction. As 
ie had been bred a calviniſt, and always expreſſed an abhorrence of ſpiritual 
| 5 per- 
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perſecution, the preſbyterians, and other proteſtant diſſenters, conſidered him 
as their peculiar protector, and entered into his intereſts with the moſt zealous 
fervour and aſſiduity. For the ſame reaſons, the friends of the church be- 
came jealous of his proceedings, and employed all their influence, firſt in op- 
poſing his elevation to the throne, and afterwards in thwarting his meaſures, 
Their party was eſpouſed by all the friends of the lineal ſucceſſion} by the ro- 
man catholics; by thoſe who were perſonally attached to the late king, and 
by fuch as were diſguſted by the conduct and perſonal deportment of William 
fince his arrival in England. They obſerved, That contrary to his declaration, 
he had plainly aſpired to the crown; and treated his father-in-law with inſo- 
lence and-rigour : That his army contained a number of foreign papiſts, almoſt 
equal to that of the e. roman catholics whom N had employed: 
that the reports ſo induſtriouſly circulated about the birth of the prince of 
Wales, the treaty with France for enſlaving England, and the murder of the 
earl of Eſſex; reports countenanced by the prince of Orange, now appeared 
to be without foundation: That the Dutch remained in London, while 
the Engliſh forces were diſtributed in remote quarters : That the prince de- 
clared the firſt ſhould be kept about his perſon, and the latter ſent to Ireland : 
That the two houſes, out o pas f . to William, had denied their late ſo- 
vereign the juſtice of being heard in his own defence; and, That the Dutch 
had lately interfered with the trade of London, which was already ſenſibly di- 


miniſhed. Theſe were the ſources of diſcontent, ſwelled up by the reſentment — Col 
ir hopes of profit — oh 
Burnet. 


of ſome noblemen, and other individuals, diſappointed in 
and preferment. e | . SY 
 $ II. William began his reign with a proclamation, for confirming all pro- 
teſtants in the offices which they enjoyed on the firſt day of December : then 
he choſe the members of his council, who. were generally ſtaunch to his in- 
tereſt, except the archbiſhop of Canterbury and the earl of Nottingham * ; and 
theſe were admitted in complaiſance to the church- „which it was not 
thought adviſeable to provoke. Nottingham and Shrewſbury were appointed 
ſecretaries of ſtate : the privy-ſeal was beſtowed upon the marquis of Hallifax : 
the earl of Danby was created preſident of the council. Theſe two noblemen 
enjoyed a good ſhare of the king's confidence; and Nottingham was con- 
iderable as head of the church-party : but the chief favourite was Bentinck, 
firſt commoner on the liſt of privy-counſellors, as well as groom of the ſtole 
and privy purſe. D* Auvyerquerque was made maſter of the horſe, Zuyleſtein 
of the robes, and Schomberg of the ordnance : the treaſury, admiralty, and 
chancery, were put in commiſſion; twelve able judges were choſen ; and the 
dioceſe of Saliſbury being vacated by the death of doctor Ward, the king, of 
his own free motion, filled it with Burnet, who had been a zealous ſtickler 
for his intereſt; and, in a particular manner, inſtrumental in effecting the 
revolution. Sancroft archbiſhop of Canterbury refuſed to conſecrate this ec- 


The council conſiſted of the prince of Den- 

mark, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the duke 
of Norfolk, the marquiſſes of Hallifax and Win- 
cheſter, the earls of Danby, Lindſey, Devon- 
ſhire, Dorſet, and Middleſex, Oxford, Shrewſ- 
bury, Bedford, Bath, Macclesfield, Nottingham ; 
the viſcounts Falconbef e, Mordaunt, Newport, 
Lumley; the lords W n, Montague, Dela- 


mere, Churchill; Mr. Bentinck, Mr. Sidney, 
Sir Robert Howard, Sir Henry Capel, Mr. Powle, 
Mr. Ruſſel, Mr. Hambden, and Mr. Boſcawen. 

+ Sir John Holt was appointed lord chief juſ- 
tice of the king's- bench, and Sir Henry Pollexfen 
of the ccmmon-pleas ; the carl of þ 4 04 
wes made lord- ſteward of the houſhold, and the 
earl of Dorſet lord-chamberlain. 


B 2 cleſiaſtic, 


Ralph. - 


L „** 
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cleſiaſtic, though the reaſons of his refuſal are not ſpecified Iz but, being afraid 
of incurring the penalties of a premunire, he granted a commiſſion to the bi- 
ſhop of London, and three other ſuffragans, to perform that ceremony. Burnet 
was a prelate of ſome parts, and great induſtry; moderate in his notions of 
church. diſcipline, inquiſitive, meddling, vain, and credulous. In conſequence 
of having incurred the diſpleaſure. of the late king, he-had-retired to the con- 


tinent, and fixed. his reſidence in Holland, where he was naturalized, and at- 


tached himſelf to the intereſt of the prince of Orange, who conſulted him 
about the affairs of England. He aſſiſted in drawing up the prince's manifeſto, 
and wrote ſome other papers and pamphlets in defence of his deſign. He was 
demanded of the ſtates, by the Engliſh ambaſſador, as a Britiſh fugitive, out- 
lawed by king James, and excepted in the act of indemnity,: nevertheleſs, he 
came over with William, in quality of his chaplain ; and, by his intrigues, 
contributed in fome meaſure to the ſucceſs of that expedition. The prin- 


cipal individuals that compoſed this miniſtry, have been characteriſed in the 


hiſtory of the. preceding reigns. We have had occaſion to mention the fine 
talents, the vivacity, the flexibility of Hallifax ; the plauſibility, the enterpriſ- 
ing genius, the obſtinacy of Danby ; the pompous eloquence, the, warmth, and 


oſtentation of Nottingham; the probity and popularity of Shrewſbury. Go- 


dolphin, now brought into the treaſury, was modeſt, filent, ſagacious, and up- 
right. Mordaunt, appointed firſt commiſſioner of that board, and afterwards 
created earl of Monmouth, was open, generous, and a republican in his. princi- 
ples. Delamere, chancellor of the exchequer, promoted in the ſequel to the 
rank of earl of Warrington, was cloſe and mercenary. Obſequiouſneſs, fidelity, 
and attachment to his maſter, compoſed the character of Bentinck, whom the 
king raiſed to the dignity of earl of Portland. The Engliſh favourite Sidney 
was a man of wit and pleaſure, poſſeſſed of the moſt engaging talents for con- 
verſation and private friendſhip, but rendered unfit for public buſineſs by in- 
dolence and inattention. He was ennobled, and afterwards created earl of 
Romney, a title which he enjoyed with ſeveral ſucceſſive poſts of profit and im- 
portance. The ſtream of honour and preferment ran ſtrong in fayour of the 


Whigs, and this appearance of partiality confirmed the ſulpicion and reſent- 


ment of the oppoſite party. E 
 $ TIT. The firſt reſolution taken in the new council. was to convert the 
convention into a parliament, that the new ſettlement might be ſtrength - 
ened by a legal ſanction, which was now ſuppoſed to be wanting, as the aſſem- 
bly had not been convoked by the king's writ of ſummons. , The experiment 
of a new election was deemed too hazardous; therefore, the council determined 
that the king ſhould, by virtue of his own authority, change the convention into 


a parliament, by going to the houſe of peers with the uſual ſtate of a ſovereign, 


and pronouncing a ſpeech from the throne to both houſes. This expedient was 
accordingly practiſed. He aſſured them he ſhould -never take any ftep that 
would diminiſh the good opinion they had conceived of his integrity. He told 
them that Holland was in ſuch a ſituation as required their immediate attention 
and aſſiſtance : that the poſture of affairs at home likewiſe demanded their ſeri · 


ous conſideration : that a good ſettlement was neceſſary not only for the eſta- 


bliſhment of domeſtic peace, but alſo for the ſupport of the proteſtant intereſt 
abroad : that the affairs of Ireland were too critically fituated to admit of the 


| leaſt delay in their deliberations : he therefore begged they would be ſpeedy and 


effectual in concerting ſuch meaſures as ſhould be judged indiſpenſably neceſſary 


Chap. 1. O ENGLAND. 
for the welfare of the nation. The commons returning to their houſe, imme= 
_ - diately paſſed a vote of thanks to his majeſty, and made an order that his ſpeech 
ſhould be taken into conſideration. After the throne had been declared vacant, 
by a ſmall majority of the peers, thoſe who oppoſed that meaſure had gradually 
withdrawn themſelves from the houſe ; fo. that very few remained but ſuch as. 
were devoted to the new monarch. Theſe. therefore brought in a bill for pre- 
venting all diſputes.concerning the preſent parliament. In the mean-time, Mr.. 
- Hambden in the lower houſe, put the queſtion, Whether a king elected by the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal, and the commons aſſembled at Weſtminſter, com- 
ing to, and conſulting with the ſaid lords and commons, did not make as com- 
plere a parliament, and legiſlative power and authority, as if the ſaid king ſhould. 
cauſe new elections to be made by writ ? Many members affirmed, that the king's - 
writ was as neceſſary as his preſence to the being of a legal parliament; and as the. 
convention was detective in this particular, it could not be veſted with a parlia- 
mentary authority by any management whatſoever. The Whigs replied, That 
the eſſence of a parliament conlilked in the meeting and co-operation of the king, 
lords, and commons; and- that it was not material whether they were convoked 
by writ or by letter: they proved this aſſertion by examples deduced from the 
hiſtory of England: they obſerved, that a new election would be attended with. 
great trouble, expence, and loſs of time; and that ſuch delay might prove fatal 
to the proteſtant intereſt in Ireland, as well as to the allies on- the continent. In 
the midſt of this debate, the bill was brought down from the lords, and being. 
read, a committee was appointed to. make ſome amendments.. Theſe were no 
ſooner made than the commons ſent it back to the upper. houſe, and it imme- 
diately received the royal aſſent, By this act the lords and commons afſembled. 
at Weſtminſter were declared the two houſes of parliament, to all. intents and 
purpoſes : it likewiſe ordained, That the preſent act and all other acts to which 
the royal aſſent ſhould be given before the next prorogation, ſhould be underſtood, 
and adjudged in law to begin on the thirteenth day of February: That the 
members, inſtead of the old oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, ſhould take the 
new oath incorporated in this act under the antient penalty; and, That the 
preſent parliament ſhould be diſſolved in the uſual manner. Immediately after 
this tranſaction, a warm debate aroſe in the houſe of commons about the re- 
venue which the courtiers alledged had devolved with the crown upon Wil- 
liam, at leaſt, during the life of James; for which term the greater part of it 
had been granted. Thoſe in the oppoſition affirmed, that thoſe grants were. 
vacated with the throne; and at length it was voted, That the revenue had. 
expired. Then a motion was made, That a revenue ſhould be ſettled on the 
King and queen; and the houſe reſolved it ſhould be taken into conſideration. 
While they deliberated on this affair, Ivy. received a meſſage from his majeſty, 
importing, that the late king had ſet ſail from Breſt with an armament to invade * 
Ireland. They forthwith reſolved to aſſiſt his majeſty with their lives and for- 
tunes; they voted a temporary aid of four hundred and twenty thouſand pounds, 
to be levied by monthly aſſeſſment; and both houſes waited on the king, to ſig - 
nify this reſolution. Eut this unanimity did not take place, until ſeveral lords 
ſpiritual as well as temporal, had, rather than take the oaths, abſented them- 
ſelves from parliament. The nonjuring prelates were Sancroft, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury; Turner, biſhop of Ely; Lake, of Chicheſter ; Ken, of Bath _ 
: „„ Se Wale 
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Wells; White, of Peterborough; Loyd, of Norwich; Thomas, of Worceſter ; 
and Frampton, of Glouceſter. The temporal peers who. refuſed the oath, were 
the duke of Newcaſtle, the earls of Clarendon, Litchfield, Exeter, Yarmouth, 


-and Stafford; the lords Griffin and Stawel. Five of the biſhops withdrew 


themſelves from the houſe at one time; but, before they retired, one of the 
number moved for a bill of toleration, and another of comprehenſion, by which 
moderate diſſenters might be reconciled to the church, and admitted into eccle- 
fiaftical benefices. Such bills were actually prepared and preſented by the earl 
of Nottingham, who received the thanks of the houſe for the pains he had 
taken. From this period, the party averſe to the government of William 
were diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Nonjurors. They rejected the notion of 
4 king de facto, as well as all other diſtinctions and limitations; and declared 
for the abſolute power, and divine hereditary indefeaſible right of ſovereigns. 
$ IV. This faction had already begun to practiſe againſt the new government. 
The king having received ſome intimation of their deſigns, from intercepted 
letters, ordered the earl of Arran, Sir Robert Hamilton, and ſome other gen- 
tlemen of the Scottiſh nation to be apprehended, and ſent priſoners to the Tower. 
| 9 the ſtep he had taken, and even craved 
their advice with regard to his conduct in ſuch a delicate affair, which had com- 
pelled him to treſpaſs upon the law of England. The lords thanked him for 
the care he took of their liberties, and deſired he would ſecure all diſturbers of 


. the peace; but, the commons impowered him by a bill to diſpenſe with the 


Habeas corpus act, till the ſeventeenth day of April next enſuing. This was a 
ſtretch of confidence in the crown which had not been made in favour of the 
late king, even while Argyle and Monmouth were in open rebellion A fpirit 
of diſcontent had by this time diffuſſed itſelf through the army, and become fo 
formidable to the court, that the king reſolved to retain the Dutch troops in 
England, and ſend over to Holland in their room ſuch regiments as were moſt - 
ea with diſaffection. Of theſe the Scottiſh regiment of Dumbarton, com- 
manded by marechal Schomberg, mutinied on its march to Ipſwich, ſeized the 
military cheſt, diſarmed the officers who oppoſed their deſign, declared for king 
James, and with four pieces of cannon, began their march for Scotland. Wil- 


iam being informed of this revolt, ordered general Ginkle to purſue them with 


three regiments of Dutch dragoons; and the mutineers ſurrendered at diſcre- 
tion. As the delinquents were natives of Scotland, which had not yet ſubmit- 
ted in form to the new government, the king did not think proper to puniſh 
them as rebels, but ordered them to proceed for Holland, according to his firſt 
intention. Though this attempt proved abortive, it made a ſtrong impreſſion 
upon the miniſtry, who were divided among themſelves, and wavered in their 
principles. However, they ſeized this opportunity to bring in a bill for puniſhing. 
mutiny and deſertion, which in a little time paſſed both houſes, and received the 
royal aſſent. | by Re | | 
$ V. The*coronation-oath * being altered and explained, that ceremony was 
performed on the eleventh day of April, the biſhop of London officiating at the 
_ | king's 
ging, according to the- 
on, and the laws 


The new form of the coronation-oath con- dominions thereto belo 
ſiſted in the following queſtions and anſwers. * ftatutes in parliament ag 
<< Will you ſolemnly promiſe and ſwear to govern © and cuſtoms of the ſame?” 
* the people of this kingdom of England, and the I ſolemuly promiſe ſo to do.” ws 
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king's deſire, in the room of the metropolitan, who was a malecontent; and 


next day the commons, in a body, waited on the king and queen at Whitehall, 
with an addreſs of congratulation. William, with a view to conciliate the af- 
fection of his new ſubjects, and check the progreſs of clamour and diſcontent, 
ſignified, in a ſolemn meſſage to the houſe of commons, his readineſs to acquieſce 
in any meaſure they ſhould think proper to take for a new regulation or total 
ſuppreſſion of the hearth-money, which he underſtood was a grievous impoſition 
on the ſubjects; and this tax was afterwards aboliſhed. He was gratified with 
an addreſs of thanks, couched in the warmeſt expreſſions of duty, gratitude, and 
affection, declaring they would take ſuch meaſures in ſupport of his crown as 
would convinee the world that he reigned in the hearts of his people. | 

$ VI. He had, in his anſwer to their former addreſs, aſſured them of his con- 
ſtant regard. to the rights and proſperity of the nation : he had explained the 
exhauſted ſtate of the Dutch, expatiated upon the zeal of that republic for the 
intereſts of Britain, and the maintenance of the proteſtant religion; expreſſed 
his. hope that the Engliſh parliament would not only repay the ſums they had 
expended in his expedition; but, likewiſe farther ſupport them to the utmoſt of 
their ability againſt the common enemies of their liberties and religion. He had 
obſerved that a conſiderable army and fleet would be neceſſary for the reduction 
of Ireland, and the protection of Britain; and he deſired they would ſettle the 
revenue in ſuch a manner, that it might be collected without difficulty and diſ- 
pute. The ſum total of the money expended by the ſtates - general in William's 
expedition, amounted to ſeven millions of guilders, and the commons granted. 
ſix hundred thouſand pounds for the diſcharge of this debt, incurred for the pre- 
ſervation of their rights and religion. They voted funds for raifing and main- 
taining an army of two and twenty thouſand men, as well as for equipping a nu- 
merous fleet; but, they provided for no more than half a year's ſubſiſtence of 
the troops, hoping the reduction of Ireland might be finiſhed in that term; and 
this inſtance of frugality the king conſidered as a mark of their diffidence of his 
adminiſtration, The Whigs were reſolved to ſupply him gradually, that he 
might be the more dependent upon their zeal and attachment; but, he was not 
at all pleaſed, with their precaution, | 7 | 
S VIE: William was naturally biaſſed to calviniſm, and averſe to perſecution. 
Whatever promiſes he had made, and whatever ſentiments of reſpect he enter- 
tained for the churchof England, he ſeemed no in a great meaſure alienated from 
it, by the oppoſition he had met with from its members, particularly from the 
biſhops who had thwarted his meaſures; who had, by abſenting themſelves from 
parliament, and refuſing the oath, plainly diſowned his title, and renounced his 
government. He therefore reſolved to mortify the church, and gratify his own 
[Leh at the ſame time, by removing the obſtacles affixed to nonconformity, 
that all proteſtant diſſenters ſhould be rendered capable of enjoying and exereiſ- 


Will you, to your power,-cauſe law and juſ- * their charge, all ſuch rights and privileges as 
« tice in Ny 10 be 8 in all your judg- law, do, r ſhall — — or _ 
„ ments? „ will.“ „Will you, to the utmoſt them?“ 
of your power, maintain the laws of God, the All this I promiſe to do.“ . 
true profeſſion of the goſpel, and the proteſtant Then the king or queen laying his or her 
« reformed religion as by law eſtabliſhed? and hand upon the goſpels,. ſhall ſay, The things 
*« will you preſerve unto the biſhops and clergy of which I have here before promiſed, I will per- 
this realm, and to the churches committed to © form and keep. So help me God,” - 
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ing civil employments. When he gaye his aſſent to the bill for ſuſpending the 
Habeas corpus act, he recommended the eſtabliſhment of a new oath in lieu of 
thoſe of allegiance and ſupremacy : he expreſſed his hope that they would leave 
room for the admiſſion of all his proteſtant ſubjects who ſhould be found quali- 
fied for the ſervice : he ſaid; ſuch a conjunction would unite them the more 
tirmly among themſelves, and ſtrengthen them againſt their common adverſa- 
Ties. In conſequence of this hint, a clauſe was inſerted in the bill for abrogat- 
ing the old and appointing the new oaths, by which the ſacramental teſt was de- 
clared unneceſſary in rendering any perſon capable of enjoying any office or em. 
ployment. It was, however, rejected by a great majority in the houſe of lords. 
Another clauſe for the ſame purpoſe, though in different terms, was propoſed 
by the king's direction, and met with the ſame fate, though in both caſes 
ſeveral noblemen entered a proteſt againſt the reſolution of the houſe. Theſe 
fruitleſs efforts in favour of diſſenters, augmented the prejudice of the church · 
men againſt king William, who would have willingly compromiſed the diffe- 
— excuſing the clergy from the oaths, provided the diſſenters might be 
exempted from the ſacramental teſt; but, this was deemed the chief bulwark of 
the church, and therefore the propoſal was rejected. The church- party in the 


houſe of lords moved, that inſtead of inſerting a clauſe, obliging the clergy to 
take the oaths, the king ſnould be impowered to tender them; and in caſe of 


their refuſal, they ſhould incur the penalty, becauſe deprivation or the appre-- 
henſions of it, might make them deſperate, and excite them to form defigns 
againſt the government. Tais argument had no weight with the commons, who 
thought it was indiſpenſably neceſſary to exact the oaths of the clergy, as their 
example influenced the kingdom in general, and the youth of the nation were 
formed under their inſtructions. After a long and warm debate, all the miti- 
gation that could be obtained, was a clauſe to — Cn the king to indulge 
any twelve clergymen deprived by virtue of this act, with a third part of their 
benefices during pleaſure. ' Thus the antient oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy 
were abrogated; the declaration of non- reſiſtance in the act of uniformity, was 
repealed : the new oath of allegiance was reduced to its primitive ſimplicity ; 
and the coronation-oath rendered more explicit. The clergy were-injoined to 
take the new oaths before the firſt day of Auguſt, on pain of being tuſpended 
from their office for ſix months, and of intire deprivation, in caſe they ſhould 
not take them before the expiration of this term. They generally complied, 
though with ſuch reſervations and diſtinctions as were not much for the honour 
of their ſincerity. ' : A bd mY 

F VIII. The king, though baffled in his deſign againſt the facramental teſt, 
reſolved to indulge the diſſenters with a toleration; and a bill for this ſe 
being prepared by the earl of Nottingham, was, after ſome 1 into a 
law, under the title of, An act for exempting their majeſties proteſtant ſubjects 
diſſenting from the church of England, from the penalties of certain laws. It 
enacted, That none of the penal laws ſhould be conſtrued do extend to thoſe dis- 

ſenters who ſhould take the oaths to the preſent government, and ſubſeribe the 
declaration of the thirtieth year in the reign of Charles II. provided, that they 
ſhould hold no private aſſemblies or conventicles with the doors ſhut; and that 
nothing ſhould Le entre to exempt them from the payment of tythes ar 


other parochial duties: That, in caſe of being choſen in the offices of conſtable, 
. 7 church. 
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church- warden, overſeer, &c. and of ſcrupling to take the oaths annexed to ſuch 
offices, they ſhould be allowed to execute the employment by deputy : That 
the preachers and teachers in congregations of diſſenting proteſtants, who ſhall 
take the oaths, ſubſcribe the declaration, together with all the articles of religion, 
except the thirty-fourth and the two ſucceeding articles, and of the twen- 
tieth, ſhould be exempted from the penalties decreed againſt nonconformiſts, 
as well as from ſerving upon juries, or acting in pariſh-offices : yet all juſtices 
of the peace were impowered to require ſuch diſſenters to ſubſcribe the declara- 
tion, and take the oaths; and in caſe of refuſal, to commit them to priſon, with- 
out bail or mainprize. The ſame indulgence was extended to anabaptiſts, and 
even to quakers, on their ſolemn promiſe, before God, to be faithful to the king 
and queen, and their aſſenting by profeſſion and aſſeveration to thoſe articles 
which the others ratified upon oath : they were likewiſe required to profeſs 
their belief in the Trinity and the Holy Scriptures. Even the papiſts felt the 
benign influence of William's moderation in ſpiritual matters: he rejected the 
propoſals of ſome zealots, who exhorted him to enact ſevere laws againſt popiſh 
recuſants. Such a meaſure, he obſerved, would alienate all the papiſts of Eu- 
rope from thej intereſts of England, and might produce a new catholic league, 
which would render the war a religious quarrel z beſides, he could not pretend 
to ſcreen the proteſtants of Germany and Hungary, while he himſelf ſhould 
perſecute the catholics of England. He therefore reſolved to treat them with 
lenity; and though they were not comprehended in the act, they enjoyed the be- 
nefit of the toleration. = | 

$ IX. We have obſerved, that in conſequence of the motion made by the bi- 
ſhops when they withdrew from parliament, a bill was brought into the houſe of 
lords, for uniting their majeſties proteſtant ſubjects. This was extremely agree- 
able to the king, who had the ſcheme of comprehenſion very much ar heart. In 
the progreſs of the bill a warm debate aroſe about the poſture of kneeling at the 
ſacrament, which was given up in favour of the difſenters. Another, no leſs 
violent, enſued upon the ſubſequent queſtion, ** Whether there ſhould be an 
addition of laity in the commiſſion to be given by the king to the biſhops and 
cc others of the clergy, for preparing ſuch a reformation of eccleſiaſtical affairs 
<« as might be the means of wy diviſions, and correcting whatever might be 
s erroneous or defective in the conſtitution?” A great number of the temporal 
lords infifted warmly on this addition, and when it was rejected, four peers en- 
tered a formal proteſt. Biſhop Burnet was a warm ſtickler for the excluſion of 
the laity ; and, in all probability, manifeſted this warmth in hope of ingratiating 
himſelf with his brethren, among whom his character was very far from bein 
popular. But, the merit of this facrifice was deſtroyed by the arguments he had 
uſed for diſpenſing with the poſture of kneeling at the ſacrament ; and by his 
propoſing in another proviſo of the bill, that the ſubſcribers, inſtead of expreſſing 
aſſent and conſent, ſhould only ſubmit, with a promiſe of conformity. 

$ X. The bill was with difficulty paſſed in the houſe of lords : but the 
commons treated it with neglect. By this time a great number of malecontent 
members, who had retired from parliament, were returned, with a view to 
thwart the adminiſtration, though they could not prevent. the ſettlement. In- 
| ſtead of proceeding with the bill, they preſented an addreſs to the king, thank- 

ing him for his gracious declaration, and repeated aſſurances, that he would 

Vol. IV. | Rs ® maintain 
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maintain the church of England as by law eſtabliſhed z a church whoſe doctrine 
and practice had evinced its loyalty beyond all contradiction. They likewiſe 
" | humbly beſought his majeſty to iſſue writs for calling a convocation of the 
Flt | clergy, to be conſulted in eccleſiaſtical matters, according to the antient uſage 
| . of parliaments; and they declared they would forthwith take into conſidera- 
tion, proper methods for giving eaſe to proteſtant diſſenters. Though the 
king was diſpleaſed at this addreſs, in which the lords alſo had concurred, he 
returned a civil anſwer, by the mouth of the earl of Nottingham, profeſſing his 
regard for the church of England, which ſhould always be his peculiar care; 
recommending the diſſenters to their protection, and promiſing to ſummon a 
convocation as ſoon as ſuch a meaſure ſhould be convenient. This meſſage 
produced no effect in favour of the bill, which lay neglected on the table. 
Thoſe who moved for it had no other view than that of diſplaying their mo- 
deration; and now they excited their friends to oppoſe it with all their in- 
tereſt. Others were afraid of eſpouſing it, leſt they ſhould be ſtigmatized as 
enemies to the church; and a great number of the moſt eminent preſbyterians 
were averſe to a ſcheme of comprehenſion, which would diminiſh their ſtrength, 
and weaken the importance of the party. Being therefore violently oppoſed 
on one hand, and but faintly ſupported on the other, no wonder it miſcarried. 
The king, however, was ſo bent upon the execution of his deſign, that it was next 
ſeſſion revived: in another form, though with no better ſucceſs. 
$ XI. The next object that engroſſed the attention of the parliament, was 
the ſettlement of a revenue for the ſupport of the government. Hitherto 
there had been no diſtinction of what was allotted for the king's uſe, and what 
was aſſigned for the ſervice of the public; ſo that the ſovereign was intirely 
maſter of the whole- ſupply. As the revenue in the late reigns had been often 
embezzled and miſapplied, it was now reſolved that a certain ſum ſhould be 
ſet apart for the maintenance of the king's houſhold, and the ſupport of his 
dignity ; and that the reſt of the public money ſhould be employed under the 
inſpection of parliament. Accordingly, ſince this period, the commons have 
appropriated the yearly ſupplies to certain ſpecified ſervices ; and an account of 
the application has been conſtantly ſubmitted to both houſes at the next ſeſſion. 
At this juncture, the prevailing party, or the Whigs, determined that the revenue 
13 ſhould be granted from year to year, or at leaſt for a ſmall term of years, that 
1 l 77 | the king might find himſelf dependent upon the parliament, and merit a re- 
[| ©, , newal of the grant by a juſt and popular adminiſtration.” In purſuance of 
this maxim, when the revenue fell under conſideration, they, on pretence of 
charges and anticipations, which they had not time to examine, granted it by 
a proviſional act for one year only. The civil liſt was ſettled at ſix hundred 
thouſand pounds, chargeable with the appointments of the queen dowager, 
the prince and princeſs of Denmark, the judges, and marechal Schomberg, 
to whom the parliament had already granted one hundred. thouſand pounds, 
in conſideration of his important ſervices to the nation. The commons alſo 
voted, that a conſtant revenue of twelve hundred thouſand pounds, ſhould be ' 
eſtabliſhed for the ſupport of the crown in time of peace. Acer 
$ XII. The king took umbrage at theſe reſtraints laid upon the application 
of the public money, which were the moſt ſalutary fruits of the revolution. 
He conſidered them as marks of diffidence, by which he was diſtingu _ 
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from his predeceſſors z and thought them an ungrateful return for the ſervices 
he had done the nation. The Tories perceived his diſguſt, and did not fail to 
foment his jealouſy againſt their adverſaries, which was confirmed by a 
freſh effort of the Whigs, in relation to a militia. A bill was brought into the 
houſe, for regulating it in ſuch a manner as would have rendered it in a great 
meaſure independent both of the king and the lords lieutenants of counties. 
Theſe being generally peers, ſuffered. the bill to lie neglected on the table; 
but the attempt confirmed the ſuſpicion of the king, who began to think him- 
ſelf in danger of being enſlaved 4a a republican party. The Tories had, by 
the canal of Nottingham, made proffers of ſervice to his majeſty ; but com- 
plained, at the ſame time, that as they were in danger of being proſecuted for 
their lives and fortunes, they could not, without an act of indemnity, exert 
themſelves in favour of the crown, leſt they ſhould incur a perſecution from 
their implacable enemies. | | 

 $ XIII. Theſe remonſtrances made ſuch impreſſion on the king, that he ſent 
a meſſage to the houſe by Mr. Hambden, recommending a bill of indemnity 
as the moſt effectual means for putting an end to all controverſies, diſtinctions, 
and occaſions of diſcord. He deſired it might be prepared with all convenient 
expedition, and with ſuch exceptions only as ſhould ſeem neceſſary for the vin- 
dication of public juſtice, the ſafety of him and his conſort, and the ſettlement 
and welfare of the nation. An addreſs of thanks to his majeſty was unanimouſly 
voted, Nevertheleſs, his deſign was fruſtrated by the backwardneſs of the 
Whigs, who proceeded ſo flowly in the bill, that it could not be brought to 
maturity before the end of the ſeſſion. They wanted to keep the ſcourge over 
the heads of their enemies, until they ſhould find a proper opportunity for re- 
venge ; and, in the mean time, reſtrain them from oppoſition, by the terror 
of impending vengeance. They affected to inſinuate that the king's deſign 
was to raiſe the prerogative as high as it had been in the preceding reigns ; 
and for that purpoſe he preſſed an act of indemnity, by virtue of which he 
might legally uſe the inſtruments of the late tyranny. The earls of Mon- 
mouth and Warrington induſtriouſly infuſed theſe jealouſies into the minds of 
their party; while, on the other hand, the earl of Nottingham inflamed Wil- 
liam's diſtruſt of his old friends; and both ſides ſucceeded in kindling an ani- 
moſity, which had like to have produced confuſion, notwithitanding the en- 
geavours uſed by the earls of Shrewſbury and Devonſhire to allay thoſe heats, 
and remove the ſuſpicion. that mutually prevailed. 

 $ XIV. It was now. judged expedient to pals an act for ſettling the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the crown, according to the former reſolution of the convention. 


A bill for this purpoſe was brought into the lower houſe, with a clauſe diſ- 


abling papiſts from ſucceeding to the crown: to this the lords added, Or ſuch 


as ſhould marry. papiſts,” abſolving the ſubject in that caſe from allegiance. 
The biſhop of Saliſbyry, by the king's direction, propoſed that the princeſs 
Sophia dutcheſs of Hanover, and her poſterity, ſhould be nominated in the 
act of ſucceſſion, as the next proteſtant heirs, failing iſſue af the , king, and 
Anne princeſs of Denmark. Theſe amendments gave riſe to warm debates in 
the lower houſe, where they were vigorouſly oppoſed, not only by thoſe who 
wiſhed, well in ſecret to the late king and the lineal ſucceſſion, but likewiſe by 
the republican party, who hoped to 2 monarchy altogether — in 
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England, by the death of the three perſons already named in the bill of fuc<= 
ceſſion. The lords inſiſted upon their amendments, and ſeveral fruitleſs con- 
ferences were held between the two houſes. At length the bill was dropped 
for the preſent, in conſequence of an event which in a great meaſure diſſipated 
the fears of a popiſh ſueceſſpr. This was the delivery of the princeſs Anne, 
who, on the twenty ſeventh day of July, brought forth a ſon, chriſtened by the 
name of William, and afterwards created duke of Glouceſter. 
$ XV. In the midſt of theſe domeſtic diſputes, William did not negle& the 


affairs of the continent. He retained all his former influence in Holland, as 


his countrymen had reaſon to confide in his repeated aſſurances of inviolable 
affection. The great ſcheme which he had projected of a confederacy againſt 
France, began at this period to take effect. The princes of the empire aſ- 
ſembled in the diet, folemnly exhorted the emperor to declare war againſt the 
French king, who had committed numberleſs infractions of the treaties of 
Munſter, Oſnabrug, Nimeguen, and the truce, invaded their country without 
provocation, and evinced himſelf an inveterate enemy of the holy Roman 
empire. They therefore beſought his imperial majeſty to conclude a treaty of 
peace with the Turks, who had offered advantageous terms, and come to an 
open rupture with Lewis ; in which cafe, they would conſider it as a war of 
the empire, and ſupport their head in the moſt effectual manner. The ſtates- 

eral publiſhed a declaration againſt the common enemy, taxing him with 
manifold infractions of the treaty of commerce; with having involved the 
ſubjects of the republic in the perſecution which he had raiſed againſt the pro- 
teſtants ; with having cajoled and inſulted them with deceitful promiſes and 
inſolent threats; with having plundered and oppreſſed the Dutch merchants. 
and traders in France; and finally, with having declared war againſt the ſtates, 
without any plauſible reaſon aſſigned. The elector of Brandenburg denounced 
war againſt France, as a power whoſe perfidy, cruelty, and ambition, it was. 
the duty of every prince to oppoſe. The marquis de Caſtanaga, governor of 
the Spaniſh Netherlands, iſſued a counter declaration to that of Lewis, who 
had declared againſt his maſter. He accuſed the French king of having laid 
waſte the empire, without any regard to the obligations of religion and hu- 
manity, or even to the laws of war; of having countenanced the moſt bar- 
barous acts of cruelty and oppreſſion; and of having intrigued with the ene- 
mies of Chriſt for the deſtruction of the empire. The emperor negotiated an 
alliance offenſive and defenſive, with the ſtates-general, binding the contrac- 
ting parties to co-operate with their whole power againſt France and her allics. 
It was ſtipulated, that neither ſide ſhould engage in a ſeparate treaty, on any 
pretence whatſoever : that no peace ſhould be admitted, until the treaties of 
Weſtphalia, Oſnabrug, Munſter, and the Pyrenees, ſhould have been vindi- 
cated : that in caſe of a negotiation for a peace or truce, the tranſactions on 
both ſides ſhould be communicated bona fide; and that Spain and England 
ſhould be invited to accede to the treaty. In a ſeparate article, the contracting 

wers agreed, that in caſe of the Spaniſh king's dying without iſſue, the 

tes general ſhould aſſiſt the emperor with all their forces to take poſſeſſion of 
that monarchy: That they ſhould uſe their friendly endeavours with the princes 
electors their allies, towards elevating his ſon Joſeph to the dignity of —_— 
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the Romans; and employ their utmoſt force againſt France, ſhould ſhe at- 


tempt to oppoſe his elevation. 

$ XVI. William, who was the ſoul of this confederacy, found no difficulty 
in perſuading the Engliſh to undertake a war againſt their old enemies and 
rivals. On the ſixteenth day of April, Mr. Hambden made a motion for 
taking into conſideration the ſtate of the kingdom with reſpect to France, 
and foreign alliances; and the commons unanimouſly reſolved, that in caſe 
his majeſty ſhould think fit to engage in a war with France, they would, in a 
parliamentary way, enable him to carry it on with vigour. An addreſs was 
immediately drawn up, and preſented to the king, deſiring he would ſeriouſly 


conſider the deſtructive methods taken of late years by the French king, againſt 


the trade, quiet, and intereſt of the nation, particularly his preſent invaſion of 
Ireland, and ſupporting the rebels in that kingdom. They did not doubr 
but the alliances already made with ſuch as might hereafter be concluded by 
his majeſty, would be fufficient to reduce the French king to ſuch a condition, 
that it ſhould not be in his power to violate the peace of Chriſtendom ; nor 
prejudice the trade and proſperity of England: in the mean time they aſſured 
his majeſty he might depend upon the aſſiſtance of his parliament, according, 
to the vote which had paſſed in the houſe of commons. This was a welcome 
addreſs to king William, who aſſured them that no part of the ſupplies which 
they might grant for the proſecution of the war, ſhould be miſapplied; and, 
on the ſeventh day of May, he declared war againſt the French monarch, 
On this occaſion Lewis was charged with having ambitiouſly invaded the ter- 
ritories of the emperor, and denounced war againſt the allies of England, in 
violation of the treaties confirmed under the guaranty of the Engliſh crown; 
with having encroached upon the fiſhery of Newfoundland, invaded the Ca- 
ribbee iſlands, taken forcible poſſeſſion of New York and Hudſon's bay, made 
depredations on the Engliſh at fea, prohibited the importation of Engliſh ma- 
nufactures, diſputed the right of the flag, perſecuted many Engliſh ſubjects 
on account of religion, contrary to expreſs treaties and the law of nations ; 
and ſent an armament to Ireland, in ſupport of the rebels in that kingdom. 

$ XVII. Having thus deſcribed the progreſs of the revolution in England, 
we ſhall now briefly explain the meaſures that were proſecuted in Scotland, 


towards the eftabliſhment of William on the throne of that kingdom. The 


meeting of the Scottiſh convention was fixed for the fourteenth day of March ; 
and both parties employed all their intereſt to influence the election of members. 
The duke of Hamilton, and all the preſbyterians, declared for William. The 
duke of Gordon maintained the caſtle of Edinburgh for his old maſter ; but, 
as he had neglected to lay in a ſtore of proviſions, he depended entirely upon 
the citizens for ſubſiſtence, The partiſans of James were headed by the earl 
of Balcarras, and Graham viſcount Dundee, who employed their endeavours 
to preſerve union-among the individuals of their party ; .to confirm the duke 
of Gordon, who began to waver in his attachment to their ſovereign ; and to 
manage their intrigues in ſuch a manner as to derive ſome advantage to their 
cauſe from the tranſactions of the enſuing ſeſſion. When the lords and com- 
mons aſſembled. at Edinburgh, the biſhop of that dioceſe; who officiated as 
chaplain to the convention, prayed for the reſtoration. of king James. The 
firſt diſpute turned upon the choice of a preſident. The friends of the late 
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king ſet up the marquis of Athol in oppoſition to the duke of Hamilton; but 
this laſt was elected by a conſiderable majority; and a good number of the 
other party finding their cauſe the weakeſt, deſerted it from that moment. 
The earls of Lothian and Tweedale were ſent as deputies, to require the duke 
of Gordon, in the name of the eſtates, to quit the caſtle in four and twenty 
hours, and leave the charge of it to the proteſtant officer next in command. 
The duke, though in himſelf irreſolute, was animated by Dundee to demand 
ſuch conditions as the convention would not grant. The negotiation proving 
ineffectual, the eſtates ordered the heralds, in all their formalities, to — 

im to ſurrender the caſtle immediately, on pain of incurring the penalties of 
high treaſon; and he refuſing to obey their mandate, was proclaimed a traitor. 
All perſons were forbid, under the ſame penalties, to aid, ſuccour, or cor- 
reſpond with him; and the caſtle was blocked up by the troops of the city. 

$ XVII. Next day an expreſs arrived from London, with a letter from 
king William to the ES and at the ſame time, another from James was 
el. Ihe! by one Crane an Engliſh domeſtic of the abdicated queen. William 
obſerved that he had called a meeting of their eſtates, at the deſire of the no- 
bility and gentry of Scotland aſſembled at London, who requeſted that he 
would take upon himſelf the adminiſtration of their affairs. He exhorted 
them to concert meaſures for ſettling the peace of the kingdom upon a ſolid 
dundation; and to lay aſide animoſities and factions, which ſerved only to 
impede that ſalutary ſettlement. He profeſſed himſelf ſenſible of the good 
effects that would ariſe from an union of the two kingdems ; and aſſured them 
he would uſe his beſt endeavours to promote ſuch a coalition, A committee 
being appointed to draw up a reſpectful anſwer to theſe aſſurances, a debate 
enſued about the letter from the late king James, which they reſolved to fa- 
your, with a reading, after the members ſhould have ſubſcribed an act, de- 
claring, that notwithſtanding any thing that might be contained in the letter 
for diſſolving the convention or impeding their procedure, they were a free and 
lawful meeting of the ſtates ; and would continue undiſſolved, until they ſhould 
have ſettled and ſecured the proteſtant religion, the government, laws, and 
liberties of the kingdom, Having taken this precaution, they proceeded to exa- 
mine the letter of their late ſovereign, who conjured them to ſupport his intereſt 
as faithful ſubjects, and eternize their names by a loyalty ſuitable to their former 
profeſſions, He ſaid he would not fail to give them ſuch ſpeedy and powerful 
aſſiſtance as would enable them to defend themſelves from any foreign at- 
tempt; and even to aſſert his right againſt thoſe enemies who had depreſſed it 
by the blackeſt uſurpations and unnatural attempts, which the Almighty God 
would not allow to paſs unpuniſhed. He offered pardon to all thoſe who 
ſhould return to their duty before the laſt day of the month; and threatened 
1 A ee ſuch as ſhould ſtand out in rebellion againſt him and 
is authori | 


XIX. his addreſs produced very little effect in favour of the unfor- 


tunate exile, whoſe friends were greatly outnumbered in this aſſembly. His 


meſſenger was ordered into cuſtody, and afterwards diſmiſſed with a paſs in- 
ſtead of an anſwer. James foreſeeing this contempt, had, by an inſtrument 
dated in Ireland, authoriſed the archbiſhop of Glaigow, the earl of Balcarras, 
and the viſcount Dundee, to call a convention of the eſtates at Stirling. +08 
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three depended on the intereſt of the marquis of Athol and the earl of Mar, 
who profeſſed the warmeſt afſection for the late king; and they hoped a ſe- 
ceſſion of their friends would embarraſs the convention, ſo as to retard the 
ſettlement of king William. Their expectations, however, were diſappointed. 
Athol deſerted their cauſe ; Mar ſuffered himſelf to be intercepted in his re- 
treat; the reſt of their party were, by the vigilance of the duke of Hamilton, 
prevented from leaving the convention, except the viſcount of Dundee, who 
retreated to the mountains with abour fifty horſe, and was purſued by order 
of the eſtates. This deſign being fruſtrated, the convention approved and re- 
cognized, by a ſolemn act, the conduct of the nobility and gentlemen who 
had intreated the king of England to take upon him the adminiſtration. 
They acknowledged their obligation to the prince of Orange, who had pre- 
vented the deſtruction of their laws, religion, and fundamental conſtitution : 
they beſought his highneſs to aſſume the reins of government for that king- 
dom: they iſſued a proclaration, requiring all perſons, from ſixteen to ſixty, 
to be in readineſs to take arms when called upon for that purpoſe : they con- 
ferred the command of their horſe-militia upon Sir Patrick Hume, who. was 
attainted for having been concerned in Argyle's inſurrection: they levied eight 
hundred men for a guard to the city of Edinburgh, and conſtituted the earl 
of Leven their commander: they put the militia all over the kingdom into 
the hands of thoſe on whom they could rely: they created the earl of Mar 
governor of Stirling caſtle : they received a reinforcement of five regiments 


from England, under the command of Mackay, whom they appointed their 


general; and they iſſued orders for ſecuring all diſaffected perſons. Then they 
diſpatched lord Roſs, with an anſwer to king William's letter, profeſſing their 
gratitude to their deliverer, congratulating him upon his ſucceſs, thanking 
him for aſſuming the adminiſtration of their affairs, and afſembling a conven- 
tion of their eſtates, declaring they would take effectual and ſpeedy meaſures 


for ſecuring the proteſtant religion, as well as for eſtabliſhing the government, 


laws, and liberties of the kingdom; aſſuring him they would, as much as 


lay in their power, avoid diff 
tinuance of his majeſty's care and protection. | 
XX. After the departure of lord Roſs, they appointed a committee, con- 


ſiſting of eight lords, eight knights, and as many burgeſſes, to prepare. the 


plan of a ne fettlement : but this reſolution was not taken without a vigorous 
oppoſition from ſome remaining adherents of the late king, headed by the arch- 


biſhop of Glaſgow, all the other prelates, except he of Edinburgh, having 
already deſerted the convention. After warm debates, the committee agreed in 


the following vote. The eſtates of the kingdom of Scotland find and de- 


clare, That king James VII. being a profeſſed papiſt, did aſſume the royal 
wer, and act as a king, without ever taking the oath required by law ; and 


had, by the advice of evil and wicked counſellors, invaded the fandamental 
conſtitution of this kingdom, and altered it from a legal and limited mo- 
narchy, to an arbitrary deſpotic power; and had governed the ſame to the 
ſubverſion of the proteſtant religion, and violation of the laws and libertics of 
the nation, inverting all the ends of government; whereby he had forfaulted 


the right of the crown, and the throne was become vacant.” When this vote 


was reported, the biſhop of Edinburgh argued ſtrenuouſly againſt it, as con- 


taining F 


putes and animoſities; and deſiring the con- 
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taining a charge of which the king was innocent; and he propoſed that his 
majeſty ſhould be invited to return to his Scottiſh dominions. All his argu- 
ments were defeated or over-ruled ; the houſe confirmed the vote, which was 
immediately enacted into a law by a great majority. The lord preſident de- 
clared the throne vacant, and propoſed that it might be filled with William 
and Mary, king and queen of England. The committee was ordered to pre- 
pare an act for ſettling the crown upon their majeſties, together with an in- 
ſtrument of 2 for ſecuring the ſubjects from the grievancs under 
which they laboured. | | 
XXI. On the eleventh day of April, this act, with the conditions of in- 
heritance, and the inſtrument, were reported, conſidered, unanimouſly ap- 
proved, and ſolemnly proclaimed at the market-croſs of Edinburgh, in pre- 
ſence of the lord preſident, aſſiſted by the lord provoſt and magiſtracy of the 
city, the duke of Queenſberry, the marquiſſes of Athol and Douglas, to- 
gether with a great number of the nobility and gentry. At the ſame time they 
publiſhed another proclamation, forbidding all perſons to acknowledge, obey, 
aſſiſt, or correſpond, with the late king James; or by word, writing, or ſer- 
mon, to diſpute or diſown the royal authority of king William and queen 
Mary, or to miſconſtrue the proceedings of the eſtates, or create jealouſies or 
miſapprehenſions with regard to the tranſactions of the government, on pain of 
incurring the moſt ſevere penalties. Then, having ſettled the coronation-oath, 
they granted a commiſſion to the earl of Argyle for the lords, Sir James Mont- 
gomery for the knights, and Sir John Dalrymple for the boroughs, impower- 
ing them to repair to London, and inveſt their majeſties with the govern- 
ment. This affair being diſcuſſed, the convention appointed a committee to 
take care of the public peace, and adjourned to the twenty-firſt day of May. 
On the eleventh day of that month, the Scottiſh commiſſioners being introduced 
to their majeſties at Whitehall, preſented firſt a preparatory letter from the 
eſtates, then the inſtrument of government, with a paper containing a recital 
of the grievances of the nation; and an addreſs, deſiring his majeſty to con- 
vert the convention into a parliament. The king having graciouſly promiſed 
to concur with them in all juſt meaſures for the intereſt of the kingdom, 
the coronation-oath was tendered to their majeſties by the earl of Argyle. As 
it contained a clauſe, importing, that they ſhould root out hereſy, the king 
declared, that he did not mean by theſe words, that he ſhould be under an 
obligation to act as a perſecutor : the commiſſioners replying, that ſuch was 
not the meaning or import of the oath, he deſired them, and others preſent, to 
bear witneſs to the exception he had made. - 
XXII. In the mean time, lord Dundee exerted himſelf with uncommon 
activity in behalf of his maſter. He had been ſummoned by a trumpet to re- 
turn to the convention; but refuſed to obey the citation, on pretence tha the 
Whigs had made an attempt upon his life ; and that the deliberations of the 
eſtates were influenced by the neighbourhood of Engliſh troops, under the 
command of Mackay. He was forthwith declared a fugitive, outlaw, and 
rebel. He was rancorouſly hated by the prebyterians, on whom he had ex- 
erciſed ſome cruelties, as an officer under the former government; and for 
this reaſon the ſtates reſolved to inflict upon him exemplary puniſhment. 
Parties were detached in purſuit of him and Balcarras. This laſt fe GO 
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hands, and was committed to a common priſon ; but Dundee fought his way 
through the troops that ſurrounded him, and eſcaped to the Highlands, where 
he determined to take arms in favour of James, though that prince had forbid 
him to make any attempt of that nature, until he ſhould receive a reinforce- 
ment from Ireland. While this officer was employed in aſſembling the - clans 
of his party, king William appointed the duke of Hamilton commuſſioner to 
the convention parliament. The poft of ſecretary for Scotland was beſtowed 
upon lord Melvil, a weak and ſervile nobleman, who had taken refuge in 
Holland from the violences of the late reigns ; but. the king depended chiefly 
for advice upon Dalrymple lord Stair, preſident of the college of juſtice, an 
old crafty fanatic, who for fifty years had complied in all things with all go- 
vernments. Though theſe were rigid preſbyterians, the King, to humour. the 
oppoſite party, admitted ſome individuals of the epiſcopal nobility to the 
council- board ; and this intermixture, inſtead of allaying animoſities, ferved 
only to ſow the ſeeds of diſcord and confuſion. The Scottiſh convention, in 
their detail of grievances, enumerated the lords of the articles; the act of 
parliament in the reign of Charles II. by which the king's ſupremacy was 
raiſed ſo high that he could preſcribe any mode of religion- according to his 
pleaſure ; and the ſuperiority of any office in the church, above that of preſby- 
ters. The king, in his inſtructions to the lord commiſſioner, conſented to a 
regulation of the lords of the articles, though he would not allow the inſtitu- 


tion to be abrogated : he was contented that the act relating to the king's ſu- 


premacy ſhould be reſcinded ; and that the church-government ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed in ſuch a manner as would be moſt agreeable to the inclinations of 
the people. enn, bes np Id 9, 

XXIII. On the ſeventeenth day of June, duke Hamilton opened the 
Scottiſh parliament, after the convention had aſſumed this name, in conſe- 
quence of an act paſſed by his majeſty's direction: but the members in ge- 
neral were de chagrined when they found the commiſſioners ſo much 
reſtricted in the affair of the lords of the articles, which they conſidered as their 
chief grievance . The king permitted that the eſtates ſhould chuſe the lords 
by their own ſuffrages ; and that they ſhould be at liberty to reconſider any 
ſubject which the ſaid lords might reject. He afterwards indulged” the three 
eſtates with the choice of eleven delegates each, for this committee, to be 
elected monthly, or oftener, if they ſhould think fit; but even theſe con- 
ceſſions proved unſatisfactory, while the inſtitution itſelf remained. Their 
diſcontents were not even appeaſed by the paſſing of an act, aboliſhing prelacy. 
Indeed their reſentment was inflamed by another conſideration; namely, that 
of the king's having given ſeats in the council to ſome individuals attached to the 
hierarchy. They manifeſted their ſentiments on this ſubjcct by bringing in a 


bill, excluding from any public truſt, place, or employment, under their ma- 


»The lords of the articles, by che gradual | meraries, conſtituted the lords of the articles: 
uſurpation of the crown, actually conſtituted. a This committee poſſeſſed the ſole excluſive right 
grievance intolerable in a free nation. The king and liberty of bringing in motions, makin 


impowered the commiſſioner to chuſe eight bi- overtures for redreſſing wrongs, and P ropoſing 


| thops, whom he anthoriſed to nominate eight means and 1 the relief, 


noblemen: theſe together chofe eight -barons, beneſit of the ſubjects. Proceedings of the Scots 


and eight burgeſſes and this whole number, in parliament vindicated. + 
conjunction with the officers of ſtate as ſupernu - | | * 


Vol. IV. | D | jeſties, 
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jeſties, all ſuch. as had been concerned in the encroachments of the late reign, 


- - . « - 


or had diſcovered diſaffection to the late happy change; or in any way re- 
tarded or obſtructed the deſigns of the convention. This meaſure was pro- 
ſecuted with great warmth ; and the bill paſſed through all the forms of the 
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rivy-council, deriving its authority from that very a& of ſupremacy, which, 
Os to the daim of rights, ought to have been repealed, 

$XXVI. The ſeſſion was no ſooner adjourned, than Sir John I anier con- 
verted the blockade of Edinburgh-caſtle into a regular ſiege, which was proſe- 
cuted with ſuch vigour, that in a little time the fortifications were ruined, and 
the works advanced to the foot of the walls, in which the beſiegers had made 
ſeveral large breaches. The duke of Gordon finding his ammunition expended, 
his defences deſtroyed, his intelligence intirely cut off, and deſpairing of relie 
from the adherents of his maſter, deſired to capitulate, and obtained very fa- 


vourable terms for his garriſon; but, he would not ſtipulate any conditions for 


himſelf, declaring, that he had ſo much reſpect for all the princes deſcended from 
king James VI. that he would not affront any of them ſo far as to inſiſt upon 
terms for his own particular; he therefore, on the thirteenth day of June, ſur- 
rendered the caſtle and himſelf at diſcretion. All the hopes of James and his 

arty were now concentred in the viſcount of Dundee, who had aſſembled a 
— of Highlanders, and reſolved to attack Mackay, on an aſſurance he had re- 
ceived by meſſage, that the regiment of Scottiſh dragoons would deſert that 


officer, and join him in the action. Mackay having received intimation of this 


deſign, decamped immediately, and by long marches retired before Dundee, 
until he was reinforced by Ramſey's dragoons, and another regiment of Eng- 
liſh infantry; then he faced about, and Dundee in his turn retreated into 
Lochaber. Lord: Murray, ſon of the marquis of Arhole, aſſembled his vaſſals 
to the number of twelve hundred men for thie ſervice of the regency; but, he 
was betrayed by one of his own dependants, who ſeized the caſtle of Blair for 
Dundee, and preyailed upon the Athol men to diſperſe rather than fight againſt 
James their lawful ſovereign. | . 8 444 26.38 
 $XXVII. The viſcount was by this time reduced to SET ION 7 and 
diſtreſs. His men had not for many weeks taſted bread or ſalt, or any A bu 
water: Inſtead of five hundred infantry, three hundred horſe, with a ſuppl 


of arms, ammunition; and proviſion; which James had promiſed to ſend from - 


Ireland, he received a reinforcement of three hundred naked recruits ; but, the 
tranſports with the ſtores fell into the hands of the Engliſh. Though this was 
a mortifying diſappointment, he' bore it without repining; and, far from aban- 
doning himſelf to deſpair, began his march to the caſtle” of Blair, which was 
threatened with a ſiege by general Mackay: When he reached this fortreſs, he 
received intelligence that the enemy had entered the paſs of Killycrankie, an 
reſolved to give them battle without delay. He accordingly advanced againſt 
them; and a furious engagement enſued, though it was not of long duration. 
The Highlanders having received and returned the fire of the Englith, fell in 
among them ſword in hand with ſuch impetuofity, that the foot” were utterly 
broke in ſeven minutes. The dragoons fled at the firſt charge in the We 
conſternation : Dundee's horſe, not exceeding one hundred, broke through 
Mackay's own regiment : the earl of Dumbarton, at the head of a few volun- 
teers made hitnſelf maſter of the artillery: twelve hundred of Mackay's forces 
were killed on the ſpot, five hundred taken priſoners; and the reſt fled with 
great precipitation for ſome hours, until they. were rallied by their general, who 
was an officer of approved courage, conduct, and experienoe. Nothing could 
be more complete or deciſive than the r. . which the Highlanders obtained; 
erst — 2 | yer 
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yet it was dearly purchaſed with the death of their beloved chieftain the viſcount 
of Dundee, who fell by a random · ſhot in the engagement, and his fate pro- 
duced ſuch confuſion in his army as prevented all purſuit. He poſſeſſed an en- 
terpriſing ſpirit, undaunted courage, inviolable fidelity, and was peculiarly 
qualified to command the people who fought under his banner. He was the 
life and ſoul of that cauſe which he eſpouſed; and after his death it daily de- 
clined into ruin and diſgrace. Ne was ſucceeded in command by colonel Can- 


non, who landed the reinforcement from Ireland; but, all his deſigns miſcar- 


ried : ſo that the clans, wearied with repeated misfortunes, laid down their arms 
by degrees, and took the benefit of a pardon, which king William offered to 
thoſe who ſhould ſubmit within the time ſpecified in his proclamation. | 
$ XXVIIL . After this ſketch of Scottiſh affairs, it will be neceſſary to take 
a retroſpective view of James, and relate the particulars of his expedition to Ire- 
land. That unfortunate prince and his queen were received with the moſt cor- 
dial hoſpitality by the French. monarch, who aſſigned the caſtle of St. Germain 
for the place of their reſidence, ſupported their houſhold with great magnificence, 
enriched them with preſents, and undertook to re-eſtabliſh them on the throne 
of England. James, however, conducted himſelf in fuch a manner as conveyed 
no favourable idea of his ſpirit and underſtanding. - He ſeemed to have been 
emaſculated by religion; he was deſerted by that courage and magnanimity for 
which his youth had been diſtinguiſhed. He did not diſcover great ſenſibility 
at the loſs of his kingdom. All his faculties were ſwallowed up in bigotry. 
Inſtead of contriving plans for retrieving his crown, he held conferences with 
the jeſuits on topics of religion. The ; pity which his misfortunes excited in 
Lewis was mingled. with contempt. The pope ſupplied him with indulgences, 
while the Romans laughed at him in paſquinades ;. There is a pious man, ſaid 
< the archbiſhop of Rheims, (ironically) who has ſacrificed three crowns for a 
% maſs.” In a word, he ſubjected himſelf to the ridicule and raillery of the 
French nation. F | Mt 
$ XXIX. All the hope of reaſcending the Britiſh throne depended upon his 
friends in Scotland and Ireland. Tyrconnel, who commanded in this laſt king- 
dom was confirmed in his attachment to James, by the — of Hamilton, 
who had undertaken for his ſubmiſſion to the prince of Orange. Nevertheleſs, 
he diſguiſed his ſentiments, and temporized with William, until James ſhould 
be able to ſupply him with reinforcements from France, which he earneſtly ſo- 
licited by private meſſages. In the mean time, with a view to cajole the proteſ- 


tants of Ireland, and amuſe king William with hope of his ſubmiſſion, he per- 


ſuaded the lord Mountjoy, in whom the proteſtants chiefly confided, and baron 
Rice, to go in perſon with a commiſſion to James, repreſenting the neceſſity of 
yielding to the times; and of waiting a fitter opportunity to make uſe of his Iriſh 
ſubjects. Mountjoy, on his arrival at Paris, inſtead of being favoured with an au- 
dience by James, to explain the reaſons. which Tyrconnel had ſuggeſted touching 
the inability of Ireland to reſtore his majeſty, was committed priſoner to the Baſtile, 
on account of the zeal with which he had eſpouſed the proteſtant intereſt. Al- 
though Lewis was ſincerely diſpoſed. to affiſt James effectually, his intentions were 
obſtructed by the diſputes of his miniſtry. Louvois poſſeſſed the chief credit 
in council; but, Seignelai enjoyed a greater ſhare of perſonal favour, both with 
the king and madam de Maintenon. To this nobleman, as ſecretary for ma- 
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rine affairs, James made his chief application; and he had promiſed the com- 
mand of the troops deftined for his ſervice, to Lauſun, whom Louvois hated. 
For theſe reaſons this miniſter thwarted his meaſures, and retarded the aſſiſtance 
which Lewis had promiſed towards his reſtoration. | I 
XXX. Yet, notwithſtanding all his oppoſition, the ſuccours were 8 
and the fleet ready to put to ſea by the latter end of February. The French 
king is ſaid to have offered an army of fifteen thouſand natives of France to ſerve 
in this expedition; but, James replied, that he would ſucceed by the help of his 
own ſubjects, or periſh in the attempt. Accordingly he contented himſelf with 
about twelve hundred Britiſh ſubjects“ and a good number of French officers, 
who were embarked in the fleet at Breſt, conſiſting of fourteen ſhips of the 
line, ſeven frigates, three fireſhips, with a good number of tranſports. The 
French king alſo ſupplied him with a conſiderable quantity of arms for the uſe 
of his adherents in Ireland; accommodated him with a large ſum of mo- 
ney, ſuperb equipages, ſtore of plate, and neceſſaries of all kinds for the 
camp and the houſhold. At parting, he preſented him with his own cuiraſs, 
and embracing him affectionately, * The beſt thing I can wiſh you (ſaid he) is 
that I may never ſee you again.” On the ſeventh day of March James embarked 
at Breſt, together with the count D*Avaux, who accompanied him in quality of 
ambaſſador, and his principal officers. He was detained in the harbour by con- 
trary winds till the ſeventeenth day of the month, when he ſet fail, and on the 
twenty-ſecond landed at Kinſale in Ireland. By this time, king William per- 
ceiving himſelf amuſed by Tyrconnel, had publiſhed a declaration, requiring the 
Iriſh to lay down their arms, and ſubmit to the new government. On the 
rwenty-ſecond day of February thirty ſhips of war had been put in commiſſion, 
and the command of them confered upon admiral Herbert; but, the arma 
ment was retarded in ſuch a manner by the diſputes of the council, and the 
| king's attention to the affairs of the continent, that the admiral was not in a 
condition to fail till the beginning of April, and then with part of his fleet 
only. James was received with open arms at Kinſale, and the whole country 
ſeemed to be at his devotion; for, although the proteſtants in the North had 
declared for the new government, their ſtrength and number was deemed incon- 
ſiderable when compared with the power of Tyrconnel, who had ' difarmed all 
the other proteſtant ſubjects in one day, and aſſembled an army of thirty thou - 
{and foot, and eight thouſand cavalry for the ſervice of his maſter. 
$XXXIT. In the latter end of March, James made his public entry into 
Dublin, amidſt the acclamations of the inhabitants. He was met at the caſtle- 
gate by a proceſſion of popiſh biſhops and prieſts in their pontificals, bearing the 


james in this expedition was attended by the 


duke of Berwick and Mr, Fitzjames grand prior, Je 


the duke of Pawis, the earls of Dover, Melfort, 
Abercorn, and Seaforth; the lords Henry and Tho- 
mas Howard, the lords Drummond, Dangan, 
Trendraught, Buchan, Hunſdon, and Brittas; the 
biſhops of Cheſter and Galway, the late lord- 
chief-juſtice Herbert; the marquis D*Eftrades, 
Mr. de Rozen marechal de camp; Mamoo, Pu- 
ſignan, and Lori lieutenant- generals, Prontee 


engineer- general; the marquis de Albeville, Sir 


John Sparrow, Sir Roger Strickland, Sir William 
nnings, Sir Henry Bond, Sir Charles Carney, 
Sir Edward Vaudrey, Sir Charles Murray, Sir 
Robert Parker, Sir Alphonſo Maiolo, Sir Samuel 


Foxon, and Sir William Wallis; the colonels Por- 


ter, Sarsheld, Anthony and John Hamilton, Simon 
and A Les Ramſay, Dorrington, Suther- 
land, Cliftord, Parker, Purcel, Cannon, and Field- 
ing, with about two and twenty other officers. 
of inferior rank. | | Fo 
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boſt, which he publicly adored. He diſmiſſed from the council-board, the 


lord Granard, judge Keating, 'and other 4 who had exhorted the 
lord - lieutenant to an accommodation with the new government. In their 
room he admitted the French ambaſſador, the biſhop of Cheſter, colonel 


Dorrington, and by degrees, the principal noblemen who accompanied him in 


the expedition. On the ſecond day after his arrival in Dublin, he iſſued five 
oclamations : the firſt recalling all the ſubjects of Ireland who had abandoned 
e kingdom, by a certain time, on pain of outlawry and confiſcation ; and re- 
quiring all perſons to join him againſt the prince of Orange. The ſecond 
contained expreſſions of acknowledgment to his catholic ſubjects for their 
vigilance and fidelity; and an injunction to ſuch as were not actually in his ſer- 
vice, to retain and lay up their arms until it ſnould be found neceſſary to uſe 
them for his advantage. By the third he invited the ſubjects to ſupply his army 
with proviſions; and prohibited the ſoldiers to take any thing without payment. 
By the fourth he raiſed the value of the current coin. And in the fifth he ſum- 
moned a parliament, to meet on the ſeventh day of May at Dublin. Finally, 
he created Tyrconnel a duke, in conſideration of his eminent ſervices. 
- $XXXI1I, The adherents of James in England preſſed him to ſettle · the 
affairs of Ireland immediately, and bring over his army either to the north of 
England, or the weſt of Scotland, where it might be joined by his party, and 
act without delay againſt the uſurper; but, his council diſſuaded him from com- 
plying with their ſolicitations, until Ireland ſhould be totally reduced to obedi - 
ence. On the firſt alarm of an intended maſfacre, the proteſtants of London- 
derry. had ſhut their gates againſt the regiment- commanded by the earl of An- 
trim; and reſolved to defend themſelves againſt the lord-lieutenant. They 
tranſmitted this reſolution to the government of England, together with an ac- 
count of the danger they incurred by ſuch a vigorous meaſure; and implored 
immediate aſſiſtance. They. were accoraingly ſupplied with ſome arms and 
ammunition; but, did not receive any conſiderable reinforcement till the 
middle of April, when two regiments arrived in Loughfoyl, under the com- 
mand of Cunningham and Richards. By this time king James had taken Cole- 
raine, inveſted Killmore, and was almoſt in fight of Londonderry. George 
Walker, rector of Donaghmore, who had- raiſed a regiment for the defence of 
the proteſtants, conveyed this intelligence to Lundy the governor. This officer 
directed him to join,colonel Crafton, and take-poſt at the Long-cauſey, which he 
maintained a whole night againſt the advanced guard of the enemy, until being 
overpowered by numbers, he retreated to Londonderry, and exhorted the gover- 
nor to take the field, as the army of king James was not yet completely formed. 
Lundy aſſembling a council of war, at which Cunningham and Richards 
aſſiſted, they agreed, that as the place was not tenable, it would be imprudent 
to land the two regiments; and that the principal officers ſhould withdraw 
themſelves from Londonderry, the inhabitants of which would obtain the more 
favourable capitulation in conſequence of their retreat. An officer was imme- 
diately diſpatched to king James, with propoſals of a negotiation ; and lieute- 
nant-general Hamilton agreed, that the army ſhould halt at the diſtance of four 
miles from the town. Notwithſtanding this preliminary, James advanced at 
the head of his troops; but met with ſuch a warm reception from the beſieged, 
that he was fain to retire to St. John's town in ſome diſorder. The 9 
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and ſoldiers in garriſon at Londonderry were fo incenſed at the members of the 
council of war, who had reſolved to abandon the place, that they threatened 
immediate vengeance. Cunningham and Richards retired to their ſhips; and 
Lundy locked himſelf in his chamber. In vain did Walker and major Baker 
exhort him to maintain his government. Such was his cowardice or treachery, 
that he abſolutely refuſed to be concerned in the defence of the place; and he 
was ſuffered to eſcape in diſguiſe, with a load of match upon his back: but, 
he was afterwards apprehended in Scotland, from whence he was ſent to London, 
to anſwer; for his perſidy or miſconduct. | 
 SXXXUI. * his retreat, the townſmen choſe Mr. Walker and major 
Baker for their governors, with joint- authority; but, this office they would not 
undertake, until it had been offered to colonel Cunningham as the officer next 
in command to Lundy. He rejected the propoſal, and with Richards returned 
to England, where they were immediately caſhiered. The two new governors, 
thus abandoned to their fate, began to prepare for a vigorous defence; and in- 
deed their courage ſeems to have tranſcended the bounds of diſeretion; for, the 
place was very ill fortified : their cannon, which did not exceed twenty pieces, 
were wretchedly mounted; they had not one engineer to direct their operations; 
they had a very ſmall number of horſe; the garriſon conſiſted of people un- 
acquainted with military diſcipline; they were deſtitute of proviſions; they 
were beſieged by a king in perſon, at the head of a formidable army, directed by 
good officers, and ſupplied with all the neceſſary implements for a ſiege or battle. 
This town was inveſted on the twentieth day of April; the batteries were ſoon 
opened; and ſeveral attacks were made with great impetuoſity: but, the be- 
fiegers were always repulſed with conſiderable loſs. The townſmen gained 

divers advantages in repeated ſallies; and would have held their enemies in the 
utmoſt contempt, had not they been afflicted with a contagious diſtemper, ant 


reduced to extremity: by want of proviſion. They were even tantalized in their 


diſtreſsz for, they had the  mortification to ſee ſome ſhips which had arrived 
with ſupplies from England, prevented from ſailing up the river by the batte- 
ries the enemy had raifed on both ſides, and a boom with which they had 
blocked up the channel. At 1 iy a reinforeement arrived in the Lough, 
under the command of general Kirke, who had deſerted his maſter and been 
employed in the ſervice of king William. He found means to convey intelli- 
gence to Walker, that he had troops and proviſions on board for their relief; 
but, found it impracticable to ſail up the river: he promiſed, however, that he 
would land a body of forces at the Inch, and endeavour to make a diverſion in 
their favour, when joined by the troops at Inniſkillen, which amounted to five 
thouſand men, including two thouſand cavalry, He ſaid he expected fix thou- 


ſand men from England, where they were embarked before he ſet ſail} He 


exhorted them to perſevere in their courage and loyalty, and aſſured them he 
would come to their relief at all hazards. Theſe aſſurances enabled them to 
bear their miſeries a little longer, though their numbers daily diminiſhed; and 
major Baker dying, his place was filled with colonel Michelburn, who now 
acted as collegue to Mr. Walker. kek | | | | 
 FEXXXIV. King James having returned to Dublin to be preſent at the par- 
liament, the command of his army devolved to the French general Roſene, 
who was exaſperated at ſuch an obſtinate oppoſition by a handful 2 


— 
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ſtarved militia. He threatened to raze the town to its foundations, and deſtroy 
the inhabitants, without diſtinction of or ſex, unleſs they would immedli- 


ately ſubmit themſelves to their lawful ſovereign. The governors treated his 
menaces with contempt; and publiſhed an order, that no perſon, on pain of death, 


| ſhould talk of ſurrendering. They had now conſumed the laſt remains of their 
proviſion, and ſupported life by eating' the fleſh. of horſes, dogs, cats, rats, 


mice, tallow, ſtarch, and ſalted hides ; and even this loathſome food began to 
fail. Roſene finding them deaf to all his propoſals, threatened to wreak his 
vengeance on all the proteſtants of that country, and drive them under the 
walls of Londonderry, where they ſhould be ſuffered to periſh by famine. The 
biſhop of Meath being informed of this deſign, complained to king James of 
the barbarous intention, intreating his majeſty to prevent its being put in exe- 
cution. That prince aſſured him that he had already ordered. Roſene to deſiſt 


from ſuch proceedings. Nevertheleſs, he executed his threats with the utmoſt ri- 


9 


our. Parties of dragoons were detached on this cruel ſervice, and after having 
firipped all the proteſtants for thirty miles round, they drove theſe unhappy peo- 
ple before them like cattle ; without even ſparing the enfeebled old men, nurſes 
with infants at their breaſts, tender children, women juſt delivered, and ſome 
even in the pangs of labour. Above four thouſand of theſe miſerable objects 
were driven under the walls of Londonderry. This expedient, far from anſwer- 
ing the purpoſe of Roſene, produced a quite contrary effect. The beſieged were 
ſo exaſperated at this act of inhumanity, that they reſolved to — rather than 
ſubmit to ſuch a barbarian. They erected a gibbet in ſight of the enemy, and 
ſent a meſſage to the French general, importing, That they would hang all the 
priſoners they had taken during the ſiege, unleſs the proteſtants whom they had 
driven under the walls, ſnould be immediately diſmiſſed. This threat pro- 
duced a negotiation, in conſequence of which the proteſtants were releaſed, 
after they had been detained three days without taſting food. Some hundreds 
died of famine or fatigue; and thoſe who lived to return to their own habita- 
tions, found them plundered and ſacked by the papiſts; ſo that the greater num- 
her periſhed for want, or were murdered by the ſtraggling parties of the enemy: 
yet, thoſe very people had for the moſt part obtained proteëtions from king 
James, to which no reſpect was payed by his general. * 

S XXXV. The garriſon of Londonderry was now reduced from ſeven to 


f Give thouſand ſeven hundred men; and theſe were driven to ſuch extremity of 


diſtreſs, that they began to talk of killing the popiſn inhabitants, and feed- 


ing on their bodies. In this emergency, Kirke, who had hitherto lain inactive, 


ordered two ſhips laden with proviſion to fail up the river, under convoy of 
the Dartmouth frigate. One of theſe, called the Mountjoy, broke the enemy's 

boom; and all the three, after having ſuſtained a very hot fire from both ſides 
of the river, arrived in ſafety at the town, to the inexpreſſible joy of the inha- 

bitants. The army of James were ſo diſpirited by the ſucceſs of this enter- 

prize, that they abandoned the ſiege in the night; and retired with precipitation, 

after having loſt about nine thouſand men before the place. Kirke no ſooner 
took poſſeſſion of the town, than Walker was prevailed upon to embark for 
England, with an addreſs of 'thanks from the inhabitants to their majeſties, for 

the ſeaſonable relief they had received. enen 
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$ XXXVI. The Inniſkilliners. were no leſs remarkable than he, porple -of ; 
Londonderry for the valour and perſeverance with which they oppoſed the pa- 
piſts. They raiſed twelve ne, which they regimented under the com- 
mand of Guſtavus Hamilton, w they choſe for their governor; They pro- 
claimed William and Mary on the eleventh ow of March; and reſolved in a 
general council to. maintain their title againſt Ks Wa The lord Gilmoy 
inveſted the caſtle of Crom belonging to the prote in the neighbourhood 
of Inniſkillin, the inhabitants of which threw ſuccours into the place, and com- 
pelled Gilmoy to xetire to Belturbet. A detachment of the garriſon, com- 
manded by lieutenant-colonel Lloyd, took and demoliſhed the caſtle of Aughor; 
and they gained the advantage in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes with the enemy. On the day 
that preceded the relief of Londonderry, they defeated {ix thouſand Iriſh par 
piſts at a place called Newton-Butler, and took their commander Maccarty, 
commonly called lord Moncaſhel. | | | _ {iT 
8 XXXVII. The Iriſh parliament being aſſembled at Dublin, according to 
the proclamation of king James, he, in a {peech from the throne, thanked them 
for the zeal, courage, and loyalty they had manifeſted; extolled the generoſity 
of the French king, who had enabled him to viſit them in perſon, inſiſted 
upon executing, his deſign of eſtabliſhing liberty of conſcience, as a ſtep equally 
agreeable. to the dictates of humanity and diſcretion ;, and promiſed to concur 
with them in enacting .ſcuh laws as would contribute to the peace, afflu : 
ence, and ſecurity of his ſubjects. Sir Richard Neagle being choſen ſpeaker of 
the commons, moved for an addreſs of thanks to his majeſty; and that the 
count D'Avaux ſhould be deſired to make their acknowledgments to the moſt 
chriſtian king, for the generous aſſiſtance he had given to their ſovereign. Theſe 
addreſſes being drawn up, with the concurrence of both houſes, a bill was 
brought in to recognize the king's title, to expreſs their abhorrence of the uſur · 
pation by the prince of Orange, as well as of the defection of the Engliſh. 
Next day James publiſhed a declaration, complaining of the calumnies which 
his enemies had ſpread to his prejudice; expatiating upon his own impartiality 
in preferring his proteſtant ſubjects; his care in protecting them from their 
enemies, in redreſſing their grievances, and in granting liberty of conſcience; 
promiſing that he would take no ſtep but with the approbgtion of -parliament ; 
offering a free pardon to all perſons who ſhould defert his enemies, and join with 
him in four and twenty days after his landing in Ireland; and charging all 
the blood that might be ſhed, upon thoſe who ſhould continue in rebel - 
lion. | 92 | Del dais | 
S XXXVIIL His conduct, however, very ill agreed with this declaration: 
nor can it be excuſed on any other ſuppoſition but that of his being governed 
in {ſome caſes againſt. his own inclination, by the count D' Avaux, and the Iriſh 
catholics, on whom his whole dependance was placed. As both houſes were 
chiefly filled with members of that perſuaſion, we ought not to wonder at their 
bringing in a bill for repealing the act of ſettlement, by which the proteſtants 
of the kingdom had been ſecured in the poſſeſſion of their eſtates. Theſe were 
by this law diveſted of their lands, which reverted to the beirs of thoſe 
catholics to whom they belonged before the rebellion. This iniquitous bill 
was framed in ſuch a manner, that no regard was payed to ſuch proteſtant 
owners as had purchaſed eſtates for valuable conſiderations: no allowance was 
„Vor. IV. | | _— made 
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made for improvements, nor any proviſion for proteſtant widows: the poſſeſſor 
and tenants were not even allowed to remove their ſtock and corn. When the 
bill was ſent up to the lords, Dr. Dopping biſhop of Meath oppoſed it with equal 
courage and ability; and an addreſs in behalf of the purchaſers under the act 
of ſettlement, was preſented to the king by the earl of Granard: but, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe remonſtrances, it received the royal aſſent ; and the proteſtants 
of Ireland were moſtly ruined. . oo: 92100. Benin 
XXXIX. Yet, in order to complete their deſtruction, an act of attainder 
was paſſed againſt all proteſtants whether male or female, whether of high or 
low degree, who were abſent from the kingdom, as well as againſt all thoſe 
who retired into any part of the three kingdoms, which did not own the autho- 
rity of king James, or correſponded with rebels, or were any ways aiding, 
abetting, or aſſiſting to them from the firſt day of Auguſt in the preceding year. 
The number of proteſtants attainted by name in this act, amounted to about 
three thouſand, including two archbiſhops, one duke, ſeventeen - earls, ſeven 
counteſſes, as many biſhops, eighteen barons, three and thirty baronets, one 
and fifty knights, eighty-three clergymen, who were declared traitors, and ad- 
judged to ſuffer the pains of death and forfeiture. The individuals ſubjected 
to this dreadful proſcription, were even cut off from all hope of pardon, and 
all benefit of appeal: for, by a clauſe in the act, the king's pardon was deemed 
null, unleſs enrolled: before the firſt day of December; and a ſubſequent law 
was enacted, declaring Ireland independent of the Engliſh parliament; This 
aſſembly paſſed another act, granting twenty thouſand pounds per annum, out 
of the forfeited eſtates, to Tyrconnel, in acknowledgement of his ſignal ſervices :- 
they impoſed a tax of twenty thouſand pounds per month for the ſervice of 
the king: the royal aſſent was given to an act for liberty of conſcience: they 
enacted that the tythes payable by papiſts ſhould be delivered to prieſts of that 
communion: the maintenance of the proteſtant clergy in cities and corpora- 
tions was taken away: and all diſſenters were exempted from eccleſiaſtical. ju - 
riſdictions. So that the eſtabliſhed church was deprived of all power and pre- 
rogative; notwithſtanding the expreſs promiſe of James, who had declared im- 
mediately after his landing, that he would maintain the clergy in their rights 
and privileges. | en Shri (he ne Fl 
$XL. Nor was the king lefs arbitrary in the executive part of his government, 
if we ſuppoſe. that he countenanced the grievous acts of oppreſſion that were 
daily committed upon the proteſtant ſubjects of Ireland: but the tyranny: of 
his proceedings may be juſtly: imputed to the temper of his — con · 
fiſting of men abandoned to all ſenſe of juſtice and humanity, who acted from 
the Gckaten of rapacity and revenge, inflamed with all the acrimony of re- 
ligious rancour. Soldiers were permitted to live upon free quarter; the people 
were robbed and plundered; - licences and protections were abuſed, in order to 
extort money from the trading part of the nation. The king's old ſtores 
were ranſacked, the ſhops of tradeſmen, and the kitchens of burghers, were 
pillaged to. ſupply the mint with a quantity of braſs, which was converted 
into current coin for his majeſty's occaſions. An arbitrary value was ſet upon 
it, and all perſons were required and commanded to take it in payment, un- 
der the ſevereſt penalties, though the proportion between its intrinſic worth 


and currency was nearly as one to three hundred. A vaſt ſum of this counter 
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feit coin was iſſued in the courſe of one year, and forced upon the proteſtants 
in payment of merchandize, proviſion, and neeeſſaries for the king's ſervice. 
James, not content with the ſupply granted by parliament, im by his 
own authority a tax of twenty thouſand pounds per month on chattels, as the 
former was laid upon lands. This ſeems to have been a temporary expedient, 
during the adjournment of the two houſes, as the term of the affefiment was 
limited to three months: it was, however, levied by virtue of a commiſſion 
under the ſeals; and ſeems to have been a ſtretch of the prerogative the leſs 
excuſable, as he might have obtained the money in a parliamentary way. 
Underſtanding that the proteſtants had laid out all their braſs money, in pur- 
chaſing great quantities of hides, tallow, wool, and corn, he aſſumed the 
deſpotic power of fixing the prices of theſe commodities, and then bought 
them for his on uſe. One may ſee his miniſters were bent upon the utter 
deſtruction of thoſe unhappy people.. CONF YY enn | 
 $XLI. All vacancies in public ſchools were ſupplied with popiſh teachers. 
The penſion allowed from the exchequer to the univerſity of Dublin, was cut 
off: the vice-provoſt, fellows, and ſcholars, were expelled : their furniture, 
plate, and public library, were ſeized, without the leaſt ſhadow of pretence, and 
in direct violation of the king's promiſe to preſerve their privileges and immu- 
nities. His officers converted the college into à garriſon, the chapel into x 
magazine, and the apartments into priſons : a popiſh prieſt-was appointed pro- 
voſt ; one Maccarty of the ſame perſuaſion was made library-keeper ; and the 
whole foundation was changed into a catholic ſeminary. When biſhoprics and 
benefices in the gift of the crown became vacant, the king ordered the profits 
to be lodged in the exchequer, and ſuffered the cures to be totally neglected. 
The revenues were chiefly employed in the maintenance of romiſh biſhops and 
prieſts, who grew ſo inſolent under this indulgence,” that in ſeveral places they 
forcibly ſeized the proteſtant churches. When complaint was made of this 
outrage, the king promiſed to do juſtice to the injured ; and in ſome places 
actually ordered the churches to be reſtored : but the popiſh clergy refuſed to 
comply with his order, alledging, that in ſpirituals they owed obedience to 
no earthly power but the holy ſee; and James found himſelf unable to protect 
his proteſtant ſubjects againſt a powerful body which he durſt not diſoblige. 
Some ſhips appearing in the bay of Dublin, a proclamation was iſſued, for- 
bidding the proteſtants to aſſemble in any place of worſhip, or elſewhere, on 
pain of death. By a ſecond; they were commanded to bring in their arms, on 
pain of being treated as rebels and traitors. Lutterel governor of Dublin 
publiſned an ordinance by beat of drum, requiring the farmers to bring in 
their corn for his majeſty's horſes within a certain day; otherwiſe he would 
order them to be hanged before their own' doors. Brigadier Sarsfield com- 
manded all proteſtants of a certain diſtrict to retire to the diſtance of ten miles 
from their habitations, on pain of death; and, in order to keep up the credit 
of the braſs money, the ſame penalty was denounced, in a proclamation, againſt 
any perſon who ſhould give more than one pound eighteen ſhillings for a 
ginn nin r 2 lit gt A 10111991 | 
- $ XLII. All the revenues of Irelafid, and” all the ſchemes” contrived to 
bolſter up the credit of this baſe coin, would have proved inſufficient to ſup- 
port the expences of the war, had 1 27 James received occaſional ſupplies _ 
2122; 74 2 | 8 
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the French monarch. After the return of the fleet which had eonveyed him to 
Ireland, Lewis ſent another ftrong ſquadron, commanded-by Chateau Renault, as 
a convoy to ſome tranſports laden with arms, ammunition, and a large ſum of 
money for the uſe of king James. Before they failed from Breſt, king William 
being informed of their deſtination, detached admiral Herbert from Spithead, 
with twelve ſhips of the line, one fireſhip, and four tenders, in order to inter- 
cept the enemy. He was driven by ſtreſs of weather into Milford-haven, 
from whence he ſteered his courſe to Kinſale, on the ſuppoſition that the 
French fleet had failed from Breſt; and that in all probability he would fall 
in with them on the coaſt of Ireland: On the firſt day of May, he diſcovered 
them at anchor in Bantrey-bay, and ſtood in to engage them, though they 
were greatly ſuperior to him in number. They no ſooner perceived him at 

day - break, than they weighed, ſtood out to wind ward, formed their line, bore 
down and began the action, which was maintained for two hours with 
valour on both ſides, though the Engliſh fleet ſuſtained conſiderable damage 
from the ſuperior fire of the enemy. Herbert tacked ſeveral times, in hope of 
gaining the weather- gage; but the French admiral kept his wind with un- 
common ſkill and perſeverance. At length the Engliſh ſquadron ſtood off to 
ſea, and maintained a running fight till five in the afternoon, when Chateau 
Renault tacked about and returned into the bay, content with the honour he 
had gained. The loſs of men was inconſiderable on both ſides; and, where the 
odds were ſo great, the victor could not reap much glory. Herbert retired 
to the iſles of Scilly, where he expected a reinforcement ; but being diſap- 
pointed in this expectation, he returned to Portſmouth, in very ill humour, 
with which his officers and men were infected. The common ſailors ſtill re- 
tained ſome attachment to James, who had formerly been a favourite among 
them; and the officers complained that they had been ſent upon this ſervice 
with a force ſo much inferior to that of the enemy. King William, in order 
to appeaſe their diſcontent, made an excurſion to Portſmouth, where he dined 
with the admiral on board the ſhip Elizabeth, declared his intention of creating 
him an earl, in conſideration of his good conduct and ſervices, conferred the 


which he had been degraded, fined, ſcourged, and ſet in the pillory, was now 
annulled, and the commons recommended him to his majeſty for 8 


Chap. IJ. OF E NN. GLAN D. 
ſiaſtical preferment. He received one chouſand pounds in money, with a pen · 
ſion of three hundred p for his on life and that of his: ſon, Pe 
moreover gratified with a place of one hundred pounds a year; but the father 
of petitioning the houſe of lords for a reverſal af the judgment given againſt 
him on his being convicted of perjury. The opinions of all the judges and 
counſel at the bar were heard on this ſubject, and à bill of reverſal paſſed 
the commons; but the peers having inſerted ſome amendments and a proviſo, 
a conference was demanded, and violent heats enſued. Oates, however, was 
releaſed from confinement ; and the lords, with the conſent of the commons, 
recommended bim to his majeſty for a pardon, which he obtained, together 


with a comfortable penſion. The committee appointed to inquire into the 


caſes of the ſtate- priſoners, found Sir Robert Wright, late lord chief juſtice 
to have been concerned in the cruelties committed in the Weſt after the inſur- 
rection of Monmouth; as alſo one of the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, and 
guilty of manifold enormities. Death had by this time delivered Jeffries from 
the reſentment of the nation. Graham and Burton, who had acted as ſollici- 
tors in the illegal proſecutions carried on againſt thoſe who oppoſed the court 
in the reign of Charles II. were reported guilty of having been inſtrumental 
in taking away the lives and eſtates of thoſe who had fuffered the loſs of either 
under colour of law for eight years laſt paſt ; of having, by malicious in- 
dictments, informations, and proſecutions of Quo Warranto, endeavoured the 
ſubverſion of the proteſtant religion, and the government of the realm; and 
of having waſted many thouſand pounds of the public revenue in the courle of 
theſe infamous practices. 4 12 | 

- $ XLIV. Nor did the miſconduct of the preſent miniſtry eſcape the ani- 
madverſion of the parliament. The lords having addreſſed the king to put 
the iſle of Wight, Jerfey, Guernſey, Scilly, Dover-caſtle, and the other for- 
treſſes of the kingdom, in a poſture of defence, and to diſarm the papiſts, em- 
powered a committee to enquire into the miſcarriages in Ireland, which were 
generally imputed to the neglect of the marquiſſes of Caermarthen and Halli- 
tax. They preſented an addreſs to the king, deſiring the minute book of the 
committee for Iriſh affairs might be put into their hands; but his majeſty de- 
clined gratifying them in this particular: then the commons voted, that thoſe 
perſons who had adviſed the king to delay this ſatisfaction were enemies to the 
kingdom. William, alarmed at this reſolution, allowed them to inſpect the 
book, in which they found very little for their purpoſe. The houſe re- 
ſolved that an addreſs ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, declaring that the 
ſuccour of Ireland had been retarded by unneceſſary delays; that the tranſports 
prepared were not ſufficient to convey the forces to that kingdom; and that 
ſeveral ſhips had been taken by the enemy, for want of proper convoy. At 
the ſame time the queſtion was put, Whether or not they hould addreſs the 
king againſt the marquis of Hallifax ? But it was carried in the negative by a 
{mall majority. Before this period, Howe vice-chamberlain to the queen had 


moved for an addreſs againſt ſuch counſellors as had been impeached in par- 


kament, and betrayed the liberties of the nation. This motion was levelled 
at Carmaerthen and Hallifax, the firſt of whom had been formerly impeached 
of high treaſon, under the title of earl of Danby ; and the other was charged 


with 


obtained any eccleſiaſtical benefice. Titus Oares ſeized this opportunity 
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with all the miſconduct of the preſent adminiſtration. Warm debates enſued, 
and in all probability the motion would have been carried in the affirmative, 
had not thoſe who ſpoke warmly in behalf of it, ſuddenly cooled in the courſe 
of the diſpute. Some letters from king James to his partiſans being inter- 

and containing ſome hints of an intended invaſion, Mr. Hambden, 
chairman of the committee of the whole houſe, enlarged upon the imminent 
danger to which the kingdom was expoſed, and moved for a further ſupply 
to his majeſty. In this unexpected motion, he was not ſeconded by one mem- 


ber. The houſe, however, having taken the letters into conſideration, reſolved 


to dra up an addreſs to the king, defiring him to ſecure and diſarm all pa- 

iſts of note; and they brought in a bill for attainting ſeveral perſons in re- 

ellion againſt their giajeſties; but it was not finiſhed during this ſeſſion. 
S XLV. Another mn in the houſe of lords, enjoining the 
ſubjects to wear the woollen mani re at certain ſeaſons of the year, a pe- 
tition was preſented: againſt it by the ſilk - weavers of London and Canterbury, 
aſſembled in a tumultuous manner at Weſtminſter. The lords refuſed their 
petition, becauſe this was an unuſual manner of application. They were per- 
ſuaded to return to their reſpective places of abode: precautions were taken 
againſt a ſecond riot; and the bill was unanimouſly rejected in the upper houſe. 
This parliament paſſed an act, veſting the preſentations belonging to papiſts in 


the two univerſities ;:thoſe of the ſouthern counties being given to Oxford; and 


thoſe of the northern to Cambridge, on certain ſpecified conditions. Courts 
of conſcience were erected at Briſtol, Glouceſter, and Newcaſtle ; and that of 
the Marches of Wales was aboliſhed, as an intolerable oppreſſion on that 
country. The proteſtant clergymen who had been forced to leave their bene- 
fices in Ireland, were rendered capable of holding any living in England, with- 
out forfeiting their title to their former preferment, with the proviſo that they 
ſhould reſign their Engliſh benefices when reſtored to thoſe they had been 
obliged to relinquiſh. The ſtatute of Henry IV. againſt multiplying: gold 
and ſilver was now repealed : the ſubjects were allowed to melt and refine 
metals and ores, and extract gold and ſilver from them, on condition that it 
ſnould be brought to the Mint and converted into money, the owners receiving 
its full value in current coin. Theſe, and ſeveral other bills of ſmaller im- 
portance being paſſed, the two houſes adjourned to the twentieth day of Sep - 
tember, and afterwards to the nineteenth day of October. TEE 
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_ obtain a vittory, over the Iriſb. 5 III. cenſured for his inactivity. 
S IV. Te French-worſted | at Waben, 8 V. Succeſs of the confederates in 

German. The Turks defeated at Patochin, Niſſa, and Madin. 5 VI. Death- 
of pope- Innacent. XI. $ VII. King William becomes unpopular. VII. 4 
| good number of the clergy reſiſe to take the oaths.” & IX. The king grants a 
commiſſion for. reforming church-diſcipline. & X. Meeting | the convocation. 
$ X1, Their /efjion difcontinugd by repeated prorogations. & XII. 8 
in parliament... & XIII. Te Whigs ee the Bill of indemnity. & XIV. 7. 
commons reſume the inquiry into the cauſe of the miſcarriages in SD XV. 
King William irritated againſi the: Whigs. - S XVI. Plot againſt the govern- 
ment by Sir James Montgomery, diſcuvered by biſhop: Burnet. & XVII. "Warm 
debates in parliament about the. corporation-bill. & XVIII. The king reſolves to 
Jiniſh the Iriſh war in perſon. & XIX. General Ludlow arrives in England; 
but is obliged to withdraw. & XX. Efforts of the Facobites in Scotland. 
$ XXI. The court intereſt triumphs over all oppoſition in that country. & XXII. 
The Tory intereſt prevails in the new parliament of England. & XXIII. Bill 
for recognizing - their majeſties. & XXIV. Another wiolent conteſt about "the 
bill of abjuration. & XXV. King William lands in Ireland. $XXVI. King 
James marches to the Boyne. & XXVII. William reſolves to give him battle. 
) XX VIII. Battle of the Boyne... & XXIX. Death and charatter of Schom-- 

XXX. James embarks for France. XX XI. Villiam enters Dublin, 
| 7 publiſhes his declaration. & XXXII. The French obtain à victory auer the 

Engliſh and Dutch fleets off Benchy- bead. & XNXIII. Torrington committed 
priſoner to the Tower, & XXXIV. Pragreſi a iam in Ireland. XXXV. 
He inveſts Limerick; but is obliged to raiſe. the fiege, and returm to England. 

S XXXVI. Cork and Kinſale reduced by the earl of Marlborough.) & XXX VII. 
Lauzun. and the French forces quit Ireland. & XXXVIII. Te duke of Savoy 
Joins the confederacy. S XXXIX. Prince Waldeck defeated at Flerus. XL. 

The archduke Joſeph elected king af tbe Roman. Death of tbe duke of Lor 

raine. Progreſs of the war againſt the Turks. 8 XLI. Meeting of the par- 
liament. XLII. The commons comply with all the king's demands. F XII 
Petition of the Tories in the city of London.  XLIV. Attempt againſt the 
marquis of Carmaerthen. & XLV. The king's voyage to Holland. $ XLVL 
He affiſts at a . Returns to * Fa 


$1. TProucn the affairs of Ireland were extremely. preſſing, and the 
proteſtants of that country had made repeated application for relief, 
the ſuccours were retarded either by the diſputes among the miniſters, or the 
neglect of thoſe who had the management of the expedition, in ſuch a manner, 
that wing James had been ſix months in Ireland before the army was embarked 
for that kingdom. At length, eighteen regiments of infantry, and five of dra- 
goons rap raiſed for that ſervice, a train of artillery provided, and tranſports 
Nee. 
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prepared, the duke of Schomberg, on whom king William had conferred the 
chief command of this armament, ſet out for Cheſter, after he had in perſon 
thanked the commons for 3 ged they had payed to his ſervices; 


and received aſſurances from the houſe that they would pay particular attention 
to him and his army. On the thirteenth day of Auguſt he landed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Carrickfergus with about ten thouſand foot and dragoons, and took 


poſſeſſion of Belfaſt, from hence the enemy retired at his approach to Carrick- 


tergus, where they reſolved to make à ſtand. The duke having refreſhed his 
men, marched thither and inveſted the place the ſiege was carried on till the 
twenty - ſixth day of the month, when the breaclies being practieable, the be- 
coed capitulated, on condition of marching out with their arms and as much 
baggage as they could carry on their backs; and of their being conducted to the 
next Iriſh garriſon, which was at Newry. . During this —_— duke was joined 
by the reſt of his army from England; but, be had. left orders for conveying 
the greater part of the artillery and ſtores from Cheſter directly to Carling- 
ford. He now began his march through Liſburne and Hilſborough, encamped 
at Drummore, where the proteſtants of the North had been lately routed by 
Hamilton; thence he proceeded to rillane, where he was joined by the 
horſe and dragoons of Inifkillin. Then the enemy abandoned Newry and Dun- 
dalk, in the neighbourhood of which Schomberg encamped on a low, damp, - 
ground, having the town and river on the ſouth, and ſurrounded on every other 
part by hills, bogs, and mountains. 

$ II. His army conſiſting chiefly of new-raiſed men little inured to hardſhip, 
began. to flag under the fatigue of marching, the inclemency of the weather, 
and ſcarcity of proviſion. Here he was reinforced by the regiments of Kirke, 
Hanmer, and Stuart; and would have continued his march to Drogheda, where 
he underſtood Roſene lay with about twenty thouſand men, had not he been 
obliged to wait for the artillery, which was not yet arrived at Carlingford. King 
James having aſſembled allchis forces, advanced towards Schomberg, and ap- 
peared before his intrenchmerſts in order of battle; but, the duke knowing they 
were greatly ſupetior in number of horſe, and that his on army was undifci- 
plined, and weakened by death and ſickneſs, reſtrained his men within the lines; 
and in a little time the enemy retreated. Immediately after their departure, a 
conſpiracy was diſcovered in the Engliſn camp, hatched by ſome French papiſts, 
who had inſinuated themſel ves into the proteſtant regiments. One * theſe. 


whoſe name was Du Pleſſis, had written a letter to the ambaſſadorD* Avaux, pro- 


miſing to deſert with all the papiſts of the three French regiments in Schomberg's 
army. This letter being found, Du Pleſſis and five accomplices were tried by a 
court- martial, and executed. About two hundred and fifty papiſts being diſ- 
covered in the French regiments, they were ſent over to England, and from 
thence to Holland. While Schomberg remained in this ſituation, the Inniſkil- 
liners made excurſions in -the neighbourhood, under the command of colonel 


| Lloyd; and on the twenty-ſeventh day of September, they obtained a complete 


victory over five times their number of the Iriſh ; having killed ſeven hun- 
dred on the ſpot, and taken O Kelly their commander, with about fifty officers, 
and a conſiderable booty of cattle. The duke was ſo pleaſed with their behavi- 
our on this occaſion, that they received a very honourable teſtimony of his ap- 
probation. r | 40 Hin nien i603: einn 4 

* § III. 


Chap. II. OF ENGLAND. 

$ III. Mean while the enemy took of James-Town, and reduced 
Sligo, one of the forts of which was gallantly defended by St. Sauveur, a French 
captain, and his company of grenadiers, until he was obliged to capitulate for 
want of water and proviſion. A contagious diſtemper ſtill continued to rage 
in Schomberg's camp, and ſwept off a great number of officers and ſoldiers : 
ſo that in the beginning of next ſpring, not above half the number of thoſe 
who went over with the general, remained alive. He was cenſured for his in- 
activity; and the king in repeated letters defired him to hazard an engagement, 
provided any opportunity ſhould occur : but, he did not think proper to run the 
riſque of a battle, againſt an enemy that was above thrice his number, well- 
diſciplined, healthy, and conducted by able officers. Nevertheleſs, he was cer- 
tainly blameable for having choſen ſuch an unwholeſome ſituation; from whence, 
at the approach of winter, he retired into quarters, in hope of being reinforced 
with ſeven thouſand Danes who had already arrived in Britain. Theſe auxiliaries 
were ſtipulated in a treaty which William had juſt concluded with the king of 
Denmark. The Engliſh were not more ſucceſsful at ſea than they had proved 
in their operations by land. Admiral Herbert, now created earl of Torrington, 
having failed to Ireland with the combined ſquadrons of England and Holland, 
made a fruitleſs attempt upon Cork, and Joſt a great number of ſeamen by 
ſickneſs, which was imputed to bad proviſion. The Dartmouth ſhip of war 
fell into the hands of the enemy, who infeſted the channel with ſuch a number 

of armed ſhips and privateers, that the trade of England ſuſtained incredible 
dam e. Y | L365 | 
$ Iv. The affairs of France wore but a gloomy bor rod on the continent, 
where all the powers of Europe ſeemed to have conſpired her deſtruction. King 
William had engaged in a new league with the ſtates-general, in which former 
treaties of peace and commerce were confirmed. It was ſtipulated, that in caſe 
the king of Great-Britain ſnould be attacked, the Dutch ſhould aſſiſt him with 
ſix thouſand infantry and twenty ſhips of the line; and that, provided hoſtilities 
ſhould be committed againſt the ſtates-general, England ſhould ſupply them 
with ten thouſand infantry and twenty ſhips of war. 'This treaty was no ſooner 
ratified than king William diſpatched the lord Churchill, whom he had by this 
time created earl of Marlborough, to Holland, in order to command the Britiſh 
auxiliaries in that ſervice, to the number of eleven thouſand, the greater part of 
which had been in the army of king James when the prince of Orange landed 
in England. He forthwith joined the Dutch army under the command of 
prince Waldec, who had fixed his rendezvous in the county of Liege, with a 
view to act againſt the French army commanded by the marechal D*Humieres, 
while the prince of Vaudemont headed a little army of obſervation, conſiſting 
of Spaniards, Dutch, and Germans, to watch the motions of Calvo in another part 
of the Low-Countries. The city of Liege was compelled to renounce the neu- 
trality and declare for the allies. Marechal D*Humieres attacked the foragers 
belonging to the army of the ſtates at Walcourt, in the month of Auguſt ; an 
obſtinate engagement enſued, and the French were obliged to retreat in confu- 
ſion, with the loſs of two thouſand men, and ſome pieces of artillery. The army 
of obſervation levelled part of the French lines on the ſide of Courtray; and 

raiſed contributions on the territories of the enemy. on rat to vo 
Sv. The French were almoſt intire maſters of the three eccleſiaſtical electorates 
of 1 They poſſeſſed Mentz, 1 Bonne, Keiſerſwaert, * 
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and Landau. They had blown up the caſtle of Heidelberg in the Palatinate, 
and deſtroyed Manheim. They had reduced Worms and Spires to aſhes; and 
demoliſhed Frankendahl, together with ſeveral other fortreſſes. Theſe conqueſts, 
the fruits of ſudden invaſion, were covered with anumerous army, commanded by 
the marechal de Duras ; and all his interior generals were officers of diſtinguiſhed 
courage, and ability. Nevertheleſs, he found it difficult to maintain his ground 
againſt the different princes of the empire. The duke of Lorraine, who com- 
manded the imperial troops, inveſted Mentz, and took it by capitutation : the 
elector of Brandenburgh having reduced Keiſerſwaert, undertook the ſiege of 
Bonne, which the garriſon furrendered, after having made a long and Vigorous 
defence. Nothing contributed more to the union of the German princes than 
their reſentment of the ſhocking barbarity with which the French had plun- 
dered, waſted; and depopulated their country. Lewis having by his intrigues 
in Poland, and at Conſtantinople, prevented a pacification between the empe- 
ror and the Ottoman - porte, the campaign was opened in Croatia, where five 
thouſand Turks were defeated by a body of Croats between Vihitz and Novi. 
The prince of Baden, who commanded the Imperialifts on that fide, having 
thrown a bridge over the Morava at Paſſarowitz, croſſed that river, and marched 
in queſt of the Turkiſh army, amounting to fifty thouſand men, headed by a 
feraſkier. On the thirtieth day of Auguſt he attacked the enemy in their en- 
trenchments near Patochin, forced their lines, routed them with great ſlaugh- 
ter, and took poſſeſſion of their camp, baggage, and artillery. They retreated 
to Niſſa, where their general finding them ſtill more numerous than the Impe- 
rialiſts, reſolved to make a ſtand; and encamped in a ſituation that was inac- 
ceſſible in every part except the rear, which he left open for the convenience of 
à retreat. Through this avenue he was, on the twenty-fourth day of Septemher, 
attacked by the prince of Baden, who, after a deſperate reſiftance, obtained an- 
other complete victory, enriched his troops with the ſpoils of the enemy; and 
entered Niſſa without oppoſition. There he found above three thouſand horſes. 
and a vaſt quantity of proviſion. Having repoſed his army for a few days in 
this place, he reſumed his march againft the Turks, who had choſen an advan- 
eous poſt at Widin, and ſeemed ambitious of retrieving the honour they had 
loſt in the two former engagements. The Germans attacked their lines with- 
out heſitation ; and though the Muſſulmans fought with incredible fury, they 
were 2 third time defeated with great ſlaughter. This defeat was attended with: 
the loſs of Widin, which being ſurrendered to the victor, he diſtributed his troops, 
in winter · quarters, and returned to Vienna covered with laurels. 2 5 
$ VI. The French were likewiſe baffled in their attempt upon Catalonia, 
where the duke de Noailles had taken Campredon, in the month of May. 


Leaving a garriſon in this place, he retreated to the frontiers of France, while 


the duke de Villa-Hermoſa, at the head of a Spaniſh army, blocked up the place, 
and laid Roufillon under contribution. He afterwards undertook the fiege in 
form, and Noailles marched to its relief; but, he was ſo hard preſſed by the 
Spaniards, that he withdrew the garriſon, diſmantled the place, and retreated 
with great precipitation. The French king hoped to derive ſome conſiderable 
advan rom the death of pope Innocent XI. which happened on the twelfth, 
day of Auguſt. That pontiff had been an inveterate enemy to Lewis ever ſince 
the affair of the franchiſes, and the ſeizure of Avignon. Cabals were imme- 


diately formed at Rome by the French faction, againſt the Spaniſh and 1 * 
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rial intereſt, The French cardinals. de Bouillon and Bonzi, accompanied 
by Furſtemberg, repaired to Rome with a large ſum of money. Peter Otto- 


boni, a Venetian, was elected pope, and aſſumed the name of Alexander VIII. 


The duke de Chaulnes ambaſſador from France, immediately ſignified, in the 


name of his maſter, that Avignon ſhould be reſtored to the patrimony 
of the church; and Lewis renounced the franchiſes in a letter written by his 
own hand to the new pontiff. Alexander received theſe marks of reſpect with 
the warmeſt acknowledgments; but, when the ambaſſador and Furſtemberg 


beſought him to re-examine the election of the biſhop of Cologne, which had 


been the ſource of ſo. much calamity to the empire, he lent a deaf ear to their | 


ſollicitations. He even confirmed the diſpenſations granted by his predeceſſor 


to the prince of Bavaria, who was thus impowered to lend groupe my of the 
by the canons. 
Furſtemberg retired in diſguſt to Paris, where Lewis immediately gratified 


electorate, though he had not yet attained the age requi 
him with the abbey of St. Germains. 


$VII. King William found it an eaſier task to unite the councils of Europe 


againſt the common enemy, than to conciliate and preſerve the affections of his 
own ſubjects, among whom he began viſibly to decline in point of popularity. 
Many were diſſatisfied with his meaſures ; and a great number even of thoſe. 
who had exerted themſelves for his elevation, had conceived a diſguſt from his 
perſonal deportment, which was very unſuitable to the manners and diſpoſition 
of the Engliſh people. Inſtead of mingling with his nobility in ſocial amuſe- 
ments and familiar converſation, he maintained a diſagreeable reſerve which had 


all the air of ſullen pride; he ſeldom or never ſpoke to his courtiers or attend- 


ants ; he ſpent his time chiefly in the cloſet retired from all communication; or 
among his troops.in a camp he had formed at Hounſlow ; or in the exerciſe of 
hunting, to which he was immoderately addicted. This had been preſcribed to 
him by phyſicians, as neceſſary to improve his conſtitution, which was naturally 
weak; and by practice had become fo habitual, that he could not lay it aſide. 
His ill health co-operating with his natural averſion to ſociety, produced a 


peeviſhneſs which could not fail of being diſpleaſing to thoſe, who were near his 


perſon ; and this was increaſed by the diſputes in his cabinet, and the oppoſition 
of thoſe who were profeſſed enemies to his government, as well as by the aliena- 
tion of his former friends. As he could not breathe without difficulry in the 
air of London, he reſided chiefly at Hampton-Court, and expended conſider- 
able ſums in beautifying and enlarging that palace ; he likewiſe purchaſed the 
houſe at Kenſington of the earl of Nottingham ; and ſuch profuſion, in the be- 
ginning of an expenſive war, gave umbrage to the nation-in general... Whether 
he was adviſed by his counſellors, or his own ſagacity pointed out the expedi- 
ency of conforming with the Engliſh humour, he now feemed to change his 
diſpoſition, and in ſome meaſure adopt the manners of his predeceſſors. In 
imitation of Charles II. he reſorted to the races at Newmarket ; he accepted an 


invitation to viſit Cambridge, where he behaved with remarkable affability to 


the members of the univerſity ; he afterwards dined with the lord-mayor of 


London, accepted the freedom of the city, and condeſcended fo far as to become 


ſovereign-maſter of the company of grocers. . | n 
$ VIII. While William thus endeavoured to remove the prejudices which had 


been conceived againſt his perſon, ne ana, arrived which the parliament bad 


preſcribed 
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_ preſcribed for taking the oaths. to the ney/ government. Some individuals of 


the clergy: ſacrificed! their benefices to their ſoruples of conſcience ;- and abſo- 
lutely refuſed to take oaths that were contrary to thoſe they had already ſworn - 
in favour, of their late ſovereign... Theſe were diſtinguiſned by the epithet of 
Nonjurors; but their number bore a very ſmall proportion to that of others, 
who took them with ſuch reſervations and diſtinctions as redounded very little 
to the honour of their integrity. Many of thoſe who had been the warmeſt 
advocates for non reſiſtance and paſſive obedience, made no ſcruple of renounc- 
ing their allegiance to king James, and complying with the preſent act, after 
having declared that they took the oaths in no other ſenſe than that of a peaceable 
ſubmiſſion to the powers that were. They even affirmed that the legiſlature 
itſelf had allowed the diſtinction between a king de facto and a king de jure, as 
they had dropped the word: <* rightful”? when the form was under debate. They 
alledged that as prudence obliged them to conform to the letter of the oath, ſo 
conſcience required them to give it their own interpretation. Nothing could be 
more infamous, and of worſe tendency, than this practice of equivocating in 
the moſt ſacred of all obligations. It introduced a general diſregard of oaths, 
which hath been the ſource of univerſal perjury and corruption. Though this 
ſet of temporiſers were bitterly upbraided both by the nonjurors and the papiſts, 
they all concurred in repreſenting William as an enemy to the church; as a 
prince educated in the doctrines of Calvin, which he plainly eſpouſed by limit- 
ing his favour and preferment to ſuch as were latitudinarians in religion, and 
by his aboliſhing} epiſcopacy in Scotland. The preſbyterians of that kingdom 
now tyranniſed in their turn. They were headed by the earl of Crawford, a 
nobleman af a violent temper and ſtrong prejudices. He was choſen preſident 
of the parliament by the intereſt of Melvil, and oppreſſed the epiſcopalians in 
fuch a manner, that the greater part of them, from reſentment, became well 
wiſhers to king James. Every circumſtance of the hardſhips they underwent, 
was reported in England; and the earl of Clarendon, as well as the ſuſpended 
biſhops, circulated theſe particulars with great aſſiduity. The oaths being re- 


jected by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the bifhops of Ely, Chicheſter, Bath 


and Wells, Peterborough, and Glouceſter, they were ſuſpended from their func- 
tions, and- threatened with deprivation, Lake of Chicheſter being ſeized with 
a dangerous diſtemper, figned a ſolemn declaration, in which he profeſſed his 
adherence to the doctrine of non-reſiſtance and paſſive obedience, which he be- 
lieved to be the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of the church of England. After 
his death, this paper was publiſhed, induſtriouſly circulated, and extolled by the 
party, as an inſpired oracle pronounced by a martyr to religious truth and ſin- 


ceritx. 1 | | 

AX. All the elamour that was raiſed againſt the king could not divert him 
from proſecuting the ſcheme of comprehenſion. He granted a commiſſion under 
the great ſeal to ten biſhops, and twenty dignitaries of the church, authoriſ- 
ing them to meet from time to time in the Jeruſalem- chamber, to 5 ſuch 
alteration of the liturgy and the canons, and ſuch propoſals for the reformation 
of eccleſiaſtical courts, as might moſt conduce to the good order, edification, 
and uniting of the church; and tend to reconcile all religious differences amon 
the proteſtant ſubjects of the kingdom. A cry was immediately — 
this commiſſion, as an eccleſiaſtical court illegal and dangerous. At their firſt 

| | 3 meeting, 
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_— the authority of the commiſſion was queſtioned by Sprat biſhop of 
r, who retired in diſguſt, and was followed by Mew of Wincheſter, 


Roche 
and the doctors Jane and Aldrich.” © Theſe were averſe to any alteration of the 
forms and-conſtitution of the church, in favour, of an infolent and obſtinate 


party, which ought to have been ſatisfied with the toleration they enjoyed. 


They obſerved, that an attempt to make ſuch alteration would divide the 


clergy, and bring the liturgy into diſeſteem with the people, as it wouid be a 
plain acknowledgment that it wanted correction. They thought they ſhould” 
violate the dignity of the church, by condeſcending to make offers which the 
diſſenters were at liberty to refuſe; and they fu ſome of 1 


of a deſign to give up epiſcopal ordination; a ſtep inconſiſtent with 
honour, duty, oaths, and ſubſcriptions. - ne Ib orig DIWRLE an -T 

$ X. The commiſſioners, notwithſtanding this ſeceſſion, proceeded to debate 
with moderation on the abuſes” of which the diffenters had complained, and 


corrected every article that ſeemed liable to any juſt objection: but the oP. | 
the 


polite party employed all their art and induſtry to inflame the minds of 
people: the two univerſities declared againſt all alterations, and thoſe who 
promoted them: the king himſelf was branded as an enemy to the hierarchy; 
and they beſtirred themſelves ſo ſucceſsfully in the election of members for the 
convocation, that they procured a very conſiderable majority. At their firſt 
meeting, the friends of the comprehenſion ſcheme propoſed Dr. Tillotſon clerk 


of the cloſet to his majeſty as prolocutor ; but the other party carried it in 
favour of Dr. Jane, who was counted the moſt violent churchman in the whole 


aſſembly. In a Latin ſpeech to the biſhop of London as preſident, he, in the 
name of the lower houſe, aſſerted, that the liturgy of England needed no 
amendment, and concluded with the old declaration of the barons, « Nolumus 
< leges Angliæ mutari.“ We will not ſuffer the laws of England to be 
changed. The biſhop, in his reply, exhorted them to moderation, charity, and 
indulgence, towards their brethren the diſſenters ;' and to make ſuch abate- 
ments in things indifferent as might ſerve to open a door of ſalvation to mul- 
titudes of ſtraying chriſtians. His injunctions, however, produced no favour- 
able effect. The lower houſe ſeemed to be animated by a ſpirit of oppoſition; and 
next day the preſident prorogued them, on pretence that the royal commiſſion by 
which they were to act was defective, for want of being ſealed; and that a 
prorogation was neceſſary, until that ſanction ſhould be obtained. In this in- 
terval, means were uſed to mollify their noncompliant tempers; but all en- 
deavours proved ineffectual. When they met again, the earl of Nottingham 
delivered the king's commiſſion to both houſes, with a ſpeech of his own, and 


a meſſage from his majeſty, importing, that he had ſummoned them out of 4 


pious zeal to do every thing that might tend to the beſt eſtabliſhment of the 
church of England, which ſhould always enjoy his favour and protection. 
He exhorted them to lay aſide all prejudice; to conſider calmly and impartially 
whatever ſhould be propoſed : he aſſured them he would offer nothing but 
what ſhould be for the honour, peace, and advantage, of the proteſtant re 
ligion in general, and particularly of the church of England. 101 d 
$ XI. The biſhops adjourning to the Jeruſalem- chamber, prepared a zealous 
addreſs of thanks to his majeſty, which being ſent to the lower houſe for their 
concurrence, met with violent oppoſition. Amendments were propoſed, a 


con- 
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conference enſued, and, after warm debates, they upon a cold addreſs, 


which was accordingly preſented. The majority of the lower houſe, far from 
taking any meaſures in favour of diſſenters, converted all their attention to the 
relief of their nonjuring brethren. Zealous ſpeeches were made in behalf of 


the ſuſpended biſhops; and Dr. Jane propoſed that ſomething might be done 


to qualify them to ſit in the convocation. This, however, was ſuch a dangerous 
point as they would not venture to diſcuſs. Yet, rather than proceed upon 
the buſineſs for which they had been aſſembled, they began to take cogni- 
zance of ſome pamphlets lately publiſhed, which they conceived to be of dan- 
gerous conſequence to the chriſtian religion. The preſident and his party per- 
ceiving the diſpoſition of the houſe, did not think proper to communicate any 
propoſal touching the intended reformation ; and the king ſuffered the ſeſſion 
to be diſcontinued by repeated prorogations. . | | 

S XII. The parliament meeting on the nineteenth day of October, the king, 
in a ſpeech of his own compoſing, explained the neceſſity of a preſent ſupply. 
to carry on the war; deſired that they might be ſpeedy in their determinations 
on this ſubject ; for theſe would in a great meaſure influence the deliberations 
of the princes and ſtates concerned in the war againſt France, as a general 


meeting of them was appointed to be held next month at the Hague, to ſettle 


the operations of the enſuing campaign. He concluded with recommending. 


the diſpatch of a bill of indemnity, that the minds of his ſubjects might be 


quieted ; and that they might unanimouſly concur in promoting the honour 
and welfare of the kingdom. As ſeveral inflammatory bills and diſputes, 
which had produced heats and animoſities in the laſt ſeſſion, were ſtill depend-. 
ing, the king, after having conſulted both houſes, reſolved to put an end to 
thoſe diſputes by a prorogation. He accordingly went to the houſe of lords, 
and prorogued the parliament till the twenty firſt day of October, by the mouth 


of the new ſpeaker Sir Robert Atkins, the marquis of Hallifax having re- 


ſigned. that office. When they reaflembled, the king referred them to his 
former ſpeech ; then the commons unanimouſly reſolved to aſſiſt his majeſty 
in reducing Ireland, and in joining with his allies abroad for a vigorous pro- 
ſecution 9 the war againſt France: for theſe purpoſes they voted a ſupply of 
two millions. | 1617 oe . "I 
$ XIII, During this ſeflion the Whigs employed all their influence and in- 
trigues in obſtructing the bill of indemnity, which they knew would open a 
door for favour and preferment to the oppoſite party, which began to gain 


ground in the king's good graces. With this view they revived the proſecution 


of the ſtate priſoners. A committee was appointed to prepare a charge againſt. 
Burton and Graham. The commons reſolved to impeach the earls of Peter- 
borough, Saliſbury, and Caſtlemain, Sir Edward Hales, and Obadiah Walker, 
of high treaſon, for having been reconciled to the church of Rome, contrary 
to the laws of the realm. A bill was ordered to be brought in to declare the 
eſtate of the late lord chancellor Jeffries forfeited: to the crown, and attaint his 
bleod; but it met with ſuch, oppoſition that the meaſure was dropped: the 


houſe however agreed, that the pecuniary penalties incurred by thote perſons. 


who had exerciſed offices contrary to the laws againſt popiſh recuſants, ſhould 
be Ni noe pd levied, ,and applied to the public ſervice. The lord Griffin being 
detected in maintaining a correſpondence with king James and his partiſans, 

| | | was 
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was committed to the Tower; but, as no other evidence appeared againſt him 


than written letters, found in the falſe bottom of a pewter bottle, they could 
not help conſenting to his being releaſed upon bail, as they had lately reſolved 
that Algernoon Sidney had been unjuſtly condemned, becauſe nothing but 
writings had been produced againſt him at his trial. The two houſes con- 
curred in appointing a committee to enquire who were adviſers and proſecutors 
in taking away the lives of lord Ruſſel, colonel Sydney, Sir Thomas Arm- 
ſtrong, alderman Corniſh, and others; and who were chiefly concerned in the 
arbitrary practices touching the writs of Quo Warranto, and the ſurrender of 
charters. This inquiry was levelled at the marquis of Hallifax, who had 
concurred with the miniſtry of Charles in all thoſe ſeverities; and, though no 
proof appeared upon which votes or addreſſes could be founded, that noble- 
man ſaw it was neceſſary for him to withdraw himſelf from the adminiſtration. 
He therefore reſigned the privy-ſeal, which was put in commiſſion, and re- 
conciled himſelf to the Tories, of whom he became the patron and pro- 
rector. | | 
S XIV. The commons likewiſe reſumed the examination of the miſcarriages in 

Ireland; and deſired the king would appoint - commiſſioners to go over and 
inquire into the condition of the army in that kingdom. Schomberg under- 
ſtanding that he had been blamed in the houſe of commons for his inactivity, 
tranſmitted to the king a ſatisfactory vindication of his own conduct; and it 
appeared that the miſcarriages in Ireland were wholly owing to John Shales 
purveyor-general to the army. The commons immediately preſented an ad- 
dreſs to his majeſty, praying that Shales might be taken into cuſtody ; that 
all his papers, accounts, and ſtores, ſhould be ſecured ; and that duke 
Schomberg might be impowered to fill his r with a more able purveyor. 
The king gave them to underſtand, that he had already ſent orders to the ge- 
neral for that purpoſe. Nevertheleſs, they in another petition requeſted Tis 
majeſty to name thoſe who had recommended Shales to his ſervice, as he had 
exerciſed the ſame office under king James, and was ſuſpected of treaſonable 
practices againſt the government. William declined gratifying their requeſt; 
but he afterwards ſent a meſſage to the houſe, deſiring them to recommend a 
certain number of commiſſioners to ſuperintend ſuch proviſions and prepara- 
tions as might be neceſſary for that ſervice; as well as to nominate certain 
perſons to go over and examine the ſtate of the army in Ireland. The com- 
mons were ſo mollified by this inſtance of his condeſcenſion, that they left the 
whole affair to his own direction, and proceeded to examine other branches of 
miſconduct. Inſtances of miſmanagement appeared ſo numerous and ſo fla- 
grant, that they reſolved upon a ſubfequent addreſs, to explain the ill conduct 
and ſucceſs of his army and navy; to deſire he would find out the authors of 
theſe miſcarriages, and for the future entruſt unſuſpected perſons with the ma - 
nagement of affairs. They ordered the victuallers of the fleet to be taken into 
a ar" on ſuſpicion of having furniſhed the navy with unwholeſome pro- 
viſions; and new commiſſioners were appointed. Bitter reproaches were 
thrown out againſt the miniſtry zi Mr. Hambden expreſſed his ſurprize that 
the adminiſtration ſhould conſiſt of thoſe very perſons whom king James had 
employed when his affairs were deſperate, to treat with the prince of Orange; 
and moved that the king ſhould be petitioned in an addreſs to 2 
8 l ” ons 
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perſons from his preſence and councils. This was a ſtroke aimed at the ear! 
of Nottingham, whoſe office of ſecretary Hambden deſired to poſſeſs: but 
his motion was not ſeconded, the court-members obſerving that James did not 

depute thoſe lords to the prince of Orange becauſe they were attached to his own 

| © Intereſt, but for a very different reaſon, namely, that they were well known to l 

= diſapprove of his meaſures, and therefore would be the more agreeable to his 

8 highneſs. The houſe, however, voted an addreſs to the king, deſiring that 

1 the authors of the miſcarriages might be brought to condign puniſhment. | 

f ä '$ XV. In the ſequel, the queſtion was propoſed, Whether a placeman ought 

{ to have a ſeat in the houſe? Anda very warm debate enſued ; but it was carried 

in the affirmative, on the ſuppoſition that by ſuch excluſion the commonwealth 
would be deprived of ſome of the ableſt ſenators of the —— But what · 
chiefly irritated William againſt the Whigs, was their backwardneſs in pro- 
moting the public ſervice; and their diſregard of the earneſt deſire he ex- 
preſſed to ſee his revenue ſettled for life. He ſaid his title was no more than a 
pageant; and the worſt of all governments was that of a king without 
treaſure. Nevertheleſs, they would not grant the civil liſt for a longer term 
than one year. They began to think there was ſomething arbitrary in his 
diſpoſition. His ſullen behaviour in all probability firſt infuſed this opinion, 
which was 8 and confirmed by the inſinuations of his enemies. 
The Scots, who had come up to London to give an account of the proceed- 
1 | ings in their parliament, were infected with the ſame notion. One Simp- 
| ſon, a preſbyterian of that country, whom the earl of Portland employed as a 
ſpy, had inſinuated himſelf into the confidence of Nevil Payne, an active and 
intelligent partiſan, and agent of king James ; by which means he ſupplied 
the earl with ſuch intelligence as raiſed him to ſome degree of credit with that 
miniſter. This he uſed in prepoſſeſſing the earl againſt the king's beſt friends, 
and infuſing jealouſies which were ſoon kindled into mutual diſtruſt and ani- 
moſity. h | * | "ip 
5 XVI. Sir James Montgomery, who had been a warm advocate for the 
revolution, received advice that the court ſuſpected him and others of diſaf- 
fection, and was employed in ſeeking evidence by which they might be pro- 
ſecuted. They were equally alarmed and incenſed at this intimation, and 
Payne ſeized the opportunity of ſeducing them into a correſpondence with the 
exiled king. They demanded the ſettlement of preſbytery in Scotland, and 
actually engaged in a treaty for his reſtoration. They reconciled themſelves 
to the duke of 3 and the other noblemen of the epiſcopal party: 
they wrote to James for a ſupply of money, arms, and ammunition, together 
with a reinforcement of three thouſand men from Dunkirk. Montgomery 
had acquired great intereſt among the Whigs of England, and this he em- 
ployed in animating them againſt the king and the miniſtry. He repreſented 
them as a ſet of wicked men, who employed infamous ſpies to enſnare and 
ruin the faſt friends of the government; and found means to alienate them ſo 
much from William, that they began to think in earneſt of recalling their 
baniſhed prince. The duke of Bolton and the earl of Monmouth were almoſt 
find into a conſpiracy for this purpoſe : they ſeemed to think James was 
now ſo well convinced of his former errors, that. they might truſt him with- 
out ſcruple. Montgomery and Payne were the chief managers of the ſcheme 3 
| | and 
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and they admitted Ferguſon into their councils, as a veteran in the arts of 

treaſon. In order to blaſt William's credit in the city, they circulated a report 

that James would grant a full indemnity, ſeparate himſelf entirely from the 
French intereſt, and be contented with a ſecret connivance in favour of the 

roman catholics. Montgomery's —_— aſſured the biſhop of Saliſbury, that 

a treaty with king James was abſolutely concluded, and an invitation ſub- 

ſcribed by the whole cabal. He ſaid this paper would be ſent. to Ireland by 

the way of France, as the direct communication was difficult; and he pro- 

poſed a method for ſeizing it before it ſhould be conveyed out of the <> au 
Williamſon, the ſuppoſed bearer of it, had obtained a paſs for Flanders ; and 

a meſſenger being ſent in purſuit of him, ſecured his cloaths and portmanteau ; 

but, after a very ſtrict examination, nothing appeared to juſtißy the intelli- 

gence. Williamſon had previouſly delivered the papers to Simpſon, who 

hired a boat at Deal, and arrived in ſafety at France. He returned with large 
aſſurances, and twelve thouſand pounds were remitted to the Scottiſh under- 

takers. Montgomery the informer, ſeeing his intelligence falſified, loſt his 

credit with the biſhop, and dreading the reſentment of the other party, re- 

tired to the continent. The confpirators loudly complained of the falſe im- 
putations they had incurred. The pretended diſcoveries were looked upon as 

fictions of the miniſtry, and the King on this occaſion ſuffered greatly in the 

opinion of his ſubjects. t | frag Bo 1 

$ XVII. The Tories ſtill continued to carry on a ſecret negotiation with the 

court. They took . - _ ill no: ſubſiſting between the king 

and the Whigs; and promiſed large ſupplies of money, provided this parlia- : 

ment ſhould be diſſolved, and ances immediately . The 3 A. [hug Aber 
party being appriſed of their intention, brought à bill into the houſe of gu frnn DO = Cord 
commons for reſtoring corporations to their antient rights and privileges. 
They knew their own ſtrength at elections conſiſted in theſe corporations; an li 
they inſerted two additional ſevere clauſes againſt thoſe who were in any ſhape , — 
concerned in ſurrendering charters. The whole power of the Tories was ex: «. 

_ erted againſt this clauſe; and now the Whigs vied with them in making e ee 
court to his majeſty, promiſing to manifeſt the moſt ſubmiſſive obediende | 
ſhould this bill be enacted into a law. The ſtrength of the Tories was nor PA 
become ſo formidable in the houſe, that they outvoted the other party, ang 


AY 


the clauſes were rejected; but the bill paſſed in its original form. The lords 
debated: upon the point, Whether a corporation could be forfeited or ſurre n 


dered? Lord chief juſtice Holt and two other judges declared their opinion” / AY 1 
in the affirmative: the reſt thought otherwiſe, as no precedents could be pro 
duced farther back than the reign of Henry VIII. when the abbies were ſu r . 
rendered; and this inſtance ſeemed too violent to authoriſe ſuch a meaſure in a 1 en 
regular courſe of adminiſtration. The bill, however, paſſed by one voice” © - _ WE i 


only. Then both parties quickened their applications to the king, who found Ates. Pres 4 
himſelf fo perplexed and diſtracted between two factions which he equally /- , +4 Ow 
feared, that he reſolved to leave the government in the queen's hands, ana 

retire to Holland. He communicated this deſign to the marquis of Car eee TE. 
maerthen, the earl of Shrewſbury, and ſome other noblemen, who preſſed:/.,.... ---5- © 1 


him to lay aſide. this reſolution, and even mingled tears in their remon- -- „„ 
ſtrances. | | 5 95 g * Cores 
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$ XVII. He at length complied with their requeſt, and determined to finiſh 
the Iriſh war in perſon. This defign was far from being agreeable to the par- 
liament. His friends dreaded the climate of that country, which might prove 
fatal to his weak conſtitution. The well-wifhers of James were afraid of that 
ince's being hard preſſed, ſhould William take the field againſt him in perſon : 

h houſes therefore began to prepare an addreſs againſt this expedition. In 


order to prevent this remonſtrance, the king went to the parliament, and 


formally ſignified his reſolution. After his ſpeech they were prorogued to the 
ſecond day of April. On the ſixth day of February they were diſſolved by 
proclamation, and a new parliament was ſummoned to meet on the twentieth 
day of March. During this ſeſſion, the commons, in an addreſs to the king, 
defired that a revenue of fifty thouſand pounds might be ſettled upon the prince 
and princeſs of Denmark, out of the civil liſt; and his majeſty gratified then; 
in this particular; though the warmth and induſtry with which the friends 
of the princeſs exerted themſelves in promoting the ſettlement, produced a 
coldneſs and miſunderſtanding between the two ſiſters; and the ſubſequent 
diſgrace of the earl of Marlborough was imputed to the part which his wife 
acted on the occaſion. She was lady of the bed-chamber, and chief confi- 
dent to the princeſs, whom ſhe ſtrenuouſly advifed to inſiſt upon the ſettle- 
ment, rather than depend upon the generoſity of the king and queen. 

XIX. About this period, general Ludlow, who at the reſtoration had 


been excepted from the act of indemnity, as one of thoſe who ſat in judg- 


ment upon Charles I. arrived. in England, and offered his ſervice in reducing 


Ireland, where he had formerly commanded. Though a rigid republican, he 


was reputed a conſcientious man, and a good officer. He had received ſome 


. - + encouragement to come over, and probably would have been employed, had 
not the commons interpoſed. Sir Edward Seymour, who enjoyed by grant 


an eſtate in Wiltſhire, which had formerly belonged to Ludlow, began to 
be in pain for his poſſeſſion. He obſerved in the houſe, that the nation would 
be diſgraced, ſhould one of the parricides be ſuffered to live in the kingdom. 


An addreſs was immediately preſented to the king, -defiring a proclamation 


might be iſſued, promiſing a reward for apprehending general Ludlow. This 
was accordingly publiſhed ; but not before he had landed in Holland, from 
whence he returned to Vevay in Swiſſerland, where he wrote the memoirs of 
his life, and died after an exile of thirty years. | : 

$XX. While king William fluctuated between two parties in England, his 
intereſt in Scotland had well nigh given way to a coalition between the original 
Jacobites, and Montgomery's party of diſcontented preibyterians. Colonel Can- 
non, who ſucceeded the viſcount Dundee in command, after having made ſe- 


veral unſucceſsful efforts in favour of the late king's intereſt, retired into Ireland; 
and the Highlanders choſe Sir Hugh Cameron for their leader. Under him 


they renewed their incurſions with the better proſpect of ſucceſs, as ſeveral re- 
iments of the regular troops had been ſent to reinforce the army of Schom- 
rg. James aſſiſted them with cloaths, arms, and ammunition, together 
with ſome officers, amongſt whom was colonel Buchan, appointed to act as 
their chief commander This officer, at the head of fifteen hundred men, 
advanced into the ſhire of Murray, in hope of being joined by other male- 


contents: but he was ſurpriſed and routed by Sir Thomas Livingſtone, while 


major 
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major 8 deſtroyed the places they poſſeſſed in the iſle of Mull; fo 
that the Highlanders were obliged to retire and conceal themſelves among 
their hills and faſtneſſes. The friends of James deſpairing of doing any thing 
effectual for his ſervice in the field, converted all their attention to the pro- 
ceedings in parliament, where they imagined their intereſt was much ſtronger 
than it appeared to be upon trial. They took the oaths without heſitation, 
and hoped, by the affiſtance of their new allies, to embroil the government in 
ſuch a manner that the majority of the people would declare for a reftora- 
tion. But the views of theſe new cemented parties were altogether incompati- 
ble; and their principles diametrically oppoſite. Notwithſtanding their con- 
currence in parliament, the earl of Melvil procured a ſmall majority. The op- 
poſition was immediately diſcouraged ; ſome individuals retracted, rather than 
fall with a finking cauſe ; and mutual jealouſies began to prevail. The leaders of 
the coalition treated ſeparately with king James; made inconſiſtent demands; 
reciprocally concealed their . r . in a word, they diſtruſted and hated 
one another with the moſt implacable reſentment. | 
$XXI. The earls of Argyle, Anandale, and Braidalbin, withdrew from their 
councils, and repaired to England. Montgomery, terrified at their defection, 
went privately to London, after he had hinted ſomething of the plot to Melvil, 
and ſollicited a paſs from the queen, which was refuſed. Anandale having re- 
ceived information that Montgomery had diſcloſed all the particulars of the ne- 
gotiation, threw himſelf upon the queen's mercy, and diſcovered all he knew of 
the conſpiracy. As he had not treated with any of the malecontents in Eng- 
land, they remained ſecure from his evidence; but, he informed againſt Nevil 
Payne, who had been ſent down as their agent to Scotland, where he now reſided. 
He was immediately apprehended by the council of that kingdom, in conſe- 
quence of a letter from the earl of Nottingham ; and twice put to the torture, 
which he reſolutely bore without diſcovering his employers. Montgomery ſtill 
abſconded in London, ſoliciting a pardon ; but, finding he could not obtain it, 
except on condition of making a full diſcovery, he abandoned his country and 
choſe to die in exile, rather than betray his confederates. This diſunion of the 
conſpirators and diſcovery of the plot, left the earl of Melvil in forms of 
a greater majority; though even this. he was fain to ſecure by overſtraining his 
inftructions in the articles of patronage, and the ſupremacy of the crown, Which 
he yielded up to the fury of the fanatic preſbyterians, contrary to the intention 
of king William. In lieu of theſe, however, they indulged him with the tax of 
chimney or hearth- money; and a teſt to be impoſed upon all perſons in office 
and parliament, declaring William and Mary their lawful ſovereigns, and re- 
nouncing the pretended title of king James. All the laws in favour of epiſco- 
pacy were repealed. Threeſcore of the preſbyterian miniſters, who had been 
ejected at the reſtoration, were till alive; and theſe the parliament declared the 
only ſound part of the church. The government of it was lodged in their 
hands ; and they were impowered to admit fuch as they ſhould think proper, to 
their aſſiſtance. A few furious fanatics being thus aſſociated, proceeded with 
ungovernable violence to perſecute the epiſcopal party, exerciſing the very ſame 
tyranny againſt which they themſelves had fo loudly exclaimed. | 
S XXII. While the prefbyterian intereſt thus triumphed in Scotland, the 
two parties that divided England, employed their whole influence and atten- 
| | | G 2 tion 
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tion in managing the elections for a new parliament z and the Tories obtained 
the victory. The king ſeemed gradually falling into the arms of this party. 
They complained of their having been totally excluded from the lieutenancy 
of London at the King's acceſſion to the crown; and now a conſiderable num- 
ber of the moſt violent Tories in the city was admitted into the commiſſion by 
the intereſt and addreſs of the biſhop. of London, the marquis of Carmaerthen, 
and the earl of Nottingham. To gratify that party, the earls of Monmouth and 
Warrington were diſmiſſed from their employments.;, nay, when the parliament 
met on the twentieth day of March, the commons. choſe for their ſpeaker Sir 
Belcarress John Trevor, a violent partiſan of that faction, who had been created maſter of 
Kennet. the rolls by the late king. He was a bold artful man, and undertook to pro- 
Tindal. cure a majority to be at the devotion of the court, provided he ſhould be 
_ ſupplied with the neceſſary ſums for the purpoſes of corruption. William find- 
ing there was no other way of maintaining his adminiſtration in peace, thought 
proper to countenance the practice of purchafing votes; and. appointed Trevor 
An. Ch. 1690. firſt commiſſioner of the great ſeal. In his ſpeech to the new parliament, he 
gave them to underſtand, that he ſti}! perſiſted in his reſolution. of going in per- 
ſon to Ireland. He deſired they would make a ſettlement of the revenue, or 
eſtabliſh it for the preſent, as a fund of credit, upon which the neceſſary ſums 
for the ſervice of the government might be immediately advanced: he ſignified 
his intention of ſending to them an aft of grace, with a few exceptions, that he 
might manifeſt his readineſs to extend his. protection to all his ſubjects ;. and 
leave no colour of excuſe for raiſing diſturbances in his abſence, as he knew 
how buſy ſome ill affected men were in their endeavours to alter the eſtabliſhed 
government : he recommended an union with Scotland, the parliament of which 
had appointed commiſſioners for that purpoſe : he told them he ſhould leave the 
adminiſtration in the hands of the queen; and deſired they would prepare an 
act to confirm her authority: he exhorted them to diſpatch the buſineſs for 
which they were aſſembled ;: to avoid debates ;. and expreſſed his hope that they 
ſhould ſoon meet again to finiſh what might be now left imperfect. 
SXXIII. The commons, in compliance. with. his requeſt, voted a ſupply of 
twelve hundred thouſagd pounds, one million. of that ſum to be, raiſed by a 
clauſe of credit in the revenue-bills; but, he could not prevail upon them to 
ſettle the revenue for life. They granted, however, the hereditary. exciſe for 
that term; but the cuſtoms for four years only. They conſidered. this ſhort- 
term as the+ beſt ſecurity the kingdom could have for frequent parliaments ;, 
though this precaution was not at all agreeable to their ſovereign. A poll-bill. 
was likewiſe paſſed; other ſupplies. were granted; and both. parties ſeemed to 
court his majeſty by advancing money on thoſe funds of credit. The Whigs 
however. had another battery in reſerve. They produced, in the upper fu of 
a bill for recognizing their majeſties as the rightful and lawful ſovereigns of 
theſe realms; and: for declaring all the acts of the laſt parliament to be good 
and valid. The Tories were now reduced to a very perplexed ſituation. They 
could not oppoſe the bill without hazarding the intereſt. they had ſo lately ac. 
quired, nor aſſent to it without ſolemnly renouncing their former arguments. 
and diſtinftions. They made no great objections to the firſt part, and even, 
Propoſed to enact, That thoſe ſhould be deemed er laws for the time to 
come; but they refuſed to declare them valid for that which was paſt. After 
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a long debate, the bill was committed; yet the Whigs loſt their majority on the 
report : nevertheleſs, the bill was recovered, and paſſed with ſome alteration in 
the words, in conſequence of a nervous ſpirited proteſt, ſigned Bolton, Mac- 
 clesfield, Stamford, Newport, Bedford, Herbert, Suffolk, Monmouth, Dela- 
mere, and Oxford. The whole intereſt of the court was thrown into the ſcale 
with this bill, before it would preponderate againſt the Tories, the chiefs of 
whom, with the earl of Nottingham at their head, proteſted in their turn. The 
ſame party in the houſe of commons were determined upon a vigorous oppo- 
ſition ; and in the mean time ſome trifling objections were made that it might 
be committed for amendment ; but their deſign was prematurely diſcovered by 
one of their faction, who chanced to queſtion the legality- of the convention, 
as it was not ſummoned by the king's writ. This inſinuation was anſwered by 
Somers the ſolicitor-general, who obſerved, that if it was not a legal parliament, 
they who were then met, and who had taken the oaths enacted by that parlia- 
ment, were guilty of high-treaſon : the laws repealed by it were ſtill in force; 
it was their duty therefore to return to king James; and all concerned in col-- 
lecting and paying the money levied by the acts of that parliament, were highly 
criminal. The Tories were ſo ſtruck with theſe arguments, that the bill paſſed: 
without further oppoſition, and immediately received the royal aſſent. Thus. 
the ſettlement was confirmed by thoſe very people who had ſo loudly exclaimed. 
againſt it as illegal ; but, the Whigs, with all their management, would not 
have gained their point, had not the court been intereſted in the diſpute. 

S XXIV. There was another violent conteſt between the two parties, on the 
import of a bill requiring all ſubjects in office to abjure king James, on pain of 
impriſonment. Though the clergy were at firſt exempted from this teſt, the 
main body of the Tories oppoſed it with great vehemence, while the Whigs, 
under countenance of the miniſtry, ſupported it with equal vigour. It pro- 
duced long and violent debates ; and the two factions ſeemed pretty equally 
ballanced. At length, the Tories repreſented to the king, that a great deal 
of precious time would be loſt in fruitleſs altercation: that thofe who declared 
againſt the- bill would grow ſullen and intractable, ſo as to oppoſe every other 
motion that might be made for the king's ſervice : that, in caſe of its being car-- 
ried, his majeſty muſt fall again into the hands.of the Whigs, who would re- 

new their former practices againſt the prerogative; and many individuals, who 
were now either well affected to him, or at leaſt neutral, would become. Jaco- 
bites from: reſentment. Theſe ſuggeſtions had ſuch weight with king William, 
that he ſent an intimation to the commons, deſiring they would drop the de- 
bate, and proceed to matters that were more preſſing. The Whigs in general 
were diſguſted at this interpoſition ; and the earl of Shrewſbury, who had inter-- 
eſted himſelf warmly in behalf of the bill, reſented it ſo deeply, that he inſiſted. 
on reſigning his office of ſecretary of ſtate. The king, who revered his talents - 
and integrity, employed Dr. Tillotſon and others, who were ſuppoſed" to have 

credit with the earl, to diſſuade him from quitting his employment; but, he 

continued deaf to all their remonſtrances, and would not even comply with the 
requeſt of his majeſty, who preſſed him to keep the ſeals . until he ſhould re- 
turn from Ireland. Long debates were likewiſe managed in the houſe of lords, 

upon the bill of abjuration, or rather an oath of ſpecial fidelity to William, in 

oppoſition to James, The Tories profeſſed themſelves willing to enter into a 
wo | negative 
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negative engagement againſt the late king and his adherents ; but they oppoſed 
— of 4 with all their —* z and the houſe was am 3 di- 
vided that neither ſide was willing to hazard a deciſion: ſo that all the fruits of 
their debates was a prolongation of the ſeſſion. 6 
S XXV. An act was prepared for inveſting the queen with the adminiſtra- 
tion during the king's abſence; another for reverſing the judgment on a Quo 
Warranto againſt the city of J. ondon, and reſtoring it to its antient rights and 
privileges; and at length, the bill of indemnity fo cordially recommended by 
the king, paſſed both houſes . On the twenty-firſt day of May, the king cloſed 
the ſeſſion with a ſhort ſpeech, in which he thanked them for the ſupplies they 
had granted; and recommended to them a punctual diſcharge of their duties in 
their reſpective counties, that the peace of the nation might not be interrupted 
in his abſence. The houſes were adjourned to the ſeventh day of July ; then 
the parliament was prorogued and adjourned ſucceſſively. As a further ſecurity 
for the peace of the kingdom, the deputy-licutenants were authoriſed to raiſe the 
militia, in caſe of neceſſity. All papiſts were prohibited to ſtir above five miles 
from their reſpective places of abode : a proclamation was publiſhed for appre- 
hending certain diſaffected perſons ; Sir John Cochran and Ferguſon were ac- 
tually arreſted on ſuſpicion of treaſonable 3828 On the fourth day of 
June the king ſet out for Ireland, attended by prince George of Denmark, the 
duke of Ormond, the earls of Oxford, Scarborough, Mancheſter, and many 
other perſons of diſtinction: on the fourteenth day of the month he landed at 
Cartickfergus, from whence he immediately proceeded to Belfaſt, where he was 
met by the duke of Schomberg, the prince of Wurtemberg, major-general 
Kirke, and other officers. By this time colonel Woleſey, at the head of a thou- 
ſand men, had defeated a ſtrong detachment of the enemy near Belturbat ; Sir 
John Lanier had taken Bedloe-caſtle, and that of Charlemont, a ſtrong poſt of 
at importance, together with Balingargy near Cavan, had been reduced. 
King William having repoſed himſelf for two or three days at Belfaſt, viſited 
the duke's head-quarters at Liſburne; and advancing to Hilſborough, pub- 
liſhed an order againſt preſſing horſes, and committing violence on the country- 
ople. When ſome of his general-officers propoſed cautious meaſures, he de- 
clared he did not come to Ireland to let the graſs grow under his feet. He ordered 
the army to encamp and be reviewed at Loughbrilland, where he found it 
amounted to ſix and thirty thouſand effective men well appointed. Then he 
marched to Dundalk ; and afterwards advanced to Ardee, which the enemy had 


Juſt abandoned. 


$ XXVI. King James truſted ſo much to the diſputes in the Engliſh parlia- 
ment, that he did not believe his ſon-in-law would be able to quit that king - 
dom; and he had been fix days in Ireland before he received intimation of his 


»The following perſons were excepted from 
the benefit of this act. William, marquis of 
Powis ; Theophilus, earl of Huntingdon ; Ro- 
bert, earl of Sunderland; John, earl of Melfort ; 
Roper, earl of Caſtlemain; Nathaniel, lord-biſhop 
of Durham ; Thomas, lord-biſhop of St. David's; 
Henry, lord Dover; lord Thomas Howard, Sir 
Edward Hales, Sir Francis Withers, Sir Edward 


George lord Jeffries deceaſed, 


Lutwych, Sir Thomas Jenner, Sir Nicholas But- 
ler, Sir William Herbert, Sir Richard Holloway, 
Sir Richard Heath, Sir Roger L'Eftrange, Willi- 
am Molineux, Thomas Tyndeſley, colonel Town- 
ly, colonel Lundy, Robert Brent, Edward Mor- 
gan, Philip Burton, Richard Graham, Edward 

etre, Obadiah Walker, Matthew Crone, and 


arrival. 
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arrival. This was no ſooner known, than he left Dublin under the guard of 
the militia commanded by Lutterel, and with a reinforcement of ſix thouſand 
infantry which he had lately received from France, joined the reſt of his forces, 
which now almoſt equalled William's army in number, excluſive of about fif- 
teen thouſand men who remained in different garriſons. He occupied a very 
adyantageous poſt on the bank of the Boyne, and contrary to the advice of his 
general officers, reſolved to ſtand battle. They ed to ſtrengthen their 
arriſons, and retire to the Shannon, to wait the of the operations at ſea. 
Lond had promiſed to equip a powerful- armament againſt the Engliſh fleet, 
and ſend over a great number of ſmall frigates to deſtroy William's tranſports, 
as ſoon as their convoy ſhould be returned to England. The execution of this 
ſcheme was not at all difficult, and muſt have proved fatal to the Engliſh army; 
for, their ſtores and ammunition were ſtill on board; the ſhips ſailed along the 
coaſt as the troops advanced in their march; and there was not one ſecure har- 
bour into which they could retire on any emergency. James, however, was 
bent upon hazarding an engagement; and expreſſed uncommon confidence and 
alacrity. Beſides the river, which was deep, his front was ſecured by a moraſs 
and a riſing- ground: ſo that the Engliſh army could not attack him without 

manifeſt diſadvantage. 
$ XXVII. King William marched up to the oppoſite bank of the river, and 


as he reconnoitred their ſituation, was expoſed to the fire of ſome field- pieces, 


which the enemy purpoſely planted againſt his perſon. They killed a man and 
two horſes cloſe by him; and the ſecond bullet rebounding from the earth, 
grazed upon his right ſhoulder, ſo as to carry off part of his cloaths and skin, 
and produce a conſiderable contuſion. This accident, which he bore without 
the leaſt emotion, created ſome confuſion among his attendants, which the enemy 
perceiving, concluded he was killed, and ſhouted aloud in token of their joy. 
Their whole camp reſounded with acclamation ; and ſeveral ſquadrons of their 
horſe were drawn down towards the river, as-if they had intended to paſs it im- 


mediately and attack the Engliſh army. The report was inſtantly communi- 


cated from place to place, until it reached Dublin, from thence it was conveyed 
to Paris, where, contrary to the cuſtom of the French court, the people were 
encouraged to celebrate the event with bonfires and illuminations. William 
rode along the line, to ſhew himſelf to the army after this narrow eſcape. At 
night he called a council of war; and declared his reſolution to attack the 
enemy in the morning. Schomberg at firſt oppoſed this deſign ; but finding 
the king determined, he adviſed that a ftrong detachment of horſe and foot 
ſhould that night paſs the Boyne at Slane-bridge, and take poſt between' the 
enemy and the paſs of Duleck, that the action might be the more deciſive. 


This counſel being rejected, the king determined that early in the morning, 


lieutenant-general Douglas, with the right wing of infantry, and young Schom- 
berg, with the horſe, ſhould paſs at Slane-bridge, while the main body of foot 
ſhould force their paſſage at Old-bridge, and the left at certain fords between 
the enemy's camp and Drogheda. The duke perceiving his advice was not re- 
liſhed by the Dutch generals, retired to his tent, where the order of battle bein 
brought to him, he received it with an air of diſcontent, ſaying, it was the fi 
that had ever been ſent him in that manner. The proper diſpoſitions being 
made, William rode quite through the army by torch-light, and then retired to 
| 2 - his 
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his tent, after having given order for the ſoldiers to diſtinguiſh themſelves from 
the enemy by wearing green boughs in their hats during the action. 


$XXVI1II. At ſ o'clock in the morning, general Douglas, with young Schom- 


berg, the earl of Portland and Overkirk, marched: towards Slane - bridge, and 
paſied the river with very little oppoſition. When they reached the farther bank, 
they perceived the enemy drawn up in two lines, to a conſiderable number of 
horſe and foot, with a moraſs in their front; ſo that Douglas was obliged to wait 


for a reinforcement. This being arrived, the infantry were led on to the charge 


through the moraſs, while count Schomberg rode round it with his cavalry, to 
attack the enemy in flank. The Iriſh, inſtead of waiting the aſſault, faced 
about and retreated towards Duleck with ſome precipitation; yet not ſo faſt, but 
that Schomberg fell in among their rear, and did conſiderable. execution. King 
James, however, ſoon reinforced his left wing from the center; and the count 


was in his turn obliged to ſend for aſſiſtance. At this juncture, king William's 
main body, conſiſting of the Dutch guards, the French regiments, and ſome 
battalions of Engliſh, paſſed the river, which was. waiſt high, under a general 


_ diſcharge of artillery. King James had imprudently removed his cannon from 
the other ſide ; but, he had poſted a ſtrong body of muſqueteers along the 


bank, behind hedges, houſes, and ſome works raiſed for. the occaſion. They 
ured in a cloſe fire upon the Engliſh troops before they reached the ſhore ; 

ut it produced very little effect: then the Iri gave way; and ſome battalions 
landed without farther oppoſition. Yet, before they could form, they were 
charged with great impetuoſity by a ſquadron of the enemy's. horſe; and a con- 


ſiderable body of their cavalry. and foot, commanded. by. general Hamilton, 
advanced from behind ſome little hillocks, to attack thoſe that were landed, as 
well as to prevent the reſt from reaching the ſhore. | His infantry turned their 


backs and fled immediately; but, the horſe charged with incredible fury, both 


upon the bank and in che river, ſo as to put the unformed regiments in confu- 


ſion. Then the duke of Schomberg paſſing the river in perſon, put himſelf at 


the head of the French proteſtants, and pointing to the enemy, Gentlemen 
« (ſaid he) thoſe are your perſecutors; with! theſe words he advanced to the 


attack, where he himſelf ſuſtained a violent onſet from a party of the Iriſh;horſe 
which had broke through one of the regiments, and were now on their return. 
They were miſtaken for Engliſh, and allowed to gallop up to the duke, who 
received two ſevere wounds in the head; but, the French regiments being now 


ſenſible. of their miſtake, raſhly threw in their fare e e they 


were engaged with the duke ; and inſtead of ſaving; ſhat him grad upon the 
ſpot. I he fate of this general had well nigh proved fatal to the Engliſh army, 
which was immediately involved in tumult and diſorder ; while the infantry of 

king James rallied and returned to their poſts with a face of reſolution, They 


were juſt ready to fall upon the center, when king William having paſſed wi 
tue left wing, compoſed of the Daniſh, Dutch, and Inniskillin horſe, advanced to 
attack them on the right. | They were ſtruck with ſuch a,pannic- at his appear- 
ance, that they made a ſudden halt, and then facing about, retreated to the vil- 


lage of Dunore. There they made ſuch a vigorous ſtand, that the Dutch and 
Daniſh horſe, though headed by the king in perſon, recoiled. Even the Inniſ- 


killiners gave way; and that Whole wing would have been routed, had not a 


detachment of dragoons belonging to the regiments of Cunningham and Le- 


viſon, 
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viſon, diſmounted, and lined the hedges on each fide of the defile through 
which the fugitives were driven, There they did ſuch execution upon the pur- 
ſuers as ſoon checked their ardour. The horſe which were broken, had 
now time to rally, and returning to the charge, drove the enemy before them 
in their turn. In this action general Hamilton, who had been the life and foul 
of the Iriſh during the whole en ment, was wounded and taken; an inci- 
dent which diſcouraged them to ſuch a degree, that they made no further ef- 
forts to retrieve the advantage they had loſt. He was immediately brought to 
the king, who asked him if he thought the Iriſh would make any further re- 
ſiſtance? and he replied,. Upon my honour, I believe they will; for, they have 
<« ſtill a good body of horſe intire.“ William eying him with a look of diſdain, 
repeated Your honour! your honour !” but took no other notice of his hav- 
ing acted contrary to his engagement, when he was permitted to go to Ireland, 
on promiſe of perſuading Tyrconnel to fubmit -to the new government. The 
: Iriſh now abandoned the field with precipitation; but, the French and Swiſs 


troops that acted as their auxiliaries, under Lauzun, retreated in good order, 


after having maintained the battle for - ſome time with intrepidity and perſeve- 
rance. . As king William did not think proper to purſue the enemy, the car- 
nage was not great. ee 2 
XXIX. The Iriſh loſt about fifteen hundred men, and the Engliſh about 
one third of that number; tho? the victory was dearly purchaſed; conſidering the 
death of the gallant duke of Schomberg, who fell in the eighty- ſecond year of 
his age, after having rivalled the beſt generals of the age in military reputation. 
He was deſcended of a noble family in the Palatinate, and his mother was an 
Engliſhwoman, daughter of lord Dudley. Being obliged to leave his country 
on account of the troubles by which it was agitated, he commenced a ſoldier 
of fortune, and ſerved ſucceſſively .in the armies of. Holland, England, France, 
Portugal,. and Brandenburgh. . He attained to the dignities 'of marechal in 
France, grandee in Portugal, alidimo in Pruſſia, and duke in England. 
He profeſſed the proteſtant religion; was courteous and humble in his deport- 
ment, cool, penetrating, reſolute, and ſagacious ; . nor was his probity inferior to 
his courage. This battle likewiſe proved fatal to the brave Caillemete, who 
had followed the duke's fortunes, and commanded one of the proteſtant regi- 
ments. After having received a mortal wound, he was carried back through 
the river by four ſoldiers; and though almoſt in the agonies of death, he with 


a chearful countenance encouraged thoſe who were croſſing to do their duty, 


exclaiming, A la gloire mes enfans; a la gloire! To glory, my lads; to 
glory!“ The third remarkable perſon who loft his life on this occaſion, was 
Walker the clergyman, who had ſo valiantly defended Londonderry againſt the 
whole army of king James. He had been very graciouſly received by king 
William, who gratified him with a reward of five thouſand pounds, 'and a pro- 
miſe of further favour : bur, his military genius ſtill predominating, he attended 
his royal patron in this battle; and being ſhot in the belly, died in à few mi- 
nutes. The perſons of diſtinction who fell on the other fide, were the lords 
Dongan and Carlingford, Sir Neile O Neile, and the marquis of Hocquineourt. 
James himſelf ſtood aloof during the action, on the hill of Dunmore, furrounded 


with ſome ſquadrons of horſe ; and ſeeing victory declare againſt him, retired 


to Dublin, without having made the leaſt effort to reaſſemble his broken forces. 
Vol. IV. ; H | | Had 
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Flad he pofſeſſed either ſpirit or conduct, his army might have been rallied, and 
teinforced from his garriſons, ſo as to be in a condition to keep the field, and 
even act upon the offenſive; for his Toſs was inconfiderable, and the victor did 
not attempt to moleſt his troops in their retreat; an omiſſſon which has been 
Ranges ſpon JJ 
whole of this engagement, his perſonal courage was much more conſpieuous 
than his military kill. e DD YO TN PLN | 
XXX. King James no ſooner arrived at Dublin, than he affembled- the 
ASIA and council of the city, and in a ſnhort ſpeech reſigned them to the 
ortune of the victor. He complained of the cowardice bf the Irith ; Tignified 
kts refoh tion of leaying the 8 immediately; forbad them, on their allegi- 
ance, to burn or plunder the city after his departure; and aſſured chem, that tho? 


77 
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he was obliged to yield to force, he would never ceaſe to labour for their de- 
liverance. Next day he ſet out for Waterford, attended by the duke of Ber- 
wick, Tyrconnel, and the marquis of Powis. He ordered all the bridges to be 
broken 955 behind him; and embarked in a veſſel which had been prepared 


for his reception. At ſea he fell in with the French ſquadton, commänded b 

the ſieur de Foran, who 1 him to go on board one ef his frigates, whic 

15 a prime ſailor. In this 
tg 


lilo he was ſafely conveyed to France; and returned to 
e of his former reſidence at St. Germain's. He had no ſooner quitted 
= The proteſtants imme- 


With his or eſence. 


zt the licad'of the army, began his march for Dublin, and halted the firſt ni 2 


I clergy, whom he affired of his fav out and protection. Then he pub- 


whom they mig 72, The deſperate leaders of the rebellion,” who had 
e Kin 


which would never be refuſed to thoſe that were truly penitent. The next ſtep 
taken by king William, was to Hue à proclamation, reducing the braſs money 
28 af 4 — 
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to nearly its intrinſic value. In the mean, time, gipal officers in the 
army of James, after having ſeen him embark at b 15 1 to their 
troops, determined to Proſecute the war. 28 Jong as t. they, could | 1 With 


means t ſupport their operations. }-2if} tho! 
þ- : SXXXII. During theſe t r the queen, 43. regent,. Cond JA? ſur- 
E rounded with numberleſs cares and pe ties. Her council was pretty equally 
I divided into Whigs an "Tories, who a nc not LL act with 2 VO: 
2 was diſtracted between her apprehenſions for her father's 1 her SoC. 
band's life: ſhe was e wi Lee eee hom abroad, 
| and with an inſurrection by, The e 86:00 Ne Neves rtheleſs, ſhe diſ- 
5 guiſed her —— and behaved. wich of : 3 Advice be- 
4 ing received. that a fleet was ready 7 0 8205 K. Breſt, tor Kr Jeni 10105 
: | his flag in the Downs, and ſailed round to St. Helen's, in order mble ſuch 
a gle Je of ſhips. as would enable him to give them battle. The 
eee Plymouth, on the twentieth, day of ] une, the | 
re t * e put to ſea with a view 10 7 5 t 
1 dh gr hook thy prin in 0 ae bannel. 
le thoaghs: g be ſtrong, enough to cope Wi in battle; 
eir iſted of ſeventy eight of War, and two and twenty 
g FA , erm, the combined ſquadrons 5 Fache and Holland did 177 
mw ſix and fifty; but, he had received She, o hazard an engagement, if 


ow ou ae be dope ih nay, roſſ of cect Abe 8 35 
* 


* is gwen ey Ge gar ede other, 1 5 . 
VU U m „n * day u 
| Dutch ade Wh, compoſed che va a beg N - 15 


morning; in about half an hour the ble Iwifion of te E 
gaged with the rear of the French; bur, the reeds OS 2 re 
the command of T orrington perſon, did. n the ling, WE 
that the Dutch were almoft, ſurrounded by. and, 
With great yalour, ſuſtained conſi en 
ion drove between them and the Fren | 
chored about five in the afternoon, when the on Was 1 Mes a 
The 1 bad Mens: 3 ſeverely, . that be ng thought it would Kt in 8 1 
N attle.: refore weighed. anchor RD. 4 e tid; 
of flood xetireq to che caſtward. I 'T N next day. de 
chat they eb ns 25 be heh in their e EET ir 
Rye; and an Engl of. 217 575 guns Eg 
Was fer on fire, and 12 ſerted, by n of {2 
| four guns met with. the ſame accident, and ſome; French 8 | to 
Fe: born. her j but, the captain defended. her ſo vigorouſly, chat they Were gli 
to deſiſt, and he afterwards found means, $0 carry her ſafe e Holland. In 
by _ ene the Engliſh loſt two ſhips, rwa, 1ca-captains, and abgut. four 
bundred men. hut, the Dutch were mare. unfortunate, Ir 15 U great 
ho were ae Dick and Brackel rear;admirals, were ſlain, together with 
a2 great number of inferior oſficets a 1 Ache e en without 
further interruption: into the mouth o of che Th 
tions againſt any attempts of the enemy in t 3 — 5 — 2 


a "the inhabitants, of which, def wit b.conſterpation....,. vo F XxxII. 
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$ XXXIII. The government was infected with tlie ſame panic. The miniſ- . 


try pretended to believe chat the French acted in concert with the malecontents 

of 1 e nation; that inſurrections in different parts of the kingdom had been 
rojected by the Jacobites; and that there would be à general fevolt in Scot. 

End. Theſe inſinuations were circulated by the court- agents, n order to juſ- 


tify, in the opinion of the public, the meaſures that were deemed neceſfary at 


this juncture; and they produced the deſired effect. The apprehenſions, thus 
artfully raiſed among the people, inflamed their averſion to nonjurors and Jaco- 
bites. Addreſſes were preſented to the queen, by the Corniſh tinnets, the lieu- 
tenancy of Middleſex; and by the mayor, aldermen, and Iieutenancy of Lon 


ties as their lawful ſovereigns, againſt all oppofition. The queen, at this criſis, 
exhibited remarkable proofs of courage, activity, and diſcretion. She iſſued 
out proper orders and directions for putting the nation in a poſture of defence, 
as well as for refitting and augmenting the fleet: "he took tmeaſures for appeaſ. 


don, filled with 1 loyalry, and protmiſes of ſupporting their majeſ- 
| u 


ing the reſentment of the ſtates- general, who'excfaimed againſt the eat! of Tr? 


rington for his behaviour in the late action. He was deprived of his com- 


Their fleet, which lay at anchor in the bay, cannonaded a ſmall village called 
Tingmouth? About a thouſand of their men landed without oppoſition, ſet fire to 
the , and burned a few coaſting veſſels: then they reimbarked, and returned 
to Breſt; ſo vain of this atchievement, that they publiſhed a pompous account of 


their invaſion. Some of the Whig partiſans publiſhed pamphlets, and diffuſed re- 


ports, implying, that the ſuſpended biſhops were concerned in the conſpiracy 


. 


the government; and theſe arts proved ſo inflammatory among the com- 


mon people, that the prelates thought'it neceſſary to e m Which they 


—— 


aſſerted their ĩnnocence in the moſt ſolemn proteſtations. The court ſeems to 


— 


have harboured no ſuſpicion againſt them; otherwiſe they would not have eſ. 
caped impriſonment, when the queen publiſhed a proclamation for' apprehend- 


ing the earls of Litchfield, Ayleſbury, and Caſtlemain, viſcount Preſton, the 
lords Montgomery and Bellaſis, Sir Edward Hales, Sir Robert Tharold, Sir 


Robert Hamilton, Sir Theophilus Oglethorpe, colonel Edward Sackville, and 
ſome other officer, accuſed of having conſpired with other diſuffected perſons, 


to diſturb and deſtroy the government; and of a deſign to concur with her 


majeſty's enemies in the interided: invaſion. The earl of Torrington continued 


a priſoner in the Tower till next ſeſſion, when he was brought into the houſe of 


commons; and made a ſpeech in his own defence. His caſe produced long debates 
in the upper houſe, where the form of his commitment was judged illegal: at 


length, he was tried by a court- martial, appointed by the comimiſſioners of the 
admiralty, though not before an act had paſſed; deelarin, L er L 
high · admiral veſted-in thoſe; commiſioners:” The prefident'of the court was 


Sir Ralph Delaval, who had acted as vice-admiral of the blue, in the engage- 

ment. The earl was acquitted: but, the king diſmiſſed him from the ſervice; 

and the Dutch exclaimed againſt the partiality of his judges. 
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mand, and ſent priſoner to the Tower; and commiſſioners were appointed to exa- 
mine the particular circumſtances of his conduct. A camp was formed in the 
neiglbourhood of Torbay, where the French ſeemed to threaten a deſcent. 
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$ XXXIV. William is ſaid to have taken all the papers of his father-in-law / 

and Tyrconnel, and to have learned from them, not. only the deſign/ pro- 
jected by the French to burn the Engliſh tranſports, but likewiſe, the under- 
taking of one Jones, who engagec to aſſaſſinate king. Willam. | No ſuch. at- 19 
tempt, however, was made; and, in all probability, the whole report was a 
fiction, calculated to throw an odium on James's character. On the ninth dax 
of July, William detached general Douglas with a conſiderable body of horſe 
and foot towards Athlone; while he himſelf, having left Trelawny to command 
at Dublin, advanced with the reſt of his army to Inchequin, in his way to Kil- 
kenny. Colonel Grace, the governor of Athlone forking James, being ſummoned 
to ſurrender, fired a piſtol at the trumpeter, ſaying, Theſe are my terms. ? 
Then Douglas reſolved to pndertake the ſiege of the place, which was natu- 
rally very ſtrong, and defended by a reſolute garriſon. An inconſiderable 
breach was made, When Douglas receiving intelhgence that Sarsfield was on 
his march to the relief of the beſieged, abandoned the enterprize, after having 
loſt aboye four hundred men in the attempt. The king continued his march; _ - 
to the weſtward; and, by dint of ſevere examples, eſtabliſhed ſuch order ant 

diſcipline. in his army, that the peaſants, were ſecure from the leaſt violence. 
At Carlow he detached the duke of Ormond to take poſſeſſion of Kilkenny, 
where that nobleman. regaled him in his on caſtle, which the enemy had left 
undamaged. While the army encamped at Carrick, major- general Kirke was 
ſent to Waterford, the garriſon of which, gonſiſting of two regiments, ca 


I 


tulated, upon condition of marching out witk their arms and baggage, and 
being conducted to Mallow. The fort of Duncannon was ſurrendered on the 
ſame. terms. Here the lord Dover and the lord George Howard were ad- 
mitted to the beneſit of the kings mercy and protection 

Bru wp On the firſt, day of Auguſt, William being at-Chapel-Izard, 
publiſhed a ſecond declaration of, merey, confirming the former, and even ex. - 


tending it to perſons of ſuperior rank andi ſtation, whether natives or foreigners,. 


provided they would, by the twenty: fifth day of the month, lay domoctheir 


arms, and ſubmit to certain conditions. I his offer of indemnity produce 
very little effect; for the Iriſh were generally governed by their prieſts ; ant 
the news of the victory which the French fleet had obtained over the Engliſh 
and Dutch, were circulated with ſuch exaggerations as elevated their ſpitits, 
and effaced all thoughts of ſubmiſſion. The king had returned to Dublin. 
with a view to embark for England but receiving notice that the deſigus of > 05 
his domeſtic enemies were diſcovered and fruſtrated, that the fleet was repaired, - 1 
and the French navy retired to Breſt, he poſt his voyage, and reſolved : 
to reduce Limerick, in which, monſieur Boiſſeleau commanded as governor, 
and the duke of Berwick and colonel Sarsfield acted as inferior ofncrs- on 
the ninth day of Auguſt, the king having called in his detachments, and ad- 
vanced into the neighbourhood of the place, ſummoned the commander to de- 
liver the town; and Boiſſeleau anſwered, that he ĩmagined the beſt way to gain 
the good opinion of the prince of Orange, would be a vigorous defence of the 
town, which his majeſty had committed to his charge. Before the place was 
fully inveſted, colonel, Sarsfield, with a body of horſe and dragoons, paſſed | 
the Shannon in the night, intercepted the king's train of artillery on its way to 
the camp, routed the troops that guarded it, diſabled the cannon, deſtroyed 
| 8 
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the carriages,” agporis, and ammunition, and returned in ſafety to Limerick. 
Notwithſtanding is diſaſter; the trenches were opened on the ſeventeenth day 
of the month, and a battery was raiſecd with ſome cannon brought from Wa- 
terford! The ſiege was carried on with vigour, and the place defended with 

gteat reſolution: At length the king ordered his troops to make a lod 
dhe covered way or counterſcarp, whith was accordingly aſſaulted with great 
: but the aMilants' met with ſuch a warm reception from the — ey 
that they wete repulſed with the loſs of twelve hundred men, either Eile on 

che ſpot or mortally wounded. This diſappointment concurting with the 
badnefs of che weather;'' Which became rainy and unwholſome; induced the 
king to renounce his undettaking The heavy baggage and cannon being 
ſent away, the army decamped and marched towards Clonmel. William 
Having conſtituted the lord Sidney and Thomas Coningſby lords juſtices of 
Ireland, and left the command of the army with count Solmes, embarked at 
Huncannon; with prince George of Denmark, on the fifth of September, and 
next 75 arrived in King 8 road, near Briſtol, Tn pere to 
138 2300NT192 ii 2919909 18199 20911 9083. 160698) neff: teig 
ry XXXVI. About the latter end of bes — the earl of M. 

arrived in Ireland with five thouſand Engliſh troops, to attack Cork and Kin- 
dale, in conjunction with a detachment! from che great army, according to a 
ſcheme he had propoſed to king William. Having landed his ſoldiers, without 
much oppoſitiom in the ne hb6urhood of Cork, he was joined by five thouſand 
men, under che prinee of Wirtemberg, between whom and che earl a diſpute 
-arofe about the n but this was compromiſed by the interpoſition of 

— Mellionere: The place being inveſted, and the batteries raiſed,” the be. 
egers proceeded with ſuch rap | that a breach was ſoon effected. Colonel 

P the governor demanded a parley, and hoſtages were exchanged: 
but he rejected the conditions that were offered, and hoſtilities recommenced 
n redoubled vigour. The duke'of Grafton, who ſerved on this occaſion 
a volunteer, was mortally wounded iv ene of the attacks, and died regreted 
ot youth of promiſing talents. Preparations being made for a general affault, 
the beſieged thought proper to capitulate, and ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of 
ar. Befides the governor and lenet Rieaut, che victor found the earls of Clan- 
carty and Tyrone among the individuals of che garriſon. Marlborough having 
taken poſſefion ef Cork, derached brigadier Villiers with-a body of horſe and 
yas of to ſunnmon the town and forts of Kinfale and next day advanced 
Vit the reſt of the fortes. The old fort was immechately taken by aſſault; but 
Sit Edward Scot; who commanded the other, ſuſtained a regular ſiege, until the 
breach was practicable, and then obtained an honourable capitulation. Theſe 
maritime places being reduced, all communieation between France and the 
enemy, on this ſide of the iNand; was cut eff, and the Triſh were confined to 
-/Ulſter;\ Where they could not ſubſiſt without great difficulty. The earl of 
bt - Marlborough having finiſhed this expedition in thlirty days, returned with his 
Fw mnt to'Engla where the fame of his exploit added greatly to his re- 

Putation. 30 XI wY-Y 

"HS XXXVII. During te lane bs, Same e Lausun emmanchr of 
8 My. French auxiliaries in Ireland, lay inactive in the neighbourhood of Gal- 
way, and trarumitted fuch 4 lamentable aceount of his ſituation-to the court of 


I France, 


\ 
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France, that tranſports were ſent over to bring home the French forces. In 
theſe he embarked with his troops, and the command of the Iniſh forces de- 
volved to the duke of Berwick, | though it was afterwards transferred to Mr. 
St. Ruth. Lauzun was diſgraced at Verſailles, for having deſerted the cauſe 
before it was deſperate ; and Tyrconnel, who accompanied him in his 29 
ſolicited the French court for a further ſupply of officers, arms, cloaths, 

ammunition, for the Iriſh army, which he ſaid would continue firm to the 
intereſt of king James, if thus ſupported. Mean while, they formed them - 
ſelves into ſeparate bodies of freebooters, and plundered the country, under 
the appellation of Rapparies : While the troops of king. William gither æhαyed 
their — or irnitated the rapine of en, e bevycen 
both, the = —— —— * ko 

S XXX III. The affairs continent not yet vndergone 888 
of importance, except in the conduct of che duke of Savoy, who. * "ra 
his neutrality,” engaged in an alliance with the emperor and 
and, in a word, aeceded to the grand confederacy. He had no ſooner —.— | 
himſelf, than Catinat the French general entered his territories at the head of 
eighteen thouſand: men, defeated him in a pitched battle near Saluces, which 
immediately ſurtendered to the conqueror. Then he reduced Savillana, Villa 
Franca, with ſeveral other places, purſued the duke to Carignan, ſurpriſed 
Suza, and diſtributed his forces in winter- quarters, oy in Provence, and 
partly in the dutchy of Savoy, which St. Ruth had reduced, under the 
— of France. The duke finding himſelf ro op in the ſuccours 

expected from the emperor and king of Spain, demanded afliſtance of the 
a. ce and king William, to whom he ſent an ambaſſador. to congra- 

— im his — to-the mn of — W in 
their — at the Hague, agreed that the army of the ſtates under 
prince Waldeck ſhould — forces of France, commanded by the duke 
of Luxemburg in Elanders; While the elector of Brandenburg ſhould obſerve 
the marquis de Boufflers on the Maſelle: but, before the troops of Brandenburg 
could be aſſembled, Boufflers encamped. between the SAO the Meuſe, 
and maintained a free communication with -Luxemburg. 

S XXXIX. Prince Waldeck -underſtanding that this cuneral landed 0 
eroſs the Sambre between Namur and Charleroy, in, n to. lay the Spaniſh 
territories under contribution, decamped from the river Pieton, and detached 
the count of Berlo, with a great body of horſe, to obſerve. the motions of the 
enemy. He was encountered by the French army near Flerus, and ſlain 3. and 
his troops, though ſupported by two other detachments, were hardly able to 
rejoin the main body, which continued all night in order of battle. Next day 
they were attacked by the French, who were greatly ſuperior to them in 
number; and, after a very obſtinate engagement, obliged to give, way, 
leaving about five thouſand men dead upon the field of 2 The 
enemy took about four thouſand priſoners, — 0 reateſt part of their 
artillery; but the victory was 2 bought. he Buch infantry fought 
with ſurpriſing reſolution and ſucceſs. T he 8 of Luxemburg owned, with 
ſurpriſe, that they had ſurpaſſed the Spaniſh. foot at. the battle of Rocroy. 
Prince Waldeck (ſaid he) ought always to remember the French horſe ;. and 
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bell wirh ſuck activity, that the French derived very little advantage from their 


victory. The prince being reinforced with whe bo five Engliſh regiments, nine 
thouſand Hanoverians, ten thouſand from the biſhopric of Liege and Hol- 
land, joined the elector of Brandenburg; ſo-that the confederateatmy amounted 


do ſive and fifty thouſand: men; 5 — — by che way of Genap to 
Bois · Seigneur · Iſaac. They we 


r to — who thought 
proper to fortify his camp, that he gl not be obliged to fight, except wich 


_ conſiderable advantage. Nevertheleſs, oo Waldeck would have attacked 
him in his intrenchments, had not been prohibited from hazarding 
another engagement, by an — 7 1-4 tee and, when 
this reſtriction was removed, the elector would not venture a battle. 


$ XL. By this time the emperor's ſon Joſeph was by the electoral — 


choſeh king of the Romans ; but his intereſt ſuſtained a rude ſhock in the 


death of the gallant duke of Lorraine, who was ſuddenly ſeized with a quinſey, 
at a ſmall village near Lintz, and expired, not without ſuſpicion of having 
fallen a-facrifice to the fears of the French king, againſt whom he had fofm- 
ally declared war, as a ſovereign prince unjuſtly expelled from his terri- 


— Ne poſſeſſed great military talents, and had threatened to enter Lor- 


raine, at the head of forty thouſand men, in the courſe of the enſuing ſum- 
mer. The court of France, alarmed at this declaration, is ſaid to have had 


recourſe to poiſon, for preventing the execution of the duke's deſign. At his 
death the command of the imperial army was conferred upon the elector of 


Bavaria, who having joined the elector of Saxony, advanced againft the 
dauphin, — 1 the Rhine at Fort Louis, with a conſiderable army, 
and intended to penetrate into Wirtemberg: but the duke of Bavaria checked 
his progreſs,” and he acted on the defenſtve during the remaining part of the 
campaign. The emperor was leſs fortunate in his efforts againſt the Turks, 
who rejected the conditions of wooden he had offered, and took the field, under 
a new vizir. In the month count Tekeli defeated a body of Im- 
perialiſts near Cronſtadt, in her any then convoking the ſtates of that 
province at Albajulia, he compelled them to elect him their ſovereign : but his 
reign was of ſhort duration. Prince Lewis of Baden having taken the com- 
mand of the Auſtrian army, detached four regiments into Belgrade, and advanced 
Tekeli, who retired into Valachia at his approach. Mean while, the 
W inveſted Belgrade, and carried on his attacks with ſurpriſing reſolution. 
Atl , a bomb falling upon a great tower, in which the powder-magazine of 
the vas contained, the place blew up with a dreadful exploſion. Seven- 
teen hundred ſoldiers of the garriſon were deſtroyed ; the walls and rampartswere 


_ "overthrown, the ditch was filled up, and ſo large a breach was opened, that the 


Turks entered by ſquadrons and battalions, cutting in pieces all that fell in 


their way. The fire ſpread from magazine to magazine, until eleven 


were deſtroyed; and, in the confuſion, the remai —— garriſon 
eſcaped to Peterwaradin. By this time the Impe ——— 


ſſeſſion of 


Tranſylvania, and cantoned 1 Cronſtadt and Clauſinbu Tekel undertook 
to attack the province on one fide, while a body of Tur s ſhould invade it on 
the other: theſe laſt were totally diſperſed by prince Lewis of Baden: but 
prince Auguſtus of Hanover, whom he had detached againſt the count, was 


Main in a narrow defile, and rn obliged to retreat . 
eli 
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Tekeli; however, did not im rove t | advantage. Being appriſed of tlie fate 
d afraid of ſeeing his retreat cut off by the ſfiow, that” fre- 


of his / allies, 2 
quently choaks up the paſſes of the mountains, he retreated again to Va- 
=” Jachia, ug er bf be * 7 % Sat 12 $569 
XIII. King William having publiſhed a proclamation, wequiring the at. 
in of the-members. on the ſecond day of October, both hauſes* met ac- 
vordingly, and he opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech to the uſual purport. He 
mentioned what he had done towards the reduction of Ireland; eommende. 

the behaviour of the troops; told them the ſupplies were not equal to the ne- 
oeſſary expence; repreſented the danger to which the nation ud be expoſed, 
unleſs the war ſhould be proſecuted with vigour; conjured them to clear his 
revenue, which was mor for the payment of formor debts, and enable 
him to pay off the arrears of the army; aſſured them that the (ſucceſs of the 


confederacy abroad would depend upon the vigour and diſpatch of cheic pro- 


ceedings ; expreſſed his reſentment againſt who had been guilty of miſ- 
conduct in the management of the fleet; recommended unanimity and eꝝpedi - 
tion, and declared, that whoever ſhould attempt to divert their attention from 
thoſe ſubjects of importance which he had propoſed, could neither be à friend 
to him, nor a wellwiſner to his pony The late attempt of the French upon 
the coaſt of England, the rumours of à conſpiracy: by the Jacobites, the per- 
ſonal valour which William had diſplayed in heland, 

behaviour of James, coneurred in warming the reſentment of the nation againſt 
the adherents of the late king, and in raiſing a tide of loyalty in favour of 
the new government. Both houſes preſented ſeparate addreſſes of con- 
gratulation to the king and queen, upon his courage and conduct in the field, 
and her fortitude and ſagacity at the helm, in times of danger and diſquiet. 
The commons, purſuant to an eſtimate laid before them of the next year's ex- 
penees, voted à ſupply of four millions for the maintenance of the army and 
navy, and ſettled the funds for that purpoſe. vw . 
SXLII. They propoſed to raiſe one million by the ſale of forfeited eſtates in 
Ireland: they reſolved, that a bill ſhould be brought in for confiſcating thoſe 
eſtates; with a clauſe, impowering the king to beſtow a third part of them on 
thoſe who' had ſerved inthe war, as well as to grant ſuch articles and capitula- 
tions to thoſe Who were in arms, as he ſhould think proper. This clauſe was 
rejected; and a great number of petitions were offered againſt the bill, by cre- 
ditors and-heirs, who had continued faithful to the government. "Theſe were 
ſuppoſed to have been ſuggeſted by the court, in order to retard the of 
the bill; for the eſtates had been already promiſed to the king's; favourites: 
nevertheleſs, the bill paſſed the lower houſe, and was ſent up to the lords, among 
whom it was purpoſely delayed by the influence of the miniſtry. It was at 
this juncture that lord Torrington was tried and — much to the 
diſſatis faction of the king, Who not only diſmiſſed him from the ſervici but even 
forbade him to appear in his preſence. When William came to the houſe of 
lords, to give the aſſent to a bill for doubling the exciſe, he told ch purlia - 
ment, that the poſture of affairs required his preſence at the Hague; chat 
therefore, they ought to loſe no time in perfecting ſuch other ſupplies as were 
ſtill neceſſary for the maintenance of the army and navy; and he reminded 
_ of -— ſome proviſion for the 8 the civil 996 
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bilis were accordingly paſſed fr gating ng to their majeſties the * on ee 
imported for five years; and- the ther witk the ien. received the 
royal aſſent: upon which occaſion de king obſerved, that if ſome annual 
viſion could be made for augmenting the navy, it would greatly conduce to the 
honour and ſafety of the nation. In conſequence of this hint, they voted a con- 
ſiderable ſupply for building additional ſhips of war *, and proceeded: with ſuch 
alacrity and expedition, as eyen ſeemed to anticipate the king's deſires. This 
liberality and diſpatch were in a great meaſure to the management of Jord 
Godolphin, who was now pl at the head of the treaſury, and Sir John 
Somers the ſollicitor- general. The place of ſecretary of ſtate, which had re- 
mained vacant ſince the reſi gnation of the earl of Shrewſbury, was now filled 
with lord Sidney; and Sir Charles Porter was: ee one of che Juſtices: of Ire- 
land, in the room of this nobleman: |. 

8, XIIIII. Notwithſtanding the 20. for reverſing the proctediags againſt; the 
city-charter, the Whigs had made ſhift to keep poſſeſſion of the magiſtracy : 
Pilkington continued mayor, and Robinſon retained the office of chamberlain. 
The Tories of the city preſuming upon their late ſervices, preſented a petition 
to the houſe of commons, complaining, That the intent of the late act * parlia- 
ment for reverſing the judgment on the Quo Warrants, was fruſtrated by ſome 
doubtful exprefioh z fo that the old aldermen elected by commiſſions. under the 
late king's great: ſeul, ſtill acted by virtue of that authority: That Sir Thomas 
Pitkingron was not-duly returned as mayor by the common-hall: and, That 
he and the aldermen had impoſed Mr. Leonard Robinſon upon them as cham- 
berlain, though another perſon was duly elected into that che; That divers 
members of the common council were 1 excluded, and others duly elected 
were refuſed admittance. They ſpecified other grievances, and petitioned for 
relief. Pilkington and his aſciats undertook to prove, that thoſe allegations 
were either falſe or frivolous; reſented the petition as a contrivance of 
the Jacobites, to diſturb the — the city, that the ſupply might be re- 
tarded, and the government dibreſted. In the late panic which overſpread the 
nation, the Whigs had appeared to be the monied men, and ſubſcribed largely 
for the ſecurity of the ſettlement they had made, while the Tories kept aloof 
with a ſuſpicious caution. For this reaſon the court now interpoſed its influence 
| in ſuch a manner, that little or no regard was payed to their remonſtrance. 

8 XLIV. The marquis of Carmaerthen lord - preſident, who was at the head 
of the Tory intereſt in the miniſtry, and had acquired great credit with the 

ng and queen, now fell under the diſpleaſure of th the oppoſite ite faction; and they 
hr Fo ( poſt flible) to revive his old impeachment. be earl of Shrewſbury, 
and thirteen ble leading men, had engaged in this deſign. A committee of lords 
was appointed to examine precedents, and enquire whether impeachments con- 
— im ſtatu quo from parliament to parliament. Several ſuch precedents 
RT and violent debates enſued : bur, the marquis eluded the ven- 


0 „ This pply deten, "vided for, ſhould be applicable to the payment of 
ties upon beer, ebay nd. liquors, / the debts — by the war: and, That it 
alſo provided in the bill, d. the — Vibe 1 ſhould be lawful for their majeſties to make uſe 
wines, vinegar, and tobacco "ſhould be made a of fiye hundred thouſand pounds, out of the ſaid 
fand of credit: That the furplus of the grants end- F 
de 8 wap 5 Ralph. 
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rden of his enemies, in conſequence of the following queſtzon, « Whither 
* the earls of Saliſbury and e e who had been impeached in the 
« former parliament, for being recoticiled to the church of Rome, ſhall be diſ- 
«« charged from their bail?“ The houſe feſolved in the affirmative, and ſeveral 
lords / entered a proteſt. The commons having /finiſhed a bill for 
commiſſioners to take and ſtate tlie public accounts; and having choſen the 
commiſſioners” from their own members, fent it up to' the houſe of 
lords. There the earl of Rocheſter moved, that they ſhould add ſome of 
number to thoſe of the commons: they accordingly choſe an equal number. 
ballot; Kar Rocheſter himſelf being elected, refuſed to act: the others foll 
his example, and the bill paſſed without alteration. On the fifth day of Ja- 
nuary, the king put an end to the ſeſſion with a „in which he thanked 
them for che repeated inſtances they had exhibited their affection to his perfon 
and government.” He told them it was high time for him to embark for Hol- 
land; recommended unanimity, and aſſured them of his particular favour and 
protection. Then lord chief baron Arkins ſignified his majefty's pleaſure, that 
the two houſes ſhould adjourn themſelves to the thirty-firſt day of March. 
_$XEV.. Willam 788 ſettled the affairs of the nation, ſet out for Margate 
on the ſixth day of Janu ; but, the ſhip in which he propoſed to embark, 
being detained by an January; wind and hard froſt, he ie Fro! Rent } 
On the ſixteenth, however, he embarked at Graveſend with a ermue, 
and ſet {ail for Holland, under convoy of twelve of war, commanded by 
admiral Rooke. Next day, being informed by a fiſherman, that he was With 
in a league and a half of Goree, he quitted the yacht, and went into an open 
boat, attended by the duke of Ormond, the earls of Devonſhire, Dorſet, Port- 
land, and Monmouth, with Overkirke, and Zuyleſtein. Inſtead of landing im- 
mediately, they loſt ſight of the fleet, and night coming on, were expoſed in very 
ſevere weather to the danger of the enemy and the ſea, which ran very 
for eighteen hours, during which the king and all his attendants were drenched 
with ſea-water. When the ſailors expreſſed their apprehenſions of periſhin 
the king aſked, if they were afraid to die in his company ? At day-break he 


landed on the iſle of Goree, where he took ſome refreſhment in a fiſherman's 


hut; then he committed himſelf to the boat again, and was conveyed to the 


ſhore. in the neighbourhood of Maeſlandſluys. A deputation of the ſtates re- 


ceived him at Hounſlardyke; and about ſix. in the evening he arrived at the 
Hague, where he was immediately complimented by the ſtates-general, the 
ſtates of Holland, the council of fate, the other colleges, and the foreign mi- 
niſters. He afterwards, at the requeſt of the magiſtrates, made * entry 
with ſurpriſing magnificence; and the Dutch tected his arrival with bon- 
fires, illuminations, and other marks of tumultuous joy. He aſſiſted at their diffe- 
rent aſſemblies ; informed them of his ſucceſſes in England and Ireland; and 
aſſured them of his conſtant zeal and affection for his native country. 
S XL VI. At a ſolemn congreſs of the confederate oy aa he repreſented, in 
a ſet e the dangers to which they were . rom the power and ambi- 
tion of France; and the neceſſity of actin r and diſpatch. He de- 
clared he would ſpare neither his credit, forces, nor ee in concurring with 
their meaſures; and that in the ſpring he would come at the head of his troops 
to fulfil his engagements, They is” reſolved to employ two hundred and 
2 twenty- 


| 
| 


 'Whitchall on the thirteenth day of April. 
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twenty · two thouſand men againſt France in the enſuing campaign. Aer 


portions of the different princes, and 1712 lated; and the king 


England agreed to furniſh twenty thouſand, upplied the duke of Savoy 


ſo AD that his Wan ſoon aſſumed a more a ny. 9 — of 


a had negl to provid e carriages and:oth tat 61 e expe- 
dition. Mean whi bi burghers.of Mons ſeeing their town in danger of being 
e deſtroyed by the bombs and cannon of the enemy, preſſed the governor to 
capitulate, and even threatened to introduce the beſiegers: ſo that he was forced 
ta comply, and obtained very honourable; conditions. William being apprized 
f this event, returned to the l ne; ab * ace and arrived at 
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$1; Confoiracy, againſt the government by ee .I. "The king 
lle up the vatant biſhopricks...1:$ HI. Af airs of Srotland. & IV. Campaign in 
Hflanders. & VicRrogreſr of the- French in Pieummnmt. & VI. Elefioniof ia new 
Pope. „VII. Te emperor's ee againſt the Turts. 5 VIII. Afar of re- 
* SIX. General Gint ces Athlanei' & N. Defeats the: briſÞ al Agb- 
rim. IXI. Huentateꝶ the fuge of Limerick. & XII. e French and Friss 
obtain an honourabie cuꝑitulatian. S XIII. Twelve thouſand Triſb cut holics are 
traunſdarted to France. & XIV. Mauing of tbe - Engliſh parliament; & XV. 
1 ene of. the uatien. $FXV1. Hrusſantians in Ph fe og XVII. Dif 
Nuts cancdmning the bill — Sud: ni caſes , hig rreaſon. 
-$ 3 KU nan of be! Engliſh» aud i Dutch fleets werſted dy the French in- an engage- 
Beathy-Head:: XIX. be king diſobliges the: : Proviyterians of Srox- 

SXX. Tbe earl. of | Braidalbin -: takes for _ the: n of tbe 
yt wn SI XXI. Maſfſaire of Glencoe. & XXII. ne for a 
9 Jy 6 upon England...: N XXIII. :Deelaration. f king Je 

. forts. of bis friends in {1 XXV. Precautious taken by; the: 

ibo defence of abe na 125 5 XXVI. Aqmjral Rept put is ſen. $ XX 1 

_. obtains a donplert iclory over the. Hreuch. Robb off La Hgg ue, © 1 
Troops embarked, at St. Helen g for a deſcent upon. Francs. S XXIX. The deſign 
laid ade. Tbe - troops landed at Oftend. XXX. The French king al 
Namur i in ſight of king William. .$.XXX[. The allies are defeated at Steenkirk. 
 $XXXU], Exiravagatant| rejoicings-1n;\-Frante on -;account of this: victory. 
 $XXXIU; Conſpiracy again rb life of king Willign,\batched by the French 
 miniftry.,, $ XXXIV, Mofoarriage-of a deſign upon Duntink.... $XXXY... The 
campaign is inactive on-the'Rhine and in Hunguty. & XXX V1. The duke of Savay 


invades Dauphine.. 5 XXXVII. 2 he duke o. Honever Fea _ Or — wh 
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$1. 4 | Conſpiracy a 28 5 Ni Aa ow al = e late] e In 
the lat of December, the maſter of, a vellel ae als lived. at ar] = 
ing in, Fits, 7 


he marquis of Carmaerthen, that his Wife had let out 
one of his barks to carry over lame perſons to F Fant; and, that they would 


embark on the thirtieth day of the month., oth s intelli igence being communi- 


motion of the veſſel. 1 ede ccaring her at 
1 9 0 and found 1 1 the, hold a Frets Wy 1 5 2 HE. of the 
late queen, and. one, Elliot. ce wil zed & FN of Papers, Ude 0 
whic were ſcarce intelligible; fy 8 0K e. reſt,; two letters. uppoted 0 
written by, Turner iſhop, 0 of Ely to king James and his queen, under $&itious 


cated to the king and council, an it was | ſept 1 PLAID 000 Ned 298 the 
71 


names. e whoſe amounted to an invitation to the French King, to aſſiſt king 


James in reaſcending the throne, upon certain conditions, while William, ſhould 
be abſent from che: Kingdom but the ſeheme was ill layed, and countenanced 
but by à very few'p los! of comſideration 10 Fe Bi the'chiefs were the 
earl of Clarengon, the biſhop of. Ely, wg Preſton, his brother Mr. Graham, 
and Penn the famous quaker. Notwithſtanding the outcries which had been 
made againſt the ſeverities of the late government, Preſton and his 2 — 

Aſhton, 


5 ffs 


6p 


62 


* : 141 1 
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Aſhton, were tried at the Old Bailey for compaſſing the death of their majeſties 
king William and queen Maty ; and their trial were hurried on without any 
regard to their petitions for delay. Lord Preſton a d, in his defence, that 
the treafons charged upon him were not committed in the county of Middleſex, 
as laid in the ĩindictment; tfiat none of the witneſſes declared he had uny con 
gern in hiring the veſſal; that the papers were hot found upon him z that chere 
ought: to. be two credible witnefles to every fact vieren the whole proof againſt 
him reſted on ſimilitude of hands and mere ſuppoſition. He was nevertheleſs 
— Aſhton behaved with great intrepidity and compoſure. He 
owned his purpoſe of going to France, in purſuance of a promiſe he had made 
to general Werden, who, on his desth- bed,, conjured him to go tfuther and 
finiſh-ſome affairs of conſequence which: he had left there depending; and with 
a view to recover a conſiderable ſum of money due to himſelfl He denied that 
he was privy to the contents of the papers found upon him; he complained of 
his having been denied time to prepare for his trial; and called ſeveral perſons 
to prove him a proteſtant of exemplary piety and irreproachable morals. Theſe 
eircumſtances had — — with — 3 ——.—— by the bench, 
and found guilty by the Jury, as he had the papers in his cuſtody: yet there 
was no privityrpeoved and the Whig party themſelves had often expreſly de- 


clared, that of all forts of -evidenee; that of finding papers in @ perſon's poſ- 


Burnet. 
State tracts. 
Burchet. 
Tindal. 
Ralph. 


importing, that ſome grave and learned perſon ſcience. The 


ſeſſion is the weakeſt, becauſe: no man can ſeeure himſelf from ſuch danger. 
Aſhton ſuffered with equal courage and decorum. In a paper which he de- 
livered to the ſheriff, he- owned his. attachment to king James; he witneſſed to 
the birth of the prince of Wales; denied his knowledge of the contents of the 
apers that were committed to his charge; complained of the hard meaſure he 
Enes with from the judges and the jury, but forgave them in the ſight of 
heaven. This man was celebrated by the Nonjurors as a martyr to loyalty ; 
and they boldly affirmed, that his chief crime in the eyes of the government, 
was his having among his baggage, an account of ſuch evidence as would have 
been convineing to all the world, concerning the birth of the prince of Wales, 
which, by a great number of people was believed ſuppoſititious ?. Lord Preſton 
obtained a pardon; Elliot was not tried, becauſe no evidence appeared againſt 
him; the earl of Clarendon was ſent to the Tower, where he remained ſome 
months, and he was afterwards confined to his own houſe im the country: an 
indulgence which he owed to his conſanguinity with the qufen, who was his firſt 
couſin. The biſhop of Ely, Graham, and Penn abſconded; and a proclama- 
tion was iſſued for apprehending them as traito rs. 
5 II. This prelate's being concerned in a conſpiracy, furniſhed the king with 
a plauſible pretence for filling up the vacant biſhoprics. The deprived biſhops 
had been given to underſtand, that an act of parliament might be obtained to 
excuſe them from taking the oaths, provided they would perform their 2 
pal functions; but, as they declined this expedient, the king reſolved to fill up 
To one of the pam ubliſhed on this the performance ſhi ry conviction along 
Mb entre on ones e 
nment, in the name of king James's 1 it a principle of con- 
eee eee 
ou | ed to compile à treatiſe ſhew- this ſummons, was L $ u govern- 
ing the Co ef Willem fe ; — in caſe ment, which appeared at this period. © Ralph, 
5 H | 5! 5072 10 YI O07 3 their 
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cheir places at his return from Holland. Accordingly the acchbiſhoprio of An. Ch. 1691. 


Canterbury was conferred. upon doctor Tillotſon , one of the moſt learned, 
moderate, and virtuous eccleſiaſtics of the age, who did not accept of this pro- 
motion without great reluctance, becauſe he foreſaw that he ſhould be expoſed 
to the ſlander and malevolence of that party vhieh eſpouſed the cauſe of his 
pre The other vacant ſees were given to divines of unblemiſhed cha- 


Piers, and che public in general ſeemed very well ſisfied with this ener 


the king's ſupremacy. The deprived: biſhops at firſt affected all-the-meckneſs 
of. reſignation. They remembered thoſe of popular approbation, by 
which they had been animated in the perſecution they ſuffered under the late 
8 and they hoped the ſame cordial would ſupport them in their pre- 
lent affliction: but, finding the nation cold in their concern, they determined 
to warm it by argument and declamation. The preſs groaned with the efforts 
of their learning and reſentment ; and every eſſay was anſwered by their oppo- 
nents. The Nonjurors affirmed that Chriclen ianity was 4 doctrine of the croſs; 


that no pretence whatever could juſtify an inſurrection againſt the ſavereign'; 


that the primitive chriſtians thought it their indiſpenſibſe duty to be paſſive 
under every invaſion of their rights; that non - reſiſtance was the doftrine of the 
Engliſh church, confirmed by all the ſanctions that could be derived from the 
laws of God and man. The other party not only ſupported the natural righes 
of mankind, and explained the uſe that might be made of the doctrine of non- 
raſiſtance, in exciting freſſi commotions, hut they alſo argued, that i 
obedience was Tight in any inſtance, it was concluſively ſo with regard to the 
preſent government; for the obedience required by ſcripture was indiſcriminate, 
the powers that be, are ordained of God let every ſoul be ſubject to the 
higher powers. From thele texts they inferred, that the ne oaths ought 
to be taken without ſcruple; and that thoſe who refuſed them, concealed party 
under the cloak of conſcience. On the other hand, the fallacy and treachery of 
this argument were demonſtrated. They ſaid it levelled all diſtinctions of juc- 
tice and duty that thoſe who taught ſuch doctrines attached themſelves ſolely 
to poſſeſſion, howſoever unjuſtly acquired; that if twenty different uſurpers 


| ſhould ſucceed one another, they would recognize the laſt, notwithſtanding tie 


allegiance they had ſo ſolemnly ſworn to his predeceſſor, like- the fawning 
ſpaniel that followed the thief who mounted his maſter's- horſe;: after having 
murdered the right owner. They alſo denied the juſtice of a lay deprivation, 
and with reſpect to church · government ſtarted the ſame diſtinctiohs . De june 
<« and De facto, which. they had formerly made in the civil adminiſtration. 
They had even recourſe to all the bitterneſs of invettive againſt I illotſon and the 
new biſhops, whom they reviled as intruders and uſurpers ; hut their acrimonmy 
was chiefly directed againſt Dr. Sherlock, who had heen one ef the maſt violent 
ſticklers againſt the revolution, hut thought proper to take the oaths: upon the 
retreat of king James from Ireland. They branded him as an apaſtate'who 
had betrayed his «cauſe, and publiſhed a review. of his whole conduct, which 
proyed a ſevere ſatire upon his character. Their attacks upon individuals were 
mingled with: their vengeance againſt the government: and indeed the great 


aim of their divines as well as of, their politicians, was to ſap the faundation of 


 * Beveridge was promoted to- che ſee of Bath berland to Feterborough Moore 40 "Norwich, 
and Wells, Fowler to that of Glouoeſter, Cum- Greve to-Chicheſier, and Patrick 0 EI. 
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r of forces, intrenched himielf before Liege, with a view 
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cms nes ſottlement. Im orcder to alienate rhe” miitids þf the e gon 
. rereſts of the en ' they = A bjPcharafter, 
-- meaſures 3 accuſed Hirt of eri >6f E-tglitit to tde 4 vers 
5 and — Ie rividious corripariſon Babel dug ral 1 
«whe trade, the — the laſt and of the hs eg To fruſtrate theſe 

efforts of the malecontents; 8 their engines 7— bg 
erieninate; all forts of informers Were encouraged and creed; 

tion iſſued againſt = nmr other diſaffected” | ns; e meagiſtrates were 
enjoined to make ſcarch and apprehend thoſe "ſhould, J 

_ courſes and; libels, preſume to defame the g 
commenced the profeſſed enemies of | th 


very arts "and profes which had 


enabled them to bring their ſcheme to perfection, Mes gun 50% 
6 III. The sin Scotland acted with ch folly; violence, and ty- 
ranny, as ren hem equally odious and ebntemptible. The tranſactions 


in heir general — carried on with ſuch peeviſhneſs,”-partiality, and 
injuſtice, that the king diſſol oed it by an act of ſtate; and covoRed anot er for 
the month of November in the following year. e party promiſed 
to enter heartily into the intereſts of the 2 ent, to the Highland- 
ers quiet, and induce the -clergy to acknow —— i pro- 
vided he would ballance the power of Metvill and his Partifans ift ſlich- a manner 
as would ſecure them from violence and oppreſſion; provided the epiſcopal 
miniſters ſhould-be permitted to perform their he ing to A 
-whom they were beloved and that ſuch of them as were willing to mix 
the preſpyterians in their qudicatories, ſhould be admitted — any ſevere 
impoſition in point of opinion. The king, who was extremely diſguſted at the 


Takes reliſhed the propoſal ; and young Dalrymple, ſon of lord Star, 


— AF. 7 joint ſeeretary of ſtate with Mefvill. Lie undertook to bring 
majority — the Jacobites, and a great number of them took the oaths; 
2 at the ſame time they maintained a correſpondence with the court of St. Ger- 
mains, by the connivance of which they ſubmitted» to William, that they 
might be in à condition to ſerve James the more effectually. The Scottiſh par- 
Bament was achourned by proclamation to the ſixteenth day of September. 
Frecautions were taken to prevent any dangerous communication with the con- 
tinent; ' 4 committee was appointed to put the kingdom in a poſture of defence; 
to exerciſe the powers of the regency,” in ſecuring the enemies of the govern- 
ment: and the earl of Home, with Sir 1 ond Fraſer ne Wo ene, 
ſon, was apprehended and impriſoned. rm 
S IV. The king having ſettled the eden of vhs: enfiling campaig n in 
elend where ger Ginekle exerciſed the ſupreme: command, ES his 
fleet hy dint- of preſſing ſailors, to the incredible - — of commerce, 
left. the queen as before at the helm of government England, — 
Holland, accompanied by lord — Arenas of Nate; — earls of 'Marl- 
borough and Portland, and began to make preparations for taking the field in 
perſon. On the chirtieth of rol May, the-duke of Luxembur os paſſed . 
the Scheld at the head: of a large army, took poſſeſſion of Halle, td gave it 
— in ſight of — who were obliged to throw up in- 
trenchments for . ation. At the ſame time the marquis de Boufflers, 


to 
I 
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to bombard that city. In the beginning of June, king William took upon him- 
ſelf the command of the allied army, by chis time reinforced in ſuch a manner 


as to be ſuperior to the enemy. He forthwith detached: the count de Tilly witn 


ten thouſand men to the relief of Liege, which was already reduced to ruins and 
deſolation by the bombs, bullets, and repeated attacks of Boufflers, who now 
thought proper to retreat to Dinant. Tilly having thus raiſed che ſiage and 


thrown a body of nn Huy, rejoined the confederate army, which had 
en 


been augmented ev his departure with ſix thouſand men from Branden- 


burg, and ten thouſand Heſſians, commanded by the landgrave in perſon. Such 


was the vigiiance of Luxemburg, that William could not avail Rimſelf of his 
ſuperiority. In vain, he exhauſted his invention in matches, countermarches, 


and ſtratagems, to bring on a general the French marſhal avoided it 
all his —— be campaign, 


with ſuch dexterity as baffled | 
the two armies twice confronted each other; but they were ſituated in ſuch a man- 
ner that neither could begin the attack without a manifeſt diſadvantage, While 
the king lay encamped at Court- ſur heure, a ſoldier, corrupted by the enemy. 


ſet, fire to the fuſes of ſeveral bomba, the exploſidn of which might have blo⁷¹ n 


up the whole magazine, and produced infinite canfuſion in the army, had not 
the miſchief been prevented by the courage of the men that guarded the artillery: 


even while the fuſes were burning they diſengaged the waggons from the line, 


2ͤĩðĩ§VUw 8 
re was intercepted. n | | rous attempt bei 

1 owned he had been employed for this purpoſe by the duke of Lux- 
emburg. He was tried by a court- martial, and ſuffered: the death of 4 traitor. 
King William quitting Court-ſur-heure, encamped upon the plain of St. Girard, 
where he remained till the fourth day of September, conſuming the forage and 


exhauſting the country. Then he paſſed the Sambre near Jemeppe, while the | 


French croſſed it at La Buſierre, and both. armies marched towards Enghien. 
The enemy perceiving the confederates were at their heels, proceeded to Gra- 
mont, - paſſed the Dender, and took poſſeſſion of a ſtrong camp between Aeth 
and Oudenarde; William followed the fame route, and encamped between Heth 
and Leuſe. While he continud in this poſt, the Heſſian forces- and thoſe of 
Liege, amounting to about eighteen thouſand men, ſeparated from the army 
and paſſed the Meuſe at Namur; then the king returned to the Hague, leaving 
the command to prince Waldeck, who forthwith removed to Leuſe, and on 
the twentieth day of the month began his march to Cambron. Luxemburg, 
who watched his motions with a curious eye, found means to attack him in his 
retreat ſo ſuddenly, that his rear was ſurpriſed and defeated, though the French 
were at laſt obliged to retire: the prince continued his route to Cambron, and 
in a little time both armies retired into winter quarters. In the mean time, 
- the duke de Noailles beſieged and took Urgel-in Catalonia, while a Freneh 
ſquadron, by the count D'Etrees, bombarded Barcelona and 
Ae s wot coo egant att 07 gung Dream £9 1 
8 V. The confederates had propoſed to act vigorouſly in Italy againſt the 
French; but the ſeaſon was far advanced — — 19 to 


_ take the field. The emperor and Spain had undertaken to furniſh troops to 
join the duke of Savoy, and the maritime powers contribused their proportion 


in money. The elector of Bavaria was nominated to the ſupreme command ot 
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the imperial forces in that country; the marquis de Leganez, governor of the 
Milaneſe, acted as truſtee for the Spaniſh monarch; duke Schomberg, lately 
created Huke of Leinſter, managed the intereſt of William as king of England 
and ſtadtholder, and commanded a body of the Vaudois payed by Great Britain. 
Before the German auxiliaries arrived, the French had made great progreſs in 
their conqueſts. Catinat made himſelf maſterof Villa · Franca, Nice, and ſome other 
fortifications ; then he reduced Villana and Carmagnola, and detached the mar- 
quis de Feuquieres to inveſt Coni, a ſtrong fortreſs garriſoned by the Vaudois 
and French refugees. Fhe duke of Savoy was now reduced to the brink. of 
ruin. He ſaw almoſt all his places of ſtrength in the poſſeſſion of the enemy: 
Cont was beſieged; and la Hoguette, another — — had forted the 
paſſes of the valley of Aoſte; ſo that he had free admiſſion into the Verceillois 
and the frontiers of the Milaneſe. Turin was threatened with a bombardment; 
the people were diſpirited and clamorous; and their ſovereign lay with his little 
army encamped on the hill of Montcallier, from whence he beheld his towns 
taken and his palace of Rivoli deſtroyed Duke Schomberg exhorted him to 
act on the offenſive, and give battle to Catinat, while that officer's army was 
weakened by detachments; and prince Eugene ſupported his remonſtrance: 
but this propoſal was ID by the marquis de Leganez, who 
foreſay that if the duke ſhould'be defeated, the French would penetrate into 
the territories of Milan. The relief of Coni, however, was undertaken by 
prince Eugene, who began his march for tliat place with a convoy guarded by 
two and twenty hundred horſe: at Magliano he was reinforced by five thouſand 
militia; and Bulonde, who commanded at the ſiege, no ſooner heard of his ap- 
proach than he retired with the utmoſt precipitation, leaving behind ſome pieces 
of cannon, mortars, bombs, arms, ammunition, tents, proviſions, utenſils, 
with all his ſick and wounded. When he joined Catinat, he was immediately 
put under arreſt, and afterwards caſhiered with diſgrace. Hoguette aban- 


doned the valley of Aoſte; Feuquieres was ſent with a detachment to change 


pn) ee of Caſal, and Catinat retired with his army towards Villa Nova | 
d' Aſte. EO ac 48 | bil 4 on} 


S VI. The Thiſearriage 'of the French before Coni affected Lobes the 


miniſter of Lewis ſo deeply, that he could not help ſhedding tears when he 


communicated the event tq his maſter, who told him, with great compoſure, that 
he was ſpoiled by good fortune. But the retreat of the French from Piedmont 
had a ſtill greater influence over the reſolutions of the conclave at Rome, then 
fitting for the election of a new pope in the room of Alexander VIII. who died 
in the beginning of February. Notwithſtanding the power and intrigues of 
the French faction, headed by the cardinal D*Etrees, the affairs of Piedmont 
had no ſooner taken this turn, than the Italians joined the Spaniſh and impe- 
rial intereſt; and cardinal Pignatelli, a Neapolitan, was elected pontiff. He aſ- 
ſumed the name of Innocent, in honour of the laſt pope known by that appel- 
lation, and adopted all his maxims againſt the French monarch. When the 
German auxiliaries arrived, under the command of the elector of Bavaria, the 
confederates reſolved to give battle to Catinat; but he repaſſed the Po, and ſent 
couriers to Verſailles to ſollicit a reinforcement. Then prince Eugene inveſted 
Carmagnola, and carried on the ſiege with ſuch vigour, that in eleven days the 
garriſon capitulated. Mean while the marquis de Hoquincourt undertook 8 
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conqueſt of Montmelian, and reduced the town without much reſiſtance. 
The caſtle, however, made ſuch a vigorous defence, that Catinat marched 
thither in perſon; and, notwithſtanding all his efforts, the place held out 
till the ſecond day of December, hen it ſurrendered on honourable” con- 
dition: . 157 %%%/%%/%/ / ↄ A ⁵˙ AA ĩ ( 88 
$ VII. This ſummer ced nothing of importance on the Rhine. The 
French endeavoured to ſurpriſe Mentz, 7 maintaining à correſpondence with 
one of the emperor's commiſſioners; but | 
fruſtrated. Ihe imperial army, under the eleQor of Saxony, ' paſſed the Rhine 
in the neighbourhood of Manheim; and the French croſſing the ſame river at 
Philipſburg," reduced the town of Portzheim in the marquiſate of Baden! Dour- 
lach. The execution of the ſcheme, projected by the emperor for this cam- 
aign, was prevented by the death of his general the elector of Sanony, which 
Reed on the ſecond day of September. His affairs wore a more favourable 
aſpect in 10 where the Turks were totally defeated by prince Lewis of 
Baden on the banks of the Danube. The Imperialiſts afterwatds undertook the 
ſiege of Great Waradin in Tranſylvania; but this was turned into a blockade, 
and the place as not ſurrendered till the following ſpring. The Turks were 
ſo diſpirited by the defeat, by which they had loſt the grand vizir, that the 
emperor might have made peace upon very advantageous terms: but his pride 
and ambition overſhot his ſucceſs. He was weak, inſolent, and ſuperſtitious; 
he imagined that now the war of Ireland was almoſt extinguiſhed,” king Wil- 
Ham, with the reſt of the allies, would be able to humble the French power, 
though he himſelf ſhould not co-operate with heretics, whom he abhorred; and 
that, in the mean time, he ſhould not only make an entire conqueſt of Tran- 
ſylvania, bur alſo carry his victorious arms to the gates of Conftantinople, ac- 
cording to ſome ridiculous prophecy by which his vanity had been flattered. 
The Spaniſn government was become ſo feeble, that, rather than be at the ex- 
hence of defending the Netherlands, it offered to deliver the whole country to 
king William, either as monarch of England or ſtadtholder of the United Pro- 
vinces. He declined this offer, becauſe he knew the people would never be re- 
conciled to a proteſtant government: but he propoſed that the Spaniards ſhould 
confer the adminiſtration of Flanders upon the elector of Bavaria, who was am- 
bitious of ſignalizing his courage, and able to defend the country with his on 


troops and treaſure. This propoſal was reliſhed by the court of Spain: the 


emperor imparted ĩt to the elector, who accepted the office without hefitation ; 
and he was immediately declared governor of the Low- Countries by the council 
of ſtate at Madrid. King William, after his return from the army, continued 
ſomeè time at the Hague, ſettling the operations of the enſuing campaign; and 
embarking in the Maeſe, landed in England on the nineteenth day of October. 

 $ VIII. Before we explain che proceedings in parliament, it will be neceſſary 
to give a detail of the late tranſactions in Ireland. In the beginning of the 
ſeaſon the French king had ſent a large ſup ly of proviſion, cloaths, and ammu- 
nition, for the uſe of the Iriſh at Limerick; under the conduct of monſieur St. 
Ruth, accompanied by a good number of French officers, furniſhed with com- 
miſſions from king James, though St. Ruth iſſued all his orders in the name 
of Lewis. Tyrconnel had arrived in January with three frigates and nine 
veſſels, loaded with ſucedurs of — nature; other wiſe the Iriſh' could not 
ne | | — - + *have 


is being diſcovered, their deſign was 


* 
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nia 010 gs 10 Tg oo ſhould. live 5 in a certain frontier line ; 3 
VE 
ng; 5 n if they were inclined to return to their duty. Before the armies 
took the, feld, Rn ſkirmiſhes had been fought between parties; and theſe 
had fly alwa 25 out ſo unfortunate to the „that their ſpirits were quite 
e the confidence of Nh Eat ein the fame proportion. 
A St. 1 775 and Tyrconnel were joined by the Ken be and general 
Ginckle \ Was ; reinforced by V ckay, with thoſe troops which had reduced the 
Highlanders | in Scotland. He, in the beginning of June, marched from Mul- 
to Ballymore, which was 8 by a thouſand men under colonel 
Bourke, who, — 400 ſummoned to ſurrender, returned an evaſive anſwer. But, 
when a breach was made in the place, and the beſiegers began to make prepa - 
ons for a general allault, his 72 layed down their a arms, and ſubmitted at 
Gegen The fortifications this place being repaired and augmented, the 
general ft a 22 600 for its defence, and advanced to Athlone, ſituated on the 
fer ſide of the 3 and ſupported by the Iriſn army encamped almoſt 
under its walls. The Engliſh town, on the hither fide of the river, was taken 
aa in hand; and the enemy broke down an arch of the wp in their re- 
Batteries were raiſed againſt the Iriſh town; and ſeveral unſucceſsful 
2 were yy to force thep ba of the bridge, which was defended with 
at vigour. I it was reſolved, in a NWS > of war, that a detach- 
ment ſhould paſs at a ford a little to the left of the bridge, though the river 
was deep and rapi the bowam foul and fon, andthe pats guarded by bat 
tion erected for that purpoſe. The forlorn hope conſiſted of ſixty grenadiers 
in nee headed by captain Sandys, and two lieutenants. They were ſeconded by 
her detachment, and this was ſupported oy fix battalions of infantry. Never 
was a more deſperate ſervice, nor was ever exploit performed with more valour 
and intrepidity, They paſſed twenty a- breaſt, in the face of the enemy, through 
$2 nexang ſhower of balls, bullets, and grenades. Thoſe who followed them 
ſeſſion of the bridge, and laid planks over the broken arch. Pontoons 
wok pot at the ſame time, that the 9 64 2 K. paſs in different places. The 
1115 AN amazed, confounded, and abandoned the town in the utmoſt conſter- 
ſo that, in half an hour, it was wholly ſecured by the Engliſh, who did 
ole above fifty men in this attack. ackay, Tetteau, and Talinaſh, 
F ted proofs, of the moſt undaunted courage in paſling the river; and 
general Ginckle, for for bis conduct, intrepidity, and ſucceſs on this occaſion, 
To created earl of Athlone, When St. Ruth was informed by n e that 
Engliſh had entered the river, he ſaid, it was impoſſible they ſhould pretend 


upon the 
truth 


FE: a town which he coyered with his army; and that he would give a'thou- 
iſtoles 220 Would _ to force a paſſage, Sars field aka 


that they loſt by inches. St. Ruth ſeei 
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truth of the intelligence, and preſſed him to ſend ſuccours to the town: he 
ridiculed this officer's fears, and ſome warm expoſtulation paſſed between them. 
Being at length convinced that e were in poſſeſſion of the place, he 
ordered ſome detachments to drive them out again; but, the cannon of their 

own works being turned againſt them, they found the taſk impracticable; and 
that very night their army decamped. St. Ruth, after a march of ten miles, 
took poſt at Aghrim, and having by draughts from garriſons, augmented his 
army to five and twenty thouſand men, refolyed to hazard a decifive en- 


X.  Ginckle having put Achlone in a poſture of defence, paſſed the Shannon, 
and marched up to the enemy, determined to give them battle, though his forces 
did not exceed eighteen thouſand ; and the Iriſh were poſted in a very advan- 
rageous ſituation. St. Ruth had made an admirable diſpoſition,” and taken every 
precaution. that military {kill could ſuggeſt.” His center extended along a riſing- 

und, uneven in many places, interſected with banks and ditches, joined 

by Vines of communication, and fronted by a large bog almoſt impaſſable. His 
right was fortified with intrenchments, and his left ſecured by the caſtle of Agh- 
rim. He harangued his army in the moſt pathetic ſtrain, conjuring them to 
exert their courage in defence of their holy religion, in the extirpation of hereſy, 
in 8 their antient honours and eſtates, and in reſtoring a pious king to 
the throne, from whence he had been expelled by an unnatural uſurper. He em- 
ployed the prieſts to enforce his exhortations, to aſſure the men that th 8 
in 


depend upon the prayers of the church; and that, in caſe they ſhou 


battle, the ſaints and angels would convey their ſouls to heaven. They are ſaid 
to have fu orn upon the ſacrament, that they would not deſert their colours, and 
to have received an order that no quarter ſhould be given to the French heretics in 
the army of the prince of Orange. Ginckle had encamped on the Roſcom- 
mon fide of the river Suc, within three miles of the enemy; and, after having 
reconnoitred their poſture, reſolved, with the advice of a council of war, to at- 


tack them on Sunday the twelfth, day of ] 50 The neceſſary orders being 
a 


given, the army paſſed the river at two fords and a ſtone-bridge, and advanci 

to the edge of the great bog, began about twelve o'clock to force the two paſ- 
ſages, in order to poſſeſs the ground on the other fide. © The enemy fought 
with ſurpriſing fury, and the horſe were ſeveral times repulſed ; but, at length, the 
troops upon the right carried their point by means of ſome field-pieces. The 
day was now ſo far advanced, that the general determined to poſtpone the battle 
till next morning; but, perceiving ſome diſorder among the enemy, and fearin 


they would decamp in the night, he altered his reſolution, and ordered the attac 


to be renewed. At ſix o'clock in the evening, the left wing of the Engliſh ad- 
vanced to the right of the Iriſh, from whom they met with ſuch a warm and 


obſtinate reception, that it was leech ty the molt ſurpriſing efforts of courage 


and perſeverance, . that they at lei 19 755 them to give ground; and even 
. them in danger of being overpowered, 
immediately detached ſuccours to them from his center and left wing. Mackay 


no ſooner perceived them weakened by theſe detachments, than he ordeted three 


battalions. to ſkirt the bog, and attack them on the left, while the center advanced 


through the middle of the moraſs, the men. wading up to the waſte in mud and 
water. After they had reached the other ſide, they found themſelves obliged 
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ſelves and their families. 


capitulate. The garriſon marched out with the honours of war, and was allowd 
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to aſcend a rugged hill, fenced. with. hedges and ditches; and theſe were lined 
with muſqueteers, ſupported at proper intervals with ſquadrons of cavalry. 
They made ſuch a deſperate, reſiſtance, and fought with ſuch impetuoſity, that 
the aſſailants, were repulſed. into the middle of the bog with great loſs ; and St. 


is critical conjuncture, Talmaſh came up with a freſh 


* > 


Ruth exclaimed, © Now, will I drive the Engliſh to t 8 of Dublin. In 
| y 


| to ſuſtain them, ral- 

ied. the broken troops, and renewed the charge with ſuch vigour, that the Iriſh 
gave way in their turn, and the Engliſh recovered the ground they had loſt, 
though they found it impoſſible to improve their advantage. Mackay brought 
a body of horſe and dragoons to the aſſiſtance of the left wing; and firſt turned 
the tide of battle in favour of the Engliſh... Major: general Rouvigny, who 
had behaved with great gallantry during the whole action, advanced with five 
regiments of cavalry to ſupport the center, when St. Ruth perceiving his de- 
ſign, reſolved to fall upon him in a dangerous hollow way, which he was obliged 
to paſs. For this purpoſe he began to deſcend K ircommodon-hill with his 
whole reſerve of horſe; but, in his way was killed by a cannon- ball. His troops 


immediately halted; and his guards retreated with his body. His fate diſpirited 


the troops, and produced ſuch confuſion as Sarsfirld could not remedy; for 


though he was next in command, he had been at variance with St. Ruth ſince 
the affair at Athlone, and was ignorant of the plan he had concerted. Rou- 


vigny having paſſed the hollow way without oppoſition, charged the enemy in 
flank; and bore down all before him with ſurpriſing impetuoſity: the center 


redoubled their efforts, and puſhed the Iriſh to the top of the hill; and then 


Be whole line giving way at once from right to left, threw down their arms. 
The foot fled towards a iy — their rear, and their horſe took the route by the 


highway to Loughneagh: both were purſued by the Engliſh cavalry, who for 
four miles made a terrible ſlaughter. In the battle, which laſted two hours, and 


purſuit, above four thouſand of the enemy were ain, and ſix hundred taken, 


and twenty pair of colours, twelve ſtandards, and almoſt all the arms of the in- 


fantry. In a word, the victory was deciſive; and not above eight hundred of 


the Engliſh were killed upon the field of battle. The vanquiſhed retreated in 


great confuſion to. Limerick, where they reſolved to make a final ſtand, in hope 


of receiving ſuch ſuccours from France as would either enable them to retrieve 


their affairs, or obtain good terms from the court of England. There Tyrcon- 
nel died of a broken heart, after having ſurvived his authority and reputation, 
and incurred the contempt of the French, as well as the hatred of the Iriſh, whom 
he had adviſed to ſubmit to the new government, rather than totally ruin them- 

XI. Immediately after the battle, detachments were ſent to reduce Por- 
tumny, Bonnachar, and Moor- caſtle, conſiderable paſſes on the Shannon, which 
were accordingly ſecured. Then Ginckle advanced to Galway, which he ſum- 


moned to ſurrender z but, he received a defiance from lord Dillon and general 


D'Ufſone, who commanded the. garriſon, The trenches were immediately 


opened; a fort which commanded the approaches to the town, was taken by 


aſſault; ſix regiments. of foot, and four ſquadrons of horſe, paſſed the river on 
Pontoons 5 — the place being wholly inveſted, the governor thought proper to 


ſafe- 
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ſafe · oduct to Limerick. Ginekle directed his march to the ſame town, which 
was the only poſt of conſequence that now held out for king James. Within four 
miles of the place he halted, until the heavy cannon could be brought from 
Athlone. Hearing that Lutterel had been ſeized by the French general D'Uſ- 
ſone, and ſentenced to be ſhot for having propoſed to ſurrender, he ſent a trum - 
pet to tell the commander, that if any perſon ſhould be put to death for ſuch a 
propoſal, he would make retaliation on the Iriſn priſoners.” On the twenty- 
fifth day of Auguſt, the enemy were driven from all their advanced poſts: cap- 
tain Cole, with a ſquadron of ſhips, failed up the Shannon, and his frigates an- 
chored in ſight of the towẽ n. On the twenty ſixth day of the month the batre- 
ries were opened, and a line of contravallation was formed: while the Triſh army 
lay encamped on the other ſide of the river on the road to Killalow; and the fords 
were guarded with four regiments of their dragoons. On the fifth day of Sep- 
tember, after the town had been almoſt laid in ruins by the bombs, and lar 
breaches made in the walls by the battering cannon; the guns were eee 
the out: forts evacuated, and ſuch other motions made as indicated a reſolution 
to abandon the ſiege. The enemy expreſſed their joy in loud acclamations ; but 
this was of ſhort continuance. In the night the beſiegers began to throw a 
bridge of pontoons over the river, about a mile higher up than the camp; and 
this work was finiſhed before morning. A conſiderable body of horſe and foot 
had paſſed when the alarm was given to the enemy, who were ſeized: with ſuch 
conſternation, that they threw down their arms and'betook: themſelves to flight, 
leaving behind them their tents, baggage, two pieces of cannon, and one ftand- 
ard. The bridge was immediately removed nearer the town, and fortified ; all 
the fords and paſſes were ſecured; and the batteries continued firing inceſſantly 
till the twenty-ſecond day of the month, when Ginckle paſſed over with a di- 
viſion of the army, and fourteen pieces of cannon. About four in the afternoon, 


the grenadiers attacked the forts that commanded /Thomond-bridge, and carried 


them ſword. in hand, after an obſtinate reſiſtance. The garriſon had made a 
ſally from the town to ſupport them; and this detachment was driven back 
with ſuch precipitation, that the French officer on command in that quarter, 
fearing the Engliſh would enter pell-mell with the fugitives,” ordered the bridge 
to be drawn up, leaving his on men to the fury of a victorious enemy. Six 
hundred were killed; two hundred taken priſoners, including many officers; 
and a good number was drowned in the Shannon. 
S XII. Then the Engliſn made a lodgment within ten paces of the bridge- 
foot; and the Iriſh ſeeing themſelves ſurrounded on all ſides, determined to ca- 
pitulate. General Sarsfield and colonel Wahop ſignified their reſolution to 
Scravenmore and Rouvigny: hoſtages were exchanged; a negotiations was im- 
mediately begun, and hoſtilities ceaſed on both ſides of the river. The lords - 
juſtices arrived in the camp on the firſt day of October; and on the fourth the 
capitulation was executed, extending to all the places in the kingdom that were 
ſtill in the hands of the Iriſn. The Roman catholics were reſtored to the en- 
joyment of ſuch liberty in the exerciſe of religion as was conſiſtent with the laws 
of Ireland, and conformable with that which they poſſeſſed in the reign of 
Charles II. All perſons whatever were entitled to the protection of theſe laws, 
aad reſtored to the poſſeſſion of their eſtates, privileges, and immunities, upon 
cheir ſubmitting to the preſent government, and taking the oath of allegiance 


* 
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to their majeſties king William and queen Mary, excepting, however, certain 
perſons who were forfeited or exiled. This article even extended to all mer- 
chants of Limerick, or any other garriſon poſſeſſed by the Iriſh, who happened 
to be abroad, and had not bore arms ſince the declaration in the farſt year of the 
preſent reign, provided they ſhould return within the term of eight months. 
All the perſons compriſed in this and the foregoing article, were indulged with 
a general pardon of all attainders, outlawries, treaſons, miſpriſions of treaſon, pre- 
munires, felonies, treſpaſſes, and other crimes and miſdemeanours whatſoever, 


committed ſince the beginning of the reign of James II. and the lords-juſtices 
promiſed to uſe their beſt endeavours towards the reverſal of ſuch attainders and 


were permitt 

payment of duty. The lords-juſtices promiſed to uſe their beſt endeavours, that 
all perſons comprehended in this capitulation, . ſhould for eight months be pro- 
tected from all arreſts and executions for debt or damage: they undertook, that 
their majeſties ſnould ratify theſe articles within the ſpace of eight months; and 
uſe their endeavours that they might be ratified and confirmed in parliament. 
The ſubſequent article was calculated to indemnify colonel John Brown, whoſe 
eſtate and effects had been ſeized for the uſe. of the Iriſh army, by Tyrconnel 
and Sarsfield, which laſt had been created lord Lucan by king James, and was now 
mentioned by that title. All perſons were indulged with free leave to remove 
with their families and effects to any other country, except England and Scat- 
land. All officers and ſoldiers in the ſervice of king: James, comprehending 
even the Rapparees, willing to go beyond ſea, were at liberty to march in bo- 
dies to the places of embarkation, to be conveyed to the continent with the 
French officers and troops. They were furniſhed with paſſports, convoys, and 


carri by land and water; and general Ginckle to provide ſeventy 


ſhips, if neceſſary, for their tranſportation, with two men of war for the ac- 
commodation of their officers, and to ſerve as a convoy to the fleet. It was 
ſtipulated, That the proviſions and forage for their ſubſiſtence ſhould be payed 
for on their arrival in France : and, That hoſtages ſhould be given for this indem- 
nification, as well as for the return of the ſhips : That all the garriſons ſhould 
march out of their reſpective towns and fortreſſes, with the honours of war: 
That the Iriſh ſhould have liberty to tranſport nine hundred horſes : and, That 
thoſe who ſhould chooſe to ſtay behind, might diſpoſe of themſelves according 
to their own fancy, after having ſurrendered their arms to ſuch commiſſioners 
as the ſhould appoint : That all-priſoners of war ſhould be ſet at liberty 
on both ſides : That the general ſhould provide two veſſels to carry over two 
different perſons to France, with intimation of this treaty; and that none of 
thoſe who were willing to quit the kin „ ſhould be detained on account of 
debt, or any other pretence. This is the ſubſtance of the famous treaty of Li- 
merick, which the Iriſh Roman- catholics conſider as the great charter of their. 
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civil and religious liberties. The town of Limerick was ſurrendered to Ginckle 3 
but both ſides —_— that the two armies ſhould intrench themſelves, until the 
Iriſh ſhould embark, that no diſorders might ariſe from a communication. 
S XIII. The proteſtant ſubjects of Ireland were extremely diſguſted at theſe 
conceſſions made in favour of vanquiſhed rebels, who had exercifed ſuch acts 
of "cruelty and rapine. They complained, That they themſelves, who had 
ſuffered for their loyalty to king William, were neglected, and obliged to 
fit down with their loſſes, while their enemies, who had ſhed fo much blood 
in oppoſing his government, were indemnified by the articles of the capitulation, 
and even favoured with particular indulgences. They were diſmiſſed with 
the honours of war; they were tranſported at the government's expence, to 
fight againſt the Engliſh in foreign countries: an honourable proviſion was 
made for the Rapparees, who were profeſſed banditti ; the Roman catholic in- 
tereſt in Ireland ——— the ſanction of regal authority; attainders were over- 
looked, forfeitures annulled, pardons extended, and laws ſet afide, in order to 
effect a pacification. Ginckle had received orders to put an end to the war at 
any rate, that William might convert his whole influence aid attention to the 
affairs of the continent. When the articles of capitulation were ratified, and 
hoſtages exchanged for their being duly executed, about two thouſand Iriſh foot 
and three hundred horſe, began their march for Cork, where they propoſed to 
take ſhipping for France, under the conduct of Sars field; but, three regiments 
refuſing to quit the kingdom, delivered þ- 4 their arms; and difperſed to their 
former habitations. Thoſe who remained at Limerick embarked” on the ſe- 
venth day of November, in French tranſports; and ſailed immediately to 
France, under convoy of a French fquadron' which had arrived in the bay of 
Dingle immediately after the capitulation was ſigned. Twelve thouſand men 
choſe to undergo exile from their native country, rather than ſubmit to the 
government of king William. When they arrived in France, they were wel- 
comed by a letter from James, who thanked them for their loyalty; told them 


they ſhould ſtill ſerve under his commiſſion and command; and that the king 
of France had already given orders for their being new cloathed,” and put into 


quarters of refreſnment. 


S XIV. The reduction of Ireland being thus completed; baron Ginckle re- 


turned to England, where he was ſolemnly thanked by the houſe of commons 


for his great ſervices, after he had been created earl of Athlone by his majeſty.” 


When the parliament met on the twenty- ſecond day of October, the king in his 
h inſiſted upon the neceſſity of ſending à ſtrong fleet to ſea, eat in the 


ſeaſon, and of maintaining a conſiderable army to annoy the enemy abroad, as 


well as to protect the kingdom from inſult and invaſion; for which purpoſes, 
he ſaid, ſixty- five thouſand men would be barely ſufficient.” Each houſe pre- 
ſented an addreſs of congratulations upon his majeſty's ſafe return to England, 
and the reduction of Ireland: they promifed to aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of their 
power, in ptoſecuting the war with France; and; at the fame time, drew up 
addrefles to the queen, acknowledging her prudent adminiſtration during his ma- 
jeſty's abſence. Notwithſtanding this appearance of cordiality and complaiſunce, 
a ſpirit of diſcontent had inſinuated itſelf into both houſes of parliament, and 
even infected great part of the nation. Nn nenn 1 5 * 13 0 
SXV. Al great number of individuals? who: wiſheU well ts their country, 

oould not, without anxiety and reſentment, behold the intereſt of the nation ſa- 
Vol. IV. : L | cri ficed 
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crificed to foreign connections, and the king's favour fo partially beſtowed 
upon Dutchmen, in prejudice of his Engliſh ſubjects. They obſerved, that the 
number of forces he demanded was conſiderably greater than that of any army 
which had ever been payed by the public, even when the nation was in the moſt 
imminent danger: that, inſtead of ren PR th allies to the maintenance of 
the war upon the continent, they had embarked as principals, and bore the, 
greateſt part of the burthen, though they had the leaſt ſhare of the profit. 
They even inſinuated, that ſuch a ſtanding army was more calculated to make 
the king abſolute at home, than to render him formidable abroad; and the 
ſecret friends of the late king did not fail to enforce theſe inſinuations. They 
renewed their animadverſions upon the diſagreeable part of his character: they 


dwelt upon his proud reſerve, : his ſullen filence, his imperious diſpoſition, and 


his baſe ingratitude, particularly to the earl of Marlborough, whom he had diſ- 
miſſed from all his employments, immediately after the ſignal exploits he had 
performed in Ireland. The diſgrace of this nobleman was partly aſcribed to 
the freedom with which he had complained of the king's undervaluing his ſer- 
vices, and partly to the intrigues of his wife, who had gained an aſcendancy 
over the princeſs Anne of Denmark, and is ſaid to have employed her influence 
in fomenting a jealouſy between the two ſiſters. The malecontents of the 
whiggiſh faction, enraged to find their credit declining at court, joined in the 


cry which the Jacobites had raiſed againſt the government. They ſcrupled not 
to ſay, that the arts of corruption were ſhamefully practiſed, to ſecure a 


majority in parliament: that the king was as tender of the prerogative as any 
of his predeceſſors had ever been: and, that he even ventured to admit Jaco- 
bites into his council, becauſe they were the known tools of arbitrary power. 
Theſe reflections alluded to the earls of Rocheſter and Ranelagh, who, with Sir 
Edward Seymour, had been lately created privy-counſellors. Rocheſter enter- 
tained very high notions of regal authority; he propoſed ſeverity as one of the 
beſt ſupports of government; was clear in underſtanding, violent in his temper, 
and incorrupt in his principles. Ranelagh was a man of parts and pleaſure, 
who poſſeſſed the molt plauſible and winning addrefs; and was capable of tranſ- 
acting the moſt important and intricate affairs, in the midſt of riot and exceſs, 
He had managed the revenue of Ireland in the reign of Charles II. enjoyed the 
office of pay-maſter in the army of king James; and maintained the ſame 
footing under the government of William and Mary. Sir Edward Seymour 
was the proudeſt commoner in England, and the boldeſt orator that ever filled 
the ſpeaker's chair. He was intimately acquainted with the buſineſs of the houſe, 
and knew every individual member fo exactly, that with one glance of his eye 
he could prognoſticate the fate of every motion. He had oppoſed the court 
with great acrimony, queſtioned the — title, cenſured his conduct, and re- 
flected upon his character. Nevertheleſs, he now became a proſelyte, and was 
brought into the treaſury. | Fe it" | 
S XVI. The commons voted three millions, four hundred and eleven thou- 
ſand, ſix hundred and ſeventy-five pounds for the uſe of the enſuing year ; but, 
the eſtabliſhment of funds for railing theſe ſupplies, was retarded, partly by 
the ill humour of the oppoſition, and partly by intervening affairs that diverted. 
the attention of the commons. Several eminent merchants preſented a petition to 
the houſe againſt the Eaſt-India company, charging them with manifold abuſes ; 
| ; at 
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at the ſame time, a counter- petition was delivered by the company, and the affair 
referred to the examination of a committee appointed for that purpoſe. After a 


minute enquiry into the nature of the complaints, the commons voted certain 


regulations with reſpect to the ſtock and the traffic; and reſolyed to petition 
his majeſty, that, according to the ſaid regulations, the Eaſt - India company 
ſhould be incorporated by charter. The committee was ordered to bring in a 
bill for this eftabliſhment ; but divers petitions being preſented againſt it, and 
the company's anſwers proving unſatisfactory, the houſe addreſſed the king to 
diſſolve it, and grant a charter to a new company. He ſaid it was an affair of 

t importance to the trade of the kingdom; therefore he would conſider the 
ſubject, and in a little time return a poſitive anſwer. The parliament was like- 
wiſe amuſed by a pretended conſpiracy of the papiſts in Lancaſhire, to raiſe a 
rebellion, and reſtore James to the throne; - Several perſons were. ſeized, and 
ſome witneſſes examined; but, nothing appeared to juſtify the information. 


At length, one Fuller, a ee in the King's bench, offered his evidence, and 


was brought to the bar of the houſe. of commons, where he produced ſome 
papers. He obtained a blank paſs: from the king for two perſons, who, he 
ſaid, would come from the continent to give evidence. He was afterwards exa- 
mined at his own, lodgings, where he affirmed, that colonel Thomas Delaval, 
and James Hayes, were. the witneſſes for whom he had procured the paſs and 
the protection. Search was made for them according to his direction; but no 
ſuch perſons were found. Then the houſe declared Fuller a notorious impoſtor, 
cheat, and falſe accuſer. He was, at the requeſt of the commons, proſecuted by 
the attorney- general, and ſentenced to ſtand in the pillory ; a diſgrace which he 
accordingly undewent. [4 | 

; $XVIL A bill for regulating trials in caſes of high treaſon having been layed 


aſide by the lords in the preceding ſeſſion, was now again brought upon the 


carpet, and paſſed the lower: houſe. The deſign of this bill was, to ſecure the ſub- 


ject from the rigours to which. he had been expoſed in the late reigns. It pro- 


vided, That the priſoner ſhould. be furniſhed-with a copy of his indictment, as 
alſo of the pannel ten days before his trial: and, That his witneſſes ſnould be 
examined upon oath, as well as thoſe. of the crown. The lords, in their own 
behalf added a: clauſe, enacting, That upon the trial of any peer or peereſs, 
for treaſon or miſpriſion of treaſon, all the peers who: have a right to fit and 
vote in parliament, ſhould be duly ſummoned to aſſiſt at the trial: That this 
notice ſhould be given twenty days before the trial: and, That every peer ſo 
ſummoned, and appearing, ſhould vote upon the occaſion, The commons re- 
jected this amendment; and a free conference enſued. The point was argued 
with great vivacity on both ſides, which ſerved only to inflame the diſpute, and 
render each party the more tenacious of their own opinion, After. three con- 
ferences that produced nothing but animoſity, the bill was dropped; for, the 


commons reſolved to bear the hardſhips of which they complained, rather than 


be relieved at the expence of purchaſing a new privilege to the lords; and with- 


out this advantage the peers would not contribute to their relief. 

S $XVUT.. The next object that engroſſed the attention of the lower houſe, 
was the miſcarriage of the fleet during the ſummer's expedition. Admiral 
Ruſſel, who commanded at ſea, having been joined by a Dutch ſquadron, ſailed 
in queſt of the enemy; but, as che F, 


rench king had received undoubted intel - 
L 2 | © ligence, 
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ligence, that the combined ſquadrons were ſuperior to his navy in number of 
| ſhips and weight of metal, he ordered Tourville to avoid an engagement. 
This officer acted with ſuch vigilance, caution, and dexterity, as baffled all the 
endeavours of Ruſſel, who was moreover; perplexed with obſcure and contra-. 
dictory orders. Nevertheleſs, he cruiſeg all ſummer either in the channel or in 
ſoundings, for the protection of the trade, and in particular ſecured the home- 
ward-bound Smyrna fleet, in which the Engliſh and Dutch had a joint con- 
cern, amounting to four millions ſterling. Having ſcoured the channel and run 
along great part of the French coaſt, he returned to Torbay in the beginning 
of Auguſt, and received freſh orders to put to ſea again, notwithſtanding his 
repeated remonſtrances againſt expoſing large ſhips to the ſtorms that always 
blow about the time of the equinox. He therefore failed back to ſoundings, 
where he continued cruiſing till the ſecond day of September, when he was 
overtaken by a violent tempeſt, which drove him into the channel, and obliged 
him to make for the port mend. The weather being hazy, he reached the 

Sound with great difficulty; the Coronation, a ſecond- rate, foundered at anchor 
off the Ram- Head; the Harwich, a third - rate, bulged upon the rocks, and pe- 
riſhed ; two others ran aſhore, but were got off with little damage; the whole 
fleet was ſcattered and diſtreſſed. The nation murmured at the ſuppoſed miſ- 
conduct of the admiral, and the commons ſubjected him to an inquiry: but, 
when they examined his papers, orders, and inſtructions, they perceived he had 
adhered to them with great punctuality, and thought 2 45 to drop the proſe- 
cution, out of tenderneſs to the miniſtry. Then the houſe took into conſidera- 
tion, ſome letters which had been intercepted in a French ſhip taken by Sir 
Ralph Delaval. Three of theſe are ſaid to have been written by king James, 
and the reſt ſealed with his ſeal. They related to the plan of an inſurrection in 
Scotland and in the northern parts of England; and Legg lord Dartmouth, 
with one Crew, being mentioned in them as agents and abettors in the deſign, 
warrants were immediately iſſued againſt them. Crew abſconded, but lord 
Dartmouth was committed to the Tower. Lord Preſton was examined touch · 
ing ſome cyphers which they could not explain, and pretending ignorance, was 
impriſoned in Newgate, from whence, however, he ſoon obtained his releaſe. 
The funds for the ſupplies of the enſuing year being eſtabliſned, and ſeveral 
acts “ paſſed relating to domeſtic regulations, the king, on the twenty- fourth 
day of February, cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſhort ſpeech, thanking the parliament 
for their demonſtrations of affection in the liberal ſupplies they had granted, 
and communicating his intention of repairing ſpeedily to the continent. Then 
the two houſes, at his deſire, adjourned themſelves to the twelfth day of April, 
and the parliament was afterwards prorogued to the twenty-ninth day of May, 
by proclamation T. 'F e | . | 
g | $XIX. 


'* The lawsenafted in this ſeſſion were theſe: poor; an act for the encouragement of the breed- 
an act for abrogating the oath of ſupremacy in ing and feeding of cattle; and an act for aſcer- 
Ireland, and appointing other oaths ; an act for taining the tythes of hemp and flax. 

ing. away clergy from fome offenders, and + 55 the courſe of this ſeſſion, Dr. Wel wood, 
bringipg others to 2 an act againſt a Scottiſh, phyſician, was taken into cuſtody, and 
deer-ſtealing 3 an act for repairing the highways, reprimanded at the bar of the houſe of commons, 
and ſettling. the rates of carriage of goods; an. for having reflected upon that houſe in a weekly 
act for the relief of creditors againſt fraudulent de- paper intitled Mercurius Reformatus ; but, as it. 
Niſes; an act for explaining and upplying the was written in defence of the government, the 
defects of former laws for the ſettlement of the | | king. 


Chap. III. OF ENGLAND. 
$ XIX. The king had ſuffered ſo much in his reputation by his complaiſance 
to the preſbyterians of Scotland, and was ſo diſpleaſed with the conduct of that 
ſtubborn ſe&t of religioniſts, that he thought proper to admit ſome prelatiſts 
into the adminiſtration. Johnſton, who had been ſent envoy to the elector of 
Brandenburg, was recalled, and, with the maſter of Stair, made joint ſecretary 
of Scotland; Melvill, who had declined in his importance, was made lord 
privy-ſeal of that kingdom; Tweedale was conſtituted lord chancellor; Craw- | 
furd retained the office of preſident in the council; and Lothian was ap- 
inted high commiſſioner to the { gow aſſembly. The parliament was ad- 
journed to the fifteenth day of April, becauſe it was not yet compliant enough 
to be aſſembled with ſafety ; and the epiſcopal clergy were admitted to a ſhare 
of the church-government. Theſe meaſures, inſtead of healing the diviſions, 
ſerved only to inflame the animoſity of the two parties. The epiſcopalians 
triumphed. in the king's favour, and began to treat their antagoniſts with inſo- 
lence and ſcorn ; the preſbyterians were incenſed to ſee their friends diſgraced, 
and their enemies diſtinguiſhed by the royal indulgence. They inſiſted upon 
the authority of the law, which happened to be upon their ſide: they became 
more than ever ſour, ſurly, and implacable ; they refuſed to concur with the 
prelatiſts, or abate in the leaſt circumſtance of diſcipline ; and the aſſembly was 
_ diffolved, without any time or place aſſigned for the next meeting. The preſ- 
byterians pretended an independent right of afſembling annually, even without 
a a call from his majeſty ; they therefore adjourned themſelves, after having 
roteſted againſt the diffolution. The king reſented this meaſure as an inſo- 
E invaſion of the prerogative, and conceived an averſion to the whole ſe, 
who in their turn began to Jose all reſpect for his perſon and government. 
XX. As the 11 hlanders were not yet totally reduced, the earl of Brai- 
dalbin undertook to bring them over, by diſtributing ſums of money among 
their chiefs ; and fifteen thouſand pounds were remitted from England for this 
- purpoſe. The clans being informed of this remittance, ſuſpected that the earl's 
deſign was to appropriate to himſelf the beſt part of the money, and when he began 
to treat with them made ſuch extravagant demands, that he found his ſcheme im- 
racticable. He was therefore obliged to refund the ſum he had received; and 
e reſolved to wreak his vengeance with the firſt rtunity, on thoſe who. 
had fruſtrated his intention. He who chiefly thwarted his negotiation was Mac- 
donald of Glencoe ; and his oppoſition. aroſe from a private circumſtance; 
which ought to have had no effect upon a treaty that regarded the public weal. 
Macdonald had plundered the lands of Braidalbin during the courſe of hoſti- 
lities ; and this nobleman inſiſted upon being indemnified for his loſſes, from. 
the other's ſhare of the money which he was employed to diſtribute. The High- 
lander not only refuſed to acquieſce in theſe terms, but, by his influence among 
the clans, defeated the whole ſcheme, and the earl in revenge devoted him to 
deſtruction. King William had by ' proclamation offered an indemnity to all 


king appointed him one of his phyſicians in or- created lord lieutenant of Ireland; Sir John Som- 
dinary. At this period Charles Monta ue, after- mers appointed attorney-general ; and the ſee of 
wards earl of Halifax, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in Lincoln, vacant by the death of Barlow, confer- 
the houſe of commons by his fine talents and elo- red upon Dr. Thomas Tenniſon; who had been 
cution. The- privy ſeal was committed to the recommended to the king, as a divine remark- 


earl. of Pembroke; lord viſcount Sidney was able for his piety and moderation. 
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thoſe who had been in arms againſt him, provided they would ſubmit and take 
the oaths by a certain day; and this was prolonged to the end of the preſent 
year, with a denunciation of military execution againſt thoſe who ſhould hold 
out after the end of December. Macdonald, intimidated by this declaration, 


repaired on the very laſt day of the month to Fort. William, and deſired that 


the oaths might be tendered to him by colonel Hill governor of that fortreſs. 
As this officer was not veſted with the power of acivil magiſtrate, he refuſed to 


adminiſter them; and Macdonald ſet out immediately for Inverary, the county - 


town of Argyle. Though the ground was covered with ſnow and the weather 
intenſely cold, he travelled with ſuch diligence, that the term preſcribed by 
the proclamation was but one day elapſed when he reached the place, and ad- 
Jreſſed himſelf to Sir Colin Campbell ſheriff of the county, who, in conſidera. 
tion of his diſappointment at Fort-William, was prevailed upon to adminiſter 
the oarhs to him and his adherents. Then they returned to their own habita- 


tions in the valley of Glencoe, in full confidence of being protected by the go- 


vernment, to which they had ſo ſolemnly ſubmitted, | 
10 XXI. Braidalbin had repreſented Macdonald at court as an e ie rebel, 
ind a ruffian inured to bloodſhed and rapine, who would never be obedient to the 


laws of his country, nor live peaceably under any ſovereign. He obſerved 


that he had payed no regard to the proclamation ; and propoſed that the go- 
vernment ſhould ſacrifice him to the quiet of the kingdom, in extirpating him, 
with his family and-dependents, by military execution. His advice was ſupported 
by the ſuggeſtions of the other Scottiſh miniſters ; and the king, whoſe chief 
virtue-was not humanity, ſigned a warrant for the deſtruction of thoſe unh | 
people, though it does not appear that he knew of Macdonald's ſubmiſſion, 
An order for this barbarous execution, ſigned and counter-ſigned by his ma- 
jeſty's own hand, being tranſmitted to the maſter of Stair, ſecretary for Scotland, 
he ſent particular directions to Livingſtone, who commanded the troops in that 
kingdom, to put the inhabitants of Glencoe to the ſword, charging him to take 
no priſoners, that the ſcene might be more terrible. In the month of Fe- 
bruary captain Campbell of Glenlyon, by virtue of an order from major Dun- 
canſon, marched into the valley of Glencoe, with a company of ſoldiers belong- 
ing to Argyle's Highland regiment, on pretence of levying the arrears of he 
land-tax and hearth-money. hen Macdonald demanded whether they came 
as friends or enemies, he anſwered as friends, and promiſed upon his honour 
that neither he nor his eee ſhould ſuſtain the leaft injury. In conſequence 
of this declaration, he his men were received with the moſt cordial hoſpi- 
tality, and lived fifteen days with the men of the valley, in all the ap- 
pearance of the moſt unreſerved friendſhip. At length the fatal period 
approached. Macdonald and Campbell having paſſed the day together, 
parted about ſeven. in the evening, with mutual profeſſions of the warmeſt 
affection. The younger Macdonald, perceiving the guards doubled, began 
to ſuſpect ſome treachery, and communicated his ſuſpicion to his brother; 
but neither he nor the father would harbour the leaſt doubt of Campbell's fin- 
cerity: nevertheleſs, the two young men went forth privately to make further 
obſervations. They overheard the common ſoldiers ſay they liked not the 
work; that though they would have willingly fought the Macdonalds of the 


Glen fairly in the field, they held it baſe to murder them in cool blood, but 


that their officers were anſwerable for the treachery. When the youths 1 
3 ac 
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back to appriſe their father of the impending danger, they ſaw the houſe already 
ſurrounded ; they heard the diſcharge of mufkets; the ſhrieks of women and 
children, and, being deſtitute of arms, ſecured their own lives by imme- 
diate flight. The ſavage miniſters of vengeance had entered the old man's 
chamber, and ſhot him through the head. He fell down dead in the arms of 
his wife, who died next day, diſtracted by the horror of her huſband's fate. The 
laird of Auchintrincken, Macdonald's gueſt, who had three months before this 
period ſubmitted to the government, and at this very time had a protection in 
his pocket, was put to death without queſtion. . A boy of eight years, who fell 
at Campbell's feet, imploring mercy, and offering to ſerve him for life, was ſtabbed. 
to the heart by one Drummond, a ſubaltern officer. Eight and thirty perſons 
ſuffered in this manner, the greater part of whom were ſurpriſed in their beds, 
and hurried into eternity before they -had time to implore the divine mercy. 
The deſign was to butcher all the males under ſeventy that lived in the valley, 
the number of whom amounted to two hundred: but ſome of the detachments 
did not arrive ſoon enough to ſecure the paſſes ; ſo that one hundred and ſixty 
eſcaped. Campbell, having perpetrated this brutal maſſacre, ordered all the 
houſes to be burned, made a prey of all the cattle and effects that were found in 
the valley, and left the helpleſs women and children, whoſe fathers and huſ- 
bands he had murdered, naked and forlorn, without covering, food, or ſhel-- 
ter, in the midſt of the ſnow that covered the whole face of the country, at the 
diſtance of fix long miles from any inhabited place. Diſtracted with grief and 
horror, ſurrounded with the ſhades of night, ſhivering with cold, and appalled 
with the apprehenſion of immediate death from the ſwords of / thoſe who had 
ſacrificed their friends and kinſmen, they could not endure ſuch a complication 
of calamities, but generally periſhed in the waſte before they could receive the 
leaſt comfort or aſſiſtance. This barbarous maſſacre, performed under the 
ſanction of king William's authority, though it anſwered the immediate pur- 
poſe of the court, by ſtriking terror into the hearts of the Jacobite Highlanders, 
excited the horror of all thoſe who had not renounced every ſentiment of 
humanity, and produced ſuch an averſion to the government, as all the arts of 
a miniſtry could never totally ſurmount. A detail of the patticulars was pub- 
liſhed at Paris with many exaggerations ; and the Jacobites did not fail to ex- 
patiate upon every circumſtance, in domeſtic libels and private converſation. 
The king, alarmed at the outcry which was raiſed upon this occaſion, ordered 
an inquiry to be ſet on foot, and diſmiſſed the maſter of Stair from his employ- , 
ment of ſecretary : he likewiſe pretended that he had ſubſcribed the order amidſt — | 
a heap of other papers, without knowing the purport of it; but, as he did not ſe- Kennet. 
verely puniſh thoſe who had made his authority ſubſervient to their-own cruel Life of king 
revenge, the imputation ſtuck faſt to his character; and the Highlanders, OO 
though terrified into ſilence and ſubmiſſion, were inſpired with the moſt im- Ralph. 
placable p bee. againſt his perſon and adminiſtration. AI F Voltaire. 
$ XXII. A great number in both kingdoms waited impatiently for an r- 
tunity to declare in behalf of their exiled monarch, who — al es 
formed of all theſe tranſactions, and endeavoured to make his advantage of the 
growing diſcontent. . King William having ſettled the domeſtic affairs of the 
nation, and exerted uncommon care and aſſiduity in equipping a formidable 
fleet, embarked for Holland on the fifth day of March, and was received by 
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the ſtates-· general with expreſſions of the moſt cordiab regard; © While he was 


| — dee promoting the meaſures of the grand confederacy, the French 
king | 


olved to invade England in his abſence; and feemed heartily! engaged 
in the intereſt of James, ' whoſe emiſſaries in Britain: began d beſtir them 


ſelves with uncommon aſſiduity, in preparing the nation for his return. One 


Lant, who was impriſoned on ſuſpicion of diſtrĩibuting his bommiſſions; had 
the good fortune to be releaſed ; and the papiſts of Lancaſhire diſpatched him 
to the court of St. Germains, with an aſſurance that they were in a condition 
to receive their old ſovereign. He returned with advice that king James would 


certainly land in the ſpring; and that colonel: Parker and other officers ſhould be 


ſent over with full inſtruẽtions, touching their cuntluct at hnd before the king's 
arrival. Parker accordingly repaired to England, and made the Jucobites ac- 
quainted with the whole ſcheme of a deſcent, which Lewis had actually concerted 
with the late king. He aſſured them, that their lawful | ſovereign would unce 
more viſit his Britiſh dominions, at the head of thirty thouſand effective men, to 
be embarked at La Hogue; that the tranſports were already prepared, and a 
ſtrong ſquadron equipped for their convoy; he therefore exhorted chem t he 
ſpeedy and ſecret in their preparations, that they might be in readinaſt to take 
arms and co-operate in effecting his reſtoration. This officer, and one Johnſon, a 
prieſt, are ſaid to have undertaken the aſſaſſination of king William; but, be- 
fore they could execute their deſign, he ſet fail: for Holland. 


S XXIII. Mean while, James addreſſed a letter to ſeveral lords, who had been 
formerly members of his council, _ well as to divers ladies of quality and diſ- 
tinction, intimating the pregnancy of his queen, and req; ling theni to attend as 
witneſſes at the labour. He took notiee of the injuty his family and honour had 
ſuſtained, from the cruel aſperſions of his enemies concerning the birth of his 
ſon; and as providence had now fayoured him with an opportunity of refuting 
the calumny of thoſe who. affirmed that the queen was incapable of child- bear- 
ing, he aſſured them, in the name of his brother the French ging, as well as 
upon his own royal word, that they ſhould have free leave to cviſit his vt, 


and return after the labour. This invitation, however, no perſon! wou 


venture to accept. He afterwards employed his emiſfaries in circulating a 
printed declaration, importing that the king of France had enabled him to make 
another effort to retrieve his crown; and that, althangh he was furniſhed with 
a number of troops ſufficient to untie the hands of his ſuhjects, he did not intend 
to depriyę them of their ſhare in the glory of reſtoring cheir la wful king and their 
ancient government. He exhorted the people to Join his ſtandard. He aſ- 
ſured them that the foreign auxiliaries ſhould behavewith the moſt regular diſ- 
cipline, and be ſent back immediately after his re-eſtabliſhment.: He obſerved, 
that when ſuch a number of his ſubjects, were: ſo infatuated, as to concur with 
the Uhhatgral delign,of the prince of Orange, he had choſe to rely upon the 
fidelity of, his Engliſh army, and wefuſed oonſiderable fuccouys that Were offereci 
o bes by his et christ wefpft v5 chat hen he was ready to oppoſe force 
Fon! 4. Peek FRG go only co. privy- john Trevor ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 
A. :of So 

| 2 . of; Hallifax, the, wives of Sir Thomas Stamford lord mayor of 

of Derby, Mulgrave, Rutland, London, Sir William Aſhurſt and Sir Richard 
Brooks, Nottingham, Lumley, and Danby, the Levett the ſheriſfa, and laſtly, to Dr. Chamber- 
ladies Fitzharding and Fretchville, thoſe f Sir lain the famous practitioner in midwifery, 20 
an Wi 


of Somer- Sir Edward Seymour, Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, 
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with force, he nevertheleſs offered to give all reaſonable ſatisfaction to his ſub- 
jets who had been miſled, and endeavoured to open their eyes with reſpett to 
the vain pretences of his adverſary, whoſe aim was not the reformation but the 
ſubverſion of the government; that when he ſaw himſelf deſerted by his army, 
betrayed by his miniſters, abandoned by his favourites, and even his own chil- 
dren, and at laſt rudely driven from his own palace by a guard of inſolent fo- 
reigners; he had, for his perfonal ſafety, taken refuge in France: that his re- 
treat from the malice and cruel deſigns of the uſurper had been conſtrued into 
an abdication, and the whole conſtitution of the monarchy deſtroyed by a ſet of 
men illegally aſſembled, who, in fact, had no power to alter the property of the 
meaneſt fo ject. He expreſſed his hope that by this time the nation had fairly 
examined the account, and from the loſſes and enormous expence of the three 
laſt years, were convinced that the remedy was worſe than che diſeaſe; that the 
beginning, like the firſt years of Nero's reign, would, in all probability, be 
found the mildeſt part of the of rere and the inſtruments of the new eſtab- 
liſhment live to ſuffer ſeverely tyranny they had raiſed 5 that even, thou 
the uſurpation ſhould continue during his life, an indiſputable title would ſurvive 
in his ile, and expoſe the kingdom to all the miſeries of a civil war. He not 
only ſollicited but commanded his good — . to join him, according to their 
duty and the oaths they had taken. He forbade them to pay taxes or any par 
of the revenue to the uſurper. He promiſed pardon and even fewards to all thoſe 
who ſhould return to their duty, and to procure in his firſt parliament an act of 
indemnity, with an exception of certain perſons whom he now enumerated. 
He declared, that all ſoldiers who ſhould quit the ſervice of the uſurper, and en- 
liſt under his banners, might depend upon receiving their pardon and arrears; 
and that the foreign troops, upon laying down their arms, ſhould be payed and 
tranſported to their reſpective countries. He folemnly proteſted that he would 
protect and maintain the church of England as by law eſtabliſhed, in all her 
rights, privileges, and poſſeſſions » he ſignified his reſolution to uſe” his in- 
. Avence with the parliament for allowing liberty of conſcience to all his ſubjes, 
as an indulgence agreeable to the ſpirit of the chriſtian religion, and conducive 
to the wealth and prof] of the nation. He faid his principal care ſhould be 
to heal the wounds of the late diſtractions; to reſtore WK by obſerving the act 
of navigation, which had been lately ſo much violated in favour of ſtrangers; 
to put the navy in a flouriſhing condition; and to take every ſtep that might 


contribute to the greatneſs of the monarchy and the happineſs of the people. 
He concluded with profeſſions of reſignation to the divine will, declaring, that 
all who ſhould reject his offers of mercy, and appear in arms againſt him, would 
de anſwerable to almighty God for all the blood that ſhould be ſpilt, and all 
| , * Thoſe excepted were the duke of Ormond,  riſon, John 'Trenchard, Charles Duncomb, .ci- 
the marquis of Wincheſter, the earls of Sunder- tizen of London; Edwards, Stapleton, and Hunt, 
land, Bath, Danby, and e the lords fiſhermen, and all othets who had —— 
ities to hi 5/0x had been 


Newport, Delamere, Wiltſhire, Colcheſter, Corn - 
Sir John Worden, Sir Samuel Grimſtone, Sir i ty ; and all ſpies or ſuch as had be- 
Stephen Fox, Sir George Treby, Sir Baſil Dix- i | 
well, Sir James Oxenden, Dr. John Tillotſon. 
Dr. Gilbert Burnet, Francis Ruſſel, Richard Le- 
Vol. IV. ' 


* 
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manded Tourville to fall upon the Engliſh fleet, even bas 


of a body of French troops, together with ſome Engliſh and Scottiſh-refugees, 
ported 25s rl y virtue of * ca- 


| e The wine of Ehud wa inforined' of all chats en 

» | partly by ſome agents of James, who betrayed his cauſe, and partly by admiral 

Carter, who gave the queen to underſtand he had been tampered with; and was 

inſtructed to amuſe the Jacobites. with a negotiation... King William. no ſooner 
arrived in Holland, than he ha the naval preparations of the Dutch, Þ 
as that their fleet was ready for ſea ſooner than it was expected; and when he 
| received the firſt intimation of the projected vous he detached general Tal- 
7 | - maſh with three of the Engliſh regiments from. Holland. Theis reinforced 
| | ' with other troops remaining in England, were ordered to encamp in the neigh- 
| bourhood of Portſmouth. - The queen iſſued. a proclamation, commanding all 


OO I CO * 1 
— — 


Pts to depart. from London and Weſtminſter :. the, members of both hquſes 
| of parliament were required to meet on the twenty: fourth day of May, that 
5 ſne might avail herſelf of their advice in ſuch a perilous conjuncture. War- 
= rants were expedited for apprehending divers diſaffected perſons ; and they 
withdrawing themſelves from theis reſpective places of abode, a proclamation 
; was publiſhed for diſcovering and bringing them to juſtice. The earls of Scarſ- 
| dale, Litchfield, and Newburgh, the lords Griffin, Forbes, Sir John Fenwick, 
| Sir Theophilus Oglethorpe, and others, found means to clude the ſearch. "The 
earls of Huntingdon and Marlborough were ſent to the Tower : Edward Ridley, 
| Knevitt, Haſtings, and Robert Ferguſon, were impriſoned in Newgate. The 
| . biſhop of Rocheſter was confined to his own houſe: the lords Brudenel and Fan- 
* ſhaw were ſecured: the earls of Dunmore, Middleton, and Sir Andrew For- 
1 Teſter, were diſcovered in a quaker's houſe, and committed to priſon, with fe - 
veral other perſons of diſtinction. The trained-bands.of London and Weſt- 
- minſter were armed by the queen's direction, and ſhe reviewed them in perſon; 
admiral Ruſſel was ordered to put to fea with all poſſible expedition; and 

Carter, with a ſquadron of eighteen ſail, continued to cruize along the Freneh 
- coaſt, to obſerve tho motions of the enemy, 711 Sp | 

| i | $XXVI, On 
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- -CXXVL/ On the eleventh day of May, Rurffel- filed fromm Rye to St. 
Hoten's where he was joined 4 uadtrons under Delaval and Ray 
There he received a letter from the earl of Nottingham, intimating, that a re- — Ahern 

port having ſpread of the queen's ſuſpecting the fidelity of the fea-officers, her 5 3 for 
majeſty ordered him to declare in her name,” that ſhe repoſed the molt intire 4 > 
confidence in their attachment; and believed the report was raiſed by the ene A. 4 444d , A. be { 
mies of the government. The - flag-officers and captains forthwith wW up 2 „ 
yery loyal and dutiful addreſs, which was graciou ly received by the queen, {4-4 © 3 
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three o'clock in the morning, he diſcovered the enemy, under the count de Tour- * | 
ville, and threw out the ſignal for the line of battle, which by eight o'clock was „ 2 . 2 


LL Favk 


Dutch and Engliſh ſquadfons had not joined. Lewis indeed was appriſed of Se Fi, 
— oh Is cched 7 - WE, 
a countermanding order by two ſeveral veſſels ; but, one of them was taken bn 2 


— 


during which admiral Carter was mortally wounded. 1 himſelf in 


ſtil! con 
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of the. Iriſh camp. Sir John Aſhby, with his own neee and ſome 
Bend d. , purſued. > enfbibd the French fleet, which eſcaped through the 
Race of derney, by ſuch 2 »+as> the Engliſh could not at- 
tempt, without expoſing their ſnips to the imminent hazard. This was a 0 
very mortifying — the French king, who had been ſo long flattered with 
an uninterrupted: ſeries; of victories; and reduced James to the: loweſt ebb of 
dence, as it fruſtrated the ole hems af his embarkation; and over- 
— friends in England with grief and deſpair. Some hiſtorians 
chat Ruſſel did not improve his victory with. all advantages that might — 
beer obtained before the enemy recovered: of their conſternation "They: ſay, 
his affection to the ſervice: was in a good meaſure cooled by the diſgrace of his 
friend the earl of Marlborough: that he [hated the earl of Nottingham, by 
| whoſe canal he received his orders: and, that he adhered to the letter rather 
| 22 ſpirit of his inſtructions. Nut this is a malicious imputation; and a 
= r 
We: on irit a 1 He | 
1 from . to the Downs with a very ſcanty wind, through the dangerous 
| contrary to the advice of all his pilots 5 and by this bold paſſage effected a 
| 18080 * the er pet n [oe ry _ French — have 
3 attacked ſingly, PSS ram e ved with great gallantry dur- 
ing the engagement he deſtroyed about fifteen of the enemy's capital ſhips ;. 
in a word, obtained ki Jeng. cifive victory, that during the remaining part 
of the war, the French wo Zard another battle by ſea with the Engliſn. 
S XXVII. Ruſſel having Sir John Aſhby, and the Dutch _— 
Callembergh, to ſteer —.— Havre. de Grace, and endeavour to deſtroy 
remainder of the French fleet, ſailed back to St. Helen's, that — — 
ſhips might be refitted, and the fleet furniſhed Wied ſupplies of provi 
and m. W ane his principal motive ny m * board 2 
troops provided for a deſcent upon France, w ade been projected by Eng- 
land "ard Holland; with a view to alarm and diſtract the enemyſin err. own ' 
dominions. The queen was ſo pleaſed with the victory, that ſhe ordered thirty 
thouſand pounds to be diſtributed among the ſailors; medals to be ſtruck in ho- 
nour of the action; and the bodies of admiral Carter and captain Haſtings, 
who had been killed in the battle, to be interred with great funeral pomp. In 
the latter end of July, ſeven thouſand men, commanded by the duke of Lein- 
ſter, embatked on board of tranſports, to be landed at St. Maloe's, Breſt, or 
ERochfort; and the nation conceived the moſt ſanguine hopes of this expedition. 
A council of war, conſiſting of land and ſea-officers, being held on board the 
Breda, to deliberate u 1 * os ſcheme of the. miniſtry; the members unani- 
mouſly agreed, that aſon was too far advanced to put it in execution. Ne- 
verthelcls, the admiral having detached Sir John Aſhby with a ſquadron, to 
imercept the remains of the French fleet in their paſſage from St. Maloe's to 
Breſt, ſet ſail for La Hogue with the reſt of the fleet and r N but, f in a | 
few days che wind ſhifting, he was obliged to return to St. Helens. 
XXIX. The queen immediately diſpatched the marquis of 9 | 
the earls of Devonſhire, Dorſet, Nottingham, and Rocheſter, together with chez 
lords Sidney and Cornwallis, to conſult with the admiral, who demonſtrated 
he epa making eee mer ere of France at 
mii Si A 10 O08 . Jo 17408 of WB 117 * that 
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that ſeaſon. of the year. — vas therefore layed; aſide ; and the forces 
were orted: Flanders The higher the hopes of the nation had been 


raiſed by armament, the deeper they A ie chat, diſappointment! A loud 


clamour was raiſed againſt the miniſtry; as the authors 106«this!! 97 
The people :complamed, that they were plundered and -abuſed': that immenſe 
ſums were-extorted from them by the moſt grievous impoſitions that by the 
infamous expedient of borrowing upon eſtabliſned funds, their taxes were per- 
prone that their burdens would daily-increafe : that their trafure was either 
dered away in chimerical projects, or expended in foreign commtaion, 
of owhich, England was naturally independent. They were the mort er- 
cuſable for exclaiming in this manner as their trade had griev ouſlyſuffered by 
the French privateers, which ſwarmed in the channel Im vain:ahe merchants: 
had recourſe to the admiralty, vhich could not ſpare particular: convoys; while- 
large fleets were required for the defence of the nation. The French xing hau- 
ing nothing further to from the Engliſh armament; withdtew his 
troops; from - the: coaſt of Normandy; und James returned in-.defpair to St. 
Germain's, where his queen had been in his abſence delivered of a daughter, 
who was born in preſence of eee keene, — — 
and other perſons of diſtinction. ifi i 141 n ib a do ni ν 
_  - XXX. Lewis had taken the field in chelatter end of Mays On the twen 
tieth day of that month he arrived at his camp in Flanders, wich all the eſſemi- 
nate pomp of an Aſiatic emperor, attended 45 his women and paraſites, his 
band of muſic, his dancers, his upera, and in acword, by all the — 
luxury and ſenſual pleaſure. Having reviewed his army, which ambunted to 
about — and twenty thouſand men, he undertock the ſiege of Namur, 
which he inveſted on both ſides of tlie Sambre, with chant! cs: half of his 
army, while the other covered the ſiege, under the command of — 
Namur is ſituated on the conflux of the Meuſe and the Sambre. The k 
was deemed one of the ſtrongeſt forts in Flanders, . 
contrived: by the famous engineer Cochorn, who now defended it in perſon... 
The prince de Barbaſon oommanded the garriſon, conſiſting of nine thouſand 
men. The place Was well ſupplied; and the governor knew that king William 
would make ſtrong efforts for its relief: ſo that the beſieged were animated wich 
many concurring conſiderations. Notwithſtanding theſe advantages, the 
aſſailants carried on their attacks with ſuch vigour, that in ſeven days aften the 
trenches were opened the ton capitulated, and the garriſon retireti inte the?! 
citadel. King William being joined by the troops of Brandenburgh and Liege, 
. the Mehaigne, at the head of one hundred thouſand effective men, 
and encamped within cannon: hot of Luxembourg's army, which lay on the: 
other ſide of che river. That general, however, had taken ſuch precautidos;:: 
that the king of England could not interrupt the ſiege, nor — Erenchy 
lines without great diſadyantage. The beſiegers, encouraged/byrthemirefence uf 
their monarch, and aſſiſted by the ſuperior abilities of Vauban their engincrr 
repeated their attacks with ſuch impetuoſity, that the fort f Cochorn was ſur- 
rendered, after à very obſtinate defence, in Which he himfelf had been dan - 


gerouſly wounded. The citadel being thus deft expoſed to the approaches of | 


the enemy, could not long withſtand the violence of their operations The 
two covered- ways wert taken hy aſſault ; aid on the twentieth uf. Mayathe go- 
vernor capitulated, to the unſpeakable mortification of king William, w_ 

ſaw 
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ſa himſelf obliged to he inactive at the head of a powerful army, andbe an So 
witneſs of the loſs of the moſt important fortreſs. in the Netherlands; 
- having taken-poſſefiion of the place, returned in triumph to Verſailles, yin 
he was flattered with all the arts of adulation; - while Wiltam's reputation ſuf- 
| fered a little from his miſcartiage, and the Feine of Barvaſon incurred the fuf- 
| 'of\ treachery or miſconduct. 
+4 XXXI. Luxembourg; having phiced a ftrong ga bn! in Namur, e 
Boufflers with a body of troops to La Buſſiere, and Wan che ref of his army en- 
at Soignies. Ihe king of England ſent off detachments towards Liege 
and Ghent; and on the ſixth day of July poſted himſelf at Genap, reſol ved to 
ſeire the firſt opportunity of retrieving: his honour, by attacking the enemy. 
Having received intelligence that the French general was in motion, and, in- 
tended to take poſt between Steenkirk and Enighicn]” he paſſed the river Senne, 
in * to anticipate his purpoſe; but, in ſpite of all his diligence, Luxembourg 
ed his _ and William encamped at Lambeque, within ſix miles of the 
— Here he reſolved, in a council of war, to attack the enemy; 
and the 3 wade for that pu urpoſe. - The heavy baggage he ordered 
to be conveyed to the other fide of the Senne; and one Millevoix, a detected 
ſpy, was compelled by menaces to miſlead Luxembourg with falſe' intelligence, 
importing, /that he —— not be alarmed at the motions of the allies, who in- 
tended next day to make a general forage. On the twenty- fourth day of July, 
the army n to move from the left, in two columns, as the ound would 
not admit of their marching in an extended front. The prince of Wirtemberg 
began the attack on the right of the _— at the head of ten battalions of 
= 3 Daniſh, and Dutch infantry ; he was fupported by a confiderable 
— of — horſe and foot, commanded by — general Mackay. 
d was interſected by hedges, ditches, and narrow defiles, the 
pie — with ſuch diligence, that he was in a condition to begin the 
about two in the afternoon, when he charged the French with ſuch im- 
petuoſity, that they were driven from their poſts, and their whole camp became 
a ſeene of tumult and confuſion. Luxembourg truſting to the intelligence he 
had received, allowed himſelf to be ſurpriſed ; and it required the full exertion 
of his ſuperior talents, to remedy the conſequences of his neglect. He forth- 
with forgot a ſevere indiſpoſition under which he happened to labour; he rallied 
his broltcen battalions; he drew up his forces in order of battle, and led them 
to the charge in perſon. The duke de Chartres, who was then in the fifteenth 
yoar of his age, the dukes of Bourbon and Vendome, the prince of Conti, and a 
great number of volunteers of the firſt quality, put themſelves at the head of 
the houſnold troops, and fell with great fury upon the Engliſh, who were very 
ill ſupported by count Solmes, who commanded the center of the allies. The 
prince of Wirtemberg had taken one of the enemy's batteries, and actually pe- 
netrated into their lines; but finding himſelf in danger of being overpowered 
by numbers, he ſent an aid- de- camp twice to demand ſuccours from Sol mes, 
with derided his diftreſs, ſaying, * us fee what ſport theſe Engliſh bull- 
will make.“ At len — when the king ſent an expreſs order, com- 
ma ing him to ſuſtain the lf wing, he made a motion with his horſe, which 
could not act while his infantry kept their ground; and the Britiſh troops, with 
a 1 et K. and a dees che whole brunt of the engagement. They fought 
with 
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with ſurpriſing courage and perſeverance againſt dreadful odds; and the event 
of the battle continued doubtful, until Bouflers rejoined-the French army with 
a great body of dragoons. The allies could not ſuſtain the additional weight of 
5 this reinforcement, before which they gave way, though the retreat was made 
in tolerable order; and the enemy did not think proper to proſeeute the advan- 
tage they had gained. In this action the confederates loſt the earl of Angus, 
general Mackay, Sir John Lanier, Sir Robert Douglas, and many other gallant 
officers, together with about three thouſand men left dead on the ſpot, à Hlee 
number wounded or taken, a great many colours and ſtandards, and ſeveral 
PER On els, e ing 
XXXII. The French reaped no ſolid advantage their victory, hi 
of them about three thouſand men, including the prince of Turenne, the mar- 
quis de Bellefonds, Tilladet, and Fermagon, with many officers of diſtinction: 
as for Millevoix the ſpy, he was hanged on a tree, on the right wing of the allied 
army. King William retired, unmoleſted to his own camp; and notwithſtand- 
ing all his overthrows, continued a reſpectable enemy, by dint of invincible for- 
titude, and a genius fruitful in reſources. That he was formidable to the French 
nation, even in the midſt of his ill ſucceſs, appears from divers undeniable teſ- 
timonies, and from none more than from the extravagance of joy expreſſed by 
the people of France, on occaſion of this unimportant victory. When the princes 
who ſetved in the battle returned to Paris, the roads through which they paſſed 
were almoſt blocked up with multitudes; and the whole air reſounded with ac- 
clamation. All the arnaments of the faſhion peculiar to both ſexes, adopted 
the name of Steenkirk; every individual who had been perſonally engaged in 
the action, was revered as being of a ſuperior ſpecies; and the tranſports of the 
women roſe almoſt to a degree of frenzy. | + (3) ee 
-$XXXUI. The French miniſtry did not intirely depend upon the fortune 
of the war for the execution of their revenge againſt king William. They 
like wiſe employed aſſaſſins to deprive him of life, in the moſt treacherous manner. 
When Louvois died, his fon the marquis de Barbeſieux, who ſuceeeded him in 
his office of ſecretary, found among his papers the draught of a ſeheme for this 
purpoſe; and immediately revived the deſign by means of the chevalier de 
Grandval, a captain of dragoons in the ſervice: He and eolonel Parker engaged 
one Dumont, who undertook to aſſaſſinate king William. Madame de Mainte- 
non and Paparel, paymaſter to the French army, were privy to the ſeheme which 
they encouraged; and the conſpirators are ſaid to have obtained an audience 
of king James, who approved of their undertaking, and aſſured them of his 
protection; but, that unfortunate monarch was unjuſtly charged with the guilt 
of countenancing the intended murder, as they communicated nothing to him 
but an attempt to ſeize the perſon of the prince of Orange. Dumont actu 
ally inliſted in the confederate army, that he 8 have the better opportu- 
nity to ſhoot the king of England whenohe ſhould ride out to viſit the lines; while 
Grandval and Parker repaired to the French camp, with orders to Luxembo 
to furniſh them with a party of horſe for the reſcue of Dumont, after the blew 
ſhould be ſtruck, Whether this man's heart failed him, or he could not find 
the opportunity he deſired, after having reſided ſome weeks in the camp of the 
allies, he retired to Hanover; but ſtil} correſponded with Grandval and Barbe 
ſieux. This laſt admitted one Leefdale, a Dutch baron, into the ſeeret; and likewiſe 
imparted it to monſieur Chanlais, quarter maſter- general of the French army, 


1 | | who 
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Grand al and Leefdale with.the promiſe of a conſi ; 

| Adee to co-operate with Parker for brig ing off Dumont, erke Al 105 
ſiſted in his undertaking. Leefdale had been ſent from 8 on purpole to 


15 05 to the bottom o this ole: aj in a 1185 gy en hy the 
ped ſome at alarmed 8 


ren If into 13 5 confidence 
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WM Cannon ſent down oy Meuſe {nay Mae oe 55 was e Fg hy 1 52 
Ne from the king's camp at Gramont, under the command 0 
He took. poſſeſſion, of Furnes, was Joined by the 1 of gan 
oY Mr. D'Auverquerque,. ani a diſpoſition Was Fo, * PF ing Dunkirk; 
but, on further deliberation, the enterprize was thought, y e 12 315 
therefore layed aſide, F urnes and 4 Dat hate lately reduced by ier Ramſ; 
were e e 740 new works, and ſecured with ba ns 
i I ent, pines 1 Un the tr. returning to Often reimbarked for 
| fruitleſs expedition, 400 ded to the inglorious i ue 0 55 cam- 
f 129 the ll umour of the Britiſh 9 ; They taxed liam With 
SF in inactive at Gramont with an army of one. hundred thouſand, men, 
N . wh xembourg was poſted at r With half that number, They faid, 
e had found the French lines too ſtrong to be forced, he might have paſſed | 
the Scheld higher up, and not onl layed os enemy's conqueſts under contribu- 
tion, but even marched into the, bowels of France; and they complained that 
urnes and Dixmuyde were, not worth the ſums expende xd in maintaining the 
. garriſons. . On the twenty-lixth day of September, Fin V learn kt ft the army 
- vader the command of the elector of N and r Jus houſe at Loo: 
h in two, days lee departure the at Gramont 85 broke up; the 
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fantry marched to Marienkerke, and 1 orſe to Gaure, On the ſixteenth day 

| _ of October the king receiving intelligence, that Boufflers had inveſted Charleroy, 

1 and Luxembourg ta taken pot in the neighbourhood of Conde, 1 BE troops 

.tob 1855 reallembled between the village of Ixells and Halle e, With deſign to 

. raile ihe 8e; and repaired to Bruſſels, where he held @ co ncil « War, in Which 

the proper meaſures were concerted; Then he returnec to Holland, leavin 8 
the ec with the elector of Bavaria, who forthwith began his march for 

| Charke At his approach. Boufflers.abandoned the ſiege, and moved towards 

Phi ile. The el lector haying reinforced the place, and thrown ſupplies into 

. Heth, diflributed his forces into, winter quarters. Then Luxembourg, Who had 
cantoned his army between Condé, Leuze, and Tournay, ane 5 Tag, 
hoy Boufflers to W in his abſence. 

| v. The allies had been unſucceſsful in Flanders, a and they as not 

[ | ee in Germany. The landgrave of Heſſe- Caſſel ee the ſiege of 

p | | Eberemburg, which Ne he was obliged to abandon. The duke de Lorges, 

t | . who commanded the French forces, on the Rhine, ſurpriſed, defeated, and took 


* duke of Wirtemberg, w who had poſted m with four thouſind horſe. near 
| Eidelſheim, 
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Eidelſheim to 9285 the progreſs of the enemy. Count Tallard, having inveſted 
Rhinefeld, the landgrave marched to its relief with fuch 9 7 chat 250 
French were obli ws to deſiſt, and retreat with conſiderab damage. 
elector of Saxony had engaged to bring an ürmy into the field; bor, recom: 
plained. that 7d &h 1 th the burden of "the war with France 
Princes, and convefted his chief power, and attention to the e in inf 
gary. A jealouſy and miſunderſtanding enſued ; Schoening, the Saxon general, 
in his way to the hot-baths at Dablitz in Bohemia, was ſeized b . the erhperor' 
order, on ſuſpicion of having maintained a private correſpondence with the 
enemy; and very warm expoſtularions on this fubje&t paged between. the cou 7 7 
of Vienna and Dreſden.” Pele Was 1 two ye e And at 
length" releaſed, on condition that Re ſhould never us i emp yed again in the 
1 The wär in Hungary produced no event of importance. The 5 
niſtry of the Ottoman Porte was diſtracted by font. and the ſer 
threatened with'tumults. The re were tired bo maintaining an unfucce 7 
war: the vizit was depoſed ; and in the midſt of this' confuſion, oy ar of 
| Great Watadin,” which bad been blocked up by by che ken abe 
whole Winter, furrendered by i, rug Lord Paget, the cats fo am 
dor at Vienna, was ſent to Conſtantinople with powers *a mediate ace; 
the terms offered by the empetor were fejected at che porte: the rkiſh a 79 7 
lay upon the defenſive; and the ſeaſon was ſpent in a fruitleſs negotiation. 
$ XXXVI. The proſpect of affairs in Piedmont was favoutable for the 
205 but the 5 HB rance had brought che pope to an accommodatior 
"to tam * duke f Savoy. Mr. hantais was ſent to Tur 
vantageo Fg Pre fats, which, however, the* duke would not accept, 
Nec he che Hinte If intitled to better terms, conſidering that the allied 
army in Piedmont amounted to fifty thouſand effective men, 'while Catinat's 
forces were not ae. to defend his conqueſts i in that country. In the m 
of July the "duke. j 5 5 into Dauphihe; where he plundered-a number 
and Edie, rtreſs of Gvilſeſtre; then palſing the river Batance; 
he Weiten Ambrün 3 after à ſiege of nine days, ſurrendered on capitu- 
lation} and laid All the neighbouring towns under contribution. Here duke 
Schomberg, who commanded the auxiliaries in the Engliſh pay, publiſhed. 2 
declaration, in the name of king William, inviting the people to join his ſtan- 
_ dard;  affuring them that his m ater had no other deſign in ordetin his troops 
to invade DR but that of reſtoring the nobleſſe id their ancient ſplendour, 
HE grliurnents to 0 their former N and the people to their jut privileges. 
ven offered his protection to the clergy, and to uſe his endeavours for reviy- 
ing the edict of Nantes, which had been guaranteed by the kings of England, 
Theſe offers, however, produced little effect; and the Germans rayaged t 
whole country, in revenge for the cruelties which the French bad committed I 
the Palatinate, The aſſed army advanced from Ambtun to Gap, oh the'fron- 
tiers df Provence; and this Pil ſubmitted without oppoſition. The ifhabi- 
tants of Grenoble, the capital of Dauphine, and even of Lyons, were over- 
whelmed with ' conſternation ;. and a 1 opportunity of humbling France 
cduld never occur, as that part of the kingdom had been left almoſt quite de- 
fenceleſs: but this was fatally neglected, either from the ſpirit of diſſenſion, 
ch:began to prevail in the alliec army, * from the ingiſpoſicion of the * 
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of Savoy, who was ſeized with the ſmall-pox in the midſt bf this expedition; 
or, laſtly, to his want of ſincerity, which was ſhrewdly ſuſpected. He is ſaid 

© "have maintained a conſtant correſponderige with the court of Verſailles, in 
laiſance to which he retarded the operations of the confederates. Certain 

it is he evacuated all his conqueſts, and about the middle of September quitted 
the French territories, after having pillaged and laid waſte the country through 
which he had penetrated . In Cakalenia the French attempted nothing of im- 
1-00 pp this campaign, and the Spaniards were wholly inactive in that 


reg XXXVU. The proceftant intevelt in Germany acquired an accoſfion of 
&rength, by the creation of a ninth electorate in fayour of Emeft Auguſtus duke 
2 3 He had, by this time, renounced all his connexions with France, 
engaged to enter heartily into the intereſt of the allies, in conſideration of 
his 2 the electoral dignity. King William exerted himſelf ſo vigorouſly 
in his behalf at the court of Vienna, that the empe e eee ee 
in caſe the conſent of che other electors could gd This aſſent, however, 
was exported by the importunities of the king — whom he durſt not 
diſoblipe. He was blindly bigotted to the religion of Rome, and conſequently 
wet rey neuen that would a waken catholic intereſt in the electoral 
heart aa ary emiſſaries to thwart the duke's meaſures. 
rams, Proteſtant princes ed him from motives of jealouſy ; and the French 
 king'uſed all his artifices and influence to prevent the 28 of che houſe of 
_—_— When the duke had ſurmounted all this 2 tion, ſo far as to | 
majority of the electors, new ohjections were ſtarted. The emperor 
E that — poixlth eleCtorate ſhould be created, to balance 1 adage 
*the Lutherans — reap from that of Hanover and he propoſed chat 
Muſtrin Ihould be raiſed to the ſame dignity: but violent oppoſition was made 
to this expedient, which would have veſted the emperor with a double vote in 
the eloctoral college. At length, after a tedious negotiation, the duke of Han- 
over, on che nineteenth day of December, was honoured with the inveſtiture as 
eleQtor of Brunſwick ; created great marſhal of the empire, and did homage 
20 the emperor: nevertheleſs, he was not yet admitted into the college, becauſe 
de had not been able to procure the unanimous conſent of all the electors . 


- '® At period, queen Mary, underſtanding parts land, as well France, L 
1 — proteftarit Vaudois were deſtimnte of mi- and andthe hors Velen apitations of 


rack ranch De gap, eſtabliſhed a fame. kind about twomonths before 
hom har conn LEI to maintain ten i Fh mM ta; and the town of Port- royal 
| preachers and as man maſters in the vallies in Jamaica was almoſt totally ruined by an earth- 
„ wy | ualce: en eee overloncd, that 
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$.I. Falſe information againſt the earl of Marlboro the biſhop of Racheſter, and 
others, § II. Sources of national diſcontent. III. Diſſenfion between the queen | 
and the princeſs Anne of Denmark. S IV. The houſe of lords vindicate their pri- 
vileges in behalf of their impriſoned members. & V. The commons preſent addreſſes 
I the king and queen. & VI. They acquit admiral Ruſſel, and reſolve to adviſe his 
. majeſty... S VII. They comply with all the demands of the miniſtry. N VIII. The 
lords preſent an addreſs of advice to the king. IX. Diſpute between the lords and 
commons concerning admiral Ruſſel. & X. The commons addreſs the king. ' They 
eſtabliſh the land-tax and other impoſitions. & XI. Burnet's Paſtoral letter burned 
. by the hangman. I XII. Proceedings of the lower-houſe againſt the prattice of 
. kidnapping men for the ſervice. $ XIII. The two bouſes addreſs: the king on the 
. grievances of 8 XIV. An account of the place · Bill, and that for trien- 
nial 2 $ XV. The ee his majeſty that be would diſſalve 
. the Zaſt· India company. $ XVI. Trial of lord Mobun for murder. Alterations 
in the miniſtry. & XVII. The king repairs to the continent, and aſſembles the con- 
. federate army in Flanders, S XVIII. The French reduce Huy. XIX. Lax- 
embourg . reſolves. to. attack the allies. & XX. Who are defeated-'at Landen. 
$ XXI. Charleroy is beſieged and taken by the enemy. & XXII. Campaign on the 
Rhine. The duke' of Savoy is defeated by Catinat in the plain of Marſaglia. 
XXIII. Tranſa#jons in Hungary and Catalonia. & XXIV. Naval affairs. 
S XXV. A fleet of merchant ſhips, under convoy of Sir George Rooke, attached, 
and partly. deſtroyed by the French fquadrons. N XX VI. Wheeler's expedition to 
. the Mat Indien. & XXVII. Bembow bombards St. Malo, | $ XXVIIL. The 
French king has recourſe to the mediation of Denmark. $ XXIX. Severity of the 
government againſt the Jacobites. & XXX. Complaiſance of. the Scottiſh: parlia- 
ment. & XXXI. The king returns to England, makes | ſome changes in ile mi- 
miſtry, and opens the ſeſſion of parliament. & XXXII. Both houſes inquire-into 
the miſcarriages by ſea. & XX XIII. The commons grant a vaſt ſum for the ſer- 
vices of the enſuing year. S XXXIV. The king rejets the bill againſt free and 
impartial proceedings in parliament 3 and te lotuer houſe remonſtrates_an- this ſub- 
z, XV. Efablibment I the bank of England. - $ KXXVI.. Te 
 Eaſt-India company obtain a new charter. H XXXVII. Bill for 4 Le $10 na- 
turalization dropped. & XXXV HI. Sir Francis I Pele periſhes in ftomm. 
S XXXIX. The Engliſh attempt to make a deſcent in Camaret bay,. but are re- 
pulſed with loſs. & XL. They bombard Diefpe, Havre de Grace, Dunkirk, and 
Calais. $XLI. Admiral Ruſſel ſails for the Mediterranzan, relieves Barcelona, 
and winters at Cadiz. & XLII. Campaign. in Flanders. $ XLIII. The alles 
reduce Huy.  XLIV. The prince of Baden poſes the Rhine, but is obliged to 
repaſs that river. Operations in Hungary. & X.LV. Progreſs of the French in 
Catalonia. State of the war in Piedmont. & XLVI. The king returns to Eng- 
land. The parliament meets. The bill for triennial parliaments receives the r al 
aſſent. F. XLVII. Death of archbiſhop Tillotſon and of queen Mary. $ XVIII. 
| Reconciliation berween! the king and the princeſs of Denmark. . . 
2 1 | SI. WHILE 
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8 1e king William ſeemed wholly engroſſed by the affairs of the 


overſpread with vice, corruption, and profanity: Over and above the Jacobites, 


there was a ſet of malecontents, whoſe number daily increaſed. They not only 


murmured at the grievances of the nation, but compoſed and publiſhed elabo- 


rate diſſertations upon the ſame ſubject. Theſe made ſuch impreſſions upon the 
people, already irritated by heavy burdens, diſtreſſed in their trade, and diſap- 


pointed in their ſanguine expectations, that the queen thought it neceſſary to 


check the progreſs of thoſe writers, by iſſuing out a proclamation offering 
a reward to ſuch as would diſcover ſeditious libellers. The carl of Marl- 


borough had been committed to the Tower, on the information of one Robert 


Young, a priſoner in Newgate, who had forged that nobleman's hand- writing, 
and contrived the ſcheme of an aſſociation in favour of king James, to which 
he affixed the names of the earls of Marlborough and Saliſbury, Sprat, biſhop. 
of Rocheſter, the lord Cornbury, and Sir Baſil Firebrace. One of ds em 
ſaries had found means to conceal this — in a certain part of the | biſhop?s. 
houſe at Bromley: in Kent, where it was found by the king's meſſengers, Who 
ſecured the prelate in conſequence of Young's information. But he vindicated 
himſelf to the ſatisfaction of the whole council, and the forgery of the informer 
was detected by the confeſſion of his accomplice. The biſhop obtained his re- 
leaſe immediately, and the earl of Marlborough was admitted to bail in the 


court of king's bench. + 


- $ {> So many perſons of character and diſtinction bad been impriſoned du- 


ring this reign, upon the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion, that the diſcontented part of the na- 


tion had ſome reaſon to inſinuate, they had only exchanged one tyrant for 


another. They affirmed, that the Habeas Corpus act was either inſufficient to 
protect the ſubject from falſe impriſonment, or had been ſhamefully miſuſed. 
They expatiated upon the loſs of ſhips, which had lately fallen a prey to the 


enemy; the conſumption of ſeamen; the neglect of the fiſheries; the interrup-- | 

tion of commerce, in which the nation was ſupplanted by her allies, as well as 
invaded by her enemies; the low ebb of the kingdom's | treaſure exhauſted in. 
hiring; foreign bottoms, and paying foreign troops to fight foreign quarrels ; 
the laughter of the beſt and braveſt of their countrymen, whoſe blood had been. 
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carried on an open commerce with France, and ſupplied the enemy with neceſ- 


ſaries, while the Engliſh laboured under the ſevereſt prohibitions; and were in 


effect the dupes of thoſe very powers whom they protected. They dwelt upon 
the miniſtry's want of conduct, foreſight, and intelligence, and inveighed againſt 


their ignorance, inſolence, and neg] „which were as pernicious. to the nation 
0 


as if they had formed a deſign of reducing it to the loweſt ebb of diſgrace and 
deſtruction. By this time indeed, public virtue was become the object of ridi - 


cule, and the whole kingdom was overſpread with immorality and corruption; 


towards the increaſe of which many concurring eircumſtances happened to con- 
tribute. The people were divided into three parties, y; the Williamites, the 


Jacobites, and the diſcontented revolutioners; and theſe factions took all oppor- 
tunities to thwart, to expoſe, and to ridicule the meaſures and principles of each - - 


other: ſo that patriotiſm was laughed out of doors, as an hypocrital pretence. This 
contention eſtabliſhed a belief, that every man conſulted his own private intereſt 

at the expence of the public: a belief that ſoon grew into a maxim almoſt uni- 
verſally adopted. The practice of bribing a majority in parliament had a per- 


nicious infſuence upon the morals of all ranks ef people from the cand. 


date to the loweſt borough· elector. The expedient of eſtabliſhing; funds of 
credit for raiſing ſupplies to defray the expence of government, threw large pre- 
miums and ſums of money into the hands of low, ſordid uſurers, brokers, and 
jobbers, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the name of the Monied - intereſt. In- 
toxicated by this flow of wealth, they affected to rival the luxury and magnifi-- 
cence of their ſuperiors ; but, being deſtitute of ſentiment and taſte, to con- 
duct them in their new career, they ran into the moſt abſurd and illiberal extra- 
vagancies. They layed aſide all decorum; became lewd, inſolent, intemperate, 
and riotous. Their example was caught by the vulgar. All principle, and. 
even. decency was gradually baniſhed; talent lay uncultivated, and the land was. 
4 wich a tide of ignorance and profligac ... 
5 III. King William having aſcertained the winter · quarters. of the army, and 


concerted the operations of the enſuing campaign with the ſtates - general, and the 


miniſters of the allies; ſer ſail for England on the fifteenth day of October; on the 
eighteenth landed at Yarmouth, was met by the queen at Newhall, and paſſed 
through the city of London to Kenſington, amidſt the acclamations of the po- 


pulace. He received a congratulatory addreſs from the lord-mayor and aldermen, 


- 


with whom he dined in publio by invitation. A day of thankſgiving was appointed 
for the victory obtained at ſea. The luteſtring company was eſtabliſhed by patent. 
and the parliament met on the fourth day of November. The houſe of lords 
was deeply infected with diſcontent, which in ſome meaſure proceeded from the 


diſſenſion between the queen and her ſiſter the princeſs of Denmark, who under- 
went every mortification that the court could inflict. Her guards were taken 


away; all honours which had been payed to her rank by the magiſtrates of 


Bath, where ſnie ſometimes reſided; and even by the miniſters of the church 
where ſhe attended at divine ſervice, were diſcontinued, by the expreſs order f 


her majeſty. Her cauſe was naturally eſpouſed by theſe noblemen who had ad- 
hered-to her in her former conteſt with the king; 
ment; and theſe were now reinforced by all the friends of the earl of Marlbo- 


rough, united by a double tie; for, they reſented the diſgrace and confinement 
of that lord; and thought it their duty to ſupport the princeſs Anne under a 
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perſecution: 
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about an independent ſettle- 
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treated by che king; the marquis of -Hallifax | 
to the miniſtty; the earl of Mulgrave, for an opportunity to diſplay his talents, 


days, began with great warmth to aſſert their privileges, w 
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ſecution incurred by an attachment to his-counteſs. The earl of Shrewſbury 
ved in friendſhip with Marlborough, and 33 he had been ungratefully 
friended him, from oppoſition 


and acquire that eon ſideration wkich he thought due to his merit. Devonſhire, 
ue, and Bradford joined in the ſame cauſe, from principle; and the ſame 


pretence was uſed by the earls of Stamford, Monmouth, Warrington, and other 


Whigs ; though in effect they were actuated by jealouſy and reſentment againſt 

— whom they had been ſupplanted. As for the Jacobites, they gladly con- 
tributed their aſſiſtance to promote any ſcheme that had: a tendency to embroil 
Iv. The king, in his ſpeech to parliament, thanked: them for their laſt ſup- 
plies, ated: tkem upon the victory obtained at ſea, condoled them on 
the bad ſucceſs of che campaign by land, magnified the power of France, re- 


- preſehted the neceſſity of maintaining a great force to oppoſe it; and demanded 


{ſubſidies equal to the occafion. - He expreſſedl his reluctance to load them with 
additionab burthens, which, he ſaid, could not be:ayoided without expoſing his 


kingdom to inevitable deſtruction. He deſired their advice towards leſſening 


the inconvenience of exporting money for the payment of the forces. He inti- 
mated a deſign of making a deſcent upon France; declared he had no aim but 


Re again chearfully expoſe his 
of the 


life for the welfare nation. The lords, after e e of three 
had been violated in the caſes of the earl of Marlborough, and the other noble- 
men, who had been apprehended, committed to priſon, and afterwards admitted 
to bail by the court of kingꝰs- bench. Theſe circumſtances being fully diſcuſſed 
in a violent debate, the houſe ordered lord Lucas conſtable of the Tower, to 
roduce the warrants of commitment, and! the clerk of the kings: bench to de- 
iver the affidavit of Aaron Smich, tlie court- ſollicitor, upon which the lords 
had been remanded to priſon. At the ſame time, the whole affair was referred 
to a committee, impowered to ſend for perſons; papers, and records. The judges 
were ordered to attend: Aaron Smith was examined touching the evidence 
inſt the committed lords. The committee reported their general reſolution, 
ich produced a vchement diſpute- The opinion of the judges was unſatiſ- 
factory to both parties: the debate was referred to a committee of the whole - 
houſe, in which it was reſolved, and declared, as the ſenſe of that aſſembly, that 
in nee of the Habeas - corpus act, it was the duty of the judges and goal- 
delivery, to diſcharge the priſoner on bail; if committed for high - treaſon, unleſs 
it be made appear, upon oath, that there are two witneſſes againſt the ſaid pri- 
ſoner, who cannot be produced in that term, ſeſſions, or general goal · delivery. 
They likewiſe reſolved; it was the intention of the ſaid ſtatute, that in caſe therr 
| be more than one priſoner to be bailed or remanded, there muſt; be oath 
made; that there are two witneſſes againſt each priſoner, otherwiſe he cannot be 
remanded to priſpn. Theſe reſolutions were entered in the books, as ſtanding 
directions to all future judges, yet not without great oppoſition from the court- 


members. The next debate turned upon the manner in which the impriſoned 
lords ſhould be ſet at liberty. The conteſt became ſo warm, that the courtiers 
began to be afraid, and propoſad an expedient, which was put in practice. 


The 
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The houſe adjourned to the ſeventeenth day ef the month, and nt Its next meet- 
ing was given wo underſtand, that the king had diſcharged the impriſoned noble- 
men. After another warm debate, a formal entry was made in the journals, 
„That the Houſe being informed ef his majeſtyss having given di- 
ein ir diſchargin — under bail in the king's- bench, the debate 
e m Ny ceaſed.” The reſentment of the peers being thus 'aflayed, 
they they proccte to 41 Nis majeſty's ſpeech into eonſideratio. 
$ V. The commons haying voted ani addrefs'of thanks, and another, praying 
chat his majefty's foreign alliances thould be layed before them, voted a bill for 
— in caſes of high* treaſon; * They paſſed a vote of thanks to 
uſſel, his officers and ſeamen, for the victory they had obtained; 
then proceeded to an inquiry, Why that victory had not been purſued? Why 
the deſcent had not been made? And why the trade had not been better pro- 
rected from the enemy's cruiſers? The admiral having juſtified | his own con- 
duct, they eommanded che lords of the admiralty to produce copies of all the 
dern and orders which had been ſent to the admiral: ordered Ruſſel 
ay before them his änfwers; and the commiſſioners” of the tranſports, 
Bacher and office of ordnance,” to deliver in an account of their proceed - 
/ Then t prefented"atfdreffes to the ki maid as acknowledging 
the” favour of 8400 in teſtoring him to his z congratulating him upon 
his deliverance from the ſnares of his open and ſecret enemies; and aſſuring 
hirn they would, according to his . s defire in his moſt gracious ſpeech, 
be always ready to advife and aſſiſt him in the ſupport of his/ government. 
The queen was thanked for her gracious and prudent adminiſtration during 
his majeſty's abſence : they congratulated her on their ſignal 'deliverance from 
boy and cruel deſign formed for their deſtruction, as well as on the glorious 
which her fleet had gained; and they aſfured her that the grateful 
ſenſe they had of their happineſs under her government, Rag W be 
manifeſted in conſtant returns of duty and obedienceQ. 
FS VI. After this formal compliment, the houſe, inſtead of; praceodidg to 
rhe ſupplies, inſiſted upon peruſing the treaties, public aecounts, and eſtinvates, 
that they might be in a condition to adviſe, as well as to aſſiſt his majeſty. 
Being indulged ＋ thoſe papers, they paſſed a previous vote, that a "ſupply 
ſhould be ; ; then they began to concert their articles of advice. . 
of the mem Judy Aly complained of partiality to foreign generals; and par- 
ticulatly reflected upon the inſolence of count Solmes, and his miſconduct at 
Steenkirk. After ſome warm altercation, the houſe: reſolved one article of 
their advice fhould be, That his majeſty would be pleaſed to fill up ſuch va- 
cancies as ſhould happen among the general officers, with ſuch only as were 
natives of his dominions; and ow the commander in chief of the Engliſh 
ſhould be an Engliſfman. Their next reſolution implied, That many of the 
great affairs of the e government having been for ſome time paſt uinfucceſs 
managed, the houſe ſhould adviſe his — to prevent ſuch miſehiefs for the 
future, by. employing men of knowledge, ability, and integrity. Individual 
members inyeighed bitterly againſt cabinet councils, as a novelty n 


ſyſtem of Pat: by which the privy-council was juſtled out of its 
vince. They complained that all the grievances of the nation proceeded 


the vitious Pane of the miniſtry: they obſerved, that W 
| eſtabliſh- 
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eſtabliſhment, could not be expected to ſupport it with zeal. The earl of 
Nottingham was mentioned by name; and the houſe reſolved that his majeſty 
ſhould be adviſed, to employ in his councils, ſuch , perſons only whoſe prin- 
ciples obliged them to ſupport his rights againſt, the late king, and all other 
retenders. Marlborough's intereſt ſtill predominated. among the commons. 
His friend Ruſſel acquitted himſelf to the ſatisfaction of the houſe, and ſhifted 
the blame of the miſcarriage upon his enemy the earl of Nottingham, hy 
declaring that twenty days elapſed between his firſt letter to that nobleman 
and his lordſhip's anſwer. The earl's friends, of whom there was a great 
number in the houſe, N his. cauſe with great vigour, and even recri- 
minated upon Ruſſel; 10 that a very violent debate enſued. Both parties 
agreed that there had been miſmanagement in the ſcheme of a deſcent. It 
was moved, chat one cauſe of the miſcarriage was the want of giving timely 
and neceſſary orders, by thoſe to whom the management of the affair was com- 
mitted. The houſe divided, and it was carried in the affirmative by one voice 
only. At the next ſitting of the committee, Sir Richard Temple propoſed they 
ſhould conſider howto pay the forces abroad, by means of Engliſh manufactures, 
without exporting money. Dr houſe ſhould be moved 
to appoint a committee to take this expedient into conſideration. Sir Francis 
Winnington was immediately called upon to leave the chair; and the ſpeaker 
reſumed his place. All that had been done was now void, as no report had 
been made; and the committee was diſſolved. The houſe, however, revived 
it, and appointed a day for its ſitting; but, before it could reſume its delibe- 
rations, 1 Ruſſel moved for its being adjourned, and all its purpoſes 
were defeated. | ona tet cataracts kde ef 
$ VII. The court agents had by this time interpoſed, and ſecured a ma- 
jority by the infamous arts of corruption. The commons no longer inſiſted 


« 


upon their points of advice. Their whole attention was now centered in the 


article of aſſiſtance. They granted about two millions for the maintenance of 
three and thirty thouſand ſeamen, the ouiling of ſome additional ſhips of war, 
and the finiſhing of Plymouth- dock; and ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds to ſupply the deficiency of the quarterly poll. The eſtimates of the 
land- ſervice were not diſcuſſed without tedious debates, and warm diſputes. 
The miniſtry demanded fifty-four thouſand men, twenty thouſand of whom 
ſhould be kept at home for the defence of the nation, while the reſt ſhould 
ſerve abroad in the allied army. Many members declared their averſion to a 
foreign war, in which the nation had no immediate concern, and ſo little proſ- 
pect of ſucceſs. , Others that the allies ſhould be aſſiſted on the conti- 


nent with a proportion of Britiſh forces; but that the nation ſhould act as 


auxiliary, not as a principal, and pay no more than what the people would 


chearfully contribute to the general expence. Theſe reflections, however, pro- 


duced no other effect than that of prolonging the debate. Miniſterial influ- 
ence had ſurmounted all oppoſition. The houſe voted the number of men 
demanded. Such was their ſervile complaiſance, that when they examined 
the treaties by which the Engliſh and Dutch contracted equally with the 
German princes, and found that, notwithſtanding theſe treaties, Britain bore 
two-thirds of the expence, they overlooked this - flagrant inſtance of par- 
tiality, and enabled the king to pay the proportion. Nay, their maxims 


were 
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were ſo much altered, that, inſtead of proſecuting their reſentment againſt fo- 
reign generals, they aſſented to a motion that the prince of Wirtemberg, the 
major generals Letteau and Ea Foreſt, who commanded the Daniſh troops in 
the pay of the ſtates- general; ſhould be "indulged with ſuch an addition to 
their appointments as would make up the difference between the pay of Eng- 
land and that of Holland. Finally, they voted above two millions for the ſu 
ſiſtence of the land- forces, and for defraying extraordinary expences attendi 
the war upon the continent, ineluding ſubſidies to the electors of Saxony an 
F ... Far ret 

S VIII. The houſe of lords, mean while, was not free from animoſity and 
contention. The Marlborough faction exerted themſelves with great vivacity. 
They affirmed R of their houſe to adviſe the ſovereign: like 
the commons, they inſiſted upon the king's having aſked their advice, becauſe 
he had, mentioned that word in his ſpeech, though he never dreamed they 
would catch; at it with ſueh eagerneſs. They moved, that the taſk of digeſtin 
hens of advice, ſhould be undertaken by a joint committee of bo 


ouſes: but all the dependents of tlie court, including the whole bench of 
biſhops, except Watſon of St. David's, were marſhalled to oppoſe this mo- 
tion, which was rejected by a majority of twelve; and this victory was fol- 
lowed with à proteſt of the vanquiſhed. - Notwitliſtanding this defeat, they 
proſecuted their ſcheme of giving advice; and, after much wrangling and de- 


clamation, the houſe agreed in an addreſs or remonſtrance, adviſing and be- 


ſeeching his majeſty. That the commanding officer of the Britiſh' forces ſhould 
be an Engliſhman : That Engliſn officers might take rank of thoſe in the confe- 
derate armies, Who did not belong to crowned heads: That the twenty thouſand 
men to be;left for the defence of the kingdom, ſhould be all Engliſh, and com- 
manded by an Engliſh general: That the practice of preſſing men for the fleet 
ſhould be remedied; and ſuch officers as were guilty of that practice ſnould be ca- 
ſhiered and puniſhed: And, laſtly, That no foreigners ſhould fit at the board of 
ordnanee. This addreſs was preſented to the king, who received it coldly, 
and ſaid he would take it into conſideration. W ee 
IX. Then the lords reſolved to inquire into the miſcarriage of the purpoſed 
deſcent, and called for all the papers relating to that affair: but the aim of the 
majority was not ſo much to rectify the errors of the government, as to ſkreen 
Nottingham, and cenſure Ruſſel. That nobleman produced his own book 
of entries, together with the whole eorreſpondence between him and the ad- 
miral, whom he. verbally charged with having contributed to the miſcarriage. 
of the expedition. This affair was I e to à committee. Sir John Aſhby 
was examined. The houſe directed the earl to draw up the ſubſtance of his 
charge; and theſe papets were afterwards delivered to a committee of the 
commons, at. a conference, by the lord preſident and the, reſt of the com; 
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mittee, above... They were offered for the inſpection of the commons, 


as they concerned ſome members Gf thut Ke 5 by "whom. they, might 
be informed more fully of the Particulats t! 

conference, which the commons demanded, their committee declared, in the 
name of the houſe, That they had read and well conſidered the papers which 
their lordſhips had ſent them, and Which they now returned: That, finding 


Mr. Ruſſel one of their members, _ mentioned in the Taid papers, w_ i 


Vol. IV. 


*. contained. At another 
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had unanimouſly reſolved, That admiral Ruſſel, in his command of the fleets, 
during the laſt ſummer's expedition, had behaved with fidelity, courage, and 
conduct. The lords, irritated at this declaration, and diſappointed in their 
reſentment againſt Ruſſel, deſired a free conference between the committees of 
both houſes, in which the earl of Rocheſter told the commons, he was com- 
manded by the houſe of lords to inform them, that their lordſhips looked 
upon the late vote and proceedings of the lower houſe, in returning their 
papers, to be irregular and unparliamentary, as they had not communicated to 
their lordſhips the lights they had received, and the reaſons upon which their 
vote was founded. A paper to the ſame purport was delivered to colonel 
Granville, who promiſed to preſent it to the commons, and make a faithful re- 
port of what his lordſhip had faid. Thus the conference ended, and the in- 
quiry was diſcontinued. | e eite nete 15 

S X. The lower houſe ſeemed to be as much exaſperated againſt the earl 
of Nottingham as the lords were incenſed at Ruſſel. A motion was made, 
that his majeſty ſhould be adviſed to appoint ſuch commiſfioners of the board 
of admiralty as were of known experience in maritime affairs. Although 
this was over-ruled, they voted an addreſs to the king, praying, that for So 
future, all orders for the management/of the fleet, might paſs through the 
hands. of the ſaid commiſſioners ; a proteſt by implication againſt the conduct 


of the ſecretary. The conſideration of ways and means was the next object 


that engroſſed the attention of the lower houſe. They reſolved that a rate of 
four ſhillings in the pound, for one year, ſhould be charged upon all lands, 
according to their yearly value; as alfo upon all perſonal eſtates, and upon all 
offices and employments of profit, other than military offices in the army or 
navy. The act founded on this reſolution impowered the king to borrow 
money on the credit of it, at feven per cent. They further enabled him to raiſe 
one million on the general credit of the exchequer, by granting annuities. 
They laid ſeveral new duties on a variety of imports. They renewed the laſt 
quarterly poll, providing, that in caſe it did not produce three hundred thouſand 
pounds, . the deficiencies might be made up by borrowing on the general credit 
of the exchequer, They continued the impoſitions on wine, vinegar, tobacco, 
and ſugar, for five years; and thoſe on Eaſt India goods for four years. They 
laid a new impoſition of eight per cent. on the capital ſtock of the Eaſt India 
company, eſtimated at ſeven hundred and forty-four thouſand pounds; of 
one per cent. on the African; of five pounds on every ſhare of the ſtock be- 
longing to the Hudſon's bay company; and they impowered his majeſty to 
borrow five hundred thouſand pounds on theſe funds, which were expreſsly 
eftabliſhed for maintaining the war with vigour *. | | 
$ XI. The money-bills were retarded in the upper-houſe, by the arts of Hal- 
lifax, Mulgrave, and other malecontents. They ed a clauſe on the land- tax 
bill, importing, that the lords ſhould tax themſelves. It was adopted by the 
majority, and the bill ſent with this amendment to the commons, by whom it 
was unanimouſſy rejected, as a flagrant atte upon their privileges. They 
demanded a conference, in which they declared, that the clauſe in queſtion was 


The French king hearing how liberally fixed in the ſaddle hut, no matter, the laſt 
William was ſupplied, — d with ſome emo- Louis d'or muſt carry it,” 


tion, © My little couſia the prince of Orange is — 


a 
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a notorious encroachment upon the __ the commons poſſeſſed, of regulating 
all matters relating to _—_—_ granted by parliament. When this report was 
debated in the houſe of lords, the earl of Mulgrave. diſplayed uncommon 
powers of eloquence and argument, in perſuading the houſe, that by yielding 
to this claim of the commons, they would diveſt themſelves of their true 
neſs, and nothing would remain but the name and ſhadow of a peer, which 
was but a. pageant. Notwithſtanding alt his oratory, the lords relinquiſhed 
their clauſe, declaring, at the ſame time, that they had agreed to paſs the bill 
without alteration, merely in regard to the preſent urgent ſtate of affairs, as 
being otherwiſe of opinion, that they had a right to inſiſt upon their clauſe. 
A formal complaint being made in the houſe of commons againſt the pamphlet 
intitled, King William and — — Mary Conquerors, as containing aſſertions 
of dangerous conſequence to their majeſties, to the liberty of the ſubject, and 
the peace of the kingdom; the licenſer and printer were taken into cuſtody. 
The book being examined, they reſolved that it ſhould be burned by the hands 
of the common hangman ; and, that the king ſhould be moved to diſmiſs 
the licenſer from his employment. The ſame ſentence they pronounced upon 
a paſtoral letter of biſhop Burnet, in which this notion of conqueſt had been 
at firſt aſſerted. The lords, in order to manifeſt their ſentiments on the ſame 
ſubject, reſolved, That ſuch an affertion was highly injurious to their majeſties, 
inconſiſtent with the principles on which the government was founded, and 
tending to the ſubverſion of the rights of the people. Bohun the licenſer 
was brought to the bar of the houſe, and diſcharged upon his own petition, 
after having been reprimanded on his knees by the ſpeaker. . on 
$ XU. Several members having complained that their ſervants - had been 
kidnapped, and ſent to ſerve as ſoldiers in Flanders, the houſe appointed a 
committee to enquire into the abuſes committed by preſs- maſters; and a ſuitable 
remonſtrance was preſented to the king, who expreſſed his indignation at this 
practice, and aſſured the houſe that * delinquents ſhould be brought to ex- 
emplary puniſhment, Underſtanding, however, in the ſequel, that the methods 
taken by his majeſty for preventing this abuſe had not proved effectual, they 
reſumed their inquiry, and — with uncommon vigour on the informa- 
tion they received. A great number of perſons who had been preſſed, were 
diſcharged by order of the houſe; and captain Winter, the chief undertaker 
for this method of recruiting the army, was carried by the ſerjeant before the 
lord chief juſtice, that he might be proſecuted according to law. "I 
$ XUI. Before the heats occaſioned by this unpopular expedient were al- 
layed, the diſcontent of the nation was further inflamed by complaints from 
Ireland, where lord Sidney was ſaid to rule with ' deſpotic authority. Theſe 
complaints were exhibited by Sir Francis Brewſter, Sir William Gore, Sir 
John Macgill, lieutenant Stafford, Mr. Stone, and Mr. Kerne. They were 
examined at the bar of the houſe, and delivered an account of their grievances 
in writing. Both houſes concurred in this inquiry, which — — 
they ſeverally preſented addreſſes to the king. The lords obſerved, That there 
had been great abuſes in diſpoſing of the forfeited eſtates: That protections 
had been granted to the Iriſh not included in the articles of Limerick ; fo that 
proteſtants were deprived of the benefit of the law againſt them: That the 


quarters of the army had not been * to the proviſion made by 
2 | Pare 
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which had already fat three ſeſſions, and began to be formidable to the people, 
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-parliament : That a mayor had been impoſed upon the city of Dublin for two 


years ſucceſſively, contrary to the antient privileges and charter: That ſeveral 
perſons accuſed of murder had been executed without proof; and one Sweet- 
man, the moſt guilty, diſcharged without proſecution. The commons ſpoke 
more freely in their addreſs; they roundly explained the abuſes and miſmanage- 


ment of that government, by expoſing the proteſtant ſubjects to the free 


quarter and violence of a licentious army; by recruiting the troops with Iriſh 


Papiſts, who had been in open rebellion againſt his majeſty; by granting pro- 


tections to Iriſh roman catholics, whereby the courſe of the law was ſtopped; 
by reverſing outlawries for high treaſon, not comprehended in the articles of 
Limerick; by letting the forfeited eſtates at under value, to the prejudice of 
his majeſty's revenue; by embezzling the ſtores left in the towns and garri- 
ſons by the late king James, as well as the effects belonging to forfeited 
eſtates, which might have been employed for the better preſervation of the 
kingdom; and, finally, by making additions to the articles of Limerick, after 
the capitulation was ſigned, and the place ſurrendered. They moſt humbly 
beſought his majeſty to redreſs theſe abuſes, which had greatly encouraged the 
papiſts, and weakened the proteſtant intereſt in Ireland. The king graciouſly 
received both addreſſes, and promiſed to pay a particular regard to all re- 
monſtrances that ſhould come from either houſe of parliament: but no ma- 
terial ſtep was taken againſt the lords Sidney, Athlone, and Coningſby, who 


appeared to have engroſſed great part of the forfeitures by grants from the 


crown; and even commiſſioner Culliford, who had been guilty of the moſt 


— 


grievous acts of oppreſſion, eſcaped with impunity. 


S XIV. The old Whig principle was not yet wholly expelled from the 


lower-houſe. The - undue influence of the court was exerted in ſuch an 
open; ſcandalous manner, as gave offence to the majority of the commons. 
In the midſt of all their condeſcenſion, Sir Edward Huſſey, member for Lin- 
coln, brought in a bill touching free and impartial proceedings in parlia- 
ment. It was intended to diſable all members of parliament from enjoying 
places of truſt and profit, and particularly levelled againſt the officers of the 
army and navy, who had inſinuated themſelves into the houſe in ſuch num- 
bers, that this was commonly called the officers parliament. The bill paſſed 
the houſe of commons, and was ſent up to the lords, by whom it was read a 
ſecond time, and committed; but the miniſtry employing their whole ſtrength 
againſt it, on the report it was thrown out — a majority of two voices. The 
earl of Mulgrave again diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his elocution, in a ſpeech that 


was held in great veneration by the people; and, among thoſe who entered a 


proteſt in the journals of the houſe, when the majority rejected the bill, was 
prince George of Denmark, duke of Cumberland. The court had not re- 
collected themſelves from the conſternation produced by ſuch a vigorous op- 

ſition, when the earl of Shrewſbury produced another bill for triennial par- 
iaments, providing that there ſhould be an annual ſeſſion; that if, at the ex- 
piration of the three years, the crown ſhould not order the writs to be iſſued, 
the lord chancellor, or keeper, or commiſſioner of the great ſeal, ſhould iſſue 
them ex officio, and by authority of this act, under ſevere penalties. The 
immediate object of this bill was the diſſolution of the preſent parliament, 


from 
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from its conceſſions to the miniſtry, The benefits that would accrue to the 
conſtitution from the eſtabliſhment of triennial parliaments were very well un- 
derſtood, as theſe points had been frequently diſcuſſed in former reigns. The 
courtiers now objected, that frequent elections would render the freeholders 
proud and inſolent, encourage faction among the electors, and intail a con- 
tinual expence upon the member, as he would find himſelf obliged, during 
the whole time of his ſitting, to behave like a candidate, conſcious how ſoon 
the time of election would revolve. In ſpite of the miniſterial intereſt in the 
upper-houſe, the bill paſſed, and contained a proviſo, that the preſent parlia- 
ment ſhould not continue any longer than the month of January next enſuing. 
The court renewed its efforts againſt it in the houſe of commons, where, 
nevertheleſs, it was carried, with ſome little alterations, which the lords a 
proved. But all theſe endeavours were fruſtrated by the prerogative” of t 
2 who, by refuſing his aſſent, prevented its being enacted into a law. 

$ XV. It was at the inſtigation of the miniſtry, that the commons brought 
in a bill for continuing and explaining certain temporary laws then expiring or 
expired. Among theſe was an act for reſtraining the liberty of the preſs, 
which owed its origin to the reign of Charles II. and had been revived in 
the firſt year of the ſucceeding reign. The bill paſſed the lower houſe without 
difficulty, but met with warm oppoſition in the houſe of lords, a good number 
of whom proteſted againſt it, as a law that ſubjected all learning and true in- 
formation to the arbitrary will of a mercenary, and perhaps ignorant licenſer, 
deſtroyed the properties of authors, and extended the. evil of monopolies. 
The bill for regulating trials was dropped, and, in lieu of it, another pro- 
duced for the preſervation of their majeſties ſacred - perſons and government; 
but this too was rejected by the majority, in conſequence of the miniſtry's ſe- 
'cret management. The Eaſt India company narrowly eſcaped diſſolution. 
Petitions and counter-petitions were delivered into the houſe. of commons : 
the pretenſions on both ſides were carefully examined: a committee of the 


whole houſe reſolved, that there ſhould be a new ſubſcription of a joint-ſtock, 


not exceeding two millions five hundred thouſand pounds, to continue for 
one and twenty years. The report was made and received, and the public 
expected to ſee the affair brought to a ſpeedy iſſue: but the company had re- 
courſe to the ſame expedients, which had lately proved ſo ſucceſsful in the 
hands of the miniſtry. Thoſe who had been the moſt warm in detecting their 
abuſes, ſuddenly cooled; and the proſecution of the affair began to languiſh, 


Not but that the houſe preſented an addreſs to his majeſty, praying that he 


would diſſolve the company upon three years warning, according to the con- 
dition of their charter. He told them he would conſider their addreſs; and 
they did not further urge their remonſtrance. The bill for aſcertaining the 
commiſlions and ſalaries of the judges, to which the king had refuſed the royal 
aſſent in the laſt ſeſſion, was revived, twice read, and rejected; and another, 
for preventing the exportation and melting of the coin, they ſuffered to lie 
neglected on the table. On the fourteenth day of March, the king put an 
end to the ſeſſion, after having thanked the parliament for ſo great teſtimo- 
nies of their affection, and promiſed the ſupplies ſhould: not be miſapplied. He 
obſerved, that the poſture of affairs called him abroad; but that he wouid 
leave a ſufficient number of troops for the ſecurity of the kingdom: he aſſured 

"HS them 


them he would 
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expoſe his perſon upon all occaſions for the advantage of cheſe 
kingdoms z and uſe his utmoſt endeavours to make them a flouriſhing nation *. 
$ XVI. During the courſe of this ſeſſion, lord Mohun was indicted and tried 
by his peers, in Weſtminſter-hall, as an accomplice in the murder of one Mont- 
ford, a celebrated comedian, the marquis of Carmarthen acting as lord-ſteward 
upon this occaſion. The judges having been conſulted, the peers proceeded to 
give their judgments ſeriatim, and Mohun was acquitted by a great majority. 
The king, who, from his firſt acceſſion to the throne, had endeavoured to trim 
the balance between the Whigs and Tories, by mingling them together in his 
miniſtry, made ſome alterations at this period, that favoured of the fame po- 
licy. The great-ſeal, with the title of Jord-keeper, was beſtowed upon Sir 
John Somers, who was well ſkilled in the law, as in many other branches of 
polite, and uſeful literature. He poſſefled a remarkable talent for buſineſs, 
in which he exerted great patience and aſſiduity; was gentle, candid, and equi- 
table; a Whig in principles, yet moderate, pacific, and conciliating. Of the 
ſame temper was Sir John Trenchard, now appointed fecretary of ftate. He 
had been concerned with the duke of Monmouth, and eſcaped to the continent, 
where he lived ſome years; was calm, ſedate, well acquainted with foreign af- 
fairs, and conſidered as a leading man in his party. Theſe two are ſaid to 
have been promoted at the recommendation of the earl of Sunderland, who had 
by this time inſinuated himſelf into the king's favour and confidence; though 
his ſucceſs: confirmed the opinion which many entertained, of his having betrayed 
his old maſter. The leaders of the oppoſition, were Sir Edward Seymour, again 
become a malcontent, and Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, a gentleman of Cumber- 
land, who, though an extravagant Tory from principle, had refuſed to concur 
with all the deſigns of the late king. He was a perſon of a grave and regular 
deportment, who had rejected many offers of the miniſtry, which he oppoſed 
with great violence; yet on ſome critical occaſions, his patriotiſm gave way to 
his avarice, and he yielded up ſome important points, in conſideration of large 
ſums which he received from the court in ſecret. ' Others declared war againft 
the adminiſtration, becauſe they thought their own talents were not ſufficiently 
conſidered. Of theſe, the chiefs were Paul Foley and Robert Harley. The 
firſt was a lawyer of good 5 extenſive learning, and virtuous principles; 
but peeviſh, obſtinate, and moroſe. He entertained a very deſpicable opinion 
of the court ; and this he propagated with equal aſſiduity and ſucceſs. Harley 
poſſeſſed a good fund of learning; was capable of uncommon application, par. 
ticularly turned to politics. Hie knew the forms of parliament, had a peculiar 
dexterity at ena ek and perplexing debates ; and cheriſhed the moſt aſpiring 


The other laws made in this ſeflion were Greenland trade. An act to prevent malicious 
theſe that follow. An act for r Kas informations in the court of king's- bench, and for 
apainſt ſuch as had acted for their majeſties ſervice the more eaſy reverſal of outlawries in that court. 
in' defence of this kingdom. An act for raiſing An act for the better diſcovery of judgments in 
the militia in the year 1693. An act, authoriſing the courts of law. An act for delivering declara- 
the judges to impower ſuch perſons, other than tions to priſoners for debt. An act for regulating 
common attornies and follicitors, as they ſhould. p ings in the crown-office. An act for the 
think fit, to take ſpecial bail, except in London, more eafy diſcovery and conviction of ſuch as 
Weſtminſter, and ten miles round. An act to en- ſhould deftroy the game of this 8 And 


courage the apprehending of highwaymen. An an act for continuing the acts for prohibiting all 
act to prevent ine apts, wh An act for trade and commerce with France, and for the en- 
the regaining, encouraging, and ſettling the couragement of privateers. 


ambition, 
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ambition. Admiral Ruſſel was created treaſurer of the houſhold 3 but the com< 
mand of the fleet was veſted in the hands of Killigrew, Delaval, and Shovel. 
Sir George Rooke was declared vice admiral of the red, and John lord Berkeley, 
of the blue diviſion ; their rear-admirals were Matthew-Aylmer and David 
Mitchel. N | 
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S XVII. The king having viſited the fleet and fortifications of Portſmouth, An. Ch. 1693: 


given inſtructions for annoying the enemy by ſea, and left the adminiſtration in 
the bands of the queen, embarked on the laſt day of March, near Graveſend, 
and arrived in Holland on the third of April. The troops of the confede- 
rates were forthwith ordered to aſſemble; but while he was employed in maki 
preparations for the campaign, the French king actually took the field, — 
by madame de Maintenon, and all the court ladies. His deſign was ſuppoſed 
to be upon ſome town in Brabant : his army amounted to one hundred and 
twenty thouſand men, completely armed, and abundantly ſupplied with all ne- 
ceſſaries for every ſort of military operation. King William immediately took 
ſſeſſion of the ſtrong camp at Parke near Louvain, a ſituation which enabled 
him to cover the places that were moſt expoſed. Underſtanding that the French 
emiſſaries had ſown the ſeeds of diſſenſion between the biſnop and chapter of 
Liege, he ſent the duke of Wirtemberg thither, to reconcile the different par- 
ties, and concert meaſures for the further ſecurity of the place. He reinforced 
the garriſon with nine battalions; and the elector palatine lay with his troops 
in readineſs to march to its relief. William likewiſe threw reinforcements into 
Maeſtricht, Huy, and Charleroy; and he himſelf reſol ved to remain on the de- 
fenſive, at the head of ſixty thouſand men, with a numerous train of ar- 
tillery. | n 
1 & X'VIIL Lewis havingjteviewed his army at Gemblours, and ſeen his deſigns 
upon Brabant defeated by the diligence of his antagoniſt, detached  Boufflers 
with twenty thouſand men to the Upper Rhine, to join the dauphin, who com- 
manded in that quarter; then „ conduct of his forces in the Nether- 
lands to the duke de Luxembourg, returned with his court to Verſailles. 
Immediately after his departure, Luxembourg fixed his head- quarters at Mil- 
dert; and king William . his camp on that ſide with ten battalions, 
and eight and twenty pieces of cannon. The enemy's convoys were frequently 
furpriſed by detachments from the garriſon of Charleroy ; and a large body of 
| horſe, foot, and dragoons, being 9 out of Liege and Maeſtricht, took 
ſt at Huy, under the command of the count de Tilly, ſo as to ſtraiten the 
R. in their quarters. Theſe, however, were diſlodged by Luxembo 
in perſon, who obliged the count to paſs the Jaar with precipitation, leaving 
behind three ſquadrons and all his baggage, which fell into the hands of the 
enemy. This check, however, was ballanced by the ſucceſs of the duke of 
Wirtemberg, who, at the head of thirteen battalions of infantry, and twenty 
ſquadrons of horſe, forced the French lines between the Schelde and. the Lys; 
and layed the whole country as far as Lifle under contribution. On that very 
day, which was the eighteenth of July, Luxembourg marched towards Huy, 
which was next morning inveſted by M. de Villeroy. The other covered the 
ſiege, and ſecured himſelf from the allies by lines of contravallation. Before 
their batteries began to play, the town capitulated. On the twenty-third day 
of the month, the garriſon mutinied; the caſtles were ſurrendered; the gover- 


nor 
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village; and general Dumont with the Hanoverian in 
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nor remained a priſoner ; and his men were conducted to Liege. The confede- 
rate army advanced in order to relieve the town; but the king being apprized 
of its fate, detached ten battalions to reinforce the garriſon of Liege, and next 
day returned to Neer-Heſpen, 

$ XIX. Luxembourg made a motion towards Liege, as if he had in- 
tended to beſiege the place; and encamped at Hellecheim, about ſeven leagues 
from the confederates. Knowing how much they were weakened by the 
different detachments which had been made from their army, he reſolved to 
attack them in their camp, or at leaſt fall upon their rear, ſhould they retreat at 
his approach. On the twenty-eight day of July, he began his march in four 
columns, and paſſed the Jaar near its ſource, with an army ſuperior to the allies 
by five and thirty thouſand men. The king of England, at firſt, looked upon 
this motion as a feint to cover the deſign upon Liege; but receiving intelligence 
that their whole army was in full march to attack him in his camp, he reſolved 


to keep his ground; and immediately drew up his forces in order of battle. 


His general-officers adviſed him to repaſs the Geet ; but he choſe to riſque a 
battle, rather than expoſe the rear of his army in repaſſing that river. His 


right wing extended as far as Neer- Winden, along the Geet, covered with 


hedges, hollow-ways, and a ſmall rivulet: the left reached to Neer-Landen; 
and theſe two villages were joined by a ſlight intrenchment, which the king or- 


dered to be thrown up in the evening. Brigadier Ramſey, with the regiments 


of Ofarrel, Mackay, Lauder, Leven, and Monroe, were ordered to the right of 
the whole army, to line ſome hedges and hollow- ways, on the farther ſide of the 
village of Lare. Six battalions of Brandenburgh were worm to the left of this 
antry, poſſeſſed the vil- 
lage of Neer-Winden, which covered part of the camp, between the main body 
and the right wing of the cavalry. Neer-Landen on the left, was ſecured by fix 
battalions of Engliſh, Danes, and Dutch. The remaining infantry was drawn 
up in one line behind the intrenchment. The dragoons upon the left guarded 
the village of Dormal upon the brook of Beck; and from thence the left win 
of horſe extended to Neer-Landen, where it was covered by this rivulet. 
S XX. The king having viſited all the poſts on horſeback, and given the 


* 


neceſſary orders, repoſed himſelf about two hours in his coach; and early in 


the morning ſent for his chaplain, whom he joined in prayer with great devo- 
tion. At ſun- riſing the enemy appeared drawn up in order of battle; and the 
allies began to play their cannon with good ſucceſs. About eight in the morn- 
ing they attacked the villages of Lare and Neer- Winden with great fury; and 
twice made themſelves maſters of theſe poſts, from whence they were as often 
repulſed. At length, the allies kept their ground; and, the duke of Berwick 
was taken hy his uncle brigadier Churchill. Then the French made an attack 
upon the left wing of the confederates at Neer-Landen; and after a very ob- 
ſtinate diſpute, were obliged to give way, though they ſtill kept poſſeſſion of the 
avenues. The prince of Conti, however, renewed the charge with the flower 
of the French infantry; and the confederates being overpowered, retreated from 
the village, leaving the camp in that part expoſed. Villeroy marching this way 
with a body of horſe, was encountered and repulſed by the count D' Arco, ge- 
neral of the Bavarian cuiraſſiers; and the duke de Chartres narrowly eſcaped being 


taken. Mean while, Luxembourg, the prince of Conti, the count de n 
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and the marechal de Joyeuſe, charged on the right, and in different parts of the 
line, with ſuch impetuoſity as ſurmounted all reſiſtance. The camp of the 
confederates was immediately filled with French troops: the villages of Lare 
and Neer- Winden were taken, after a long and deſperate diſpute. The Hano- 
verian and Dutch horſe being broken, the king in perſon brought the Engliſh 
cavalry to their aſſiſtance. They fought with great gallantry; and for ſome 
time retarded the fate of the day. The infantry was rallied, and ſtood firm 
until all their ammunition was expended. In a word, they were ſcarce able to 
ſuſtain the weight of ſuch a ſuperiority in point of number, when the marquis 
D*Harcourt joined the enemy from Huy, with two and twenty freſh ſquadrons, 
which immediately turned the ſcale in their favour. The elector of Bavaria, 
after having made extraordinary efforts, retreated with great difficulty over 
the bridge to the other fide of the river, where he rallied the troops, in order 
to favour the retreat of thoſe who had not paſſed. The king ſeeing the battle 
loſt, and the whole army in confuſion, retired with the infantry to Dormal on the 
brook of Beck, where the dragoons of the left wing were poſted, Then he ordered 
the regiments of Wyndham, Lumley, and Galway, to cover his retreat over the 
bridge at Neer-Heſpen, which he effected with great difficulty. Now all was 
tumult, rout, and conſternation ; and a great number of the fugitives threw 
themſelves into the river, where they were drowned. This had like to have 
been the fate of the brave earl of Athlone ; the duke of Ormond was wounded 
in ſeveral places, and taken ꝓriſoner hy the enemy; and the count de Solmes 
was mortally wounded. . Talmaſh, brought off the greater part of the Engliſh 
infantry with great gallantry and conduct: as for the baggage, it had bee 
ſent to Liege before the engagement: but, the confederates loſt ſixty pieces of 
cannon, and nine mortars; a great number of ſtandards and colours *, with about 
feven thouſand men killed and wWounded in the action. It muſt be owned that 
the allies fought with great valeur and perſeveranoe; and that king William 


mate prodigious efforts of rage and activity to retrieve the fortune of the 


day. He was preſent in all pants of the battle; he charged in perſon both on 
horſeback and a- foot, where the danger was moſt imminent. His peruke, the 
ſleeve of his coat, and the knot of his ſcarf were penetrated by three. different 
muſket-bullets 3 and he ſaw a great number of ſoldiers fall on every ſide of 
him. The enemy bore witneſs: to his extraordinary valour. The prince of 
Conti, in a letter to his princeſs, which was intercepted, declared, that he ſaw 
the prince of Orange expoſing himſelf to te gronkeh dangers; and that ſuch 
valcur richly deſerved the peaceable poſſeſſion of the crown he wore. Yet here, 
as in every other battle he fought, his conduct and diſpoſition were ſeverely cen- 
ſured, Luxembourg having obſerved the nature of his ſituation immediately 
before the engagement, is {aid to have exclaimed, *5* Now I believe Waldeck is 
< really dead ;” alluding to that general's known ſagacity in chooſing ground 
for an encampment. Be that as it will, he payed dear for his victory, His 
loſs in officers and men exceeded that of the allies z and he reaped no ſolid ad- 
vantage from the battle. He remained fifteen-days inactive at Waren, while king 
William recalling the duke of Wirtemberg, and draughting troops from Liege 
and other garriſons, was in a few days able to hazard another engagement. 
The duke of Luxembourg ſent ſuch a num him the Upholſterer of Notre-Dame, a church in 
ber of ſtandards and enſigns to Paris, during the which thoſe trophies were diſplayed. 
courſe of this war, that the prince of Conti called | ; 
Vor. IV. | P $ XXI. 
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| ' * XXI. Nothing remarkable happened during the remaining part of the 
campaign, until Luxembourg being rejoined by Boufflers with a ſtrong rein- 
'forcement from the Rhine, inveſted Charleroy, He had taken his meaſures 
with ſuch caution and dexterity, that the allies could not fruſtrate his opera- 
tions, without attacking his lines at a great diſadvantage. The king detached 
| | the elector of Bavaria and the duke of Wirtemberg, with thirty battalions and 
l | forty ſquadrons, to make a diverſion in Flanders; but, they returned in a fer 
| days, without having attempted any thing of conſequence... The garriſon of 
Charleroy defended the place with ſurpriſing valour, from the tenth of Sep- 
tember to the eleventh of October, during which period they had repulſed the 
| | aſſailants in ſeveral attacks: but, at length, deſpairing of relief, the governor 
| capitulated on the moſt honourable conditions; and the reduction of the place 
was celebrated with a Te Deum, and other rejoicings at Paris. Lewis, however, 
in the midſt of all his glory, was extremely mortified when he reflected upon the 
little advantage he had reaped from all his late victories. The allies had been 
defeated ſucceſſively at Fleurus, Steenkirk, and Landen; but in a fortnight 
after each of thoſe battles, William was always in a condition to riſque another 
engagement. - Formerly Lewis had conquered half of Holland, Flanders, and 
Franche-Comte, without a battle; whereas now he could not with his utmoſt 
efforts, and after the moſt ſignal victories, paſs the frontiers of the United- Pro- 
-vinces. The conqueſt of Charleroy concluded the campaign in the Nether- 
lands; and both armies went into winter-quarters. s. | 
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S XXII. The French army on the Rhine, under De Lorges, paſſed that river 
in the month of Mrs at Philipſburg, and inveſted the city of Heidelberg, which 
they took, plundered, and reduced to aſhes. This general committed number - 
leſs barbarities in the Palatinate, which he ravaged without even ſparing the 
tombs of the dead. The French ſoldiers, on this occaſion, ſeem to have been 

_ 'aRtuated by the moſt brutal inhumanity. They butchered the inhabitants, vio- 
lated the women, plundered the houſes, rifled the churehes, and murdered prieſts 
at the altar. They broke open the electoral vault, and ſcattered the aſſies of 
that illuſtrious family about the ſtreets. They ſet fire to different of 
the city; they 17 about fifteen thouſand of the inhabitants, without diſ- 


| 


tinction of age or ſex, and drove them naked into the caſtle, that the garriſon 
might be the ſooner induced to capitulate. There they remained like cattle in 
the open air, without food or covering, tortnred between he horrors of their 
fate and the terrors of a bombardment. When they wert ſet at liberty, in 
conſequence of the fort's being ſurrendered, a great number of them died along 
the banks of the Neckar, from cold, hunger, iſh, and deſpair. Theſe 
enormous cruelties, which would have diſgraced the arms of a Tartarian free- 
booter, were acted by the expreſs command of Lewis XIV. of France, who has 
been celebrated by ſo many venal pens, not only as the greateſt monarch, but 
alſo as the molt poliſhed prince of Chriſtendom. De Lorges advanced to- - 
wards the Neckar againſt the prince of Baden, who lay encamped on the other 
ſide of that river but in attempting to paſs, he was twice repulſed with con- 
ſiderable damage. The dauphin joining the army, which now amounted to 
ſeventy thouſand men, croſſed without oppoſition; but, found the Germans ſo 
adyantageouſly poſted, that he would not hazard an attack: having therefore 
repaſſed the river, he ſecured; Stutgard with a garriſon, ſent ne into 
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Flanders and Piedmont, and returned-in Auguſt to Verſailles. In Piedmont 
the allies were ſtill. more unfortunate. The duke of Savoy and his confederates 
ſeemed bent upon driving the French from Caſal and Pignerol. The firſt of theſe 
places was blocked up, and the other actually inveſted. The fort of St. Bridget 
that covered the place, was taken, and the town bombarded. Mean while Cari: 
nat being reinforced, deſcended into the plains. The duke was ſo apprehen- 
five of Turin, that he abandoned the ſiege of Pignerol, after having blown up 
the fort, and marched in queſt of the enemy to the plain of Marſaglia, in the 
neighbourhood of his capital. On the fourth day of October, the French 


advanced upon them from the hills, between Orbaſſon and *Proſaſque; 


and a deſperate engagement enſued. The enemy charged the left wi 
of the confederates ſword in hand, with incredible fury; and though th 
were once repulſed, they renewed the attack with ſuch impetuoſity, that 
the Neapolitan and Milaneſe horſe were obliged to give way, and diſor- 
dered the German cavalry. Theſe falling upon the foot, threw the whole 
wing into confuſion. Mean while, the main body and the other wing ſuſtained 
the charge without 82 until they were expoſed in flank by worſe eee | 
the cavalry: then the whole front gave way. In vain the ſecond line 'was 
brought up to ſuſtain them: the hotſe turned their backs, and the infantry was 
totally routed. In a word, the confederates were obliged to retire with precit 
pitation, leaving their cannon, and about eight thouſand men killed or wounded 
on the field of battle. The duke of Schomberg having been denied the poſt 


which was his due, inſiſted upon fighting at the head of the troops maintained 


by the king of Great Britain, who were poſted in the center; and behaved with 
great gallantry under the eye of their commander. When the left wing was 
defeated, the count de los Torres deſired he would take upon him the command, 
and retreat with the infantry and right wing; but, he refuſed to act without the 
order of his highneſs, and faid, things were come to ſuch a paſs, that they muſt 
either conquer or die. He continued to animate his men with his voice and ex- 
ample, until he received a ſhot in the thigh. - His valet ſeeing him fall, ran to 
his aſſiſtance, and called for quarter; but was killed by the enemy before he could 
be underſtood. The duke being taken at the ſame inſtant, was afterwards dif- 
miſſed upon his parole; and in a few days died at Turin, univerſally lamented 
on account of his great and amiable qualities. The earl of Warwick and Hol- 
land, who accompanied him as a volunteer, ſhared his fate in being wounded 
and taken priſoner ; but, he ſoon recovered his health and liberty. This — 5 
was as unſubſtantial as that of Landen, and almoſt as dear in the purchaſe; for 
the confederates made an obſtinate defence, and yielded ſolely to —— num 


ber. The duke of Savoy retreated to Moncalier, and threw a reinforcement 


into Coni, which Catinat would not venture to beſiege; fo ſeverely had he been 
handled in the battle. He therefore contented himſelf with laymg the country 
under contribution, reinforcing the garriſons of Caſal, Pigneroh and Suſa, and 
making preparations for repaſſing the mountains. The news of the victory no 
ſooner reached Paris, than Lewis diſpatched Mr. de Chanlais to Furin, wich 
propoſals for detaching the duke of Savoy from the intereſt of the allies; and 
the pope, who was now become a partiſan of France, ſupported the negotiation 
with his whole influence: but the French king had not yet touched upon the 
right ſtring. The duke continued deaf to all his addreſſ ess. 
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the channel. On the ſixth, Sir George Rooke was detached to the Streights, 
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S XXIII. France had been alike ſucceſsful in her intrigues at the courts of 
Rome and Conſtantinople. The vizir at the Porte had been converted into a 
penſionary and creature of Lewis; but, the war in which the Turks had been 
fo long and unſucceſsfully engaged, rendered him ſo odious to the people, that 
the grand ſignor depoſed him, in order to ax their clamours. The Engliſh 
and Dutch ambaſſadors at Conſtantinople forthwith renewed their mediation for 
a peace with the emperor; but the terms they propoſed were {till rejected with 
diſdain. In the mean time, general Heuſler, who commanded the Imperialiſts in 
Tranſylvania, reduced the fortreſſes of Jeno and Villaguſwar. In the beginning 
of July, the duke de Croy aſſumed the chief command of the German army, 
paſſed the Danube and the Saave, and inveſted Belgrade. The Urge was car- 
ried on for ſome time with great vigour; but, at length abandoned at the approach 
of the vieir, who obliged che Imperialiſts to repaſs the Saave, and ſent out 
r which made incurſions into. Upper- Hungary. The power of France 
had never been ſo eonſpicuous as at this juncture, when ſhe maintained a for- 
midable navy at ſea, and four great armies in different parts of Europe. Exclu- 
tive of the operations in Flanders, Germany, and Piedmont, the count de 
Noailles inveſted Roſes in Catalonia, about the latter end of May, while at the 
ſame time it was blocked up by the French fleet, under the command of the 
count D'Ecrees. In a few days the place was ſurrendered by capitulation; and 
che caſtle of Ampurias met with the ſame fate. The Spaniſh power was reduced 
to ſuch a degree, that Noailles might have pr in his conqueſts without 
interruption, had not he been obliged to detach part of his army to reinforce 
Catinat in Piedmont. e e nh; 2 
8 XXIV. Nothing could be more inglorious for the Engliſh than their opera- 
tions by ſea in the courſe of this ſummer. The king had ordered the admirals 
to uſe all poſſible diſpatch in equipping the fleets, that they might block up the 
enemy in their own ports, and protect the commerce, which had ſuffered ſeverely 
from the French privateers. They were, however, ſo dilatory in their proceed- 
ings, that the ſquadrons of the enemy ſailed from their harbours before the 
Engliſh fleet could put to fea. About the middle of May it was aſſembled at 
St. Helen's, and on board five regiments, intended for a deſcent on Breſt ; 
but this enterprize was never attempted. When the Engliſh and Dutch ſqua- 
drons joined, ſo as to form a very numerous fleet, the public expected they would 
undertake ſome expedition of importance; but the admirals were divided in 
opinion, nor did their orders warrant their executing any ſcheme of conſequence. 
\Killigrew and Delaval did not eſcape the ſuſpicion, of being diſaffected to the 
ſervice; and France was ſaid to have maintained a ſecret correſpondence with 
the malcontents in England. Lewis had made ſurpriſing efforts to repair the 
damage which his navy had ſuftained.  .He had purchaſed ſeveral large veſſels, 
and converted them into ſhips' of war; he had | layed an embargo on all the 
/ ſhipping of his kingdom, until his ſquadrons, were manned : he had made a 
grand naval promotion, to encourage the officers and ſeamen ; and this expedient 
produced a wonderful ſpirit of activity and emulation. In the month of May 
his fleet failed to the Mediterranean, in three ſquadrons, conſiſting of ſeventy- 
one capital ſfups, beſides bomb - ketches, fireſhips, and tender s. | 

| v. In the beginning of June, the Engliſh and Dutch fleets ſailed down 


with 
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with a ſquadron” of three and twenty ſhips, as convoy to the Mediterranean 
trade. The great fleet returned to Torbay, while he purſued his voyage, hay- 
ing under his protection about four hundred merchants ſhips belonging to Eng- 
land, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Hamburgh, and Flanders, On the fix- 
teenth, his {guts diſcovered part of the French fleet under Cape St. Vincent: 
next day their Whole navy appeared to the amount of eighty fail. Sixteen of 
theſe plied up to the Engliſh ſquadron, while the  yice-admiral of the, white 
ſtood off to ſea, to intercept the ſhips under convoy. Sir George Rooke, b 

the advice of the Dutch vice-admiral Vaudergoes, reſolved, if poſſible, <p 


an engagement, which could only tend to their abſolute ruin. He forthwith 


ſent orders to the ſmall ſhips that were near the land, to put into the neighbour. 
ing parts of Faro, St. Lucar, and Cadiz, while he himſelf ſtood off with an 
eaſy fail for the protection of the reſt. About ſix in the evening, ten fail of the 
enemy came up with we Dutch ſhips, of war, commanded by the captains 
Schrijver and Vander-Poel, who 9 N of eſcaping, tacked in 
ſhore ; and thus drawing the French after them, helped to fave the, reſt of the 
fleet. When attacked they made a moſt deſperate defence; but at laſt were 
overpowered by numbers, and taken. An Engliſh ſhip of war, and a rich par 
nace were-bunned, nine and tweaty EA ls were taken, and about | by 
deſtroyed: by. the counts de Tourville- and D'Eſtrees, Seven of the large! 
Smyrna ſhips fell into the hands of M. de Coetlogon, and four he ſunk in the 
bay of Gibraltar. The value of the loſs ſuſtained on this occaſion, amounted 
to one million ſterling. Mean while Rooke ſtood off with a freſh gale, and 9p 
the nineteenth ſent home the Lark ſhip of war, with the news of his misfor- 
tune; then he bore away for the Maderas, where having taken in..wood and 
water, he-ſet ſail for Ireland; and on the third day of Auguſt arrived at Cork, 
with fifty fail, including ſhips of war and trading veſſels, He detached captain 
Fairborne to Kinſale, with all his {quadron, except ſix ſnips of the line, With 
which, in purſuance of orders, he joined the great fleet then cruizing in the chops 
of the channel. On the twenty-fitth day of Auguſt, they returned to St. Helen's, 
and the four regiments were landed. On the nineteenth day gf September, 
fifteen: Duteh-ſhips of the line, and two frigates, ſet ſail for Holland; and 
twenty-ſix fail, with ſeven fireſhips, were aſſigned as guard: ſhips during the 
winter. \ C 
SXXVI. The French admirals, inſtead of purſuing -Rooke, to Madera, 
made an unſucceſsful attempt upon Cadiz, and bombarded Gibraltar, where 
the merchants ſunk their ſhips, that they might not fall into the hands of the 
enemy. Then they ſailed along the coaſt of Spain, deſtroyed ſome Engliſh and 
Dutch veſſels at Malaga, Alicant, and other places; and returned in triumph 
to Toulon. About this period, Sir Francis Wheeler returned to England with 
his ſquadron, from an untortynate expedition in the Weſt - Indies. 6 one. 
tion. with colonel Codrington, governor of the Leeward iſlands, he made un- 
ſucceſsful attempts upon the iſlands of Martinique and Dominque. Then he 
failed to Boſton in New- England, with a view to concert an expedition againſt 
Quebec, which was Judged impracticable. He afterwards ſteered for Placentia 
in Newfoundland, which he would have attacked without heſitation; but, the 
deſign was rejected by a majority of voices in the council of war. Thus diſap- 
pointed he ſet fail for England; and arrived at Portſmouth in a yery ſhat- 
| | N | f) -- ſans red 
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liam, by which it appears, that the French king would have been contented to 
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tered condition, the greater part, of his men having died in the courſe of this 
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the town, cannonaded and bombardedit for three'days ſucceſſively; -"Then they | 
landed on an iffand, where they burned a convent. -On the ninetsenth, they 0 4 
the advantage of a dark night, a freſh Fate ine firong tide, to ſend in a Hreſhip 


and compared a good number of particulars, that ſeemed to juſtify their ſuſpicion 
But 


of treachery. 


with the allies apart, in hope of dividing and detaching them from the grand con- 
federacy : he ſollicited the northern crowns to engage as mediators for a general 
ce. A memorial was actually preſented by the Daniſh miniſter to king Wil- 


pur- 


„ 


burthens. 7 „ f 
XXIX. The Jacobites had been very attentive to the progreſs of diſſatisfac- 


tion in England, which they fomented with their uſual aſſiduity. The late decla - 


ration of King James had been couched in ſuch imperious terms as gave offence 
even to ſome of thoſe who favoured his intereſt. The earl of Middleton there- 
fore, in the beginning of the year repaired to St, Germain's, and obtainedanother, 
which contained the promiſe of a general pardon without exceptions ; and every 
other conceſſion. that a Britiſh ſubje& could demand of his ſovereign. About 


the latter end of May, two men, named Canning and Dormer, were apprehended. 
for diſperſing copies of this paper, tried at the Old Bailey, found guilty of not 


only diſperſing, but alſo of compoling a falſe and ſeditious libel, ſentenced to 
pay five hundred marks a- piece, to ſtand three, times in the pillory, and find 
ſureties for their good behaviour. But, no circumſtance reflected more diſgrace 


on this reign, than the fate of Anderton, the ſuppoſed. printer of ſome tracts f 
againſt the government. He was brought to trial for high-treaſon :: he made a 


vigorous defence, in ſpite of the inſults and diſcouragements he ſuſtained from 
a partial bench. As "rnb ha preſumptions appeared againſt him, the jury 
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expreſſions, being read, the patHiatiitent, proceeded to exhibit undeniable ſpecimens 
of their good humour. They dit Gp a very affectibnate anfwer to his ma- 
jeſty's Rite? © Te voted an addition of fix new regiments" to the ſtandin 
forces of the kingdom: They granted a fupply of above one hundred and fi 
thouſind pounds Reeling to his majeſty : They enacted a law for tevying men 
to ſerve on board of the royal navy: They fined all abſentees, whether lords 
or commons; and vacated the ſeats of all thoſe commiſſioners who refuſed to 
take the oath of aflurance,” whith was equivalent to an abjuration of king 
ames : They ft on foot an in uiry about an intended invaſion { They publiſhed - 
me intercepted letters, ſyppoſed to be written to king James by Nevil Payne, 
whom they-cormitted to priſon, and threarened with a trial for high treaſon ; 
but he cluded the danger, by threatening in bis turn. to impeach thoſe, who 
had made their peace With the government: They paſſed an act for the com- 
prehenflon of füch of. the epiſcopal clergy as ſhould condeſcend to take the 
biths by the tenth day of July. All that the general aſſembly required of 
them, Was an offer to ſubſcribe the confeflian of faith, and to acknowledge 
preſbytery as the only government of the Scottiſh church: but they neither 
ubmitted to theſe terms, nor took the oaths within the limited time; ſo that 
they forfeited all legal right to their benefices. Nevertheleſs, they continued 
in poffeffion, and èven received private afſuranees of the king's protection. 
It Was one of William's political maxims to eSurt his dotneftic enemies; but it 
Was never attended with any good effect. This mdulgence gave offthce to the 
pee and former diftrations began to revive. © 
S XXXI. The king having prevailed upon che ſtates-general to augment 
their fand-forces and navy for the ſervice of the enfuing A baer ' embarked 
for Engtahd, and arrived at Kenſmgton on the thiftieth day of 'Oftober. 
Finding the people clamotous ind difcottented, the ttade of the tration decaye, 
the affairs x ſtate miſmanaged, and the minifters recrimmating upon one an- 
the neceſſity of changing hands, and. Noel to take his 
meaſures accordingly. Sunderland his chie cotmfetior re ted, that the 
Tories were averſe to tlie continuance of a war, which had been productive of 
nothing but damage and diſgrace z whereas the Whigs were much more 
prafticible, and would bleed freely, partly ftom the terrors of invaſion and 
yopery partly from the ambition of being courted by the. crown, and partly 
from the płoſpect of advantage, in advancing - money to the government on 
the futids eſtabliſhed by parliament: for that fort of traffic which obtained the 
een of the monied-intereſt, was altogether a Whiggiſh inſtitution. The 
hg revolved theſe obſervations in his 'own mind; and, in the mean time, 
the parliament met on the ſeventh day of November, purſuant to the laſt pro- 
g In his ſpeech he expreffed his reſentment àgainſt th6ſe Who were 
Authors of the miſcarriages at 3 the necelſity of increaſing the 
land- forces and the navy, and demanded a fuitable ſupply for theſe purpoſes. 
In order to pave the way to their condeſcenſion, he had already diſmiſſed from 
his council the earl of Nottingham, Who, of all his miniſters, was the moſt 
odious to the mcg His. place would have been immediately filled with the 
earl of Shrewſbury'; but that nobleman. ſuſpecting this was a change of men 
rather than of 'meaſlires, ' ſtood aloof for ſome time, until he received ſuch 
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aſſurances frotn the King as quiteted his ſcruples, and then he accepted the 


1 office 


office of ſecretary. The lieutenancy for the city of London, and all other 
commiſſions over England, were altered with a view to favour the Whig in- 
tereſt ; and the :ndividuals of that party were indulged with many places of 
truſt and profit : but the Tories were too powerful in the houſe of commons to 
be exaſperated, and therefore a good number of them were retained in office. 

SXXXII. On the ſixth day of the ſeſſion the commons unanimouſly re+ 
ſolved to ſupport their majeſties and their government; to inquire into miſ- 
carriages 3 and to conſider means for preſerving the trade of the nation. The 
Turky company were ſummoned to produce the petitions they had delivered 
to the commiſſioners of the admiralty for convoy; while lord Falkland, who 
ſat at the head of that board, gave in copies of all the orders and directions 
ſent to Sir George Rooke concerning the Streights fleet, together with a. liſt of 
all the ſhips at that time in. commiſſion. It appeared, in the courſe of this inquiry, 
that the miſcarriage of Rooke's fleet was in a great meaſure owing to the miſ- 
conduct of the admirals, and neglect of the victualing · office; but they were 
ſkreened by a majority. Mr. Harley, one of the commiſſioners for taking and 


ſtating the public accounts, delivered a report which contained a orgy of pe- 


culation againſt lord Falkland. Rainsford, receiver of the rights and perqui- 
ſites of the navy, confeſſed that he had received and payed more money than 
that which was charged in the accompts ; and, in particular, that be had 
payed four thouſand pounds to lord Falkland, by his majeſty's order. This 
ford had acknowledged before the commiſſioners, that he had payed one half 
of the ſum, by the king's order, to a perſon who was not a member of either 
| houſe; and that the remainder was ſtill in his hands. Rainsford owned he 
had the original letter which he received from Falkland, demanding the money ; 
and this nobleman deſiring to ſee it, detained the voucher ; a circumſtance that 
incenſed the commons to ſuch a degree, that a motion was made for commit- 
ting him to the Tower, and debated with great warmth, but at laſt over-ruled 
by the majority. Nevertheleſs, they agreed to make him ſenſible of their 
diſpleaſure, and he was reprimanded in his place. The houſe of lords having 
alſo inquired into the cauſes of the miſcarriage at ſea, very violent debates 
aroſe, and at length- the majority reſolved, that the admirals had done well in 
the execution of the orders they had received. This was a triumph over the 
Whig lords, who had ſo eagerly proſecuted the affair, and now proteſted 
againſt the reſolution, not without great appearance of reaſon. The next ſtep 
of the lords, was to exculpate the earl of Nottingham, as the blame ſeemed 
to lie with him, on the ſuppoſition that the admirals were innocent. With a 
view therefore to transfer this blame to Trenchard the whiggiſh ſecretary, he 
gave the houſe to underſtand, that he had received from Paris intelligence in 
the beginning of June, containing, a liſt of the enemy's fleet, and the time 
of their ſailing ; that this was communicated to a committee of the council, 
and particularly imparted to ſecretary Trenchard, whoſe 2 it was to 
tranſmit inſtructions to the admirals. Two conferences paſſed on this ſubject 
between the lords and commons. Trenchard delivered in his defence in writ- 
ing; and was in his turn ſkreened by the whole efforts of the miniſtry, in 
which the Whig influence now predominated. Thus an inquiry of . ſuch na- 
tional conſequence, which took its riſe from the King's own expreſſion of re- 
ſentment againſt the delinquents, was ſtifled by the arts of the court, becauſe 
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it was likely to affect one of its creatures : for, though there was no premedi- 


rated treachery in the caſe, the intereſt of the public was certainly ſacrificed to 
the mutual animoſity of the miniſters. The charge of lord Falkland bein 
reſumed in the houſe of commons, he appeared to have begged and — 
of the king, the remaining two thoufand pounds of the money which had 
been payed by Rainsford: he was therefore declared guilty of a high miſde- 
meanor and breach of truſt, and committed to the Tower; from whence, 
however, he was in two days diſcharged upon his petition. #3, . 
$ XXXIII. Harley, Foley, and Harcourt, preſented to the houſe a ſtate 
of the receipts and iſſues of the revenue, together with two reports from the 
commiſſioners of the accounts, concerning ſums iſſued for ſecret-ſervices, and 
to. members'of parliament. This was a diſcovery of the moſt ſcandalous prac- 
tices in the myſtery of corruption, equally exerciſed on the individuals of both 
parties, in occaſional bounties, grants, 3 8 equivalents, and additional 
ſalaries. The malcontents therefore juſtly obſerved, the houſe of commons was ſo 
managed that the king could baffle any bill, quaſh all grievances, ſtifle accounts, 
and rectify the articles of Limerick. When the commons took into conſider- 
ation the eſtimates and ſupplies of the enſuing year, the king demanded forty 
thonſand men for the navy, and above one hundred thoufand for the purpoſes 
of the land-ſervice. Before the houſe conſidered theſe enormous demands, 
they granted four hundred thouſand pounds by way of advance, to quiet the 
elamours of the ſeamen, who were become mutinous and deſperate for want of 
pay, upwards of one million being due to them for wages. Then the com- 
mons voted the number of men required for the navy : but they were ſo aſhamed 
of that for the army, that they thought it neceſſary to act in fuch a manner as 
ſhould imply that they ſtill retained ſome regard for their country. They 


called for all the treaties ſubſiſting between the king and his allies: they ex- 


amined the different proportions of the troops furniſhed by the reſpective powers: 
they conſidered the intended augmentations, and fixed the eſtabliſhment of the 
year at fourſcore and three thouſand, one hundred and one and twenty men, 
including officers. For the maintenance of theſe they allotted the ſum of two 
millions five hundred and thirty thouſand, five hundred and ninety pounds. 


They granted two millions for the navy, and about five hundred thouſand 


to make good the deficiencies of the annuity and poll-bills ; ſo that the ſup- 


"plies for the year amounted to about five millions and a half, raiſed by a land- 


tax of four ſhillings in the pound, by two more lives in the annuities, a further 
Exciſe on beer, a new duty on ſalt, and a lottery. 

$ XXXIV. Though the malcontents in parliament could not withſtand 
this torrent of profuſion, they endeavoured to diſtreſs the court-intereſt, by re- 
viving the popular bills of the preceding feſſions ; ſuch as that of regulating 
trials in caſes of high-treaſon, the other for the more frequent calling and 
meeting of parliaments, and that concerning free and impartial proceedings in 
parliament, The firſt was neglected in the houſe of lords; the ſecond was re- 
jected; the third was paſſed by the commons, on the ſuppoſition that it would 


' be defeated in the other houſe. The lords returned it with certain amend- 


ments, to which the commons would not agree : a conference enſued ; the 


© peers receded from their corrections, and paſſed the bill, to which the king, 
however, refuſed his aſſent. Nothing could be more unpopular and danger- 
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ous than ſuch a ſtep at this juncture. The commons, in order to recover ſotne 
credit with the people, determined to diſapprove of his majeſty's conduct. 
The houſe formed itſelf into a committee, to take the ſtate of the kingdom 
into conſideration. They reſolved, that whoever adviſed the king to refuſe 
the royal aſſent to that bill, was an enemy to their majeſties and the king- 
dom. They likewiſe preſented an addreſs, expreſſing their concern that he 
had not given his conſent to the bill, and beſeeching his majeſty to hearken 
for the future to the advice of his parliament, rather than to the counſels of 

rticular perſons, who might have private intereſts of their own, ſeparate 
from thoſe of his majeſty and his people. The king thanked them for their 
zeal, profefled a warm regard for their conſtitution; and aſſured them he wou 
look upon all parties as enemies, who ſhould endeavour to leſſen the confidence 
ſubſiſting between the ſovereign and people. The members in the oppoſition 
were not at all ſatisfied with this general reply. A day being appointed to take it 
into conſideration, a warm debate was maintained with equal eloquence and 
acrimony. At length the queſtion being put, that an addreſs ſhould be made 
for a more explicit anſwer, it paſſed in the negative by a great majority. 

$ XXXV. The city of London petitioned that a parliamentary proviſion 
might be made for the orphans whoſe fortunes they had ſcandalouſly ſquandered 
away. Such an application had been made in the preceding ſeſſion, and re- 
jected with diſdain as an impoſition on the public: but now thoſe ſeruples were 


removed, and they paſſed a bill for this purpoſe, conſiſting of 2 28 


extending to different charges on the city lands, aqueducts, perſonal eſtates, ani 


impoſing duties on binding apprentices, conſtituting freemen, as alſo upon 


wines and coals imported into London. On the twenty-third day of March 
theſe bills received the royal aſſent; and the king took that opportunity of 
recommending diſpatch, as the ſeaſon of the year was far advanced, and the 
enemy diligently employed in making preparations for an early campaign. 
The ſcheme of a national bank, like thoſe of Amſterdam and Genoa, had 
been recommended to the miniſtry, 'as an excellent inſtitution, as well for the 
credit and ſecurity of the government, as for the increaſe of trade and circulation. 
One project was invented by doctor Hugh Chamberlain, propoſing the circulation 
of tickets on land-ſecurity : but William Paterſon was author of that which was 
carried into execution by the intereſt of Michael Godfrey, and other active pro- 
jectors. The ſcheme was founded on the notion of a transferable fund, and a 
circulation by bill, on the credit of a large capital. Forty merchants ſubſcribed 
to the amount of five hundred thouſand pounds, as a fund of ready money to 
circulate one million at eight per cent. to be lent to the government; and 
even this fund of ready money bore the ſame intereſt. When it was properly 
digeſted in the cabinet, and a majority in parliament ſecured for its reception, 
the undertakers for the court introduced it into the houſe of commons, and ex- 
patiated upon the national advantages that would accrue from ſuch a meaſure. 
They ſaid it would reſcue the nation out of the hands of extortioners and 
uſurers, lower intereſt, raiſe the value of land, revive and eſtabliſh public credit, 


facilitate the annual ſupplies, and connect the people the more cloſely with the 


government. The project was violently oppoſed by a ſtrong party, who af · 


firmed that it would become a monopoly, and engrols the whole money of the. 


kingdom: that, as it muſt infallibly be ſubſervient to government views, it 
might be employed to the worſt purpoſes of arbitrary power : that, inſtead of 
Q 2 | Es aſſiſting, 
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„of all theſe remonſtrances, the new charter paſſed the great ſeal ; though the 
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aſſiſting, it would weaken commerce, by tempting people to withdraw their 
money from trade, and employ it in ſtock-jobbing : that it would produce a 
ſwarm of brokers and jobbers to prey upon their fellow-creatures, enourage 
fraud and gaming, and further corrupt the morals of the nation. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe objections, the bill made its way through the two houſes, eſtab- 
liſhing the funds for the ſecurity and advantage of the ſubſcribers ; impowering 
their majeſties to incorporate them by the name of The governor and company 
of the bank of England, under a proviſo, that at any time after the firſt day 
of Auguſt, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and five, upon a year's no- 
tice, and the repayment-of the twelve hundred thouſand pounds, the ſaid cor- 
poration ſhould ceaſe and determine, The bill likewiſe contained clauſes 
of appropriation for the ſervices of the public. The whole ſubſcription was 
filled in ten days after its being opened; and the court of directors com- 
pleted the payment before the expiration of the time preſcribed by the 
act, although they did not call in more than ſeven hundred and twenty 
thouſand pounds of the money ſubſcribed. All theſe funds proving in- 
adequate to the eſtimates, the commons brought in a bill to impoſe ſtamp- 
duties upon all velum, parchment, and paper, uſed in almoſt every kind of 
intercourſe between man and man; and they crowned the oppreſſions of the 
year with another grieyous tax upon carriages, under the name of a bill for 
licenſing and regulating hackney and ſtage- coaches. | 50 
S XXXVI. The commons, in a clauſe of the bill for taxing ſeveral joint- ſtocks, 
re that in caſe of a default in the payment of that tax, within the time 
imited by the act, the charter of the company ſo failing ſnould be deemed void 


and forfeited. The Eaſt-India company actually neglected their payment; and 


the public imagined the miniſtry would ſeize this oportunity of diſſolving a 
monopoly againſt which ſo many complaints had been made: but they under- 
ftood their own ſtrength; and, inſtead of being broke, obtained the promiſe of 


a new charter. This was no ſooner known, than the controverfy between them 


and their adverſaries was revived with ſuch animoſity, that the council thought 
proper to indulge both parties with a hearing. As this produced no reſolution, 
the merchants who oppoſed the company petitioned that, in the mean while, 
the new charter might be ſuſpended. Addreſſes of the ſame kind were pre- 
ſented by a great number of clothiers, linen-drapers, and other dealers. To 
theſe a written anfwer was publiſhed by the company : the merchants printed a 
7 in which they undertook to prove, that the company had been guilty 
of unjuſt and unwarrantahde actions, tending to the ſcandal of religion, the 
diſhonour of the nation, the reproach of our laws, the oppreſſion of the people, 
and the ruin of the trade. They obſerved, that two private ſhips had exported. 
in one year three times as many cloths as the c ny had exported in three 
years. They offered to ſend more cloth and Engliſh merchandiſe to the Indies 
in one year, than the company had exported in five; to furniſh the govern- 
ment with five hundred tons of falt-petre for leſs than one half of the uſual 
price; and N repreſented, that the company could neither load the ſhips, 

or in England. nor reload them in the Eaſt Indies. In ſpite 


rants contained in it were limited in ſuch_a manner, that they did not amount 
to an excluſive privilege, and ſubjected the company to ſuch alterations, re- 
ſtrictions, and qualifications, as the king ſhould direct before the twenty-ninth, 
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day of September. This indulgence, , and other favours granted to the com- 


pany, were privately purchaſed of the miniſtry, and became productive of a2 


loud outery againſt the government. The merchants publiſhed a Journal of 
the whole tranſaction: they petitioned the houſe of commons, that their liberty 
of trading to the Eaſt-Indies might be confirmed by parliament. - Another pe- 
tition was preſented by the company, praying that their charter, might receive 
a parliamentary ſanction. Both parties employed all their addreſs in making 
private application to the members. The houſe having examined the different 
charters, the book of their new ſubſcriptions, and every n relating to 
the company, reſolved that all the ſubjects of England had an equal right to 
trade to the Eaſt Indies, unleſs prohibited by act of parliament. 

S XXXVII. But nothing engroſſed the attention of the public more than a 
bill which was brought into the houſe for a general naturalization of all fo- 
reign proteſtants. The advocates for this meaſure alledged, That great part oſ 
the lands of England lay uncultivated: That the ſtrength of a nation con- 
ſiſted in the number of inhabitants: That the people were thinned by the war 
and foreign voyages, and required an extraordinary ſupply: That a great num- 
ber of proteſtants, perſecuted in France and other countries, would gladly 
remove to a land of freedom, and bring along with them their wealth and ma- 
nufactures: That the community had been largely repayed for the protection 
granted to thoſe refugees who had already ſettled in the kingdom. They had 
introduced ſeveral, new branches of manufacture, promoted induſtry, and lowered 
the price of labour, a circumſtance of the utmoſt importance to trade, op- 
preſſed as it was with taxes, and expoſed to uncommon hazard from the enemy. 
The opponents of the bill urged with great vehemence, That it would cheapen 
the birthright of Engliſhmen : That the want of culture was owing to the op- 
preſſion oſß the times: That foreigners being admitted into the privileges of 
the Britiſh trade, would grow Ki at the expence of their benefactors, and 
transfer the fortunes they had gained into their native country: That the re- 
duction in the price of labour would be a national grievance, while many 
thouſands of Engliſh manufacturers were ſtarving for want of employment, 
and the price of proviſions continued ſo high that even thoſe who were em- 


ployed could ſcarce ſupply their families with bread: That the real deſign of 


the bill was to make ſuch an acceſſion to the diſſenters as would render them 


an equal match in the body - politic for thoſe of the church of England; to 


create a greater dependence on the crown, and, in a word, to ſupply a foreign 
head with foreign members. Sir John Knight, a member of the houſe, in a 
ſpeech upon this ſubject, exaggerated the bad conſequences that would attend 
boch a bill, with all the wit and virulence of fatire : it was printed and diſ- 
pied through the kingdom, and raiſed ſuch a flame among the people as 
had not appeared ſince the revolution. They exclaimed, that all offices would 
be conferred upon Dutchmen, who would become Lord -danes,' and preſcribe 
the modes of religion and government; and they extolled Sir John Knight as 
the ſaviour of the nation. The courtiers, incenſed at the progreſs of this 
clamour, complained in the houſe of the ſpeech, which had been printed; and 


Sir John was threatened with expulſion and impriſonment.” He therefore Burnet: 
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thought proper to diſown the paper, which was burned by the hands of the Feuquieres. 
common hangman. This ſacrifice ſerved only to increaſe the popular diſtur- Lite of king 


bance, 


William. 
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bance, which roſe to ſuch a height of- violence; that the court-party began n to 
tremble ; and the bill was dropped for the prefent. ' 7 a | 

*$ XNXXVlII. Lord Coningſby and Mr. Porter had committed the moft 
flagrant acts of oppreſſion in Ireland. Theſe had been explained during the 
laft ſeſſion, by the gentlemen who appealed againſt the adminiſtration of lord 
Sidney: but they were ſcreened by the miniftry ; and therefore the earl of 
Bellamont now impeached them in the houſe of commons, of which he and 


they were members. After an examination of the articles exhibited againſt 


them, the commons, who were by this time at the devotion of the court, de- 
Clared, that conſidering the ſtate of affairs in Ireland, they did not think them 
fit grounds for an 'impeachment. In the courſe of this ſeſſion, the nation 
ſuſtained another misforrune in the fate of Sir Francis Wheeler, who had been 
we mn commander in chief of the Mediterranean ſquadron. He received 
inſtructions to take under his convoy the merchant ſhips bound to Turkey, 


Spain, and Italy; to cruiſe thirty days in a certain latitude, for the protection 


the Spaniſh plate-fleet homeward. bound; to leave part of his ſquadron at 
Cadiz, as convoy to the trade for England; to proceed with the reſt to the 
Mediterranean; to join the Spaniſh fleet in his return; and to act in concert 
with them, until he ſhould be joined by the fleet from Turkey and the Streights, 
and accompany them back to England. About the latter end of October he 
ſet ſail from St. Helen's, and in January arrived at Cadiz with the ſhips under 
his convoy. There leaving rear - admiral Hopſon, he proceeded for the Medi- 
terranean. In the bay of Gibraltar he was overtaken with a dreadful tempeſt, 
under a lee-ſhore, which he could not poſſibly weather, and where the ground 
was ſo foul that no anchor would hold. This expedient, however, was tried. 
A great number of ſhips were driven aſhore, and many periſhed. The admi- 
ral's ſhip foundered at fea, and he and all his crew were buried in the deep, ex- 
cept two Moors, who were miraculouſly preſerved. Two other ſhips of the 
line, three ketches, and fix merchant ſhips, were loſt. The remains of the 
fleet were ſo much ſhattered, that inſtead of proſecuting their voyage, they re- 


turned to Cadiz in order to be refitted, and ſheltered from the attempts of the 


of Wales, The duke of Norfol 


French ſquadrons, which were ſtill at ſea, under the command of Chateau- 
Renaud and Gabaret. On the twenty-fifth day of April the king cloſed the 
ſeſſion with a h in the uſual ſtile, and the parliament was prorogued to 


the eighteenth day of September *, Hans 
| | 5 na XXXIX. 


* Befides the bills already mentioned, the par- in their verdict for one hundred marks and coſts 
liament in this ſeſſion paſſed an act for taking and of ſuit, in favour of the plaintif 
ſtating the public accounts; another to encourage Before the king embarked, he gratified a 
ſhip-building ; a third for the better difciplining gun number of his friends -with tions. 
the navy; the uſual militia act, and an act enab- rd Charles Butler, brother to the duke of 
ling his majeſty to make grants and leaſes in the Ormond, was created lord Butler of Weſton in 
dutchy of Cornwal. One was alſo paſſed for England, and earl of Arran in Ireland. The 
renewing a Clauſe in an old ſtatute limiting the ear] of Shrewſbury was honoured with the title 
number of juſtices of the peace in the principality of duke. The earl of Mulgrave being reconciled 

k — t an to the court-meaſures, was gratified with a pen- 


action into the court of king's-bench againſt Mr. ſion of three thouſand pounds, and the title of 


Jermaine, for criminal converſation with his dutch- marquis of Normanby. Henry Herbert was 


eſs. The cauſe was tried, and the jury brought ed by the title o — 8 
1 5 
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I XXXIX. Lewis of France being tired of the war, which had impoveriſhed 


his country, continued to tamper. with the duke of Savoy, and, by the canal 
of the pope, made ſome. offers to the king of Spain, which were rejected. 
Mean while he reſolved to ſtand upon the defenſive during the enſuing cam- 
paign, in every part but Catalonia, where his whole naval force might co- 
operate with the count de Noailles, who commanded the land-army. King 
William having received intelligence of their deſign upon Bareelona, en- 
deavoured to prevent the junction of the Breſt and Toulon ſquadrons, by ſend- 
ing Ruſſel to ſea as early as the fleet could be in a condition to ſail: but, be- 
fore he arrived at Portſmouth, the Breſt ſquadron had quitted that harbour. 
On the third day of May the admiral ſailed from St. Helen's, with the 
combined ſquadrons of England and Holland, amounting to ninety ſhips of 
the line, beſides frigates, fire-ſhips, 2 tenders. e detached captain 
Pritchard of the Monmouth with two fire-ſhips to deſtroy a fleet of French 
merchant-ſhips near Conquet-bay ; and this ſervice being performed, he re- 
turned to St. Helen's, where he had left Sir Cloudeſley Shovel with a fqua- 
dron, to take on board a body of land-forces, intended for a deſcent upon the 
coaſt of France. Theſe being embarked, under the command of general Tal- 
maſh, the whole fleet ſailed again on the twenty-ninth' of May. The land 
and ſea-officers, in a council of war, agreed that part of the fleet deſigned for 
this expedition, ſhould ſeparate from the reſt, and proceed to Camaret bay, 
where the forces ſhould be landed. On the fifth day of June, lord Berkeley, 
.who commanded this ſquadron, parted with the grand fleet, and on the 
ſeventh anchored between the bays of Camaret and Bertaume, Next day the 
marquis of Carmarthen, afterwards duke of Leeds, who ſerved under Berkeley, 
as rear-admiral of the blue, entered Camaret bay with two large ſhips and 
\ fix frigates, to cover the troops in landing. The French had received 
intelligence of the deſign, and taken ſuch precautions, under the con- 
duct of the celebrated engineer Vauban, that the Engliſh were expoſed to a 
terrible fire from new-erected batteries, as well as from a ſtrong body of troops ; 
and, though the ſhips cannonaded them with greatvigour, the ſoldiers could not 
maintain any regularity in landing. A good number were killed in the open boats 
before they reached the ſhore z and thoſe who landed were ſoon repulſed, in 
ſpite of all the endeavours: of general Talmaſh, who received a wound in the 
| thigh which proved mortal. Seven hundred ſoldiers are ſaid to have been loſt 
on this occaſion, beſides thoſe that were killed on board of the ſhips, The 
Monk ſhip of war was towed off with great difficulty; but a Dutch frigate of 
thirty guns fell into the hands of the enemy. 3 | 
XL. After this unfortunate attempt, lord Berkeley, with the advice of a 
council of war, ſailed back for England, and at St. Helen's received orders 
from the queen to call a council, and deliberate in what manner the ſhips 


* : 
bury. The earls of Bedford, Devonſhire, and were appointed joint-commiſſioners -in the room 
Clare, were promoted to the rank of dukes. of Killegrew and Delaval. Charles Montague 
The marquis of Carmarthen was made duke of was made chancellor of the exchequer ; Sir Wil- 

Leeds, lord viſcount Sidney earl of Rumney, liam Trumbal and John Smith commiſſioners of 
and the viſcount Newport earl of Bedford. Ruſ- the treaſury, in the room of Sir Edward Sey- 
ſel was advanced to the head of the admiralty- mour and Mr. Hambden. 
board. SirGeorge Rooke and Sir John Houblon | 


and 
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and forces might be beſt employed. They agreed ti male ſome attempt upon 
the coaſt of Normandy. With this view they ſet ſulf on the fifth 7 July. 
They bombarded Dieppe, and reduced the greateſt part of the town to" aſhes. 


Thence they ſteered'to Havre de Grace, which met the fame fate. They 


harraſſed the French trobps, Who marched after them along-ſhore. They 
alarmed the whole coaſt; and filled every town with ſuch conſternation; that 
they would have been abandoned by the inhabifants, had not they been de- 
tained by military force. On the twenty-ſixth day of July, lord Berkeley re- 
turned to. St. Helen's, where he quitted the fleet, and the command devolved 
upon Sir Cloudefley Shovel. This officer having received inſtructions to make 


an attempt upon Dunkirk, failed rund to the Downs, where he was joined by 


M. Meeſters, with ſix and twenty Dutch pilots. On the twelfth of September 
he appeared befbre Dunkirk; and next day ſent in the Charles galley, with two 
bomb-ketches, and as many of the machines called Infernals. Theſe were ſet 
on fire without effect; and the deſign miſcarried: thei: Shovel ſteered for Ca- 
lais, which having bombarded with little ſucceſs, he returned to the coaſt 
of England; and the bomb-ketches and machines were fent into the river 
ames. val "ey Tr. 87) EY n 43 al 15 & | & 4 | #4 ; 5 | 

$ XLT. During theſe tranſactions, admiral Ruſſel with the grand fleet failed for 
the Mediterranean; and' being joined by rear-admiral Neville from Cadiz, toge- 
ther with Callembergh and Evertzen, he ſteered towards Barcelona, which was 


beſieged by the French fleet and army. At his approach Tourville retired with 
precipitation h harbour of Toulon ; and Noailles abandoned his enter- 


affairs were in ſuch a deplorable condition, that without this 


prize. The Spanil] th 
kingdom muſt have been undone. While he continued' in 


timely aſſiſtance the 


the Mediterranean, the French admiral durſt not venture to appear at ſea; and 
all his projects were diſconcerted. After having aſſerted the honour of the Bri- 


tiſh flag in thoſe ſeas during the whole ſummer, he ſailed,” in the beginning of 
Neffe to Cadiz, where, by an expreſs order of the king, he paſſed the 
winter, during which, he took ſuch precautions for preventing Tourville from 
| ng the" Streights, that he did not think proper to riſque'the paſſage. 


XLII. It will now be neceſſary to deſcribe the operations on the continent. 


In the middle of May king William arrived in Holland, where he conſulted 
with the ſtates- general. On the third day of June he repaired to Bertherme 


— 


abbey near Louvain, the place appointed for the rendezvous of the army; and 


there he was net by the electors of Bavaria and Cologne. In a few days a nu- 


merous army was aſſembled; and ooy thing ſeemed to promiſe an active cam- 

aign. On the third day of June the dauphin took the command of the 

rench forces, with which Luxembourg had taken poſt between Mons/ and 
Maubeuge; and paſſing the Sambre, encamped at Fleurus : but, on the eigh- 
reenth; he removed from thence, and took up his quarters between St. Tron and 
Wanheim; while the confederates lay at Roofbeck. © On the eleventh of July, 
the dauphin marched'in four columns to Oerle upon the Jaar, where he pitched 
his camp. On the twenty-ſecond, the confederates marched to Bomale : then 


the dauphin took the route to Vignamont, where he ſecured his army by in- 


trenchments, as his forces were inferior in number to thoſe of the allies; and 
he had been directed by his father to avoid an engagement. In this ſituation 
both armies remained till the fifteenth day of Auguſt, when king William —_ 

RY : | | T 
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the heavy baggage to Louvain; and on the eighteenth made a motion to Som - 
bref. "This was no ſooner known to the enemy, than they decamped ; and 
having marched all night, poſted themſelves between Tempion and Maſy, within 
a league and an half of the confederates. The king of England reſolved to paſs 
the Scheld; and, wich this view marched by the way of Neville and nies, 
to Chivere : from thence, he detached the duke of Wirtemberg, with a ſtron 
body of horſe and foot, to paſs the river at Oudenarde, while the elector ot 
Bavaria advanced with an detachmeat to. pals it at Pont D*Efpieres. Not- 
withſtanding all the expedition chey could make, their ſe was anticipated 
by Luxembourg, who being apprized of their route, had detached four thou- 
ſand horſe, with each a foot ſoldier behind the trooper, to reinforce Mr. de Valette, 


who, commanded that part of the French lines. Theſe were ſuſtained by a 


choice body of men, who travelled with great expedition, without obſervi 
The formalities of a march. The LES yy Villeroy followed the ſame avg 
with all the cavalry of the right wing, the houſhold-troops, and twenty field - 
pieces; and the reſt of the army was brought up by the dauphin in perſon, 
"They marched with uch incredible diligence, that the elector of Bayaria could 
ſcarce believe his own eyes, when he arrived in ſight of the Scheld, and ſaw 
hem entrenching themſelves on the other {ide of the river, King William hav, 
ing reconnaitred their diſpoſition, thought it impracticable to pals at that plac 
and therefore marched down the river to Oudenarde, where the paſſage ha 
been already effected by the duke of Wirtemberg, Here the confederates paſſed 
the Scheld on the twenty-ſeventh day of the month; and the king fixed his 
head - quarters at Wanneghem.. His intention was to have taken 65 gil of 
Courtray, and eſtabliſh winter- quarters for a conſiderable part of hi 


army i 
that diſtrict; but, Luxembourg having poſted himſelf between that place 2 | 


Menin, extended his lines in ſuch. a manner, that the confederates could not 
attempt to force them, nor even hinder him from ſubſiſting his army ar 
the expence of the caſtellany of Courtray, during the remainder of the cam- 
paign. This ſurpriſing march was of ſuch importance to the French king, 


that he wrote with his own hand a letter of thanks to his army; and ordered 


that it ſhould be read to every particular ſquadron and battalion. 


- 


; 17 
$ XILIIL The king of England, though diſappointed in his ſcheme u 
Courtray, found —— to _— ſome 9 5 — = his ſuperiority in — hag 
He draughted troops from the garriſons, of Liege and Maeſtricht; and on the 
third day of September. reinforced this body with a large detachment from his 
own camp, .conferring the command upon the duke o Holſtcin-Ploen, with 
orders to undertake the ſiege of Huy. Next day, the whole confederate forces 
paſſed the Lys, and encamped at Wenterghem. From thence the king, with 
part of the army, marched to Roſelaer; and this diviſion obliged the dauphin 
to make conſiderable detachments for the ſecurity of Ypres, and Menin, on one 
ſide, and to cover Furnes and Dunkirk on the other. At this juncture, a French- 
man being ſeized in the very act of ſetting fire to one of the ammunition-wag- 
gons in the allied army, confeſſed he had been employed for this purpoſe by 
tome of the French generals; and ſuffered death as a traitor., On the ſixteenth 
day of the month, the duke of ,Holſtein-Ploen inveſted. Huy, and carried on 
the ſiege with ſuch vigour, that in ten days the garriſon capitulated, The king 
ordered Dixmuyde, Deynſe, Ninove, and Tirlemont, to be ſecured for wintex- 

——_— R quarters 
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quarters to part of the army: the dauphin returned to Verſailles, William quitted 
the camp on the laſt day of September; and both armies broke up about the 
middle of October. eee I el eto Sree FS A * N 
{S$XLIVz; The operations on the Rhine had been preconcerted between king 
William and the prince of Baden, who viſited London in the winter. The di- 
ſpute between the emperor and the elector of Saxony was compromiſed; and 
this Joung prince dying during the negotiation, the treaty was perfected by his 
brother and ſucceſſor, who engaged to furniſh twelve thouſand men yearly, in 
conſideration. of a ſubſidy from the court of Vienna. In the beginning of June, 
the marechal de Lorges paſſed the Rhine at Philipſburg,” in order to give battle 
to the Iraperialiſts, encamped at Hailbron. The prince of Baden, who was 
not yet joined by the Saxons, Helſians, nor by the troops of Munſter and Pader- 


born, diſpatehed couriers to quicken the march of theſe auxiliaries, and ad- 


vanged to Eppingen, where he propoſed to wait until they ſhould come up: 
but, on the fifteenth, receiving undoubted intelligence, that the enemy were in 
motion towards him, he advanced to meet them in order of battle. De Lorge 

concluded, that, this was a deſperate effort, and immediately halted, to make 
the neceſſary preparations for an engagement. This pauſe enabled prince Lewis 
to take poſſeſſion of a ſtrong paſs near Sintzheim, from which he could not 
eaſily be diſlodged. Then the marechal proceeded to Viſeloch, and ravaged 
the adjacent country, in hope of drawing the Imperialifts from their intrench- 
ments. The prince being joined by the Heſſians, reſolved — the quarters 
of the enemy; and the French general being apprized of his defign, retreated 
at midnight with the utmoſt precipitation. Having poſted himſelf at Ruth, he 
ſent his heavy baggage to Philip 3 then he moved to Gonſbergh in the 
neighbourhood of Manheim, repaſſed the Rhine, and encamped between Spires 
a Worms. The prince of Baden being joined by the allies, paſſed the river 
by a bridge of boats near Hagenbach, in the middle of September; and layed 
the country of Alſace under contribution. Conſidering the advanced feaſon of 
ade year, this was 4 raſſi undertaking; and the French general reſolved to profit 
by his enemy's temerity. He forthwith advaticed againſt the Imperialiſts, fore- 
ſeeing that ſhould they be worſted in battle, their whole army would be rumed. 
Prince Lewis, informed of his intention, immediately repaffed the Rhine; 

and this retreat was no ſooner effected, than the river ſwelled to ſuch a degree, 
that the iſland in the middle, and great part of the camp he had occupied, was 
8 Soon after this * both —— retired into 8 
The campaiꝑn in Hungary produced no event of im oe. It Was opened 
by the new vizir, 1 at Belgrade in the made of Auguſt; and about 
the ſame time Caprara aſſembled the Imperial army in the neighbourhood of 
Peterwaradin. The Turks paſfed the Saave, in order to attack their camp, and 
carried on their approaches with five hundred pieces of cannon, but made 
very little progreis,. The Imperialiſts received reinforcements; the ſeaſon 
waſted away; a feud aroſe between the vizir and the cham of the Tartars; and 
the Danube being ſwelled by heavy rains, ſo as to interrupt che operations of 
the Turks, their general decamped in the night on the firſt day of October. 
They afterwards. made an unſucceſsful attempt upon Titul, while the Imperial 


general made himſelf maſter of Giula. In the courſe of this ſummer, the Ve- 


getians, WhO Were alſo at war with the Turks, reduced Cyclut, a place of im- 
1 portance 
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portance on the river Naranta, and made a conqueſt of the iſland of Scio in the 
Archiepclago. Paſt, "ith < 1989003. ee 

$ XLV. We have already obſerved, that the French king had determined to 
act vigorouſty in Catalonia. In the beginning of May, the duke de Noailles ad- 
| — the head of eight and twenty thouſand men to the river Ter, on the op- 
poſite bank of which the viceroy of Catalonia was encamped 
Spaniards. The French general E the river in the face of this army, and 
attacked their intrenchments with ſuch impetuoſity, that in leſs than an hour they 
were totally defeated; Then he marched to Palamos, and undertook the ſiege of 
that place, while at the ſame time it was blocked up by the combined ſquadrons 
of Breſt and Toulon. Though the beſieged made an obſtinate defence, the 
town was taken by ſtorm, the houſes were pillaged, and the people put to the 
ſword; without diſtinction of age, ſex, or condition. Then he inveſted Gironne, 
which in a few days capitulated. Oſtalric met with the ſame fate; and Noailles 
was created viceroy of Catalonia by the French king. In the beginning of Au- 
guſt he diſtributed his forces into 22 of refreſhment, along the river Ter- 
dore, reſolving to undertake the ſiege of Barcelona, which was ſaved by the 
arrival of admiral Ruſſel. The war languiſhed in Piedmont, on account of a 


ſecret negotiation between the king of France and the duke of Savoy notwith- 


ſtanding the remonſtrances of Rouvigny, earl of Galway, who had ſucceeded 
the duke of Schomberg in the command of the Britiſh forces in that country. 
Caſal was cloſely b up by the reduction of Fort St. George, and the 
Vaudois gained the advantage in ſome ſkirmiſhes in the valley of Ragelas; but 
no deſign of importance was execute. 
SXLVI. England had continued very quiet under the queen's adminiſtra- 
tion, if we except ſome little commotions occaſioned by the practices, or pre- 
tended practices of the Jacobites. Proſecutions were revived againſt certain 

entlemen of Lancaſhire and Cheſhire, for having been concerned in the con- 

iracy formed in favour of the late king's a pee invaſion from Normandy, 
Theſe ſteps. were owing to the ſuggeſtions of infamous informers, whom the 
miniſtry countenanced. Colonel Parker and one Croſby were impriſoned, and 
bills of treaſon found againſt them; but, Parker made his eſcape from the 
Tower, and was never retaken, though a reward of four hundred pounds was 
ſet upon his head. The king having ſettled the affairs of the confederacy at 
the Hague, embarked for England on the eighth of November, and next day 
landed at Margate. On the twelfth he opened the ſeſſion of parliament, with 
a ſpeech, in which he obſerved that the poſture of affairs was improved both by 
ſea and land ſince they laſt parted; in particular, that a ſtop was put to the 
progreſs of the French arms. He demanded ſuch ſupplies as would enable him 
to proſecute the war with vigour. He deſired they would continue the act of 
tonnage and poundage, which would expire at Chriſtmas: he reminded them 
of the debt for the tranſport ſhips employed in the reduction of ireland ; and 
exhorted them — — bill for the encouragement of ſeamen. 
A majority in both houſes was already ſecured; and in all probability, he bar- 


In the courſe of this year, Mr. du Caſſe, go- Clair, with four men of war, formed a deſign 
vernor of St. Domingo, made an unſucceſsful at- againſt St. John's in Newfoundland, but he was 
tempt upon the iſland of Jamaica; and Mr. St. repulſed with loſs by the valour of the inhabitants, 


R 2 gained 


with ſixteen thauſand 
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gained for their condeſcenſion, by agreeing to the bill for triennial parliaments. 
This Mr. Harley brought in, by order of the lower houſe, immediately after 
their firſt adjournment; and it kept pace with the conſideration of the ſupplies. 

he commons having Saarinen Mö ee and accounts, voted four millions, 
ſeven hundred aty or thouſand; ſeven hundred and twelve pounds for the 
ſervice of the army and navy. In order to raiſe this ſum, they continued the 
land-tax, They renewed the ſubſidy of tonnag and pot ndage for five years, 
and impoſed new duties on different commodities +.” The triennial bill enacted, 


think fit to diffolve it ſooner. The dike of Devonthire, the marquis of Hal: 


: 


lifax, the earls of Weymouth and Ayleſbury,” proteſted againſt chis bill, becauſe 


S XLVII. While this bill was Ne OE John Tillotſon, archbiſhop 


aer ee ſt be allow ffeſſed ö 6 
invectives of his enemies, who accuſed him of puritaniſm, flattery, and 


ſome weeks after her death could neither fee — mag nor attend to the bu- 
ſineſs of ſtate. Mary was in her perſon tall and well-proportioned, with an 
oval viſage, lively eyes, agreeable features, a mild aſpect, and an air of dignity. 
Her apprehenſion was clear, her memory tenacious, and her judgment ſolid. 
She was a zealous proteſtant, ſcrupulouſly exact in all the duties of devotion, of 
an even temper, of a calm and mild converſation. She was ruffled by no paſ- 


+ They impoſed certain rates and duties upon paying the debtdue for the tranſport ſhips; and an- 
marriages, births, and burials, batchelors and wi- other, impoſing duties on glaſs-wares, tone, and 
dows. They paſſed an act for laying additional earthen bottles, coal, and culm, 
duties ypon coffee, tea, and chocolate, towards 


ſion, 
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ſion, and ſeems to have been a ſtranger to the emotions of natural affection 
for ſhe aſcended, without compungtion, the. throne from which her father had 
been depoſed, and treated her ſiſter as $0 alien to her blood. In a word, Mary 
ſeems, to haye imbibed the cold diſpo 

have De all her ee in e che pithet of an humble and obedt- 

ent WIIe Tl Ay: 

XLVIII. The princeſs Fa beth informed 7 the queetsangerons indiſ- 
poſition, ſent a lady ks her bed- raw. ws to deſire ſue might be admitted to her 
majeſty; but, this requeſt was not granted. Be, was thanked for her expreſſion 
of concern; and given to undlerſfand, that . een had directed that 
the queen ſhould be kept as quiet as pa 9 Ao het death, owever, 
ſheſent a forgiving meſſa 2 700 to het Liſter; Ld, 125 5 deceale; the eat! of Sun- 
derland effected a reconciſiation between the king and the princeſs, who vifited 
him at Kenſington, where ſhe, was received with uncommon civility. He a 
pointed the palace of St. J ames's for her reſidence; and preſented her with 76 
greater part of the.queen's jewels, , But a mutual jealouſy and diſguſt, ſubſiſted 
under theſe exteriors; of friendſhip and eſteem. The two houſes & pa nt 
waited on the king at . with conſolatory addreſſes on the aa of his 
conſort; and their example was followed by the regency o Scotland, t e 
and clergy of London, the e eee : Nestes all the oo mo 


ragiane 38 Faghnd fy 12 7 24 | rn T9 Tor 5 


Her auen yere, formed » Lich e bi cobite aer inſulted the quechd memory, b 
magnificence. , The 855 was attended g on the ca _ « Go. n, by 
'Whitchallto Weſtminſter-abbey; by all the jud ges, a curſed woman, and bury her, for ſhe 
ſerjeants at law, the lord- mayor, and aldermen of 4 is a-king's daughter.“ On the other hand, the 
the city of London, and both houſes of parlia- lord - mayor, aldermen, and common- council of 
ment; and the funeral ſermon was preached by London, came to a reſolution to erect her ſtatue 
Dr. Teniſon, archbiſhop of Canterb Ml Dr. with that of the king in the be a 
Kenn, the deprived biſhop of Bath an + The earls of Rocheſter 
8 him i oy yon 7 fon beg hayin gd bad to have 2 : TE RN 
upon her maje death · bed, u repene of of ment was not_diſſoly veen's 
the ſhare ſhe ha At the 8 = this e motiou met wich no coun = 
anſiyered by ano 2 8 Oe bs COmee 
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tion. and, apathy of her huſband; and to 
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$1. .Afrcount of the Lancaſhire pia. & I. The commons inquirt into the abuſes which 
ad crept into the army. - {1II. They expel and proſecute ſome of their bn mem. 
. bers fen corruption in the affair of the Eaft-Tndia' cumpany. S IV. Examination 
"of Cooke; | Afton, and others: 5 V. The" commons ' impeach the duke of Leeds. 
S Vi. The parliament is proregued. & VII. Seffion of 'the Scottiſh parliament. 
S VIII. Thty- inquire into the! maſſatre of Glencor: IX. They 'paſs an act for 
_ ereftjng a trading —_ ani"the Indies: ' & X. Proceedings in the 
parliument of XI. Di ion M 'the armies in Flunders. XII. King 
William undertakes: the frepe of Namur. & XIII. Famous retreat of prince Vau- 
. demont-- - Bruſſels is bombarded by Villeroy.” & XIV. Progreſs" of the fiege of 
Namur. 5 XV. Villeroy attempts ro relieve it. 'The bejievers make a deſperate 
aut. $ XVI. The piace rapitmlates': Boaffiers is arreſted by order of ki 
Milan. XVII. Campaign us the: Rhine, and in Hungary. S XVIII. 
- The duke of Savoy takes Caſul. XIX. Tranſattions in Catalonia. & XX. The 
li fleet bombards St. Male and other places on the coaft of France. S XXI. 
Nino 5 exptdition to the Weſt-Indies. & XXII. Aue parliament. & XXIII. 
. They paſs the bill for regulating trials in caſes of high -treaſon. '$ XXIV. Reſo- 
lutiaus with reſpecs to à new coinage. '' \ XXV. The commons addreſs the king, to 
vera a grant. be bad made to ibe earl of Portland: | & XXVI. Amother againſt 
be new Scottiſh company.. & XXVII. Intrigues of the Facobites, & XXVIII. 
. Conſprracy againſt the life of William. & XXIX. Deſen of an invaſion defeated. 
SXXX. be co bonuſes engage in an aſſoriation for "the defence of his majeſty. 
SXXXI. Eftabli/oment of aà lund- bunt. & XXXII. Trial of the confhirators. 
S XXXIII. de allies burn the magazine at Givet. & XXXIV. Lewis XIV. 
| ——ů—ů— peace with _—_—_ ——— He detaches the duke 
t Savoy from the confrultraty. & XXKRVI. Naval tranſaFions. & XXXVII. 
© ae in the parliaments of Scotland and Ireland. & XXXVIII. Zeal of 
. the Engliſh commons in their affettion to the ſing. I XXXIX. Reſolutions 
touching the coin, and the ſupport of public credit. & XL. Enormous impoſitions. 
S$XLE: Sir Jobn Fenwick is apprehended. XLII. A bill of attainger being 
brought into the houſe againſt bim, produces violent debates. & X LIN. His de- 
fence: SXLIV. The bill paſſes: & XLV. Sir Jobn Fenwick is beheaded. 
S XLVI. The earl of Monmouth ſent to the Tower. SXLVII. Inquiry into 
_ miſcarriages 5 fea. SXLVIII. Negotiations at Ryſtbick. & XLIX. The 
French: tate Barcelona. & L. Fruit expedition of admiral Neville to the 
Weſt-Indies. 5 LI. The elector of Saxony is choſen king of Poland. & I. II. 
Peter the czar of Muſcovy travels in diſguiſe with his own ambaſſadors. HLIII. 
Proceedings in the congreſs at Ryſtoick. & LIV. The ambaſſadors of England, 
Spain, and Holland, ſign the treaty. - SLV. A general pacification. | 


51. — kingdom now reſounded with the complaints of the papiſts 

| and malcontents, who taxed the miniſtry with ſubornation of 

perjury, in the caſe of the Lancaſhire gentlemen who had been proſecuted for 
the conſpiracy. One Lunt, an Iriſhman, had — Sir John Trenchard ſe- 
| cretary y 
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cretary of ſtate, that he had been ſent from Ireland with commiſſions from 
king James to divers gentlemen in Lana and Cheſhire : that he had aſ- 
ſiſted in buying arms, and enliſting men to ſerve that king in his projected in- 
vaſion of England: that he had been twice diſpatched by thoſe gentlemen to 
the court of St. Germain's, aſſiſted vmany Jacobites 3 France, 
helped to conceal. others that came from that kingdom; ànd that all thoſe 
perſons told him they were furniſhed with money by Sir John Friend for thoſe 
expeditions, His teſtimony was confirmed by other infamous emiſſaries, who 
received but too much | countenance" from the government. Blank warrants 
were iſſued, and filled up occaſionally with ſuch names us the informers ſug- 
geſted. Theſe were delivered to Aaron Smith, ſollicitor to the treaſury, who, 
with meſſengers, accompanied Lunt and his aſſociates to Lanchſhire, under the 
Protection of a party of Dutch hovſe-guards;commantded by one captain Baker. 
They were impowered to break open houſes, ſeize papers, and apprehend per- 
ſons, according to their pleaſure ; and they committed many acts of violence 
and oppreſſion. The perſons againſt whom cheſe meaſures were taken, being 
5 5 of the impending danger, generally retired from their own” habita- 
tions. Some, however, were taken and impriſoned: a fe arms were ſecured, 
and, in the houſe of Mr. Standiſh; at Standiſh- hall, they found the draught of 
a declaration to be publiſhed by king James at his landing. As this proſecu- 
tion ſeemed calculated to revive the rumour of à ſtale conſpiracy, and the 
evidences were perſons of abandoned characters, the friends of thoſe who were 
perſecuted found no great difficulty in rendering the ſcheme odious to the na- 
tion. They even employed the pen of Ferguſon, who had been concerned in 
every plot that was hatched ſince! the n This veteran, 
though appointed houſe-keeper to the exciſe· offioe, thought himſelf poorly re- 
compenſed for the part he had acted in the revolution, became diſſatisfied, 
and, upon this occaſion, publiſhed a letter to Sir John Trenchard, on the abuſe 
of power. It was replete with the moſt bitter invectiyes againſt the miniſtry, 
and contained a great number of flagraot inſtances, in which the court had 
countenanced the vileſt corruption, perfidy, and oppreffion.” This production 
was in every body's hand, and had ſuch an effect upon the people, that when 
the priſoners were brought to trial at Mancheſter, the populace would have 
put the witneſſes to death, had net they been prevented by the interpoſition of 
thoſe who were friends to the accuſed perſons, and had already taken eſfectual 
meaſures for their ſafety... Lant's ctuef aſſociate in the myſtery of information 
was one Taaffe, a wretch of the moſt profligate principles, who, finding him- 
ſelf diſappointed in his hope of reward from the miniftry, was privately gained 
over by the agents for the priſoners,” Lunt, when defired in court to point out 
the perſons whom he had accuſed, committed ſuch a miſtake as greatly invali - 
dated his teſtimony; and Taaffe declared before he bench, that the preterided 
plot was no other than a contrivance between himſelf and Lunt, in order to 
procure money from the government; The priſoners were immediately ac- 
quitted, and the miniſtry incurred a heavy load of popular odium, as the 
authors or abettors of knaviſh contrivances to enſnare the innocent. The go- 
vernment, with a view to evince their abhorrence of ſuch practices, ordered 
the witneſſes to be proſecuted for a conſpiracy againft the lives and eſtates of 
the gentlemen who had been accuſed; and at laſt the affair was brought = 
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the houſe of commons. The Jacobites triumphed in their victory. They 
even turned the battery of corruption upon the evidence for the crown, not 
without making a conſiderable impreſſion. But the cauſe was now debated 
before judges who were not all propitious to their views. The commons 
having ſet on foot an inquiry, and examined all the papers and circumſtances 
relating to the pretended plot, reſolved, That there was ſufficient ground for 


the proſecution and trials of the gentlemen at Mancheſter; and that there was a 


dangerous conſpiracy againſt the king and government. They iſſued an order 
bing Mr. Standiſh — and the meſſenger reporting that he was 
not to be found, they preſented an addreſs to the king, deſiring a procla- 
mation might be publiſhed, offering a reward for apprehending his perſon. 
The peers concurred with the commons in their ſentiments of this affair; for 
complaints having been laid before their houſe alſo, by the perſons who thought 
.themſelves aggrieved, the queſtion was put, Whether the government had 
cauſe to proſecute them? and carried in the affirmative; though a proteſt was 
entered againſt this vote by the earls of Rocheſter and Nottingham. Not- 
.withſtanding- theſe deciſions, the accuſed gentlemen proſecuted Lunt and two 
of his accomplices for perjury, at the Lancaſter aſſizes; and all three were 
found guilty. They were immediately indicted by the crown, for a conſpiracy 
Þ pg the lives and liberties of the perſons they had accuſed. The intention 
of the miniſtry, in laying this indictment, was to ſeize the opportunity of pu- 
-niſhing ſome of the witneſſes for the gentlemen, who had prevaricated in giving 
their teſtimony : but the deſign being diſcovered, the Lancaſhire-men refuſed 
to produce their evidence againſt the informers : the proſecution dropped of 
conſequence, and the priſoners were diſcharged. oh 4 5 
5 5 1l, When the commons were employed in examining the ſtate of the 
revenue, and taking meaſures for raiſing the neceſſary ſupplies, the inhabi- 
tants of Royſton preſented a petition, complaining, that the officers and ſoldiers 
of the regiment belonging to colonel Haſtings, which was quartered u 

them, exacted ſubſiſtence-money, even on pain of military execution. The 
; houſe was immediately kindled into a flame by this information. The officers, 
and Pauncefort, agent for the regiment, were examined; and it was unani- 
.mouſly reſolved, That ſuch a practice was arbitrary, illegal, and a violation 


af the rights and liberties of the ſubject. Upon further inquiry, Pauncefort 


and ſome other agents were committed to the cuſtody of the ſerjeants, for 
having neglefted to pay the ſubſiſtence- money they had received for the offi- 
cers and ſoldiers. He was afterwards ſent to the Tower, together with Henry 
Guy, a member of the houſe, and ſecretary to the treaſury, the one for giving, 
and the other for receiving, a bribe to obtain the king's bounty. Pauncefort's 
brother was likewiſe committed, for being concerned in the ſame commerce. 
Guy, had been employed, t er with Trevor the ſpeaker, as the court-agent 
for ſecuring a majority in the houſe of commons: for that reaſon he was 
. obnoxious to the members in the oppoſition, who took this- opportunity to 
brand him; and the courtiers could not with any decency ſkreen him from their 
N The houſe having proceeded in this inquiry, drew up an addreſs 
to the king, enumerating the abuſes which had crept into the army, and de- 
immediate redreſs. He promiſed to conſider the remonſtrance, and 
grievances of which they complained. Accordingly, he 1 
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colonel Haſtings, appointed s council of officers ts ſit yieekly, and examine all 
complaints a A aud ee | adeclaration for che main 
 tenance of ſtrict diſoipline, and the due gay Lat 
theſe conceFions;/.the-2 ben poten e ee ey committed 
Mr, James Cx 7 of contrackors for loathing the . hecauſe 
he refuſed to- anſwer an tofuch-queſtions as 1 1 put to him by 
the — — accompts. TR broug ht in 2 for obliging him and Burnet. 
Mr. Richard Harnage the other e ogether with the two Pai nce- * 
forts, to diſcover how they had qiſpoſec of 8.7 ſoms p 75 into their hands on State Tracks. 
account of the army; and for puniſhing, them, in caſc ſhoulck perfiſt in Tindal. 
their refufal, tr 7 this period, 1 5 4 petition. gain the e Ralph. 
for licenſing; hackney-conches. FPhres af, chem, by means of an addreſs Lives of _ 
to the King. Were removed with, diſgrace; for hayi acted... arbitrarily, - gor- Daniel. 
ruptly, and cegtrary to the truft repoicd in them by 508 of Parliament. Voltaire. 
III. Thoſe who encouraged this ſpirit of I 10 5 * am 
inquiry about the orphans bill, 1 was hong to have paſſed act, by 
virtue of undue ipfluence... A com inted inſet thecham- 
berlain's bobks, diſcoyered that- bribes. ha given to, Sir Johg Trevor 
ſpeaker of te houſe, and Mr; Based chan of the grand comthittee. 
Tue firſt being voted guilty of a high crime and. miſdemeanour, a ated the 
chair, and Paul Foley was appointed ſpeaker in his room. Then he AP 
kater were n the houſe; Ne hile one x Neu a ſollicitor for the bill 
cee pretending 
he was, engaged to give- peat ſa . 0 1 77 0 vr) ts,; and denying. this. cir- 
cumſtance on his examination. thereformers 1 in che Houſe 13 The 5 An. Ch. 1695. 
that the ſame arts had heen ra in obtaining the new charter of the Eaſt 
India company, which had been gran grahted fo u againft the. ſenſe, of the na: 
tion. Their books were ſubjected to the ſame committee that carried on the 
former inquiry, and Te of venality;; and 5 hae was ſoon 
Allos. It appeared that the company, in the coułſe of the 8 851 
| had payed near nineqprhoufand! pounds in ſecret· ſervices; and that 7 5 — 
Cooke, one of the directors, and a member of the houſe, had been the chief 
manager of this infamous eommetce. Cooke refuſing to anſwer, was com- 
mitted to the Tower, and; a bill ef pains and penalties Brought in, dbligin 
him = — . eee in —— report of the: co tte hi 
been, di ted. The bill: was: violently oppoſeq in the” upper h by the 
duke of Leeds, as being contrary. to law and 5 and furniſhing 4 prece- 
dent of a dangerous nature. Cooke being, agreeably to his own petition, 
brought to the bar of the hoùſe of lords, declared that he was ready and will- 
ing to make a full diſcovery, in caſe he might be favoured with an indemnify- 
ing vote, to ſecure him againſt all actions and ſuits, except thoſe of the Eaſt 
India company, which he had never injured, I he lords complied: with his re. 
ye and paſſed a bill for his put ro which the commons added a penal 
auſe ; pow the fotmet-was laid 
. { IV..When the king went to the houſe to give the royal aſſent to the money- 
bills, he endeavoured to diſcourage this inquiry, by telling the parliament that 
the ſeaſon of the year was far advanced; and the circumſtances of affairs ex- 
* * he therefore defired they would diſpatch fuch affairs wy 
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ſhould think o import ublic, as he ſhould put an end to the 
5 wy Fg 7 n he = Sabel, 1 21 car 
005 2 2 itt 7 9 complicat eme OT, frau 
aud 79 0 55 ius e 25 1 8 5 ae. that; he had delivered 
ane th thouſand pounds, to 0 F 1 55 put 17 for the 
een ſervice of the comp N 7 an equal ſum to Wh SOT Acton, for employ· 
his intereſt in venting 2 new ſertlement, and endeavouring to 
he! old company, beſides 955 thouſand pounds by way of intereſt, and as a 
further gratuity ; 14 2 12 de uineas to co onel Fitzpatrick, . ive hundred to 
CUP ates, and We! Pa red Wo 1 8 to 0 Fins ha a merchant, for 
the ſame s; and he owned that alil irebrace received 
thouſand pounds 5 on 15 ow pretenees. He fa. Taid, believe 19 80 ee 
pounds payed tg 1 been delivered to the — 5 by Sir Joſiah Child, as 
a cuſtomary preſent w hich former kings had received: and that the ſums payed 
to Acton were e fe ag F ſome members 7 parliament. Firebrace 
being examined, e had receive e forty thouſand 
pounds for his own * 1 1 Nene but that Lal received ſums, of 
money, which he underſtood Were offered to ſome the e firſt. qual; 
Acton 1 "that ten thouſand, unfit of the ſum hh e had receiv 
was diſtributed among perſons who had intereſt with members of parliament; 
and that great part of ory e money paſſed through the hands of Craggs, who 
was ac {coal with ſome colonels in the houſe, and northern members. Bates 
owned he had received the money, in conſideration of uſing, his intereſt with 
the duke of Leeds in favour of the company : TH this nobleman knew of 
the e gratuity ; and that the ſum was Io rs by hi e's domeſtic, one Ro- 
bart, a foreigner, who N it in his poſſeſſion. Anti this inquiry was talked of, 
and then it was returned. In a wor 4 it appeared by this man's. teſtimony, as 
well as by that of irebrace on his ſecond examination, that the duke of Leeds 
was not 1 5 from corruption; and that Sir, „John Trevor was a es 
17:4 PI 24% ann ns te ? 
V. The report of ü che committee p ac vio nt altercation, — al 
ſtrictures upon the conduct of the lord rr wr At length the houſe 
rere That there was ſufficient matter to impeach Thomas duke of Leeds 
of high, crimes 5 miſdemeanours; and that he ſhould. be impeached there · 
upon. That Mr Mr. comptrol ler Wharton fhould impeach 
him before = — 5 in the name of the houſe, and ef all the commons in 
land. The ke was actually in the middle of a ſpeech for his own julti⸗ 
fication, in which he aſſued the houſe, upon bis honour, that he. was, not 
guilty of the corruptions laid to his charge, when one of his friends gave him 
8 of the votes which had paſſed in the commons. Ile concluded his 
h abruptly, and repuiring to the lower houſe, defired he might be in- 
get with 92 Ile Was accordingly admitted, with the compliment 
of a chair, = leave to be covered. After having ſat a few minutes, he took 
off his hat, and addreſſed himſelf to the commons in very extraordinary terms 
Having thanked them for the favour of indulging him with a hearing, he doe 
the houſe would not have been then fitting but for him. He proteſted his own: 
mean with or to the crime laid to his I He r e he 
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expreſſed à deep 
nation, and demanded ſpee 


impeachment, Which 1 ex jul row a 
Not guilty, and the commons promiſed to make 


by this time, ſuch arts had 
the ae 


ptetence for poſtponing the trial. 
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They forthwith drew up the me of, * 


houſe, he 
their cl 1 4 


been uſed, * as all” at once checked the vio Face 
Such à number of conſiderable 


perſons were inyolved in this 


tion,” that a full diſcovery was dreaded by both parties., The 
duke ſent his Jomeſtic Robart out of the kingdom, and his abſence furniſhed a 


In a word, the i Anquiry, was dropped; 555 


the ſcandal ſtuck faſt to the duke's character, 


- VI. In the midſt of theſe deliberations, the king 


x wet vo the cs 


chird'day of May, when he thanked" the parliament for the 


ted ; ſignified his 
place the adminiſtration of affairs in 


deſired that the members of both houſes would be more than ordinarily Beile 


intention of going 


abroad; uy 7 55 em he Ser 
ns of known care and fidelity; 


in preſerving the public peace. Then the parliament was prorogued to: the. 


eighteenth of June 0” 


The king 
vern the kin; 


immediately appointed a regency to 
in his abſence ; but neither the p 0 755 


hceſs of Denmatk nor 


her huſband was intrufted with any ſhare in the 0 z a kireumſtance 


mene Te 


that evinced the Eing's r and gave offence to a good Part of 8 


8 VII. A ſeſnon of patliament was deemed neceſſary in Scotland, to provide 
new ſubſidies for the maintenance of the troops 85 that kingdom * ih d. 
been ſo ſerviceable in bara proſecution of the w. ] en pit 

overnment, on account of the ma FG 
and the Scots were t red of contributing towards the expence of a war; 75 


been raiſed againſt th 


But, as a 
acre of G 


which they could 'derive no advantage, the miniſtry thought proper to cajole 


them with the promiſe of ber national indulgence. In the 


1 lin obs coirke of chi lions the Jords had. 
enquired into the particulars. of the Mediter- 


ranean expedition, and 1 1 an addreſs to 
the king, eee, thay 0 NE fe 

had conduced to 
the nation. 


and rtion with 
te N the wr. 
The coin of che kingdom being g 
N and adulterated, the earls Rooſter 
and Non expatiated upon this national 
A of lords; and an act was 8 
containing ſeverer nalties Aa cli ut 
this prodaced no 4 . Pk Silke 6 the 
money ſank in the exchange to ſuch: a/degr 
that, a guinea was; adequate to 
ſhillings ; and: this public diſgrace 2 the 
credit of the funds and ef the government. The 
nation was alarmed by the circulation of fictiti- 
ous wealth, inſtead © f gold and filver, ſuch as 
bank-bills, 8 ies, and — 
ſecurities. The malcontents took 


&- Hi {andthe lord God 
his place of 
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to exclaim againſt = 
nie to ecim ori he nk, e 


but their endeavours proved abortiv 


ſeas. nied- intereſt preponderated in 3 1 
ins 4 ge of . 


On the other hand, the 0%, 2434 | 
in an addreſs, beſought his : majeſty to take care the 


og ent ont ee 


1 The was com bone. 
bicbop af (sh F mg lord-keeper of 


© houlbold z the duke of reg 
8 of ſtate ; che earl of Porſet, | = 
acm 
of the treaſury Sir John Trenchard dying, 
was filled with Sir William 
Trumbal, an eminent cri leaned, dil 

and virtuous, who had been envoy at Paris 


Oonſtantinople. William Naſſau de len 
, | fon of the King's natural uncle, was created 

of Enfield, viſcount Tunbridge; and earlof Roch- 

ford. Ford, lord Grey of e was made viſcount 

Glendale, and earl of Tankerville, 

of April of this year ! y 

death of the famons Sav 9 
Iallifax, who had i in a enn 

talents and reputation, - 
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commiſſion.paſſed the great ſea], for taking a precognitien of the maſſacre, as a 
previous ſtep to the trial of the perſons concerned in that perfidious tranſaction. 
On the nnch of May, the ſeſſion was opened by the marquis of Tweedale, ap- 
pointed commiſſioner, who, after the king's letter had been tead, expatiated on 

is majeſty's care and concern for their ſafęty and welfare 3 and his firm purpoſe 
to maintain the preſbyterian diſcipline in the church of Scotland. Ihen de pro- 
miſed, in the king's name, that if chey ſhould ipaſs an act for eſtabliſhing a co- 
lony in Africa, America, or any other part of the world where à colony might 
be lawfully, planted, his majeſty, would indulge them 41 ſuch rights and pri- 
vileges as he had granted in like caſes to the ſuhjects of his other dominions. 
Finally, he-exharted them go donſuler ways and means ta raiſe the nęceſſaty, ſup- 
plies for maintaining their land: furces, and for e e bake 
of ſhips of war to protect their core. The parliament immediately voted: 
an addreſs of condolance to his majeity on the death of the queen; and they 
granted one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds ſterling for the ſervices of 
the 1 5 year, to be raiſed. by à general poll tax, a land- tax, and an addi- 
tiona exci 83 by 0 4. * Ott; (ri - 8 * e ee /1 . 11365 Alge 
8 VIII. Ieir next ſtep vas to defire the commiſſioner would trauſinit their 
humble thanks to the king for his care to vindicate the honour of the govern- 
ment and the juſtice of the nation, in ordering a precognition to be taken with 
reſpect to the ſlaughter of Glencoe, A motion was afterwards made, that the 
commiſſioners ſhould exhibit an account of their proceedings in this affair; and 
ccordingly a report, conſiſting of the king's inſtructions, Dalrymple's letters, 
the depoſitions af witneſſes, and the opinion of the committee, was laid before 
the parliament. The motion is ſaid: to have been privately influenced by ſe- 
cretary Johnſton, for the diſgrace of Dalrymple, who was his rival in. 
power and intereſt. The written opinion of the commiſſioners, who were 
creatures of the court, imported, That Macdonald of Glencoe had been perfi- 
diouſly murdered; that the king's intentions contained nothing to warrant 
the maſſacre; and that the ſecretary Dalrymple had exceeded his orders. 
The 'parkament concurred with this report. They reſolved, Thaf Living-' 
ſton was not to blame, for having given the orders, contained. in his Jet- 
ters to lieutenant - colonel Hamilton: that this laſt was liable to proſecution: 
that the king ſhould: be addreſſed to give orders, either for examining major 
Duncanſon in Flanders, touching his concern in this affair, or for ſending him 


home to be tried in Scotland; as, allo, that Campbel of Glenlyon, captain 


Drummond, lieutenant Lindſey, enſign Lundy, and 1 ſhould 
be ſent to Scotland, and proſecuted according to law, for rhe parts chey had 
ke en a gen ge bine nn e theſe reftatlons, the -garliarnenr 

ew up an addreſs to the king, in which they laid the whole blame of the 
maſſacre u the exceſs in the maſter of Stair's letters concerning that tran- 
faction. They be that his majeſty ſhould give ſuch orders about him, as 


de ſhould, think fie for the yiodication, of his government; that the actors in 


that barbarous laughter might. be proſecuted by the king's advocate, according 
to law ; and that ſome reparation might be made to the men of Glencoe who 
eſcaped the maſfacre, for the loſſes they had fuſtained in their effects upon that 
oceaſion, as their habitations had been plundered and burned, their lands 
waſted, and their cattle driven away; ſo that they were reduced to extreme 
; 2 1 5 Poverty. 


N ENO AND." 


7/ Notwithſtanding this addfeſs of the Scdttimm patliatnent, by which 
955 1 was ſo e exculpated, his memory is {till loaded Nur the 
ſuſpicion of having concerted, countenanced, and enforced this barbaroug 
execution, eſpecially as rhe maſter of Stair eſcaped with, impunity, and "the 
other actors of the tragedy, far Wigs js Lov prong were preferred in the 
ſervice. While the commiſſioners w ere oe yed" in the ini Gy, they made 
ſuch diſcoveries concerning. the conduct of r of Braidalbin as' amounted 
to a charge of -high-treaſon; and he was n priſoner to the caſtle” 
Edinburgh ; 11 it ſeems he had diſſembled with e Eighlanders, by the king 
ermiſſion, now ſhelrered himſelf under the dow of à royal pardon.” 
IN. The co mmittee of trade, in Fart of the wers * 5 the kink 
wo 1 ye Dc Sripaied ah act for eſtabliſhing a N Africa 
the Indics,” ini "g them to plant colonies, hol dale towns or forts, 
in ies uninhabited, or in others, with the conſent of the natives; 
them with an excluſive right, and an exernipt tion for one and twenty! 
all duties or impoſitions. This act Was likewiſe confirmed by le bes path 
under the great ſeal, direfted by the parliament, without any further Warrünt 
from the er xy" Faterſon che projector had contrived the {chenie of a ſettle- 
ment upon the Iſthmus of Darien, in fuch à manner as to carry on à trade 5 
the South-ſea, as well as in the Atlantic, "nay even to extend it às far as the E: 
Indies; and a great number of London merchants, allured by the pröſpect of 
gain, were eager to en ae in ſuch a compa 3 ＋ from on manner 
of "impoſition 0 reſtri The Scattiſh, parliament likewiſe * an” act 
in fayour of the epiſcopal ergy, decreein Tbat thoſe = frould efiter 


their ben Are Funder his majeſty's protection, emo bein 55 ect to 
er Seven the moſt noted mihiſters eaten 
took the 5 of this Ahle der. Another lad was enacted 75 ing mige 
thoufand men yearly, to 2 the Scottifh regiments àbroad; and an 15 for 
n a lic'b bank : 0 the 4 iament” was AJotlned' ts the feverith day 

Novernber. 85 17 b 
LX. Ireland 8 2 be infoctel with the fas fations which un broks bt 
ih England ſihce the revolution, *"Eord Cape, the lord-deputy 
very partial manner, oppreffing the Triſh papifts, without ant MN to wen? "ot 
decorum.” He tindertook to 8 75 ar 0 0 ſuck a mafiner, that they MUId 
comp ply wick Al tde demands of the 5 and ne ſucceeded in his endeav du 8 
by making ſüch arbitrary changes in ones as beſt fuftetl his purpoſe. 

pen being taken, he convoket'a parliattrent for the re eventh day of 
Auguft;when he opened the ſeffion with a ſpeech, i meer ng upon their obliga- 
tions to king William, and exhorting them to make ſuitable” W to ſuch a a g 
cious ſovereign. He obſerved, that the revenue had fallen "ſhort of the elke 
bliſhment; 10 that both the civil and military liſts were greatly in debt: Al 


ki hi hajefty - ſent over a bill for an aadlodet Grchſe” Ind e ee 


s and means to anſwer the demands of the fervice. 
with-voted/an LANs of thanks, and refolved to affiſt his maje 155 hy. ut⸗ 
moſt of their power, againſt all his enemies foreign and domeſtic. yok 
the” bill for an additional exciſe, together with an act for rakin a th 
writs * "_ De heretico' comburendo;” another annulling all attainders and acts 


Net paſſed 


into ſuch engagemebits td tlie = 4s Were Fee required,” might ght continue iti 11 
J 
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ned perligens of king James {a third to 3 for. 
or ing 


3 art e 880 a fifth for ſettling the 
1 680 bn they ri Ver ta ſum not exceeding one hun: 
3 and hy the A d, three hun undred ; 75 e 989555 ould be be 


* 


Maje un 0 raiſed poll-bilt, addition $, 
5 hg Sk Ca 9 55 ES 8 85 Porter, the « ch 7 8 1 
TRIED e if not intirely de 40150 yed by the 1 dif 
f the lord- 1 began to court popularity, by el ing. 
Th againſt the ſeverity of the adminiſtration; and actually 
928 of + Tory: which thwarted lord Capel in all his meaſures. 
125 made. in parliament to impe Wh be RA for ſo ing diſ- | 
IV1 hop among his m 1 wbjens but, being on 1 hear-, 
elr Ea Bon, 
ee was FR Fear of all 1 INN by a great . h Nevertheleſs, 
„at * K of the ſeſſion, ſent over an addreſs, in 1 5 they bore teſti · 
e 3; 


William havin taken ſuch ſteps as were deem eff: 
r 4 CONE, of 1755 in his abſence; croſſed. the TEE 


LEE 255 fully 8 l 17 ſome great effort in 1 


in och DOES 
the defenſive a a 


uninterrupted ſucceſs. 1 . . Fi Kits on e could 
e ſa * 1 5 to peace ett and to crown his misfor- 
rot que 2 an irreparable 186 in i in the cath 7 Francis de Montmorency, 
duke of Luxembourg, to whoſe military talents he owed the 2 part o of 
his glory and earn, That great Fe died in January at Verſailles, in the. 
ſixty-ſeventh gent of his age; and Lewis lamented, his death the more deeply 
as he had not general left, in whoſe underftandin he could Ra 5 
| The conduct bd in he army ry Flanders was intruſted to 1 2 Vitor,” IX 
and Boufflers c nmanded a ſeparate arm . thou ih ſujet to the other's orders. 
the F 22: took it 2 rante con federates would have a: 
uperiority of numbers in the field, and kin well acquainted with the enter- 
Tone 25 of rad chief, he ordered a _new ine to be drawn between the 
Is an e 10 to be made for covetit 3 Dunkirk, Ypres,. 
TREO amur ; an A d e on bis genera to act ſolety on the 
defenſive, Mean while, od! 25 nfederates formed two armies in the Netherlands 25 
The firſt conſiſted of ſeventy battalions of infantry, and eighty- two {quadrons 
of horſe and Wine chiefly Engliſh and 55 encamped at Aerſeele, Ca- 
N N erghem, between ! | Thelldr and D eynſe, to be commanded by 
the King i fon, it eg by the old prince of Yau 9 595 The other army, 
comp 55 battalions af foot, and one hundred and thirty ſquadrons of 
horſe, encamped at Zellich and Ham, on the road from Bruſſels to Dender- 
monde, under the command of the elector of Bavaria, ſeconded by the duke 
of Holſtein - Ploen. Nec nen Ellemberg was poſted near Dixmuyde with 
twenty battalions and ten ſquadrons ; z and another body. of Fedde de and 
Dy Fes with a reinforcement from Liege, lay * on * Me- 
igne, _ 


Ghap-Ve 9 (ENG LAND, 


haigne, under the conduct of the baron de Heyden, lieutenant- of Be: 


| | baron de Heyden, lieutenant- general 

denburg, and the count de Berlo, general of the Liege caval „ *King Wil- 
liam 1 9 i. the camp on the bh day of July. After having refrained eight 
days at Aerfeele, he 1 89 celait, while Villeroy retirec behind his tines 
beryeen Menin and Ypres, after having detached tea thoulknd ten & reltfojee 
Boufflers, who had advanced to Pont- Efpiere ; but, he top retreated within, bis 
lines, when the elector of Bavaria paſſed the Scheld, and took poſt at Kirk. 
hoven : at the ſame-time the body under Heyden advanced towards Namur. 
5 XIE. The king of England having by his motions drawn the forces of the 
enemy on the fide of Flanders, directed the baron de Heyden and the earl of 
Athlone, who commanded forty ſquadrons” from the camp of the elector 08 
Baatz, to inveſt Nami and this eryice was perforined bh the third day of 
July: but, as the place was not intirely ſuerounded,” marechal Boutflets threw 
himſelf into it, with ſuch a reinforcement of dragoons 4s augmented the gar 
riſon to the number of fifteen thouſand choſen men. King William and the 
elector brought up the reſt of the forces, which encamped on both ſides of the 


Samb 
0 cd Hay of July, under the direction of the celebrated eagiticer ge Eocboch. 
The place was formerly very "ſtrong both by ſituation . and art; but, the 
F Lol ſince its Iaſt reduction, had made ſuch additional works, that both the 
town and citadel ſeemed impregnable ; and conſidering the number of the gar- | 
riſon, and the quality of the troops, commanded by a marechal of France; dit- 
tinguiſhed Dy his valour and conduct, the enterprize was deemed an undeni- 
able proof of William's temerity. On the eleventh the trenches were opened, 
_ and next day the batteries began to play with incredible fury. The King re. 
ceiving intelligence of a motion made by a body of French troops, with a view 
to intercept the conyoys, detached twenty ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons to 
oblepra the lenaty;.;> C een 
 , XIE Prince Vaudemont, who was left at Rouſelaer with fifty battalions! . 
and the like number of ſquadrons, underſtanding that Villeroy had paſſed the 
Lys, in order to attack him, took poſt with his left near Grammen, his right. 
by Aerſcele and Caneghem; and began to fortify his camp with. a Vew to ex- 
pect the enemy. Their vanguard appearing on the evening of the thirteenth: 
at Dentreghem, he changed the diſpoſition of his camp, and intrenched himſelf 
on both fides. Next day; howeyer, perceiving Villeroy's deſign was: to ſur- 
round him, by means of another body of troops commanded by Mr. Montal, 
who had already paſſed, the Thieldt for that purpoſe he reſolved to avoid an 
engagement, and effected a retreat to Ghent, which is celebrated as one of the 
moſt capital efforts of military conduct. He forthwith. detached twelve battali- 
ons and twelve pieces of cannon, to ſecure Newport, which Villeroy had intended 
to inveſt; but, that general now changed his reſolution, and undertook the ſiege 
of Dixmuyde, garriſoned by eight battalions of foot and a regiment of dragoons: 
com manded by major- general Ellemberg, who in ſix and chirty hours after the 
trenches were opened, ſurrendered himſelf” and his ſoldiers priſoners of: war. 
This ſcandalous example was followed by colonel Ofarrel, who yielded up 
Deynſe on the ſame ſhameful conditions, even before à battery tow is own e 1 
the beſiegers. In the ſequel they were both tried for their miſbehaviour- El- 
lemberg ſuffered death, and Ofarrel was broke with infamy. The prince of | 
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re and the Maeze; and the lines of circumyallation” were” begun on the 
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Vaudemobt ſent a meſſage to the French generkl, demanding the eie 
"thbſe twp Places, according” to's cartel i kad been beiten W 
powers at war; but, go regard was payed to khis remonſtranee, Wie, BE diy 
ſeveral narches and countermatches, appeared wipe Brulſels, on the thirteenth 
day of Auguſt; and ſent a lettet to the Prince of Ber Nein, governor. of that 
iy; 1 that che King His alto, 8 hat ordered” bim to bombard. the 
town, by way of making repriſals' for the damage done by the Englih fleet to 
the maritime towns of France: he likewiſe defired to know, in what part the 
eleckreſs of Bavaria teſided, that he might hot fire info: that” quart. Afﬀer 
this declaration, Which was no more-than' an 1 e ment, he 
began to bombard and cannonade the ace 0 | ot bullets,” "which 
ide uced conflagrations in many different of. the city, and frig 
electreſs jnto a miſcartiage. On W fi teehth, dhe French e 
their firing, and retired to Enghien. ir 
4 XIV. During theſe tranſactions, the ſiege of Namur wh profcues With 
t ardotir,” under the eye of the king of England; while t on de- 
wo the place with equal ſpirit and perſeveratice... On the k 17 0 dax of 
„ma e Ramſay and the lord Curts, ot the K ead of five b edits, 
W and Dutch, Atacked tlie e ranced works, on 5 | 
o = countetſcarp. They were ſuſtained by fix Engliſh e commanded 
gadict-general Firzpatrick ; while eight foreign regitrients, with nine thou- 
Th poet advanced on the left, under major-general Salifeh. © The aſſault 
nora; the enemy mitintainin their ground for two hours 
Vick undaunted courage; but at laſt, they were obliged" ro give Way) and were 
purſued to the very gates of the town; though not bade t hey "kad killed or 
wounded twelve hundred men of the confederate army. Phe King was fo well 
eaſed with the behaviour of the Britiſh troops, that Antics the action he layed 
his hand upon the ſhoulder of the elector of avaiia, and exclaimed with Ad 
tion, See my brave Engliſh!”” On the twenty. ſeventh, the Engliſh and Scots, 
ids motor and Hamilton, aſſaulted the counterſcarp, where they met 11 
2 S oppoſition from the fire oſ the' beſieged. Nevertheleſs, bein 
tamedhby'the Dutch, they made a lodgment on the foremoſt covered-way 1 Hal 
the gate” of St. Nicholas, as alſo upon part of the counterguard. The 7 5 
of the aſſailants on this occaſion was altogether unprecedented, and almoſt in- 
credible ;- while, on the other hand, the courage of the beſieged was worthy of 
1475 and admiratiob. Several hg were ka in the trenches; at the ſide 
of the She and among theſe Godfr deputy _ of the bank of 
la. Who Had come to the camp to co Py 1 fm: tremitting 
m 172 the payment of the-army:! ' On'thi urge day of e eleftor of 
Bavaria attacked Vauban's line that ſurrounded the 7 —— of the Lade Gene- 
ral Coehidtn was preſent. in this" aCtion, which was \performed' with equal va- 
lot and faced,” They not only broke. through the line, but eyen took poſ- 
 ſefſion of Coehorn's fort, in which; however; they found-it impoffible to effect a 
lodgment. On the ſecbnd day of Av At, „Jord Dold Witt ar hundred Eng- 
liſh and Dutch gremadiers, attacked / fillant-arighe of a demi: baſtion, and 
lodged himſelf on the ſecond Gen The breaches being n now practica- 
ble; and GR made for à general ate bee Guiſcartl, the goyernor, 
ap non dhe fourth N d into 
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the citadel, againſt which twelve batteries played, upon the thirteenth. The 
trenches, mean while, were carried on with great expedition, notwithſtanding 
all the efforts of the beſieged, who fired without ceaſing, and exerted amazing 
diligence and intrepidity in defending and repairing the damage they ſuſtained: 
At length, the annoyance! became ſo dreadful from the unintermitting ſhowers 
of bombs and red hot bullets, that Boufflers, after having made divers furious 
ſallies, formed a ſcheme for breaking through the confederate camp with his 
cavalry. This, howeyer, was prevented by the extreme vigilance of king 
William. | 

$ XV. After the bombardment of Bruſſels, Villeroy being reinforced with 
all' the troops that could be draughted from garriſons, advanced towards 
Namur, with an army of ninety. thouſand men; and prince Vaudemont bein 
joined by the prince of Heſſe, with a ſtrong body of forces from the Rhine, too 
poſſeſſion of the ſtrong camp at Mazy, within five Engliſh miles of the belieg- 
ing army, The king, underſtanding that the enemy had reached Fleurus, 
where they diſcharged ninety pieces of cannon, as a ſignal to inform the garri- 
ſon of their approach, left the conduct of the ſiege to the elector of Bavaria, 
'and took upon himſelf the command of the covering-army, in order to oppoſe 
Villeroy, who being further reinforced by a detachment from Germany, de- 
clared, that he would hazard a battle for the relief of Namur. But, when he 
viewed the poſture of the allies near Mazy, he changed his reſolution, and retired 
in the night without noiſe, . On the thirtieth day of Auguſt, the beſieged 
were ſummoned to ſurrender, by count Horn, who, in a parley with the count 
de Lamont, general of the French infantry, gave him to underſtand, that the 
marechal Villeroy had retired towards the Mehaigne; ſo that the garriſon could 
not expect to be relieved. No immediate anſwer being returned to this meſ- 
ſage, the parley was broke off; and the king reſolved to proceed without delay to 


a general aſſault, which he had already planned with the elector and his other 


generals, Between one and two in the afternoon, lord Cutts, who deſired the 
command, though it. was not his turn of duty, - ruſhed out of the trenches of the 
ſecond line, at the head of thre: hundred grenadiers, to make a lodgment in 
the breach of Terra-nova, ſupported by the regiments of Coulthorp, Buchan, 
Hamilton, and Mackay ; while colonel Marſelly, with a body of Dutch, the 
Bavarians, and Brandenburgers, attacked at two other places. The aſſailants 
met with ſuch a warm reception, that the Engliſh grenadiers were repulſed even 
after they had mounted the breach, lord Cutts being for ſome time diſabled by 
a ſhot in the head. Marſelly was defeated, taken, and afterwards killed by a 
cannon · ball from the batteries of the beſiegers. The Bavarians, by miſtaking 
their way, were expoſed to a terrible fire, by which their general count Rivera 
and great number of their officers were ſlain; nevertheleſs, they fixed them- 
ſelves on the outward intrenchment on the point of the Coehorn next to the 
Sambre, and maintained their ground with amazing fortitude, _ Lord Cutts, 
when his wound was dreſſed, returned to the ſcene of action; and ordered two 


| hundred choſen men of Mackay's regiment, commanded by lieutenant Cockle, 


to attack the face of the ſaillant - angle next to the breach, ſword in hand, while 
the enſigns of the ſame regiment ſhould advance and plant their colours on the 

liſadoes. Cockle and his detachment executed the command he had received 
with admirable intrepidity. They broke through the paliſadoes, drove the 
French from the covered: way, made a lodgment in one of the batteries, and 
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turned; the cannon againſt the enemy. The Bavarians being thus ſuſtained, 
made their poſt good. The majors-general la Cave and Schwerin lodged 
themſelves at the ſame time on the covered- way; and although the general 
aſſault did not ſucceed in its full extent, the confederates remained maſters of 
a very conſiderable lodgment, nearly an- Engliſh mile in length. Yet this was 
dearly purchaſed with the lives of two thouſand men, including many officers 
of great rank and reputation, During the action the elector of Bavaria ſigna- 


1ized his courage in a very remarkable manner, riding from place to place 


through the hotteſt of the fire, giving his directions with notable preſence of 


mind, according to. the emergency of circumſtances, animating the officers with 


praiſe and promiſe of preferment, and diſtributing handfuls of gold among the 


XVI. On the firſt day of September, the beſieged having obtained a ceſſa- 
tion of arms that their dead might be buried, the count de Guiſcard appear- 
ing on the breach, deſired to ſpeak with the elector of Bavaria. His highneſs 


immediately mounting the breach, the French governor offered to ſurrender the 


fort of Cochorn; but was given to underſtand, chat if he intended to capitulate, 
he muſt treat for the whole. This reply being communicated to Boufflers, he 
agreed to the propoſal: the ceſſation was prolonged, and that very evening the 
capitulation was finiſhed. Villeroy, who lay encamped at Gemblours, was no 
ſooner appriſed of this event, by a triple diſcharge. of all the artillery, and a 
running fire along the lines of the confederate army, than he paſſed the Sambre 
near. Charleroy, with great 2 and having reinforced the garriſon of 
Dinant, retreated towards the lines in -the neighbourhood of Mons. On the 
fifth day of September, the French garriſon, which was now reduced from fifteen 
to five thouſand five hundred men, evacuated the citadel of Namur; and 
Boufflers was arreſted in the name of his Britannick majeſty, by way of repriſal 
for the garriſons of Dixmuyde and Deynſe, which the French king had detained 
contrary, to the cartel ſubſiſting between the two nations, The marechal was 
not a little diſcompoſed at this unexpected incident, and expoſtulated warmly 
with Mr. Dyckvelt, who aſſured him the king of Great-Britain entertained a 
profound reſpect for his perſon and character; and offered to ſet him at liberty, 
provided he would paſs his word, that the garriſons of Dixmuyde and Deynſe 
ſhould be ſent back, or that he himſelf would return in a fortnight. He ſaid, 
that he could not enter into any ſuch engagement, as he did not know his 
maſter's. reaſons for detaining the garriſons in queſtion. - He was therefore re- 
conveyed to Namur, from whence he was removed to Maeſtricht, and treated 
with great.reverence and reſpect, till the return of an officer whom he had diſ- 
patched to Verſailles with an account of his captivity. Then he engaged his 
word, that the garriſons of Dixmuyde and Deynſe ſhould be ſent back to the 
allied army. | He was immediately releaſed, and conducted in ſafety to Dinant. 
When he repaired to Verſailles, Lewis received him with very extraordinary 
marks of eſteem and affection. He embraced him in public with the warmeſt 
expreſſions of regard; declared himſelf perfectly well ſatisfied with his conduct; 
created him duke and peer. of France; and preſented him with a very large 
ſum, in acknowledgment of his ſignal ſervices. _ | 
$ XVII. After the reduction of Namur, which greatly inhanced the military 
character of king William, he retired to his houſe at Loo, which was his fa- 
vourite 
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vourite place of reſidence, leaving the command to the elector of Bavaria. 
About the latter end of September both armies began to ſeparate. The French 
forces retired within their lines: A good number of the allied troops were diſtrĩ 
buted in different garriſons; and a ſtrong detachment marched towards Newport, 
under the command of the prince of Wirtemberg, for the ſecurity of 1 
Thus ended the campaign in the Netherlands. On the Rhine nothing of mo- 
ment was attempted by either army. The marechal de Lorges in the beginning 
of June paſſed the Rhine at Philipſburg; and poſting himſelf at Bruckſal, ſent 
out parties to ravage the country. On the eleventh day of the month the prince 
of Baden joined the German army at Steppach, and on the eighth of July was 
reinforced by the troops of the other German confederates, in the neighbour- 


hood of Wiſelock. On the nineteenth, the French retired without noiſe, in the 


night, towards Manheim, where they repaſſed the river without any interrup- 
tion from the Imperial general: then he ſent off a large detachment to Flan- 
ders. The fame ſtep was taken by the prince of Baden; and each army lay inac- 
tive in their quarters for the remaining part of the campaign. The command 
of the Germans in Hungary was conferred upon the elector of Saxony; but the 
court of Vienna was ſo dilatory in their preparations, that he was not in a con- 
dition to act till the middle of Auguſt. Lord Paget had been ſent ambaſſador 
from England to the Ottoman Porte, with inſtructions relating to a pacification; 
but, before he could obtain an audience, the ſultan died, and was ſucceeded by 
his nephew Muſtapha, who reſolved to proſecute the war in perſon. The war- 
like genius of this new emperor afforded but an uncomfortable proſpect to his 
people, conſidering that Peter, the czar of Muſcovy, had taken the opportunity 
of the war in Hungary, to invade the Crimea, and beſiege Azoph : ſo that the 
Tartars were too much employed at home to ſpare the ſuccours which the ſultan 
demanded. Nevertheleſs, Muſtapha and his vizir took the field before the Im- 
perialiſts.could commence the operations of the campaign, paſſed the Danube, 
took Lippa and Titul by aſſault, ftormed the camp of general Veterani, who 
was poſted at Lugos with ſeven thouſand men, and loft his life in the action. 
The infantry were cut in pieces, after having made a deſperate defence; but the 
horſe retreated to Carouſebes, under the conduct of general Truſches. The 
Turks after this exploit retired to Orſowa. Their navy, mean while, ſurpriſed 


the Venetian fleet at Scio, where ſeveral ſhips of the republic were deſtroyed, 
and they recovered that iſland, which the Venetians thought proper to abandon ; 


but, in order to ballance this misfortune, theſe laſt obtained a complete victory 
over the baſhaw-of Negropont, in the Morea. | | 
XVIII. The French king till maintained a ſecret negotiation with the 
duke of Savoy, whoſe conduct had been for ſome time myſterious and equivocal. 
Contrary to the opinion of his allies, he undertook the ſiege of Caſal, which 
was counted one of the ſtrongeſt fortifications in Europe, defended by a nume- 
rous garriſon, abundantly ſupplied with ammunition and proviſion. The fie 
was begun about the middle of May; and the place was ſurrendered by capitu-- 
lation in about fourteen days, to the aſtoniſhment of the confederates, who did 
not know that this was a ſacrifice by which the French court obtained the duke's 
torbearance during the remaining part of the campaign. The capitulation im- 


ported, That the place ſhould: be. reſtored to the duke of Mantua, who was the 


rightful proprietor : That the fortifications ſhould be demoliſhed at the expence 
| T 2 of 
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of the allies: that the e er remain in the fort until that work ſhould 
be completed; and hoſtages were exchanged for the performance of theſe con- 
ditions. The duke underſtood the art of procraſtination ſo well, that Septem- 

er was far advanced before the place was wholly diſmantled; and then he was 


ſeized with an ague which obliged him to quit the amp eg 


S XIX. In Catalonia the French could hardly maintain the footing they had 
gained. Admiral Ruſſel, who wintered at Cadiz, was created admiral, chief- 
commander, and captain- general of all his majeſty*s ſhips employed, or to been. 
ployed in the Narrow ſeas, and in the Mediterranean. Hewas reinforced by four 
thouſand five hundred ſoldiers, under the command of brigadier- general Stewart; 
and ſeven thouſand men, Imperialiſts as well as Spaniards, were draughted from 
Italy for the defence of Catalonia. Theſe forces were tranſpotted to Barcelona, 
under the convoy of admiral Nevil, detached by Ruſſel for that purpoſe. The 
affaits of Catalonia had already changed their aſpect. Several French parties 
had been defeated. The Spaniards had blocked up Oſtalric and Caſtel-Follit: 
Noailles had been recalled, and the command devolved to the duke de Vendome, 
who no ſooner underſtood that the forces from Italy were landed; than he diſ- 
mantled Oſtalric and Caſtel-Follit, and retired to Palamos. The viceroy of 


Catalonia, and the Engliſh admiral having reſolved to give battle to the enemy, 


and reduce Palamos, the Engliſh troops were landed on the ninth day of Auguſt, 
and the allied army advanced to Palamos. The French appeared in order of bat- 


tle; but the viceroy declined an engagement. Far from attacking the enemy, he 


withdrew his forces, and the town was bombarded by the admiral. The miſcar - 


riage of this expedition was in a great meaſure owing tò a miſunderſtanding be- 


tween Ruſſel and the court of Spain. The admiral complained; that his catho- 
lic majeſty had made no preparations for the campaign: that he had neglected 
to fulfil his engagements with reſpect to the Spaniſh ſquadron, which ought to 
have joined the fleets of * and Holland: and, that he had taken no care 


to provide tents and proviſion for the Britiſh forces.” On the twenty- ſeventh 


day of Auguſt he ſailed for the coaſt of Provence, where his fleet was endan- 


— 
1 


gered by a terrible tempeſt; then he ſteered down the Streights, and towards 


the latter end of September arrived in the bay of Cadiz. Then he left a number 
of ſhips under the command of Sir David Mitchel, until he ſhould be joined by 


Sir George Rooke, who was expected from England, and returned home with 


the reſt of che combined ſquadrons.” © © * 


IS XX; While admiral Ruſſel aſſerted the Britiſh dominion in the Mediter- 


ranean ſea, the French coaſts were again inſulted in the channel by a ſeparate 


"fleet, under the command of lord Berkely of Stratton, aſſiſted by the Dutch 
admiral Allemonde. On the fourth day of July they anchored before St. 


Malo's, which they bombarded from nine ketches covered by ſome frigates, 
which, ſuſtained more damage than was done to the enemy.“ On the fixth, 
The bomb⸗veſſels being refitted, the fleet failed round to the Downs, where 
four hundred foldiers were embarked for an attempt upon Dunkirk, under the 


"Granville agen ew ſame fate; and then the fleet returned to Portſmouth. 
8 beine 


direction of Meeſters, the famous Dutch engineer, who had prepared his infer- 


nals, and other machines for the ſervice. On the firſt day of Auguſt the expe- 
riment was tried without ſucceſs. The bombs did fome execution; but, two 
ſmoke-thips miſcarried! and the! French had- ſecured the Riſbank and wooden 


forts, 


forts, with-piles, booms, chains, and f floating batteries, in ſuch a manner, that | 
the machine-veſſels could not approach near enough to produce any effect. Be- 
ſides, the councils of the aſſailants were diſtracted by violent animoſities. The 
Engliſh officers hated Meeſters, becauſe he was a Dutchman, and had acquired 
ſome credit with the king: he, on the other hand, treated them with diſreſpect. | 
He retired with his machines in the night, and refuſed to co- operate with lord 


Berkely in his deſign upon Calais, which was now put in execution. On the 
ſixteenth he brought his batteries to bear upon this place, and ſet fire to it in 


different quarters? but, the enemy had taken ſuch precautions as rendered his 


ſcheme abortiv eG 
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mand of captain Robert Wilmot and colonel Lilingſton, with twelve hundred 
land- forces. They had inſtructions to co- operate with the Spaniards in Hiſ- 
paniola, againſt the French ſettlements on that iſland, and to deſtroy their fiſh- 
eries on the banks of Newfoundland, in their return. They were accordingly 
joined by ſeventeen hundred Spaniards raiſed by the preſident of St. Domingo; 
but, inſtead of proceeding againſt Petit-Guavas, according to the directions 
they: had received, Wilmot took poſſeſſion of Fort- Francois, and plundered the 
country for his own private advantage, notwithſtanding che remonſtrances c 
Lilingſton, who proteſted againſt his conduct. In a word, the ſea and land- 
officers lived in a ſtate of perpetual diſſenſion; and both hecame extremely 
diſagreeable to the Spaniards, who ſoon renounced all connexion with them 
and their deſigns. In the mae of September the commodore ſet ſail for 
22 and loſt one of his ſhips in the gulph of Florida. He himſelf died 
in the paſſage, and the greater part of the i arty es by an epidemical 
diſtemper, the ſquadron returned to Britain in a moſt miſerable condition. Not- 
withſtanding the great efforts the nation had made to maintain ſuch a number 
of different ſquadrons for the protection of commerce, as well as to annoy the 
enemy, the trade ſuffered ſeverely from the French privateers, which ſwarmed 
in both channels, and made prize of many rich veſſels. The marquis of Car- 
maerthen being ſtationed with a ſquadron off the Scilly iſlands, miſtook a fleet 
of merchant-ſhips: for the Breſt-fleet, and retired with precipitation to Milford- 
Haven. In conſeqence of this retreat, the privateers took a good number of 
ſhips from Barbadoes, and five from the Eaſt-Indies, valued at a million ſterling. 
The merchants renewed their clamour againſt the. commiſſioners of the admi- 
ralty, who produced their orders and inſtructions in their own. defence... The 
marquis of Carmaerthen had been guilty of flagrant miſconduct on this occa - 
ſion; but, the chief ſource of thoſe national calamities was the circumſtantial 
intelligence tranſmitted to France from time to time, by the malcontents of 
England; for, they were actuated by a ſcandalous: principle which they ſtill 
retain, namely, that of rejoicing in the diſtreſs of their 1 . 
1 XXII. King William, after having conferred with the ſtates of W 
and the elector of Brandenburg, who met him at the Hague, embarked for 
England on the ninteenth day of October, and arrived in ſafety at Margate, 
from whence he proceeded to London, where he was received as a conqueror, 
amidſt the rejoicings and/acclamations of the people. On that ſame day he ſum- 
moned a council at Kenſington, in which it was determined to convoke a new 
parliament. While the nation was in good humour, it was ſuppoſed. that a 8 
2 1 would 


had been ſent to the. Weſt-Indies under the joint: com- 
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would return ſuch members only as were well affected to the government; 


whereas the preſent parliament might proceed in its inquiries into corruption 
and other grievances, and be the leſs influenced by the crown, as their depen- 
dance was of ſuch ſhort duration. The parliament was therefore diſſolved by 

oclamation, and a new one ſummoned to meet at Weſtminſter on the twenty- 
ſecond day of November. While the whole nation was occupied in the elec- 
tions, William, by the advice of his chief confidents, layed his own diſpoſition 
under reſtraint, in another effort to acquire popularity. He honoured the di- 
verſions of Newmarket with his preſence, and there received a compliment of 
congratulation from the univerſity of Cambridge. Then he viſited che earls of 


Sunderland, Northampton, and Montague, at their different houſes in tlie 


country; and proceeded with a ſplendid retinue to Lincoln, from whence he 


repaired to Welbeck, a ſeat belonging to the duke of Newcaſtle. in Nottin - 


ghamſhire, where he was attended by Dr. Sharp, archbiſhop-of Vork, and his 


clergy. He lodged one night with lord Brooke at Warwick-cattle, dined with 
the duke of Shrewſbury at Eyefort, and, by the way of Woodſtock, made a ſo- 
lemn entry into Oxford, having been met at ſome diſtance from the city by the 
duke of Ormond, as chancellor of the univerſity, the vice - chancellor, the 


doctors in their habits, and the magiſtrates in their formalities. He proceeded 
directly to the theatre, where he was welcomed in an elegant Latin ſpeech; and 


received from the chancellor on his knees, the uſual preſents of a large Engliſh 
Bible, and book of Common-Frayer, the cuts of the univerſity, and a pair of 


gold-fringe gloves. The conduits ran with wine, and a. magnificent banquet 
was prepared; but, an anonymous letter being found in the ſtreet, 1 


that there was a deſign to poiſon his majeſty, William refuſed to eat or dri 
in Oxford, and retired immediately to Windſor. Notwithſtanding this abrupt 
departure, which did not ſavour much of magnanimity, the univerſity choſe 


Sir William Trumbal ſecretary of ſtate, as one of their repreſentatives in par- 


SXXIII. The Whig-intereſt generally prevailed in the elections, though 


many even of that party were malcontents; and when the parliament met, 
Foley was again choſen ſpeaker of the commons. The king in his firſt ſpeech 


extolled the valour of the Engliſh forces; expreſſed his concern at being obliged to 


demand ſuch large ſupplies from his people; obſerved, that the funds had proved 


very deficient, and the civil liſt was in a precarious condition; recommended to 


their compaſſion the miſerable ſituation of the French proteſtants; took notice 
of the bad ſtate of the coin; deſired they would form a good bill for the encou- 


ragement and increaſe of ſeamen; and contrive laws for the advancement of 


commerce. He.mentioned the great preparations which the French were 
making for taking the field early; intreated them to uſe diſpatch ; expreſſed his 


ſatisfaction at the choice which his people had made of their repreſentatives in 
the houſe of commons ; and exhorted them to proceed with temper and unani- 
mity. Though the two houſes prefented addrefles of congratulation to the 
king, upon his late ſucceſs, and promiſed to aſſiſt him in proſecuting the war 
with vigour, the nation loudly exclaimed againſt the intolerable burthens and 
| loſſes to which they were ſubjected, by a foreign ſcheme of politics, which, like 


an unfathomable abyſs, ſwallowed up the wealth and blood of the kingdom. 
All the king's endeavours to cover the diſguſting ſide of his character hacl 
proved 


i Chap. V. OF ENGLAND. 


proved ineffectual: he was ſtill dry, reſerxed, and forbidding; and the malcon- 
tents inveighed bitterly againſt his behaviour to the princeſs Anne of Den- 
mark. When the news of Namur's being reduced arrived in England, ſhe 
congratulated him upon his ſucceſs. in a dutiful letter: to which he would not 
deign to ſend a reply, either by writing or meſſage. nor had ſhe or her huſ- 
band been fayoured with the ſlighteſt mark of regard ſince his return to Eng- 
land. The members in the lower houſe, who had adopted oppoſing maxims, 
either from principle or reſentment, relolved, That the crown thould purchaſe 
the ſupplies with ſome conceſſion in favqur of the people. They therefore 
brought in the ſa long conteſted. bill for regulating trials in caſes of high-trea- 
ſon, and miſpriſion of treaſon; and, conſidering the critical juncture of affairs, 


the courtiers were afraid of obſtructing ſuch a popular meaſure. The lords 


inſerted a clauſe, enaCting, That a peer ſhould be tried by the whole peerage ; 


and the commons at once aſſented to this amendment. The bill e 


That perſons indicted for high-treaſon, or miſpriſion of treaſon, ſhould be 
furniſhed with a copy of the indictment five days before the trial à and 175 
with counſel to plead in their defence: That no perſon ſhould be indicted but 
upon the oaths of two lawful witneſſes ſwearing to overt- acts: That in two or 
more diſtinct treaſons of divers kinds, alledged in one bill of indictment, one 
witneſs to one, and another witneſs to anqther, ſhould not be deemed. two 
witneſſes ; That no perſon ſhould be proſecuted tor any ſuch crime, unleſs the 
indictment be found within three years after the offence committed, except in 
caſe of a deſign or attempt to aſſaſſinate or poiſon the king, where this limi- 
tation ſhould not take place: That perſons indicted — treaſon, or miſ· 
priſion of treaſon, ſhould be ſupplied with copies of the panel of the jurors, 
two days at leaſt before the trial, and have brats to compel their witneſſes ta 
appear: That no evidence ſhould be admitted of any overt· act not eFpreſly 
laid in the indictment: That this act ſhould not extend to any impeachment, 
or other proceedings in parliament ; nor to any indictment for counterfeiting 
his majeſty's coin, his great-ſeal, privy-ſeal, ſign- manual, or ſigner. | 
$ XX1V. This important affair being diſcuſſed, the commons proceeded 

examine the accompts and eſtimates, and voted above five millions for the ſer- 
vice of the enſuing year. The ſtate of the coin was by this time become ſuch 
a national grievance as could not eſcape the attention of parliament. e 
lords prepared an addreſs to the throne, for a proclamation-to put a ſtop to th 
currency of diminiſhed coin; and to this they deſired the concurrence of the 
commons. The lower-houſe, however, determined to take this affair under 
their own inſpection. They appointed a committee of the whole houſe, to 
deliberate on the ſtate of the nation with reſpect to the currency. Great op- 


poſition was made to à recoinage, which was a meaſure ſtrenuouſly recom- 


mended and ſupported by Mr. Montague, who acted on this. occaſion by the 
advice of the great mathematician Sir Iſaac Newton, The enemies of this ex- 
pedient argued, that ſhould the ſilver coin be called in, it would be impoſſible 
to maintain the war abroad, or proſecute foreign trade, inaſmuch as the mer- 
chant could not pay his bills of exchange, nor the ſoldier receive his ſub- 
ſiſtence : that a ſtop would be put to all mutual payment ; and this world pro- 
duce univerſal confuſion and deſpair. Such a retormation could not be effected 
without ſome danger and difficulty; but it was become abſolutely neceſſary, 
as the evil daily encreafed, and in a little time muſt have terminated in w 
| ü tion 
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. tional anarchy. After long and vehement debates, the majority reſolved ta 


me with all poſſible expedition to a new coinage. Another queſtion aroſe, 
hether the new coin, in its different denominations, ſhould retain the original 
weight and purity of the old; or the eſtabliſhed ſtandard. be raiſed in value? 


The famous Locke en in this diſpute againſt Mr. Lowndes, who propoſed 


that the ſtandard ſhould be raiſed ; and his arguments were ſo convincing, that 
the committee reſolved the eſtabliſhed ſtandard ſhould be preſerved with re- 
ſpect to weight and fineneſs. They likewiſe reſolved, That the loſs ac- 


cruing to, the revenue from clipped money, ſhould be borne by the public. 


In order to prevent a total ſtagnation, they further reſolved, That, after an ap- 
pointed day, no clipped money ſhould baſk in payment, except to the collectors 
of the revenue and taxes, or upon loans or payments into the exchequer : That, 
after another day to be appointed, no clipped money of any fort ſhould paſs 
in any payment whatſoever ; and that a third day ſhould be fixed for all perſons 
to bring in their clipped money to be recoined, after which they ſhould have no 
allowance upon what they might offer. They addreſſed the king to iſſue a 


| 5 agreeable to theſe reſolutions; and, on the nineteenth day of 


cember, it was publiſhed accordingly. Such were the fears of the people, 
augmented and inflamed by the enemies of the government, that all payment 
immediately ceaſed, and a face of diſtraction appeared through the whole 
community. The adverſaries of the bill ſeized this opportunity to aggravate 
the apprehenſions of the public. They inveighed againſt the miniſtry, as the 
authors of this national grievance: they levelled their ſatire particularly at 
Montague; and it required uncommon fortitude and addreſs to avert the moſt 
e conſequences of 4 oor diſcontent. The houſe of commons 749 
to the following reſolutions, That twelve hundred thouſand pounds ſhould be 
raiſed by a duty on glaſs- windows, to make up the loſs on tlie clipped money: 
That the recompence for ſupplying the deficiency of clipped money ſhould ex- 
tend to all filver coin, though of a coarſer alloy than the ſtandard: That the 
collectors and receivers of his majefty's aids and revenues ſhould be enjoined to 
receive all ſuch monies: That a reward of five pounds per cent, ſhould be 
given to all ſuch perſons as ſhould bring in either milled or broad unclipped 
money, to be applied in exchange of the clipped money throughout the king- 
dom : That a reward of three pence per ounce ſhould be given to all perſons 
who. ſhould bring in wrought plate to the mint to be coined :* That perſons 
might pay in their whole next year's land-tax in 57 7 money, at 
one convenient time to be appointed for that purpoſe : That commi 8 
ſhould be appointed in every county to pay and diſtribute the milled 
and broad unclipped money, and the new coined money in lieu of that which 
was diminiſhed. A bill being prepared agreeable to theſe determinations, was 
ſent up to the houſe of lords, who made fome amendments, which the com- 
mons rejected: but, in order to avoid cavils and conferences, they dropped 
the bill, and brought in another, without the clauſes which the Jords in- 


| ſerted, They were again propoſed in the upper-houſe, and over-ruled by the 


majority z and, on the twenty-firſt day of January, the bill received the royal 
aſſent, together with another bill, enlarging the time for purchaſing annuities, 
and continuing the duties on low wines. At the ſame time, the king paſſed 
the bill of trials for high-treaſon, and an act to prevent mercenary elections. 


Divers merchants and traders petitioned the houſe of commons, that the loſſts 
in 


chig v. or ENGLAND. is 
in their trade and payments, occaſioned by the riſe of guineas, might be taken | 
into conſideration. A bill was immediately —_— in for taking off the 
obligation and encouragement for coining guineas, for a certain time: and then 
the commons proceeded to lower the value of this coin; a taſk in which rhey 


"mt with great gppofition from fome members, who. alledged that it would 
foment the popular diſturbances, At length, however, the majority agreed, 
that 'a guinea ſhould be lowered from thirty to eight and twenty thillings ; 
afterwards to fix and twenty; at length a clauſe was inſerted in the bill, for en- 
couraging people to bring plate to the mint, ſettling the price of a guinea at two 
and twenty ſhillings, andit naturally ſunk to its original value of twenty ſhillin 
And fixpence. Many perſons, however, ſuppoſing that the price of gold cas) of 
be raiſed, in the next ſeſſion, hoarded up their guineas; and, upon the ſame 
ſuppoſition, encouraged by the malcontents, the new coined ſilver · money was 
reſerved, to the great detriment of commerce. The king ordered mints to be 
erected in York, Briſtol, Exeter, and Cheſter, for the purpoſe of the recoinage, 
which was executed with unex ſucceſs; ſo that, in leſs than a . 
| GE of England, which had been the worſt, became the beſt coin in 
XXV. At this period, the attention of the commons was diyerted to an 
object of a more private nature. The earl of Portland, who enjoyed the 
greateſt ſhare of the king's favour, had obtained a grant of ſome lordſhips in 
' Derbyſhire; and, while the warrant was depending, the gentlemen of that 
a 1 oppoſe it with all their power. In conſequence of a peti- 
tion, they were. indulged with a hearing by the lords of Te treaſury. Sir 
William Williams, in the name of the reſt, alledged, that the lordſhips 'in 
queſtion were the antient demeſnes of the prince of Wales, abſolutely unalien- 
able: that the revenues of thoſe lordſhips ſupported the government of Wales 
in paying the judges and other ſalaries: that the grant was of too large an ex- 
tent for any foreign ſubject : and that the people of the county were too great 
to be ſubject to any foreigner. Sundry other ſubſtantial reaſons were uſed 
againſt the grant, which, notwithſtanding all their remonſtrances, would have 
| np ar through the offices, had not the Welſh gentlemen addreſſed themſelves 
y petition to the houſe of commons. Upon this occaſion, Mr. Price, a mem- 
ber of the houſe, harrangued with great ſeverity againſt the Dutch in general, 
and did not even abſtain from ſarcaſms upon the king's perſon, title, and go- 
vernment. The objections ſtarted by the petitioners: being duly conſidered, 
were found ſo reaſonable, that the commons preſented an addreſs to the king, 
hav coming, That thoſe manours had been uſually annexed to the principality 
of Wales, and ſettled on the princes of Wales for their ſupport : That many 
perſons in thoſe parts held their eſtates by royal tenure, under great and valu- 
able compoſitions, rents, royal payments, and ſervices to the crown and princes 
of Wales, and enjoyed great privileges and advantages under ſuch tenure. 
They therefore beſought his majeſty to recal the grant, which was in dimi- 
nution of the honour and intereſt of the crown; and prayed, that the ſaid 
manours and lands might not be alienated without the conſent of parliament. 
This addreſs met with a cold reception from the king, who promiſed to recall 
the grant which had given ſuch offence to the commons; and ſaid he would 
find ſome other way of ſhewing his favour to the earl of Portland. | 
Vol. IV. | ; © XXVI. 
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$ XXVI. The people in general entertained a national averſion to this: 
nobleman ; and the malcontents inculcated a notion that he made uſe of his 
intereſt and intelligence to injure the trade of England, that the commerce of 
his own country might flouriſh without competition. To his ſuggeſtions they: 
imputed the act and patent in favour of the Scottiſh company, which was ſup- 
poſed to have been thrown in as a bone of contention. between the two king- 
doms. The ſubject was firſt ſtarted in the houſe of lords, who invited the 
commons to a conference: a committee was appointed to examine into 
the particulars of the act for erecting the Scottiſh company; and the two 
houſes preſented a joint addreſs againſt it, as a ſcheme that would prejudice 
all the ſubjects concerned in the wealth and trade of the Engliſh nation. They. 
repreſented, that, in conſequence of the exemption from taxes, and other ad- 
vantages granted to the Scottiſh company, that kingdom would become a free 
port * all Eaſt and Weſt India commodities; the Scots would be enabled 
to ſupply all Europe at a cheaper rate than the. Engliſh. could afford to ſell their 
merchandiſe for; therefore Englasd would loſe the benefit of its foreign trade: 
beſides, the Scots would ſmuggle their-commodities into England, to the great 
detriment of his majeſty and his cuſtoms. To this remonſtrance the king 


replied, That he had been ill ſerved in Scotland, but that he hoped ſome re- 


medies would be found to prevent the inconveniencies of which they were ap- 
prehenſive. In all probability he had been impoſed upon by the miniſtry of 
that kingdom; for, in a little time, he diſcarded the marquis of Tweedale, 


and diſmiſſed both the Scottiſh ſecretaries of. ſtate, in lieu of whom he ap- 


inted lord Murray, ſon to the marquis of. Athole. Notwithſtanding the 


king's anſwer, the committee proceeded on the inquiry, and, in conſequence 
'of their report, confirming a petition from the Eaſt India company,. the houſe 
reſolved, That the directors of the Scottiſh company were guilty of a high 
crime and miſdemeanour, in adminiſtering and taking an oath de fideli in this 
kingdom; and that they ſhould be impeached for the ſame. Mean while, Ro- 
derick Mackenzie, from whom they had received their chief information, bo- 


gan to retract his evidence, and was ordered into cuſtody : but he made his 


eſcape, and could not be retaken, although the king, at their requeſt, iſſued a 
- proclamation for that purpoſe. The Scots were extremely incenſed againſt the 


ing, when they underſtood he had diſowned their company, from which they 


- had promiſed themſelves ſuch wealth and advantage. The ſettlement. of Da- 
rien was already planned, and afterwards put in execution; though it mif- 
carried in the ſequel, and had like to have produced abundance of miſchief. 


XXVII. The complaints of the Engliſh merchants who had ſuffered by 
the war, was ſo loud at this juncture, that the commons reſolved to take their 


© caſe into conſideration. The houſe reſolved itſelf into a committee to conſider 
the ſtate of the nation with regard to commerce, and having duly weighed all 
- circumſtances, a | 
' ſhould be eſtabliſhed. by act of parliament, with powers to take meaſures 
for the more effectual preſervations of commerce: That the commiſſioners 
' ſhould be nominated by parliament, but none of them have ſeats in the 


to the following reſolutions, That a council of trade 


houſe: that they ſhould take an oath, acknowledging the title of king 


- William as rightful and lawful; and abyuring the pretenſions of James, or any 


other perſon. The king conſidered theſe reſolutions as an open attack upon 
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his prerogative, and ſignified his diſpleaſure to the earl of Sunderland, who 
patronized this meaſure; but it was ſo popular in the houſe, that in all pro- 
bability it would have been put in execution, had not the attention af the com- 
mons been at this period diverted from it by the detection of a new conſpiracy, 
The friends of king James had, upon the death of queen Mary, renewed their 
practices for effecting a reſtoration of that monarch, on the ſuppoſition that 
the intereſt of William was conſiderably weakened by the deceaſe of his con- 
ſort. Certain individuals, whoſe zeal for James overſhot their diſcretion, 
formed a deſign to ſeize the perſon of king William and convey him to France, 
or put him to death, in caſe of reſiſtance. They had ſent emiſſaries to the 
court of St. Germains to demand a commiſſion for this purpoſe, which was 
refuſed. The earl of Ayleſbury, lord Montgomery, ſon to the marquis of 
Powis, Sir John Fenwick, Sir John Friend, captain Charnock, captain 
Porter, and one Mr. Goodman, were the firſt contrivers of this project. 
Charnock was detached with a propoſal to James, that he ſhould procure a 
body of horſe and foot from France, to make a deſcent in England, and they 
would engage not only to join him at his landing, but even to replace him on 
the throne of England. Theſe offers being declined by James, on pretence 
that the French king could not ſpare ſuch a number of troops at that juncture, 
the earl of Ayleſbury went over in perſon, and was admitted to a conference 
with Lewis, in which the ſcheme * an invaſion was actually concerted. In 
the beginning of February, the duke of Berwick repaired privately to England, 
where be conferred with the conſpirators, aſſured them that king James was 
ready to make a deſcent with a conſiderable numher of French forces, diſtributed 
commiſſions, and gave directions for providing men, arms, and horſes, to join 
him at his arrival. When he returned to France, he found every thing pre- 
pared for the expedition. The troops were drawn down to the ſea · ſide; a 
great number of tranſports were aſſembled at Dunkirk; Monſieur Gabaret 
had advanced as far as Calais with a ſquadron of ſhips, which, when joined by 
that of Du Bart at Dunkirk, was judged a ſufficient convoy; and James had 
come as far as Calais, in his way to embark. Mean while, the Jacobites in 
England were aſſiduouſly employed in making preparations for a revolt. Sir 
John Friend had very near completed a regiment of horſe. Conſiderable pro- 
greſs was made in levying another oy Sir William Perkins. Sir John Fen- 
wick had enliſted four troops. Colonel Tempeſt had undertaken for one re- 
giment of dragoons ; colonel Parker was preferred to the command of another; 
Mr. Curzon was commiſſioned for a third; and the malcontents intended to 
raiſe a fourth in Suffolk, where their intereſt chiefly prevailed. - | 

$ XXVIII. While one part of the Jacobites proceeded againſt William in 
the uſual way of exciting an inſurrection, another, conſiſting of the moſt 
deſperate conſpirators, had formed a ſcheme of aſſaſſination. Sir George Bar- 
clay, a native of Scotland, who had ſerved as an officer in the army of James, 
a man of undaynted courage, a furious bigot in the religion of Rome, yet 
. cloſe, circumſpect, and determined, was landed, with other officers, in Rom- 
. ney-marſh, by one captain Gill, about the beginning of January, and is faid 
to have undertaken the taſk of ſeizing or aſſaſſinating king William. He 
imparted his deſign to Harriſon, alias Johnſton, a prieſt, Charnock, Porter, 
and Sir William Perkins, by whom it was approved; and pretended to have 
à A particular commiſſion for this ſervice. After various conſultations, wy re- 
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ſolved to attack the king on his return from Richmond, where he commonly 
hunted on Saturdays; and the ſcene of their ambuſcade was a lane between 
Brentford and Turnham- green. As it would be neceſſary to charge and diſ- 
erſe the guards that attended the coach, they agreed that their number ſhould 
increafed to forty horſemen, and each conſpirator began to engage proper 
perſons for the enterpriſe. When their complement was full, they determined 
to execute their purpoſe on the fifteenth day of February. They concerted 
the manner in which they ſhould meet in ſmall parties without ſuſpicion, and 
waired with impatience for the hour of action. In this interval, ſome of the 
underling actors, ſeized with horror at the reflection of what they had under- 
taken, or captivated with the proſpect of reward, reſolved to prevent the exe- 
cution of the deſign by a timely diſcovery. On the eleventh day of February, 
one Piſher informed the earl of Portland of the ſcheme, and named ſome of 
the conſpirators ; but his account was imperfett. On the thirteenth, however, 
he returned with a circumſtantial detail of all the particulars. Next day, the 
earl was accofted by one Pendergraſs, an Iriſh officer, who told his lordſhip he 
had juft come from Hampſhire, at the requeſt of a particular friend, and under- 
ſtood that he had been called up to town with a view of engaging him in a 
defign to affaſfinate king William. He ſaid, he had promiſed to embark in 
the undertaking, though he deteſted it in his on mind, and took this firſt op- 
rtnnity of revealing the ſecret, which was of ſuch conſequence to his ma- 
jeſty's life. He owned himſelf à roman catholic, but declared, that he did 
not think any religion could juſtify ſuch a treacherous purpoſe. At the ſame 
time he obſerved, that as he lay under obligations to ſome of the conſpirators, 
his honour and gratitude would not permit him to accuſe them by name; and 
that he would upon no conſideration appear as an evidence. The king had 
deen fo much uſed to fictitious plots, and falſe diſcoveries, that he payed little 
regard to theſe informations, until they were confirmed by the teſtimony of 
another conſpirator called La Rue, a Frenchman, who communicated the ſame 
rticulars to brigadier Leviſon, without knowing the leaſt circumſtance of 
the other diſcoveries. Then the king believed there was ſomething real in the 


conſpiracy ; and Pendergraſs and La Rue were ſeverally examined in his pre- 


fence. He thanked Pendergraſs in particular for this inſtance of his probity, 


but obſerved, that it muſt prove ineffectual, unleſs he would diſcover the names 
of the conſpirators; for, without knowing who they were, he ſhould not be 


able to ſecure his life againſt their attempts. At length Pendergraſs was pre- 
vailed upon to give a liſt of thoſe he knew, yet not before the king had ſo- 
lemnly promiſed that he ſhould hot be uſed as an evidence againſt them, but 


with his own conſent. As the king did not go to Richmond on the day ap- 


pointed, the conſpirators poſtponed the execution of their deſign till the Sa- 


turday following. They accordingly met at different houſes on the Friday, 


when every man received his inſtructions. There they agreed, that after the per- 


petration of the parricide, they ſnould ride in a body as far as Hammerſmith, 
and then diſperſing, enter London by different avenues. But, on the morn- 


ing, when they underſtood that the guards were returned to their quarters, 


and the king's coaches ſent back to the Mews, they were ſeized with a ſudden 
damp, on the ſuppoſition that their plot was diſcovered. Sir George Barclay 
withdrew himſelf, and every one began to think of providing for his own ſafety, 


Next night, however, a good number of them was apprehended, and then 
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he whole diſcovery was communicated to the privy-council. - A proclamation 

was iſſued againſt thoſe that abſconded ; and great diligence was uſed to find 
Sir George Barclay, who was ſuppoſed to have a particular commiſſion from 
James for aſſaſſinating the prince of Orange; but, he made good his retreat, 
and it was never proved that any ſuch commiſſion had been granted. 

XXIX. This deſign and the projected invaſion proved equally abortive, 
James had ſcarce reached Calais, when the duke of Wirtemberg diſpatched his 
aid-de camp from Flanders to king William, -with an account of the puopoſes 
deſcent. Expreſſes with the ſame tidings arrived from the elector of Bavaria 
and the prince de Vaudemont. Two conſiderable ſquadrons being ready for ſea, 
admiral Ruſſel embarked at Spithead, and ſtood over to the French coaſt with 
above fifty fail of the line. The enemy were confounded at his appearance; 


they hauled in their veſſels under the fhore, in ſuch ſhallow water that he could 


not follow and deſtroy them, but he abſolutely ruined: their deſign, by cooping 
them up in their harbours. King James, after having tarried ſome weeks at 


Calais, returned to St. Germains. The forces were ſent back to the garriſons 


from which they had been draughted ; and the people of France exclaimed, 
that the-malignant ftar which ruled the deftiny of James, had blaſted this and 
every other project formed for his reſtoration. By means of the reward offered 
in the proclamation, the greater part of the conſpirators were betrayed or taken. 
George Harris, who had been ſent from France, with orders to obey Sir George 
Barclay, furrendered himſelf to Sir William Trumball, and confeſſed the ſcheme 
of aſſaſſination in which he had been engaged. Porter and Pendergraſs were ap- 
prehended together. This laſt inſiſted upon the king's promiſe, that he ſhould 
not be compelled to give evidence; but, when Porter owned himſelf guilty, the 
other obſerved, he was no longer bound to be filent, as his friend had made a 
confeſſion; and they were both admitted as evidences for the crown. 

XXX. After their examination, the king, in a ſpeech to both houſes, com- 
municated the nature of the conſpiracy againſt his life, as well as the advices he 
had received touching the invaſion: he explained the ſteps he had taken to 
defeat the double deſign, and profeſſed his confidence in their readineſs and 
zeal to concur with him in every thing that ſhould appear neeeſſary for their 
common fafery. That ſame evening the two houſes waited upon him at Ken - 
fington, in a body, with an affectionate addreſs, by which they expreſſed their 
abhorrence of the villanous and barbarous deſign which had been formed 
againſt his ſacred perſon, of which they beſought him to take more than ordi- 
nary care. They aſſured him, they would to their utmoſt defend his life, and 
ſupport his government, againſt the late king James, and all other enemies; 
and declared, that in caſe his majeſty ſhould come to a violent death, they 
would revenge it upon his adverſaries and their adherents. He was extremely 
well pleaſed with this warm addreſs, and aſſured them, in his turn, he would 
take all opportunities of recommending himſelf to the continuance af their 
loyalty and affection. The commons forthwith impowered him by bill, to 
ſecure all perſons ſuſpected of conſpiring againſt his perſon and government. 
They brought in another, providing, That in caſe of his majeſty's death, the 
Parliament then in being ſhould continue until diſſolved by the next heir in 
ſucceſſion to the crown, eſtabliſhed by act of parliament: and, That if his ma- 
jelty ſhould-chance to die between two parliaments, that which had been laſt 


diſſolved 
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diiſtolvec ſnould immediately reaſſemble, and ſit for the diſpatch of national 


affairs. They voted an addreſs to deſire, That his majeſty would baniſ by 
proclamation, all papiſts to the diſtance of ten miles from the cities of London 
and Weſtminſter; and give inſtructions to the judges going on the circuits, to 
put the laws in execution againſt roman catholies and nonjurors. They drew 
up an aſſociation, binding themſelves to aſſiſt each other in ſupport of the king 
and his government, and to revenge any violence that ſhould be committed on 
his perſon. This was ſigned by all the members then preſent; but, as ſome 
had abſentcd themſelves on frivolous pretences, the houſe ordered, That in ſix- 
teen days the abſentees ſhould either ſubſcribe, or declare their refuſal. Several 
members neglecting to comply witli this injunction within the limited time, the 
ſpeaker was ordered to write to thoſe who were in the country, and demand a 

eremptory anſwer, while the clerk of the houſe attended ſuch as pretended to 
be ill in town. The abſentees finding themſelves preſſed in this manner, thought 
proper to ſail with the ſtream, and ſign the aſſociation, which was preſented to 
the king by the commons in a body, with a requeſt that it might be lodged 
among the records in the Tower, as a perpetual memorial of their loyalty and 
affection. The king received them with uncommon complacency; declared, 


that he heartily entered into the ſame aſſociation ; that he ſhould be always 


ready to venture his life with his good ſubjects, againſt all who ſhould endea- 
vour to ſubvert the religion, laws, and liberties of England; and he promiſed, 


that this, and all other aſſociations ſhould be lodged among the records in the 


Tower of London. Next day the commons reſolved,” That whoever ſhould 


affirm an aſſociation was illegal, ſhould be deemed a promoter of the deſigns 
of the late king James, andan enemy to the laws and liberties of the kingdom. 
The lords followed the example of the lower houſe in drawing up an affociation ; 


but, the earls of Nottingham, Sir Edward Seymour, and Mr. Finch, objected 


to the words, Rightful, and Lawful, as applied to his majeſty. They ſaid, as 
the crown and its prerogatives were veſted in r would yield obedience, 
though they could not acknowledge him as their righ 


tful and lawful king. No- 
thing could be more abſurd than this diſtinction ſtarted by men who had actually 
conſtituted part of the adminiſtration; unleſs they ſuppoſed that the right of 


king William expired with queen Mary. The earl of Rocheſter propoſed an 


pedient in favour of ſuch tender conſciences, by altering the words that gave 
ence; and this was adopted accordingly. Fifteen of the peers, and ninety- 
two commoners ſigned the aſſociation with reluctance. It was, however, 


ſubſcribed by all ſorts of people in different parts of the kingdom; and the bi- 
ſnops drew up a form for the clergy, which was ſigned by a great majority. 


The commons brought in a bill, declaring all men incapable of public truſt, or 
of ſitting in parliament, who would not engage in this aſſociation. At the ſame 
time, the council iſſued an order for renewing all the commiſſions in Eng 
land, that thoſe who had not ſigned it voluntarily ſnould be diſmiſſed from 
the ſervice as diſaffected perſons. e 0 N 

S XXXI. After theſe warm demonſtrations of loyalty, the commons pro- 
ceeded upon ways and means for raiſing the ſupplies. A new bank was con- 


ſtituted as a fund, upon which the ſum of two millions, five hundred and ſixty- 
four thouſand pounds ſhould be raiſed ; and it was called the Land- bank, be- 
cauſe eſtabliſned on land ſecurities. This ſcheme, ſaid to have been projected 


1 by 
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by the famous doctor Chamberlain, was patronized by the earl of Sunderland, An. Ch. 1696. 
and managed by Foley and Harley: ſo that it ſeemed to be a Tory plan, which : 
Sunderland ſupported, in order to reconcile himſelf to that party. * The bank 
of England petitioned againſt this bill, and were heard by their counſel; bur, 
; their repreſentations produced no other effect, and the bill having paſſed through 
both houſes, received the royal aſſent. On the twenty-ſeventh day of April 
the king cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſhort but gracious ſpeech ; and the parliament 
was prorogued to the ſixteenth day of June. 2 
XXXII. Before this period ſome of the on had been brought t 
trial. The firſt who ſuffered was Robert Charnock, one of the' two fellows of 
Magdalen- college, who in the reign of James had renounced the proteſtant re- 
ligion, lieutenant King, and Thomas Keys, who had been formerly a trum- 
peter, but of late ſervant to captain Porter. They were found guilty of high- 
treaſon, and executed at Tyburn. They delivered papers to the ſheriff, in which 
they ſolemnly declared, that they had never ſeen or heard of any commiſſion 
from king James for aſſaſſinating the prince of Orange: Charnock in particu- 
lar obſerved, that he had received frequent aſſurances of the king'shaving rejected 
ſuch propoſals when they had been offered; and that there was no other com - 
miſſion but that for levying war in the uſual form. Sir John Friend and Sir 
William Perkins were tried in April. The firſt from mean beginnings had 
acquired great wealth and credit, and always firmly adhered to the intereſts of 
king James. The other was likewiſe a man of fortune, violently attached 
to the ſame- principles, though he had taken the oaths to the preſent 
vernment, as one of the ſix clerks in chancery. Porter and Blair anothei 
evidence, depoſed, that Sir John Friend had been concerned in levying men. 
under a commiſſion from king James; and, that he knew of the aſſaſſination 


ney, to procure votes. Another againſt unlaw- 
ful and double returns. A third, for the more 
eaſy recovery of fmall tythes. A fourth, to pre- 
vent marriages, without licenſe or banes. A fifth, 


»The commons reſolved, That a fund re- 
deemable by parliament be ſettled in a nati- 
_ onal Red brake” to be raiſed by new ſubſcrip- 
tions: That no perſon be concerned in both 


| banks at the ſame time: That the duties upon 
coals, culm, and tonnage of ſhips,.be taken off, 
from the ſeventeenth day of March: That the 
ſum of two millions, five hundred and fixty-four 


' thouſand” pounds, be raiſed on this perpetual 


fund, redeemable- by ' parliament : That the new 
bank ſhould be reſtrained from lending money 


but upon land-ſecurities, or to the government 


in the exchequer : That for making up the fund 
of intereſt for the capital ſtock, certain duties 
upon glaſs-wares, ſtone, and earthen bottles, 
granted before to the king for a term of years, be 
continued to his majeſty, his heirs, and ſucceſſors : 
That a further duty be layed upon ſtone and 


earthen ware, and another upon tobacco- pipes. 


This bank was to lend out five hundred thouſand 


pounds a- year upon land ſecurities, at three pounds 


and ten ſhillings per cent. per annum, and to 
_ ceaſeand determine, unleſs the ſubſcription ſhould 
be full by the firſt day of Auguſt next enſuing, 


The moſt remarkable laws enacted in this ſeſ- 


ſion were theſe : An act for voiding all the elec- 
tions of parliament-men, at which the elected 
had been at any expence in meat, drink, or mo- 


other bill had paſſed, for the better 


for enabling the inhabitants of Wales to dil; 
of all their perſonal eſtates as they ſhould think fit. 
This law was in bar of a cuſtom that had pre- 


vailed in that country. The widows and younger 


children claimed a ſhare of the effects, called their 
Reaſonable part, although the effects had been 
otherwiſe diſpoſed of by will or deed. The par- 
liament likewiſe paſſed an act, for preventing the 
exportation of wool, and encourage the impor- 
tation thereof from Ireland. An act for encouraging 
the linen manufactures of Ireland. An act for regu- 
lating juries. An act for encouraging the Green- 
land trade. An act of indulgence to the quakers, 
that their ſolemn affirmation ſhould be accepted 
inſtead of an oath. and, An Act for continuing 
certain other acts that were near expiring. An- 
latin 
elections for members of parliament ; but, the 

al aſſent was denied. e queſtion was put 
in the houſe of commons, That whoſoever ad- 
viſed his majeſty not to give his aſſent to that bill, 
was an enemy to his country; but, it was rejected 
by a great majority, LL 


plot,. 
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| plot gh not engaged in it as a perſonal actor. He endeavoured: to invali 
date the 3 of Blair, by invali 


pony him guilty of the moſt ſhocking ingra- 
titude. He obſerved, that both the evidences were reputed papiſts. The cu- 
rate of Hackney, who officiated as chaplain in the priſoner's houſe, declared 
upon oath, that after the revolution he uſed to pray for king William; and, 
that he had often heard Sir John Friend ſay, that though he could not comply 
with the preſent government, he would live peaceably under it, and never en- 
gage in any conſpiracy. Mr. Hoadley, father of the preſent biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, added, 'that the priſoner was a good proteſtant, and frequently expreſſed 
his deteſtation of king-killing principles. Friend hitnſelf owned, he had been 
with ſome of the conſpirators at a meeting in Leadenhall-ſtreet, but heard 
nothing of raiſing men, or any deſign againſt the government. He likewiſe 
affirmed, that a conſultation to levy war was not treaſon; and, that his being 
at a treaſonable conſult, could amount to no more than a miſpriſion of treaſon. 
Lord-chief-juſtice Holt declared, that although a bare conſpiracy or deſign to 
levy war, was not- treaſon within the ſtatute of Edward HI. yet, if the defign or 
conſpiracy be to kill, or depoſe, or impriſon the king, by the means of levying 
war, then the conſultation and conſpiracy to levy war becomes high-treaſon, 
though no war be actually levied. The ſame inference might have been drawn 
againſt the authors and inſtruments of the revolution. The judge's explanation 
influenced the jury, who after ſome deliberation found the priſoner guilty. 


Next day Sir William Perkins was brought to the bar, and upon the teſtimony 


of Porter, Ewebank his own groom, and Haywood, a notorious informer, con- 
victed of having been concerned, not only in the invaſion, but alſo in the de- 
ſign againſt the king's life. The evidence was ſcanty, and the priſoner having 
been bred to the law, made an artful and vigorous defence; but, the judge 
acted as counſel for the crown, and the jury, by the hints they received from the 
bench. He and Sir John Friend underwent the ſentence of death, and ſuffered 
at Tyburn on the third day of April. Friend proteſted before God, that he 
knew of no immediate deſcent purpoſed by king — — had made 
no preparations : that he was utterly ignorant of the aſſaſſination · ſcheme: that 
he died in the communion of the church of England, and layed down: his life 


chearfully in the cauſe for which he ſuffered. Perkins declared, upon the word 


of a dying man, that the tenour of the king's commiſſion which he ſaw, was 
general, Gireched to all his loving ſubjects, to raiſe and levy war againſt the 


pw of Orange and his adherents, and to ſeize alt forts, caſtles, &c.-butthat 
* 


neither ſaw,” nor heard of any commiſſion particularly levelled againſt the 
perſon of the prince of Orange. He owned, however, that he was privy to 
the deſign; but believed it was known to few or none but the immediate under 


takers. Theſe two criminals were in their laſt moments attended, by Collier, 


'Snatt, and Cook, three nonjuring elergymen, who abſolved them in the view of 


the populace, with an impoſition of hands: a public inſult on the government 
- which did not paſs unnoticed. Thoſe" three e 


| were preſented byithe 

Jury, for having countenaticed the treaſon by abſolving the traitors, and 
thereby encouraged other perſons to diſturb the peace of the kingdom. An 
indictment being preferred againſt them, Cook and Snatt were committed to 


| Newgate ; but, Collier abſconded, and publiſhed a vindication of their con- 
duct, in which he affirmed,” that the impoſition of hands was the general prac- 


© T4 
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tice 


tice of the primitive church. On the other hand, the two metropolitans, and 
twelve other biſhops, ſubſcribed a declaration, condemning. the adminiſtration 
of abſolution without a previous confeſſion made, and abhorrence expreſſed by 
the priſoners of the heinous crimes, for which they ſuffered. In the courſe of 
the ſame month, Rook wood, Cranborne, and Lowick, were tried as conſpira- 
tors, by a ſpecial commiſſion, in the king's -bench ; and convicted on the joint- 
teſtimony of Porter, Harris, La Rue, Bertram, | Fiſher, and Pendergraſs. 
Some favourable circumſtances appeared in the caſe of Lowick. The proof 
of his having been concerned in the deſign againſt the king's life was very de- 
fective: many perſons of reputation declared, he was an honeſt good-natured, 
inoffenſive man; and, he himſelf concluded his defence with the moſt folemn 
proteſtation of his own innocence. Great interceſſion was made for his pardon 
Lo fon noblemen; but, all their intereſt proved erg. N died 
in a tranſport of indignation, leaving a paper, which the government thought 
proper 1 Lowick and Rookwood likewiſe delivered e to 
the ſheriff, the contents of which, as being leſs inflammatory, were allowed to 
be publiſhed. Both ſolemnly denied any knowledge of a commiſſion from 
king James, to aſſaſſinate the prince of Orange: the one affirming, that he was 
incapable of granting ſuch an order; and the other aſſerting, that he, the beſt of 
kings, had often rejected propoſals of that nature. Lowick owned that he 
would have joined the king at his landing; but declared, he had never been 
concerned in any bloody affair during the whole courſe of his life. On the con- 
trary, he ſaid, he had endeavoured to prevent bloodſhed as much as lay in his 
wer; and that he would not kill the moſt miſerable creature in the world, 
even though ſuch an act would ſave his life, reſtore his ſovereign, and make him 
one of the greateſt men in England. Rook wood alledged, he was engaged b 
his immediate commander, whom he thought it was his duty to obey, a 
the ſervice was much againſt his judgment and inclination. He profeſſed his 
abhorrence of treachery even to an enemy. He forgave all mankind, even the 
prince of Orange, who, as a ſoldier, he ſaid, ought to have conſidered his caſe 
fore he ſigned his death -warrant: he prayed God would open his eyes, and 
render him ſenſible of the blood that was from all parts crying againſt him, 
ſo as he might avert a heavier execution than that which he now ordered to be 
inflicted. The next perſon brought to trial was Mr. Cooke, ſon of Sir Miles 
Cooke, one of the ſix clerks in chancery. Porter and Goodman depoſed, that 
he had been preſent at two meetings in the King's-head - tavern in Leadenhall- 
ſtreet, with the lords Ayleſbury and Montgomery, Sir William Perkins, Sir 
John Fenwick, Sir John Friend, Charnock, and Porter. Ihe evidence of 
Goodman was invalidated by the teftimony of the landlord and two drawers 
belonging to the tavern, who ſwore, that Goodman was not there while the 
noblemen were preſent. The prifoner himſelf ſolemnly proteſted that he was ever 
averſe to the introduction of foreign forces : that he did not ſo much as hear of 
the intended invaſion, until it became the common topic of converſation : and, 
that he had never ſeen Goodman at the King's-head. 'He declared his intention 
of receiving the bleſſed facrament, and wiſhed he might periſh in the inſtant, if 
he now ſpoke untruth. No reſpect was payed to theſe aſſeverations. The ſol- 
licitor-general Hawles, and the lord-chiet-juſtice Treby,-treated him with great 
Wr 75 the proſecution and charge to 2 jury, by whom he was capitally 
ol. IV. a I | A 


convicted. 
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convicted. After his condemnation the ,court-a ts tampered with him t6 
make further diſcoveries ; and after his fate had Beef protrafted by divers ſhort: 
reprieves, he was ſent into baniſiment. From the whole tenour of theſe diſ- 
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Cloudeſley Shovel being Properly, prepared for the expedition, . Calais 
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vanced to Givet. He forthwith began to batter and bombard the 155 which 
royed, with 


Cr ee ˙— . — . 
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Polder in the evening, under convoy of vice-admiral Aylmer, who had been 
ordered to attend with a ſquadron, as the famous Du Bart ſtill continued at 
Dunkirk, and ſome attempt of importance was apprehended from his enter- 
priſing genius. | : 

S XXXIV. The French had taken the field before the allied army could be 
aſſembled ; but no tranſaction of conſequence diſtinguiſhed this campaign, either 
upon the Rhine or in Flanders. The ſcheme of Lewis was ſtill defenſive on 
the ſide of the Netherlands, while the active plans of king William were de- 
feated by want of money. All the funds for this year proved defective; the 
land - bank failed, and the national bank ſuſtained a rude ſhock in its credit. 
The loſs of the nation upon the recoinage amounted to two millions, two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds: and though the different mints were employed without 
interruption, they could not for ſome months ſupply the circulation, eſpecially as 
great part of the new money was kept up by thoſe who received it in payment, 
or diſpoſed of, at an unreaſonable advantage. The French king having ex- 
hauſted the wealth and patience of his ſubjects, and greatly diminiſhed their 
number in the courſe of this war, began to be diffident of his arms, and em- 
Ployed all the arts of private negotiation. While his miniſter D' Avauux preſſed 
the king of Sweden to offer his mediation, he ſent Callieres to Holland with 
propoſals: for ſettling the preliminaries of- a treaty. He took it for granted, 
that as the Dutch were a trading * ys whoſe commerce had greatly ſuffered 
in the war, they could not be averſe to a pacification; and he inſtructed his 
emiſſaries to tamper with the malcontents of the republic, eſpecially with the 
remains of the Louveſtein faction, which had always oppoſed the ſchemes of 
the ſtadtholder. Callieres met with a favourable reception from the ſtates, 
which began to treat with him about the preliminaries, though not without the 
conſent and concurrence of king William and the reſt of the allies. Lewis, with 
a view to quicken the effect of this negotiation, purſued offenſive meaſures in 
Catalonia, where his general, the duke de Vendome attacked and worſted the 
'Spaniards in their camp near Oſtalric, tho' the action was not deciſive; for he 
was obliged to retreat, after having made vigorous efforts againſt their intrench- 
ments. On the twentieth day of June the marechal de Lorges paſſed the Rhine 
at Philipſburgh, and.encamped within a league of Eppingen, where the Impe- 
rial troops were obliged to intrench themſelves, under the command of the 
prince of Baden, as they were not yet joined by the auxiliary forces. The 
French general, after having faced him about a month, thought proper to 
repaſs the river. Then he detached a body of horſe to Flanders, and can- 
toned the reſt of his troops at Spires, Franckendal, Worms, and Oſtofen. 
On the laſt day of Auguſt the prince of Baden retaliated the inſult, by paſſ 
the Rhine at Mentz and Cocſheim. On the tenth he was joined by — 
Thungen, who commanded a ſeparate body, her with the militia of Suabia 
and Franconia, and advanced to the camp of che enemy, who had reaſſembled, 
and were poſted in ſuch a manner, that he would not hazard an attack. Hav- 


Some promotions were made before the king the title of baron Lowther, and viſcount Lonſdale; 
left England, George Hamilton, third ſon of Sir John Thompſon. made baron of Haver- 
the duke of that name, was, for his military ſer- ſham, and the celebrated John Locke appointed 
vices in Ireland and Flanders, created earl of one of the commiſſioners of the trade and plan- 
Orkney. Sir John Lowther was ennobled, by tations, * 5 
A 2 ing 
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manded by the elector of Saxony, continue 
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ing therefore cannonaded them for ſome 5 5 ſcoured the adjacent country by 
detached, parties, and taken the little caftle of Wiezengen, he repaſſed the 
river at Worms on the ſeventh day of October: the French likewiſe croſſed at 
Philipſburgh, in hope of ſurpriſing general Thungen, who had taken poſt in the 
neighbourhood of Straſpourg ; but, he retired to Eppingen before their arrival, 

in a little time both armies were diſtributed in winter- quarters. Peter, the 


czar of Muſcovy, carried on the ſiege of Azoph with ſuch vigour, that the 
garriſon was obliged to capitulate, after the Ruſſians had defeated a great con- 


voy ſent. to its relief. The court of Vienna eb K an alliance with 
the Muſcovite emperor; but, they did not exert themſelves in taking advantage 
of the diſaſter which the Turks enen Ce The Imperial army, com- 
| | don inactive on the river Maroſch till 
the nineteenth day of July, then they made a feint of attacking Temiſwaer; 
but, they marched tqwards Betzkerch, in their route to Belgrade, on receiving 
advice that the grand ſignor intended to „ en On the twenty-firſt day, 
of Auguſt. the two, armies, were in fight of each other. The Turkiſh horſe 
attacked the Imperialiſts in a plain near the river Begue ; but were repulſed. 
The Germans next day made a ſhow of retreating, in hope of drawing the ene- 
my from their intrenchments. The ſtratagem ſuceeeded. On the twenty - ſixth 
the Turkiſh army was in motion; a detachment of the Imperialiſts. attacked 
them in flank as they marched through a wood. A very deſperate action en- 
ſued, in which the, generals Heuſler and Poland, with many other gallant 


officers, loſt their liyes. At length, the Ottoman horſe were routed; but the 


Germans were ſo roughly handled, that on the ſecond day after the engagement 
they retreated at midnight, and the Turks remained quiet in their intrench- 
$ XXXV. In Piedmont the face of affairs underwent a ſtrange alteration, 
The duke of Savoy, who had for ſome time been engaged in a ſecret negotia- 
tion with France, at length embraced the offers of that crown, and privately 
ſigned a ſeparate treaty of peace at Loretto, to whieh place he repaired on a 
The French king engaged to preſent him with four 


millions 2 2 way of reparation for the damage he had ſuſtained; to 


aſſiſt him with a certain number of auxiliaries againſt all his enemies, and to 
effect a marriage between the duke of Burgundy and the prineeſs of Piedmont, 
as ſoon as the parties ſhould be marriageable. The treaty was guarantied by the 
pope and the Venetians, who were extremely deſirous of ſeeing the Germans 
driven out of Italy. King William being apprized of this negotiation, com- 
municated the intelligence to the earl of Galway, his ambaſſador at Turin, who 
expoſtulated with the duke upon his defection; but, he perſiſted in denying any 
ſuch correſpondence, until the advance of the French army enabled him to 
avow it, without fearing the reſentment of the allies whom he had abandoned. 
Catinat marched into the plains of Turin, at the head of fifty thouſand men; an 
army greatly ſuperior to that of the confederates. Then he imparted to the 
miniſters of the allies the propoſals which France had made, repreſented the 
ſuperior ſtrength of her army, the danger to which he was expoſed, and finally 
his inclination to embrace her offers. On the twelfth of July a truce was con- 
cluded for a month, and afterwards prolonged till the fifteenth of September. 
He wrote to all the powers engaged in the confederacy, except king William, 

expatiating 
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expatiating on the ſame topics, and folliciting their conſent; Thoꝰ each in parti- 
_ refuſed to concur, he on the twenty-third day of Auguſt ſigned the treaty in 
public, which he had before concluded in private. T he emperor was no ſooner 
informed of his deſign, than he took every ſtep which he thought could divert 
him from-his-purpoſe. He ſent the count Mansfeldt to Turin, with propoſals 
for a match between the king of the Romans and the princeſs of Savoy, as well 
as with offers to augment his forces and his ſubſidy; but the duke had already 
ſettled his terms with France, from which he would not recede. Prince Eugene, 
though his kinſman, expreſſed great indignation at his conduct. The young 
prince de Commerey was ſo provoked at his defection, that he challenged him 
to ſingle combat, and the duke accepted of his challenge; but, the quarrel was 
compromiſed by the intervention of friends, and they parted in an amicable 
manner. He had concealed the treaty until he ſhould receive the remainin 

art of the ſubſidies due to him from the confederates. A conſiderable ſum h 
— remitted from England to Genoa for his uſe; but, lord Galway no ſooner 
received intimation of his new engagement, than he put a ſtop to the payment 
of this money, which he employed in the Milaneze for the ſubſiſtence of thoſe 
troops that were in the Britiſh ſervice. King William was encamped at Gem- 
blours when the-duke's envoy notified the ſeparate peace which his maſter had 
concluded with the king of France. Though he was extremely chagrined at the 
information, he diſſembled his anger, and liſtened to the miniſter without the 
leaſt emotion. One of the conditions of this treaty was, That within a limited 
time the allies ſhould evacuate the duke's dominions, - otherwiſe they ſhould be 
expelled by the: joint-forces of France and Savoy. A neutrality was offered to 
the confederates; and, this being rejected, the contracting powers reſolved to 
attack the Milaneze. Accordingly, when the truce expired, the duke, as gene- 
raliſſimo of the French king, entered that dutchy, and undertook the ſiege of 
Valentia; ſo that, in one campaign, he commanded two contending armies. 
The garriſon of Valentia conſiſting of ſeven thouſand men, Germans, Spaniards, 
and French proteſtants, made an obſtinate defence; and the duke of Savoy pro- 
ſecuted the ſiege with uncommon impetuoſity. But, after the trenches had been 
open for thirteen days, a courier arrived from Madrid with an account of his 
catholic majeſty's having agreed to the neutrality for Italy. This agreement 
imported, That there ſhould be a ſuſpenſion of arms until a general peace could 
be effected: and, That the Imperial and French troops ſhould return to their 
reſpective countries. Chriſtendom had well nigh been embroiled anew by the 
death of John Sobieſki king of Poland, who died at the age of ſeventy, in the 
courſe of this ſummer, after having ſurvived his faculties and reputation. As 
the crown was elective, a competition aroſe for the ſucceſſion. The kingdom 
was divided by factions; and the different powers of Europe intereſted them- 
ſelves warmly in the conten tion. 

S XXXVI. Nothing of conſequence had been lately atchieved by the naval 
force of England. When the conſpiracy was firſt diſcovered, Sir George 
Rooke had received orders to return from Cadiz; and he arrived in the latter 
end of April. While he took his place at the board of admiralty, lord Berkeley 
ſucceeded to the command of the fleet; und in the month of June ſer fail to- 
wards Uſhant, in order to inſult the coaſt of France. He pillaged and burned 
the villages on the iſlands Grouais, Houat, and Heydic; made prize of about 
Naias. CONE "1 twenty 
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twenty veſts ; Bambarded St. Martin's on the iſle of Rite, and the town of 
Olofine; WRieh was ſet on Are in fifreen different places with the ſhells and car- 
caſts. Though theſe appear to Have been enterprizes of ſmall import, they 


certainly kept the whole eaſt of France in perpetual alarm. The miniftry 
k 


of that kingdom Wete 16 much afraid of invaſion, that between Breſt and Goulet 
they ordered above one hundred batteries to be erected and above ſixty thou- 
ſand men Were eontitnually in ars for the defence of the maritime places. In 
the month of May rear-4dfniral Benbow failed with a ſmall: ſquadron, in order 
to block up Du Bart in the harbour of Dunkirk ; but, that famous adventurer 
found means to eſcape in a fog, and ſteering to the eaſtward, attacked the Dutch 
fleet in the Baltick, under a convoy of five frigates. - Theſe laſt he took, toge- 
ther with half the number of the trading ſhips; but, falling in with the out- 
ward-bouhd' fleet, convoyed by thiftech ſhips of the line, he was obliged to 
burn four of the frigates, turn the fifth adrift, and part with all his prizes but 
fifteen, | which he carried into Dunkirk. of Haga; | ine cond 
S XXXVIIL. The parliament of Scotland met on the eighth day of Sep- 
tember; and lord Murfay, fectetary of ſtate, now earl of Tullibardine, pre- 
fided as king's commiſfoner. Though that kingdom was exhauſted by the 
wat, and two ſucceſſive bad harveſts, Which had Urriven a great number of the 
inhabitants into Ireland, there was no oppoſition to the court-meaſures, The 
members of parliament ſigned an aſſociation like that of England. They 
ited a ſupply" of one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds for maintaining 
eir forces by ſea and land. They paſſed an act for ſecuring their religion, 
lives, and properties, ih caſe his majeſty ſhould come to an umtimely death, 
By another, they obliged all perſons in public truſt to fign the aſſociation; and 
then the parliament was adjourned to the eighth day of December. The diſ- 
turbances of Ireland ſeemed now to be intirely appeuſed. Lord Capel dyi 
in May, the council, by virtue of an act paſſed in the reign af Henry VI 
elected the chancellor Sir Charles Porter to be lord juſtice and chief 
vernor of that kingdom, until his majeſty's pleaſure ſnould be known, The 
parliament met in June: the commons expelled Mr. Sanderſon, the only mem- 
ber of that houſe who had refuſed to ſign ithe aſſociation, and adjourned to the 
fourth day of Auguſt. By that time Sir Charles Porter, and the earls of 
Montrath and Drogheda, were appointed lords-juſtices, and ſignified the 
king's pleaſure that they ſhould adjourn, In the beginning of December the 
chancellor died of an apoplexy. _ LEST: Wood UG ROB 
S XXXVUI. King William being tired of an inactive campaign, left the 
army under the command of the elector of Bavaria, and, about the lat- 
ter end of Auguſt, repaired to his palace at Loo, where he enjoyed his fa- 
vourite exerciſe of ſtag- hunting. He viſited the court of Brandenburg at 
Cleves; conferred with the ſtates of Holland at the Hague; and, emharking 
for England, landed at Margate on the fixth day of October. The domeſtic 
oeconomy of the nation was extremely perplexed at this juncture, from the 
ſinking of public credit, and the ſtagnation that neceſſarily. attended a recoin- 
age; grievances which were with alen removed by the clear apprehenſion, 
the enterpriſing genius, the unſhakeFortitude, of Mr. Montague, chancellor 
of the exchequer, operating upon a national ſpirit of adventure, which the monied- 
intereſt had produced. The king opened the ſeſſion of parliament on the * 


day of October, with a.ſpeech, importing, That overtures had. been made far. 
a negotiation ;' bur that the beſt way of treating with France would be Pond 
in hand. He therefore deſired they would'be Et in raiſing the ſyp-, 
plies for che ſervice of the enſuing year, as well _as for making goo Me 
Funds already granted. He declared, that the civil iſt copld not Be Juppor ed. 
without their alnſtance. He © recommended the miſerable condition a the. 
French proteſtants to their, compaſſion. He defired they would contrive the 
belt expedients for the recovery of the national credit; and obleryed,, 
that unanimity and diſpatch - en than ever neceſſary for the 
honour, ſafety, and advantage 'of England. . The commons having: taken 
this ſpeech into conſideration, reſolved, "That they would ſupport: has majeſty 
and his government, and affiſt him in the proſecùtion of the war: that the 
ſtandard of gold and filver ſhould not be altere: and, That they would 4 
good all parliamentary funds. Then they preſented, an addrefs, in 2 very 
{pirited ſtrain, [declaring that, notwithſtandir 3 and treaſure gf whi 

the nation had been drained, the commons of England would not pe diverted 
from their firm reſolutions of obtaining b y war a ſafe 10 honourable peace. 
They therefore renewed” their aſſurances, that they would ſupport his majeſty 
againſt all his enemies at home and abroad. The houſe of lords delivered an- 
other to the ſame purpoſe, declaring, that they would never be wanting or 
backward on their parts, in What might be neteſſary to 2 majeſty's honour, 
the good of his kingdoms, and the quiet of Chriſtendom. The commons, in 
the firſt tranſports of their zeal, ordered two feditious pamphlets'to be burned by 


the hands of the common hangman. They deliberated: upon the eſtimates, 
and granted above ſix millions for the ſervice of the enſuing year. They re- 
ſolved, that a ſupply. ſhould be granted for making good the. deficiency of par- 
FFII pr NT RT oy Ws PR 2 eds 

XXIIX. With relpect to the coin, they brought in a bill, repealing an 
act for taking off the obligation and encouragement of coining guineas for a 
certain time, and for importing, and coining guineas. and half-guineas, as the ex- 
travagant price of thoſe coins which occa toned this act, was how fallen, Th FE 
paſſed a ſecond bill for remedying che ill ſtate of the coin; anda third, explain- 
ing an act in the preceding ſelfion, for laying duties on low wines and ſpirits.of 
the firſt extraction. In arder to raiſe the ſupplies of the year, they reſolved to 
tar all perſons according to the true value of their real and perſonal eſtates, their 
ſtock, upon land and in trade, their income by offices, penſions, and profeſſions. 
A duty of one penny per week for one year, was Jayed'\upon all pe ns not re- 
ceiving alms. A further impoſition of one farthing in the pound. per week, 
was fixed upon all ſervants receiying four pounds per annum, as wages, and up- 


- 


wards, to eight pounds a- year incluſive. Thoſe” who received from eight to 
ſixteen pounds, were taxed at one half- penny per pound. An aid of three 
- ſhillings in the pound for one year was layed upon all lands, tenements, and he- 
reditaments, tr 8 their true value. Without ſpecifying the particulars 
of thoſe impoſitions, we ſhall only obſerve, that in the general charge, the 
commons did not exempt one member of the commonwealth that could ſup- 
poſed able to bear any part of the burthen. Proviſion was made, that ham- 
mered money ſhould be received in payment of theſe duties, at the rate of five 
ſhillings and eight pence per ounce, All'the deficiencies on annuities and mo - 
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three quarters. All the ſeveral hes conſtituted a ge 
by the name of the General mortgage, without prejudice to their former appro- 


eſt: That from the tenth of June for five years, — ſnould bear no more than 
0 
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nies: borrowed on the credit, of the exchequer, were transferred to this aid. 
The treaſury was enabled to borrow a millipn and half at eight per cent. and to 
circulate exchequer - bi 1 9 amount of as much more. To cancel theſe debts, 
the ſurplus of all the ſupplies, except the three ſhilling- aid, was appropriated. 
The commons voted one hundred and twenty - five thouſand pounds for making 
good the deficiency in recoining the hammered money, and the recompence 
for bringing in plate to the mint. This ſum was raiſed by a tax or duty upon 
wrought-plate, paper, paſteboard, velum, and parchment, made or imported. 
Taking into conſideration the ſervices, and the preſent languiſhing ſtate of the 


bank, whoſe notes were at twenty per cent. diſcount, they reſolved, That it ſhould 


be enlarged by new ſubſcriptions, made by four-fifths in tallies ſtruck on parlia- 
mentary funds, and one-fifth in bank-bills or notes: That effectual proviſion 


ſhould be made by parliament, for paying the principal of all ſuch tallies as 
ſhould be ſubſcribed into the bank, out of the funds agreed to be continued : 


That an. intereſt of eight per cent. ſhould be allowed on all ſuch tallies: and, 


That the continuance of the bank ſhould be prolonged to the firſt day of Au- 


guſt, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and ten: That all aſſignments 


of orders on tallies ſubſcribed into the bank, ſhould be regiſtered in the exchequer: 


That, before the day ſhould be fixed for the beginning of the new ſubſcriptions, 


the old ſhould be made one hundred per cent. and what might exceed that va- 
lue ſhould be divided among the old members: That all the intereſt due on thoſe 
_ rallies which might be ſubſcribed into the'bank-ſtock, at the time appointed for 
ſubſcriptions, to the end of the laſt preceding quarter on each tally, ſhould be 


allowed as principal: That liberty ſhould be given by parliament to enlarge the 


number of bank - bills, to the value of the ſum that ſnould he ſo ſubſcribed, over 


and above the twelve hundred thouſand pounds; provided they ſhould be obliged 
to anſwer ſuch bills and demands, and in default thereof, be anſwered: by the 


exchogger out of the firſt money due to them: That no other bank ſhould be 
ereCte 


or allowed by act of parliament, during the continuance of the bank of 


England: That this ſhould be exempted from all tax or impoſition : That no act 
of the corporation ſhould forfeit the particular intereft of any perſon concerned 
therein: That proviſion ſhould be made to prevent the officers of the exche- 
quer, and all other officers and receivers of the revenue, from diverting, delay- 
ing, or obſtructing the courſe of payments to the bank: That care ſhould be 
taken to prevent the altering, counterfeiting, or e be de ang or notes : 
That the eſtate and intereſt of each member in the 

_ ſhould be made a perſonal eſtate : That no contract made for any bank-ftack 


ock of the corporation 
to be bought or ſold, ſhould be valued in law or equity, unleſs actually regiſtered 


in the bank-books within ſeven days, and actually transferred within fourteen 
days after the contract ſhould be made. A bill upon theſe reſolutions was 

brought in, under the direction of the chancellor of the exchequer: it related to the 
- continuation of tonnage and poundage, upon wine, vinegar, and tobacco: and it 


comprehended a clauſe for laying an additional duty upon ſalt, for two years and 
neral fund, ſince known 


priations. The bill alſo provided, That thetallies ſhould bear eight per cent. inter- 


ſix per cent. intereſt: and, That no premium or diſcount upon them ſhould be 


. ” 


* 
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taken, In caſe of che general fund's. proving inſufficient to pe) the whole in. 
tereſt, it was provided, That every proprietor ſhould receive his proportion of 
the product, and the deficiency. be made good from the next aid; but, ſhould 
the fund produce more than the intereſt, the ſurplus was deſtined to operate 
f as a ſinking fund for the diſcharge of the principal. In order ta make. up a 
deficiency of above eight hundred thouſand pounds, occaſioned by the failure 
of the land- bank, additional duties were layed upon leather: the time was en- 
larged for perſons to come in and purchaſe the annuities payable by ſeveral for- 
mer acts, and to obtain more certain intereſt in ſuch annuities. 
8 XL; Never were more vigorous meaſures taken to ſupport the credit of 
the government; and never was the government ſerved by ſuch a ſet of en- 
terpriſing undertakers. The commons having received a meſſage from the 
king touching the condition of the civil liſt, reſolved, That a ſum not exceed- 
ing five hundred and fifteen thouſand pounds ſhould be granted for the ſupport 
of che civil liſt for the enſuing year, to be raiſed by a malt tax and additional 
duties upon mum, ſweets, cyder, and perry. They likewiſe reſolved, That an 
additional aid of one ſhilling in the pound ſhould be layed on land, as an equi- 
valent for the duty of ten per cent. upon mixed goods. Proviſion was made 
for raiſing one million four hundred thouſand pounds by a lottery. The trea- 
fury was impowered to iſſue an additional number of exchequer- bills to the 
amount of twelve hundred thouſand pounds, every hundred pounds bearing 
intereſt at the rate of five pence a day, and ten per cent. for circulation; and 
finally, in order to liquidate the tranſport-debt, which the funds eſtabliſhed for 
that purpoſe had not ſufficient to defray, a money- bill was brought in to 
oblige pedlars and hawkers to take out licences, and pay for them at certain 
ſtated' prices. One cannot without aſtoniſhment reflect upon the prodigious 
efforts that were made upon this occaſion, or conſider without indignation the 
enormous fortunes that were raiſed up by uſurers and extortioners from theſe 
diſtreſſes of their country. The nation did not ſeem to know its own ſtrength, 
until it was put to this extraordinary trial; and the experiment of mortgaging 
funds ſucceeded fo well, that later miniſters have proceeded in the * em, 
impoſing burthen upon burthen, as if they thought the ſinews of the nation 
could never be overſtrained. e I 100 9 Ari 
S XLI. The publie credit being thus bolſtered up by the Wen of 
Mr. Montague, and the bills paſſed, for the ſupplies of the enſuing year, the 
attention of the commons was transferred to the caſe of Sir John Fenwick, who 
had been apprehended in the month of June at New- Romney, in his way to 
Prance. He had, when taken, written a letter to his lady by one Webber, who 
accompanied him; but, this man being ſeized, the letter was found, containing 
ſuch a confeſſion as plainly evineed him guilty. He then entered into a treaty 
vwith the court for turning evidence, and delivered a long information in writing, 
which was ſent abroad to his majeſty; He made no diſcoveries that could injure 
any of the Jacobites, who, by his account and other concurring teſtimonies, ap- 
-0 [tent vos into two parties, known hy the names of Compounders and 
Noncompounders. The firſt, headed by the earl of Middleton, - inſiſted upon 
receiving ſecurity from king James, that the religion and liberties of England 
ſhould be preſerved: whereas, the other party, at the head of which-was the 
earl of Melfort, reſolved to bring him in without conditions, relying upon his 
Vor. IV. "© own 
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high · treaſon, a warm debate enſued, and the queſtion 
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own honour and generoſity. King William having ſent over an order for 
bringing Fenwick to trial, unleſs he ſnould make more material diſcoveries, the 


priſoner, with a view to amuſe the miniſtry, until he could take other meaſures 
for his own ſafety, accuſed the earls of Shrewſbury, Marlborough, and Bath, 
the lord Godolphin, and admiral Ruſſel, of having made their peace with king 
James, and engaged to act for his intereſt. Mean while his lady and relations 


tampered with the two witneſſes, Porter and Goodman. The firſt of theſe diſ- 


covered thoſe practices to the government; and one Clancey, who acted as 
agent for lady Fenwick, was tried, convicted of ſubornation, fined, and ſet in the 
pillory; but, they had ſucceeded better in their attempts upon Goodman, who 
diſappeared : ſo that one witneſs only remained, and Fenwick. began to think 
his lite was out of danger. Admiral Ruſſel acquainted the houſe of commons, 
that he and ſeveral perſons of quality had been reflected upon in ſome. informa- 
tions of Sir John Fenwick ; he therefore deſired, that he might have an oppor- 
tunity to juſtify his own character. Mr. ſecretary Trumball produced the pa- 
pers, which having been read, the commons ordered, That Sir John Fenwick 
ſhould be brought to the bar of the houſe. There he was exhorted by the 
ſpeaker tomakeanample diſcovery; which, however, he declined, without having 
firſt received ſome ſecurity that what he might ſay ſhould not prejudice himſelf. 
He was ordered to withdraw, until they ſhould have deliberated on his requeſt. 
'Then he was called in again, and the keeper told him, he might. deſerve the 
favour of the houſe by making a full diſcovery. He deſired he might be in- 
dulged with a little time to recollect himſelf, and promiſed to obey the com- 
mand of the houſe. This favour being denied, he again inſiſted upon having 


ſecurity z which they refuſing to grant, he choſe to be ſilent, and was diſmiſſed 
from the bar. The houſe voted, 'That his informations reflecting upon the 


fidelity of ſeveral noblemen, members of the houſe, and others, upon. hearſay, 


were falſe and ſcandalous, contrived to undermine the government, and create 
jealouſies between the king and his ſubjects, in order to ſtifle the conſpiracy. _ 


XLII. A motion being made, for. leave to Wing in a bill to attaint him of 

eing put, was carried in the 
aſfirmative by a great majority. He was furniſhed with a copy of the bill, and al- 
lowed the uſe of pen, ink, paper, and counſel]. When he preſented apetition, pray- 
ing, that his counſel might be heard againſt paſſing the bill, they made an order, 
that his counſel ſhould he allowed to make his defence at the bar of the houſe: 
ſo that he was ſurpriſed into an irregular. trial, inſtead of being indulged with 
an opportunity of offering objections. to their paſling the bill of attainder. He 


was accordingly brought to the bar of the houſe; and the bill being read in his 


hearing, the ſpeaker called upon the king's counſel to open the evidence. The 


* counſel objected to their proceeding to trial, alledging, that their client 
had not received the leaſt notice of their purpoſe, and therefore could not 


be prepared for his defence; but, that they came to offer their reaſons againſt 
the bill. The houſe, after a long debate reſolved, That he ſhould be al- 


lowed further time to produce witneſſes in his defence: that the counſel for the 


king ſhould likewiſe be allowed to produce evidence to prove the treaſons of 
which he ſtood indicted: and, an order was made for his being brought to the 
bar again in three days. In purſuance of this order he appeared, when the in- 
dictment which had been found againſt him by the grand qury, was produced 
1 an 
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and Porter was examined as evidence. Then the record of Clancey's convic- 
tion was read; and one Roe teſtiſied, that Dighton, the priſoner's ſollicitor, had 
offered him an annuity of one hundred pounds, to diſcredit the teſtimony of 
Goodman. The king's counſel moved, that Goodman's examination, as taken 
by Mr. Vernon, clerk of the couneil, might be read. Sir J. Powis and Sir 
Bartholeme w Shower, the priſoner's counſel, warmly oppoſed this propoſal; 
they affirmed, that a depoſition taken when the party affected by it was not 
preſent to croſs- examine the depoſer, could not be admitted in a caſe of five ſhil- 
Fin s value: that though the houſe was not bound by the rules of inferior courts, 
it was nevertheleſs bound by the eternal and unalterable rules of juſtice: that no 
evidence, according to the rules of law, could be admitted in ſuch a caſe, but 
that of living witneſſes: and, that the examination of a perſon who is abſent, 
was never read to ſupply his teſtimony. The diſpute between the lawyers on 
this ſubject, gave riſe to a very violent debate among the members of the houſe. 
Sir Edward Seymour, Sir Richard Temple, Mr. Harley, Mr. Harcourt, Mr. 
Manley, Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, and all the leaders of the Tory- party, ar- 


gued againſt the hardſhip and injuſtice of admitting this information as an evi- 


dence. They demonſtrated, that it would be a ſtep contrary to the practice of 
all courts of judicature, repugnant to the common notions of juſtice and huma- 
nity, diametrically oppoſite to the laſt act for regulating trials in caſes of high- 
treaſon, and of dangerous conſequences to the lives and liberties of the people. 
On the other hand, lord Cutts, Sir Thomas Littleton, Mr. Montague, Mr. 
Smith of the treaſury, and Trevor the attorney- general, affirmed, that the houſe 
was not bound by any form of law whatſoever : that this was an extraordinary 
caſe, in which the ſafety of the government was deeply concerned: that tho? 
the common law might require two evidences in caſes: of treaſon, the houſe 
had a power of deviating from thoſe rules in extraordinary. caſes : that there 
was no reaſon to doubt of Sir John Fenwick's being concerned in the conſpi- 
racy © that he or his friends had tampered with Porter: and, that there were 
ſtrong preſumptions to believe, the ſame practices had induced Goodman to 
abſcond. In a word, the Tories, either from party or patriotiſm, ſtrenuouſly 
aſſerted the cauſe of liberty and humanity, by thoſe very arguments which had 
been uſed againſt them in the former reigns ; while the Whigs, with equal vio- 
lence and more ſucceſs, eſpouſed the dictates of arbitrary power and oppreſſion, 
in the face of their former principles, with which they were now- upbraided. 
At length, the queſtion was put, Whether or not the information of Goodman 
ſhould be read? and was carried in the affirmative by a majority of ſeventy-three 
voices. Then two of the grand-jury who had found the indictment, recited 
the evidence which had been given to them by Porter and Goodman; laſtly, the 
king's counſel inſiſted upon producing the record of Cooke's conviction, as he 
had been tried for the ſame conſpiracy. The priſoner's counſel objected, That if 
ſuch evidence was admitted, the trial of one perſon in the ſame company would 
be the trial of all; and, it could not be expected that they who came to defend 
Sir John Fenwick only, ſhould be prepared to anſwer the charge againft Cooke, 
This article produced another vehement debate among the members; and the 
Whigs obtained a ſecond victory. The record was read, and the king's counſel 
proceeded to call on ſome of the jury who ferved on Cooke's trial, to affirm, that 
he had been convicted on — evidence. Sir Bartholomew Shower ſaid; 
8 2 he 
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he would ſubmit, it to the conſideration of the houſe, Whether it was juſt that 
the evidence againſt one perſon ſhould conclude againſt another ſtanding at a 
different bar, in defence of his life? The parties were again ordered to with- 
draw; and from this point aroſe a third debate, which ended as the two former, 
to the diſadvantage: of the priſoner. The jury being examined, Mr. ſerjeant 
Gould moved, that Mr. Vernon might be deſired to produce the intercepted 
letter from Sir John Fenwick to his lady. The priſoner's counſel warmly op- 
poſed this motion, inſiſting upon their n to be his hand- writing before 
it could be uſed againſt him; and no further ſtreſs was layed on this evidence. 
When they were called upon to enter on his defence, they pleaded incapacity to 
deliver matters of ſuch importance after they had been fatigued with twelve 


hours attendance. 7 | . 1 
$ XLIII. The houſe reſolved to hear ſuch evidence as the priſoner had to 
produce that night. His counſel declared, that they had nothing then to pro- 
duce but the copy of a record; and the ſecond reſolution was, That he ſhould 
be brought up again next day at noon. He accordingly appeared at the bar, 
and Sir J. Powis proceeded on his defence. He obſerved, that the bill under 
conſideration affected the lives of the ſubjects; and ſuch precedents were dan- 
s-: that Sir John Fenwick was forthcoming, in to be tried by the 


ordinary methods of juſtice: that he was actually under proceſs, had pleaded, 


and was ready to ſtand trial: that if there was ſufficient clear evidence againſt 
him, as the king's ſerjeant had declared, there was no reaſon for his being de- 


prived of the benefit of ſuch a trial as was the birth-right of every Britiſh ſub- 


ject; and if there was a deficiency of legal evidence, he thought this was a 
very odd reaſon for the bill. He took notice that even the regicides had the 
benefit of ſuch a trial: that the laſt act for regulating trials in caſes of treaſon, 
proved the great tendernefs of the laws which affected the life of the ſubject : 


and he expreſſed his ſurprize that the very parliament which had paſſed that law, 


ſhould enact another for putting a perſon to death without any trial at all. 


He admitted that there had been many bills of attainder, but they were gene- 


rally levelled at outlaws and Mm; and ſome of them had been reverſed in 
the ſequel, as arbitrary and unjuſt. He urged, that'this bill of attainder did not 


alledge or ſay, that Sir John Fenwick was guilty of the treaſon for which he 
had been indicted; a circumſtance which prevented him from producing wit- 


neſſes to that and ſeveral matters upon which the king's counſel had expatiated. 


He ſaid, they had introduced evidence to prove circumſtances not aliedged in 
the bill, and defective evidence of thoſe that were: that Porter was not exa- 
mined upon oath: that nothing could be more ſevere than to paſs ſentence of 
death upon a man, corrupt his blood, and confiſcate his eſtate, upon parole evi- 
dence; eſpecially of ſuch a wretch, who, by his own confeſſion, had been en- 


in a crime of the blackeſt nature, not a convert to the dictates of conſci- 


ende, but acoward, ſhrinking from the danger by which he had been environed, 

and even nowgrudging for a pardon, He invalidated the evidence of Goodman's 

- examination. He. obſerved, that the indictment mentioned a confpiracy to call 

in a foreign power; but, as this conſpiracy had not been put in practice, ſuch 

an agreement was not a. ſufficient overt- act of treaſon, according to the opinion 

of age ſollicitor-general, concerned in this very proſecution. So FA 
a 


aying, 
he produc 


book of remarks, which that lawyer had publiſhed on the c 1 
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of lord Ruſſel, colonel Sidney, and others who had ſuffered death in the reign of 
Charles. This author (ſaid he) takes notice, that a conſpiracy or agreement to 
levy war, is not treaſon without actually levying war; a ſentiment in which he 
concurred with lord Coke, and lord chief. juſtice Hales : he concluded with ſay- 
ing, We know at preſent on what ground we ſtand; by the ſtatute of Edward 
III. we know what treaſon is; by the two ſtatutes of Edward VI. and the 
late act, we know what is proof; by the magna charta we know we are to 
be tried per legem terra & per judicium parium, by the law of the land and the 
„judgment of our peers; but, if bills of attainder come into faſhion, we ſhall 
& neither know what is treaſon, what is evidence, nor how, nor where we are to 
be tried.” He was ſeconded by Sir Bartholomew Shower, who ſpoke with 
ual energy and elocution; and their arguments were anſwered by the king's 
counſel. The priſoner was afterwards, at the deſire of admiral Ruſſel, queſtioned 
with regard to. the imputations he had fixed upon that gentleman and others, 
from hearſay; but, he deſired to be excuſed on account of the riſque he ran 
while under a double profecution, if any thing which ſhould eſcape him might 
be turned to his prejudice, . _ | | | 
$ XLIV. After he was removed from the bar, Mr. Vernon, at the deſire of 
the houſe, recapitulated the arts and practices of Sir John Fenwick and his 
friends, to procraſtinate the trial. The bill was read a ſecond time; and the 
ſpeaker aſking, If the queſtion ſhould be put for its being committed? the houſe 
was immediately kindled into a new flame of contention. Hawles the ſollicitor, 
affirmed, that the houſe. in the preſent caſe, ſhould act both as judge and jury. 
. Mr. Harcourt ſaid, be knew of no trial for treaſon but what was confirmed 
by magna charta, by a jury, the birthright and darling privilege of an Engliſh- 
man, or per legem terre, which includes impeachments in parliament : that 
it was a ſtrange trial where the perſon accuſed had a chance to be hanged, but 
none to be: ſaved : that he never heard of a juryman who was not on his oath, 


nor of a judge who had not power to examine witneſſes upon oath, and who. 


was not impowered to ſave the innocent as well as to condemn the guilty, Sir 
Thomas Lyttleton was of opinion, that the parliament ought not to ſtand upon 
little niceties and forms of other courts, when the government was at ſtake. 
Mr. Howe aſſerted, that to do a thing of this nature, becauſe the parliament 
had power to do it, was a ſtrange way of reaſoning : that what was juſtice and 
equity at Weſtminſter-hall, was juſtice and equity every where: that one bad 
-precedent in parliament was of worſe conſequence than an hundred in Weſt- 
minſter-hall, becauſe perſonal or private injuries did not forecloſe the claims of 
-original right ; whereas, the parliament could ruin the nation beyond-redemp- 
tion, becauſe it could eſtabliſh tyranny by law. Sir Richard Temple, in arguing 
againſt the bill, obſerved, that the power of parliament is to make any law, but the 
juriſdiction of parliament is to govern ſelf | by the law : to make a law therefore 
_ againſt all the laws of England was the ultimum remedium & peſſimum, never 
to be. uſed but in caſe of abſolute neceflity. He affirmed, that by this prece- 
dent the houſe overthrew. all the laws of England; firſt, in condemning a man 
upon one witneſs ; ſecondly, in paſſing an act without any trial. The commons 
never did nor can aſſume a juriſdiftion of trying any perſon; they may, for their 
own information, hear what. can be offered; bur, it is not a trial where witneſſes 
are not upon oath. All bills of attainder have paſſed againſt perſons Ar 
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nuating, that he had made great diſcoveries, which, from ſiniſter motives were 
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dead or fled, or without The compa, of the law: ſome have been brought in 


after trials in Weſtminſter-ha ut none of thoſe have been called trials, and 


they were generally reverſed. He denied that the parliament had power to de- 


clare any thing: treaſon which, was. nat treaſon, before. When inferior courts 
were dubious, thecaſe might be brought before the parliament, to judge whether it 


was treaſon or felony: but, then they muſt judge by the laws in being; and this 


judgment was not in the parliament by bill, but, only in the houſe of lords. 


Lord Digby, Mr. Harley, and colonel Granville, ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe. But 


their arguments and remonſtrances had no effect upon the majority, by whom 
the priſoner was devoted to deſtruction. The bill was committed, paſſed, and 
ſent up to the houſe of lords, where it produced the longeſt and warmeſt de- 
bates Which had been known ſince the reſtoration. Biſhop Burnet ſignalized 
his zeal for the government, by a long ſpeech in favour of the bill, contradict- 
ing ſome of Me in kamen maxims which he had formerly avowed in behalf 
of the liberties of the people. At length, it was carried by a majority of ſeven 
voices; and one and forty lords, including eight prelates, entered a proteſt 


couched in the ſtrongeſt terms, againſt the deciſion. 


S XLV. When the bill received the royal aſſent, another at of the like na. 
ture paſſed againſt Barclay, Holmes, and nine other conſpirators who had fled 
from juſtice, in caſe thay ſhould not ſurrender themſelves on or before the 


twenty-fifth day of March next enſuing. Sir John Fenwick ſollicited the me- 


diation of the lords in his behalf, while his friends implored the royal mercy. 
The peers gave him to underſtand, that the ſucceſs of his ſuit would depend 
upon the fullneſs of his diſcoveries. He would have previouſly ſtipulated for 
a pardon; and they inſiſted upon his depending on their favour. He heſitated 
ſome time between the fears of infamy and the terrors of death, which laſt he 


at length choſe to undergo, rather than incur the diſgraceful character of an 


informer. He was complimented with the ax, in conſideration of his rank and 
alliance with the houſe of Howard, and ſuffered on Tower- hill with great com- 
poſure. In the paper which he delivered to the ſheriff, he took God to witneſs, 
that he knew not of the intended invaſion, until it was the common ſubject of 
diſcourſe; nor was he engaged in any ſhape for the ſervice of king James. 
He thanked thoſe noble and worthy perſons who had oppoſed his attainder in 
parliament; protefitd before God, that the information he gave to the miniſtry, 
he had received in letters and meſſages from France; and obſerved, that he 
might have expected mercy from the prince of Orange, as he had been inſtru- 
mental in ſaving his life, by preventing the execution of a deſign which had 
been formed againſt it; a circumſtance which in all probability induced the 
late conſpirators to conceal their purpoſe of aſſaſſination from his knowledge. 
He profeſſed his loyalty to king James, and prayed: heaven for his ſpeedy re- 
ſtor ation. n UF i 4,345 LOI F016 

5 n While Fenwick's affair was in agitation, the earl of Monmouth 
had ſet on foot ſome practices againſt the duke of Shrewſbury. One Matthew 
Smith, nephew to Sir William Perkins, had been. entertained as a ſpy by this 
nobleman; who finding his intelligence of very little uſe or importance, diſ- 


' miſſed him as a troubleſome dependant. Then he had recourſe to the earl of 


Monmouth, into whom he infuſed unfavourable ſentiments of the duke; inſi- 


ſup- 
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ſuppreſſed. Monmouth communicated thoſe impreſſions to the carl, of Port- 
land, who inliſted Smith as one of his intelligencers. Copies of the letters 
he had ſent to the duke of Shrewſbury were delivered to ſecretary Trumball, 
ſealed up for the peruſal of his majeſty at his return from Flanders. When 
, Fenwick mentioned the duke of Shrewſbury in his diſcoveries, the earl of Mon- 
mouth reſolved to ſeize the opportunity of ruining that nobleman. He, by the 
canal of the dutcheſs of Norfolk, exhorted lady Fenwick to prevail upon her 
huſband to perſiſt in his accuſation, and even dictated a paper of directions. 
Fenwick rejected the propoſal with diſdain, as a ſcandalous contrivance; and 
Monmouth was ſo incenſed at his refuſal, that when the bill of attainder ap- 
peared in the houſe of lords, he ſpoke in favour of it with peculiar vehemence. 
Lady Fenwick, provoked at this cruel outrage, prevailed upon her nephew the 
earl of Carliſle, to move the houſe, that Sir John might be examined 
touching any advices that had been ſent to him with relation to his diſcoveries. 
He gave an account of all the particulars of Monmouth's ſcheme, which was 
calculated to ruin the duke of Shrewſbury, by bringing Smith's letters on the 
carpet. The dutcheſs of Norfolk and a confident were interrogated, and con- 
firmed the detection. The houſe called for Smith's letters, Which were pro- 
duced by Sir William Trumball. The earl of Monmouth was committed ta 
the Tower, and diſmiſſed from all his employments. He: was releaſed, how-- 
ever, at the end of the ſeſſion; and the court made up all his loſſes in private, 
leſt he ſnould be tempted to join the oppoſition. dn an 
S XLVII. The Whigs, before they were glutted with the ſacrifice of Fen- 
wick, had determined to let looſe their vengeance upon Sir George Rooke, who 
was a leader in the oppoſite intereſt. Sir Cloudeſley Shovel had been ſent with 
a ſquadron to look into Breſt, where, according to the intelligence which the 
government had received, the French were employed in preparing for a deſcent 
upon England; but this information was falſe. They were buſy in equipping 
an armament for the Weſt- Indies, under the command of Mr. Pointis, who 
actually ſailed to the coaſt of New-Spain, and took the city of Carthagene. 
Rooke had been ordered to intercept the Toulon ſquadron in its way to Breſt; 
but his endeavours miſcarried. The commons, in a committee of the whole. 
houſe, reſolved to inquire why this fleet was not intercepted ? Rooke under- 
went a long examination, and was obliged to produce his journal, orders, and 
letters. Shovel and Mitchel were likewiſe examined; but, nothing appearing 
to the prejudice of the admiral, the houſe thought proper to deſiſt from their 
proſecution. After they had determined on the fate of Fenwick, they proceeded 
to enact ſeveral laws for regulating the domeſtic oeconomy of the nation; and 
among others, paſſed an act for the more effectual relief of creditors in caſes of eſ- — 
cape, and for preventing abuſes in priſons and pretended privileged places. Ever Oldmizon, 
ſince the reformation, certain places in and about the city of London, which State Trials. 
had been ſanctuaries during the prevalence of the popiſh religion, afforded Tindal. 
aſylum to debtors, and were become receptacles of deſperate perſons, who pre- — he f the- 
ſumed to ſet the law at defiance. One of theſe places, called White-Fryers, + 6c 
was filled with a crew of ruffians, who every day committed acts of violence and 
outrage z but, this law was ſo vigorouſly put in execution, that they. were ob- 
hged to abandon the diſtrict, which was ſoon filled with more creditable inhabi- 
tants, On the ſixteenth day of April the king cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſhort 


ſpeech, 
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An. Ch. 1697. ſpeech, thanking the parliament for the great ſupplies they had ſo chearfully 


granted; and exprefling his ſatisfaction at the meaſures they had taken for re- 
trieving the public credit. Before he quitted the kingdom, he ventured to pro- 
duce upon the ſcene the carl of Sunderland, who had hitherto prompted his coun- 
cils behind the curtain. He was now ſworn of the privy-council, and gratified 
with the office of lord-chamberlain, which had been teſigned by the earl of Dorſet, 
a nobleman of elegant talents, and invincible indolence, ſevere and poignant in 
his writings and remarks upon ' mankind in general, but humane, good-na- 
tured, and generous to exceſs, in his commerce with individuals. 

$ XLVII. William having made ſome promotions “, and inted a re · 
ncy, embarked on the twenty: ſixth day of April for Holland, that he might 
at hand to manage the negotiation fbr a general peace. By this time the 
iminaries were ſettled, between Callieres the French miniſter, and Mr. Dyk - 
veldt in behalf of the ſtates-general, who reſolved, in conſequence of the con- 
ceſſions made by France, that, in concert with their allies, the mediation of 
Sweden might be The emperor and the court of Spain, however, 


were not ſatisfied with thoſe conceſſions z yet, his Imperial majeſty declared, he 


would embrace the - proffered mediation, provided the treaty of Weſtphalia 
ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed ; and the king of Sweden would e to join his 
with thoſe of the allies, in caſe France ſhould break through this ſtipu- 
lation. This propoſal being delivered, the miniſters of England and Holland at 
Vienna, preſented a joint- memorial, - preſſing his Imperial majeſty to accept the 
mediation without reſerve, and name a place at which the congreſs might be 
ned. The emperor complied with reluctance. On the fourteenth day of 
Febrazry, all the miniſters of the allies, except the ambaſſador of Spain, agreed 
to the propoſal ; and next day ſignified their aſſent in form to Mr. Lillieroot the 
Swediſh plenipotentiary. Spain demanded, as a preliminary, that France would 
agree to reſtore all the places mentioned in a long lift, which the miniſter of 
that crown preſented to the aſſembly. The emperor propoſed, that the a__— 
ſhould be held at Aix-la-Chapelle, or Franckfort, or ſome other town in Ger- 
many. The other allies were more diſpoſed to negotiate in Holland. At length, 
the French king ſuggeſted, that no place would be more proper than a palace 
belonging to king William, called Newbourg-houfe, ſituated between the 
Hague and Delft, cloſe by the village of Ryſwick; and to this propoſition th: 
miniſters Thoſe of England were, the earl of Pembroke, a virtuous, 
learned, and popular nobleman, the lord Villiers, and Sir Joſeph Williamſon ; 
and France ſent Harlay and Crecy to the aſſiſtance of Callieres. Lewis was not 
only tired of the war, on account of the miſery in which it had involved his 
kingdom; but, in deſiring a peace he was actuated by another motive. The 
king of Spain had been for ſome time in a very ill ſtate of health, and the 
French monarch had an eye to the ſucceſſion. This aim could not be accom- 
pliſhed while the confederucy ſubſiſted; therefore he eagerly ſought a peace, 


that he might at once turn his whole power againſt Spain, as ſoon as Charles 


mould expire. The emperor harboured the fame deſign upon the Spaniſh 


Somers was created a baron, and appointed mitted on account of the conſpiracy, was releaſed 
lord-chancelſor of England: admiral Ruſſel was upon bail; but, this privilege was denied to 
dignified with the title of earl of Orford. In Fe- lord Montgomery, who had been impriſoned in 
bruary the earl of Ayleſbury, who had been com Newgate on the ſame account, 

crown, 
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crown, — for that reaſon intereſted himſelf in t 

France with an augmented force, The czar of Muſcovy had engaged to find 
employment for the Turks and Tartars, He intended to raiſe 5 eletot 


- 


of Saxony to the throne of Poland; and he had made fome pr greſs in a 


negotiation with the Circles of the Rhine, for à conſiderabſe body of auxiliary. 


troops. The Dutch had no other view but that of ſecuring a barrier in the 
Netherlands. King William inſiſted upon the French King's atknowledging, 


his title; and the Engliſh nation wiſhed for nothing ſo much as the end of a 


ruinous war. On the tenth day of February, Callieres, in the name of his 
maſter, agreed to'the . reliminaries: That the treaties of Weſtphalia 
and Nimeguen- ſhould be the bafis of this negotiation: That Straſburg ſhould be 
reſtored to the Empire, and Luxemburg to the Spaniards, together with Mons, 
Charleroy, and all places taken by the French in Catalonia fince the treaty of 
Nimeguen : That Dinant ſhould be ceded to the biſhop of Liege, and all reuni- 
ons ſince the treaty of Nimeguen, be made void: That the French king ſhould - 
make reſtitution of Lorraine; and, upon concluſion of the peace, acknowledge 
the prince of Orange as king of Great - Britain, without condition or reſerve. 
The conferences were interrupted by the death of Charles XI. king of Sweden, 
who was ſucceeded by his ſon Charles, then a minor; but, the queen and five 
ſenators, whom the late king had by will appointed adminiſtrators of the go- 
vernment, reſolved to purſũe the mediation, and ſent a new commiſſion to 
Lillienroot for that purpoſe. - The 'ceremonials being regulated with the conſent - 
of all parties; the aeg f the emperor delivered their maſter's de- 
mands to the mediator, on the twenty- ſecond day of May, and ſeveral German 
miniſters gave in the pretenſions of the reſpective princes whom they re- 


- 
* 


een. 5 
Pes xIIX. Mean while, the French king, in the hope of procuring more 
favourable terms, reſolved to make his laſt effort againſt the Spaniards in Ca- 
talonia and in the Netherlands, and to elevate the prince of Conti to the throne 
of Poland; an event which would greatly improve the intereſt of France in 


Europe. Lewis had got the ſtart of the confederates in Flanders, and ſent 


thither a very numerous army, commanded by Catinat, Villeroy, and Boufflers. 
The campaign was opened with the ſiege of Aeth, which was. no ſooner inveſted, - 
than king William having recovered of an indiſpoſition, took the field, and had 
an interview with the duke of Bavaria, who commanded a ſeparate body. He 
did not think proper to interrupt the enemy in their operations before Heth, 


vhich ſurrendered in a fe days after the trenches were opened; but, contented 
himſelf with taking poſſeſſion of an advantageous camp, where he covered 
Bruſſels, which Villeroy and Boufflers had determined to beſiege. In Catalonia 
the duke of Vendome inveſted Barcelona, in which there was a garriſon of ten 
thouſand regular ſoldiers, beſides five thouſand burghers, who had voluntarily 
taken arms on this oceaſion. The governor of the place was the prince of Heſſe 


d' Armſtadt, ho had ſerved in Ireland, and been veſted with the eommand of 


the Imperial troops which were ſent into Spain. The F e Ma being rein- . 


forced from Provence and Languedoc, carried on his approaches with ſurpriſing 


impetuoſity; and was repulſed in ſeveral attacks by the valour of the defendants. - 
At SN. enemy ſurpriſed and W the viceroy of Catalonia; and, fluſhed . 


Vor. 


| he continuance of the grand 
alliance. Beſides, he foreſaw he ſhould in a little time he able to act againſt 


169 


170 


extremity. 


and reduced to aſhes, After this ſmall expedition Nevil proceeded 
vannah, on purpoſe to take the galleons under his convoy for Europe, according 


manned, to the 
ſelves with the hopes of wealth and glory from this expedition. Pointis ſteering 


een 
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with this victory, ſtormed the outworks, which had been long battered with 
their cannon. The diſpute was very bloody and obſtinate; bur, the, French by 
dint of numbers made themſelves maſters of the covered: way and two baſtions. 
There they erected batteries of cannon and mortars, and fixed furiouſly on 
the town, which, however, the prince of Heſſe reſolved to defend to the laſt 
er . The court of Madrid, however, unwilling to {ec the place intire 
ruined, as in all probability it would be reſtored at the peace, Kfparched an 
order to the prince to capitulate ; and he obtained very honourable. terms, after 
having made a glorious defence for, nine weeks; in conſideration of which he 
was appointed viceroy of the province. France was no ſooner in poſſeſſion of 


is important place, than the Spaniards became as eager for peace as they had 
been averle © © legoriation, 
© L. Their impatience was not a little inflamed by the ſucceſs, of Pointis in 
America, where he took Carthagene, in which he found a booty amounting to 
eight millions of crowns. Having ruined the fortifications of the place, and 
eceived; advice, that an Engliſh ſquadron under admiral Nevil had arrived, in 
the Weſt-Indies, with a deſign to attack him in his return, he bore away for the 
ſtraights of Bahama. On the twenty-ſecond day of May he fell in with the. 
Engliſh fleet, and one of his * was taken; but, ſuch was his dexterity, or 
good fortune, that he eſcaped, after having been purſued five days, during 


which the Engliſh and Dutch rear-admirals ſprang their Nr and re- 


ceived other damage, fo as that they could not proceed. Then Nevil ſteered to 
Carthagene, which he found quite abandoned by the inhabitants, who, after the 

rture of Pointis, had been fifled a ſecond time by the buccaneers, on pretence 
that they had been defrauded of their ſhare of the plunder. This was really 
the caſe: they had in a great meaſure contributed to the ſucceſs of Pointis, and 
were very ill rewarded. In a few days the Engliſh admiral diſcoyered eight fail: 


af their ſhips, two of which were forced on ſhore and deſtroyed, two taken, and. 


the reſt eſcaped. Then he directed his courſe to Jamaica, and, by. the advice of 


the governor, Sir William Beeſton, detached, rear-admiral Meeze with ſome 


ſhips and forces to attack Petit-Guavas, which he accordingly 3 985 burned, 
ed to the. Ha- 


to the inſtructions he had received from the king; but, the governor of the 
place, and the general of the plate fleet, ſuſßecting ſuch an offer, would neither 
ſuffer him to enter the harbour, nor put the galleons under his protection. He 
now ſalled through the gulph of Florida to Virginia, where he died of chagrin 
and the S of the fleet devolved to captain Dilkes, who arrived in Eng- 
land on the twenty: fourth day of October, with a ſhattered; ſquadron half 
peakable mortification of the people, wha flattered: them- 


to the banks of Newfoundland, entered the bay of Conception, at a time when 


2 ſtout Engliſh ſquadron commanded by commodore Norris lay at anchor in the 


bay of St. 5 0 This officer being informed of the artival of a French fleet, 
at firſt conc , that it was the ſquadron of Mr. Neſmond come to attack 
them, and exerted his utmoſt endeavours to put the place in a poſture of de- 
fence; but, r that it was Pointis returning with the 

of war, and propoſed to go immediately 
* e in 
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in queſt of the enetvy, He was, however, over-ruled: by l majority, who 
gave it as their opinion; that they ſhould remain where they were, without run- 
ning unneceſſary haizards, By virtue of oo 2 he A ey 2 
was permitted to, proceed on his voyage to Europe; but h not yet eſcap 

every danger. On the fourteenth day of Auguſt he fell in with à fquadron 


under the command of captain Harlow, by whom he was boldly engaged till 


ged till 
night parted the combatants. He was next day ; but his ſhips failinj 
better than thoſe of Harlow, he accompliſhed his eſcape, and on * 
entered the harbour of Breſt. That his ſhips which were fon] ſhould outſail 
the Engliſh ſquadron which had jult put to ſea, was a myſtery which the people 
of England could not explain. They complained of having been betrayed 
through the whole courſe of the Weſt-Indian expedition. The king owned he 
did not underſtand marine affairs, the intire conduct of which he abandoned w 
Ruſſel, who became proud, arbitrary, and unpopulatz and was ſuppoſed to be be- 
trayed by his dependants. Certain it is, the ſervice was greatly öbſtructed 
faction among thie officets, which with reſpect to the nation, had all the eMec 
of treachery and niiſcondut. 6 | | 


LI. The ſucceſs of the French in Catalonia; Flahders; and the Welt-Tadibs, 


was ballanced by their diſappointment in Poland. Lewis, ehcouraged: by tht 
remonſtrances of the abbe de Polignac; who managed the affairs of France ih 


that kingdom, teſolved to ſupport the prince bf Conti as a candidate for the 
crown, and remitted great ſums of money, which were diſtributed among the 


Poliſh nobility. The emperor had at firſt declared for the ſon of the late Ring; 
but, finding the French too ſtrong for this competitor, he entered into 2 
negotiation with the elector of Saxony, who agreed to change his religion, 
to diſtribute eight millions of florins among the Poles, to confirm their 

rivileges, and advance with his troops to the frontiers of that —_ Then 
he declared himſelf a candidate, and was publicly efpoufed by the Impenaliſts. 
The duke of Lotrairi, the prince of Baden; and Dori Livio Odeſchalchi; nephew 
to pope Innocent, were hkewiſe competitors ; but, finding their intereſt inſuſ- 


cient, they united theit influence with that of the elector, who was proclaimed- 
king of Poland. He forthwith tobk the oaths required; procured an atteſtation 


from the Imperial court of his having changed his religion, and marched with 
his army to Cracow, where he was crowned with the uſual ſolemnity. Lewis 
perliſted in maintaining the pretenſions of the prince of Conti, and 2 

t at Dunkirk for his convoy to Dantzick in his way to Poland. Bur the magiſ- 
trates of that city, who had declared for the new king, would not ſuffer his men 


to land, though they offered to admit himſelf with a ſmall retinue, . He there- 
fore wenit on at Marienburg, where he was met by ſome chiefs of his own - 


party; but, the new king A us acted with ſuch vigilance, that he found 
it impracticable to form an army: befides, he ſirfp es fidelity of his own 
Poliſh partiſans z. he therefore refuſed to with the treafure he had brought, 
and in the beginging of winter returned to Dunkitk, 
8 LIE. The eſtabliſhmem of Auguſtus on the throne of Poland was in ſome 
meaſure owing to the conduct of Peter the czar of Muſcovy, who having 
formed great deſigns againſt the Ottoman- Porte, was very unwilling to ſee the 
crown of Poland poſſeſſed by a partiſan of France, which Was in alliance with the 
grand ſignor. He therefore * himſelf warthly in the diſpute, 1 
2 er 


bad 
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| dered his general to aſſemble an army on the frontiers of Lithuania, which, by 
overawing the Poles that were in the intereſt of the prince of Conti, con- 
ſiderably influenced the election. This extraordinary legiſlator, who was 
a ſtrange compound of heroiſm and barbarity, conſcious of the defects in a 
his education, and of the groſs ignorance that overſpread his dominions, re- 
ſolved to extend his ideas, and improve his judgment by travelling; and that 
he might be the leſs reſtricted — forms, or interrupted by officious curioſity, 
he determined to travel in diſguiſe. He was extremely ambitious of becoming 
a maritime power, and in particular, of maintaining a fleet in the Black- 
ſea; and his immediate aim was to learn the principles of ſhip-building. He 
2 an embaſſay for Holland, to regulate ſome points of commerce with 
e ſtates· general. Having intruſted the care of his dominions to perſons in 
whom he could confide, he diſguiſed himſelf; and travelled as one of their retinue. 
He firſt diſcloſed himſelf to the elector of Brandenburgh in Pruſſia, and afterwards 
to king William, with whom he conferred in private at Utrecht. He engaged 
himſelf as a common labourer with a ſhip-carpenter in Holland, whom he ſerved 
for ſome months with wonderful patience and aſſiduity. He afterwards viſited 
England, where he amuſed himſelf chiefly with the fame kind of occupation. 
From thence he ſet out for Vienna, where receiving advices from his domini- 
ons, that his ſiſter was concerned in managing intrigues againſt his govern- 
ment, he returned ſuddenly to Moſcow, and found the ” machinations of the 
conſpirators were already baffled by the vigilance' and fidelity of the foreigners. 
to whom he had left the care of the adminiſtration. : His ſavage nature, however, 
broke out upon this occaſion: he ordered ſome hundreds to be hanged all round 
his capital; and a good number were beheaded, he himſelf with his own hand 
performing the office of executioner. | | PT ES 
85 LIII. The negotiations at Ryfwick proceeded very ſlowly for ſome time. 
The Imperial miniſters demanded, that France ſhould make reſtitution of all 
the places and dominions ſhe had wreſted from the empire ſince the peace of 
Munſter, whether by force of arms or pretence of right. The Spaniards claimed 
all that they could demand by virtue of the peace of Nimeguen and the treaty 
of the Pyrenees. The French affirmed, that if the preliminaries offered by 
Callieres were accepted, theſe propoſitions could not be taken into conſideration. 
The Imperialiſts perſiſted in demanding a circumſtantial anſwer, article by arti- 
cle. The Spaniards inſiſted upon the fame manner of proceeding, and called 
upon the mediator and Dutch miniſters to ſupport their pretenſions. The ple-- 
nipotentiaries of France declared, they would not admit any demand or propo- 
ſition, contrary to the preliminary articles; but, were willing to deliver in a 
project of peace, in order to ſhorten the negotiation; and the Spaniſh ambaſſadors. 
conſented to this expedient. During theſe tranſactions, the earl of Portland 
held a conference with marechal Boufflers near Halle, in ſight of the two oppoſite 
armies, which was continued in five ſucceſſive meetings. On the ſecond day 
of Auguſt they retired together to a houſe in the ſuburbs of Halle, and mutu- 
ally ſigned a paper, in which e articles of the peace between France 
and England were adjuſted. day king William quitted the camp, and 
retired to his houſe at Loo, confident of having taken ſuch meaſures for a paci- 
fication. as could not be diſappointed. The ſubject of this field- negotiation is 
intereſts of king James, which the French monarch 
promiſed 
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ſaid to have turned upon the 
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promiſed to abandon; and others ſuppoſe, that the firſt foundation of the par · 
tition-treaty was layed in this conference. But, in all probability, William's 
ſole aim was to put an end to an expenſive and unſucceſsful war, which had 
rendered him very unpopular in his own dominions, and to obtain from the 
court of France an acknowledgment, of his title, which had ſince the queen's 
death become the ſubject of diſpute... He perceived the emperor's back - 
Wardneſs towards a pacification, and foreſaw numberleſs difficulties in diſcuſſing 
ſuch a complication of intereſts by the common method of treating: he there- 
fore choſe ſuch a ſtep as he thought would alarm the jealouſy. of the allies, and 
quicken; the negotiation at Ryſwick. Before the congreſs was opened, king 
James had:: publiſhed two manifeſtos, addreſſed to the catholic and proteſtant 
inces of the confederacy, repreſenting his wrongs, and craving redreſs; but, 
his remonſtrances being altogether diſregarded, he afterwards iſſued a third de- 
claration, ſolemnly proteſting. againſt all that might or ſhould be. negotiated 
regulated, or ſtipulated with the. uſurper of his realms, as being void of 
rightful and.lawful authority. On the twentieth. day of July the French am- 
baſſadors produced their project of a general peace, declaring at the ſame time, 
that ſhould it not be accepted before the laſt day of Avguil, France wouldnot hold 
herſelf -bound for the conditions ſhe now offered ; but Caunitz the emperor's 
plenipotentiary proteſted, he would pay no regard to this limitation. On the 
thirtieth of Auguſt, however, he delivered to the mediator an ultimatum, im- 
porting, That he adhered to the treaties of Weſtphalia and Nimeguen, and ac- 
cepted of Straſburg with its appurtenances : That he inſiſted upon the reſtitution 
of Lorraine to the prince of that name: and demanded, That the church and 
chapter of-Liege ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion of their inconteſtable 
rights. Next day the French plenipotentiaries declared, That the month of 
Auguſt being now expired, all their offers were vacated: That therefore the 
king of France would reſerveSt and unite it, with its. dependencies, to his 
crown for ever: that in other reſpects he would adhere to the project, and reſtore 
Barcelona to the crown of Spain; but, that theſe terms muſt be accepted in 
twenty days, otherwiſe; he ſhould think himſelf at liberty to recede. The mi- 
niſters of the electors. and princes. of the empire joined in a written remon- 
ſtrance to the Spaniſh plenipotentiaries, repreſenting the inconveniencies and 
dangers that would accrue to the Germanic body from France's being in poſſeſ- 
ſion of Luxemburg, and exhorting them in the ſtrongeſt terms to reject all 
offers of an equivalent for that province. They likewiſe preſented another to 
the ſtates-general, requiring them to continue the war according to their en- 
gagements, until France ſhould have complied with the preliminaries. No re- 
gard, however, was payed to either of theſe addreſſes. Then the Imperial am- 
baſſadors demanded the good offices of the mediator, on certain articles; but all 
that he could obtain of France was, that the term for adjuſting the peace he- 
tween her and the emperor ſhould be prolonged till the firſt day of November, 
and in the mean time an armiſtice. be punctually obſerved. Yet even theſe con- 
ceſſions were made, on condition that the treaty with England, Spain, and Hol- 
land, ſhould be ſigned on that day, even though the emperor and empire ſhould 
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Imperial 


. $LIV. Accordingly, on the twentieth day of September, the articles were | 


ſubſcribed by the Dutch, Engliſh, Spaniſh, and. French ambaſſadors, while the 
| * a : 
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Imperial miniſters proteſted againſt the tranſaction, obſerving, this was the ſe- 
coed tlie che 6 eparatz pence Had leon eametaded yet France and that the 
ſtates of the empire, who had been impoſed upon through their own credulity, 
ve Br fonge e * N in confedetacies, In 


pron) Op pine tory articles ſettled n England and France, king William 
to pay a yearly penſion to queen Mary D'Eſte, of fifty thouſand 


D fy us thuld be ken for tat frre — — 

ment. e Th icſelf confiſted of ſeventeen articles. The French king en 

ed, that he would not diſturb or diſquiet the king of Great - Britain in the 
ſion of his realms or government; nor aſliſt his enemies, not favour | 
cies againſt his perſon. This obligation was reciprocal. . was 
reſtored; Commiſſaries were appointed to meet at London, and ſettle the pre- 
tenſions of each crown to Hudſon's bay, taken by the French during the late 
„ and retaken by the Engliſh in the courſe of the war;; and to 
litnits of — A as well as the to be made, It was 
hkewiſe ſtipulated, That, in caſe of a rupture, ſix months ſhould be allowed to 
the ſubjects of each power for removin 3 That the ſeparate artiele 
of the treaty of Nime relating to of O Thould be in- 
tirely executed: and, That the —— — be exchanged in three weeks 
from the day of poi The treaty between France and Holland imported a 
general armiſtice, a ages ny 1 reſtitution, a reciprocal renun- 
ciation of all pretenfions u h other, a confirmation of the peace with 
Savoy, a re-eſtabliſhment 2 coneluded between France and Bran · 
denburgh, in the year one nie. fix hundred and ſeventy · nine, a compre- 

henſfon of Sweden, and all thoſe powers that ſhould be named before the ratifi- 
cation, or in ſix moriths after the concluſion of the treaty, Beſides, the Dutch 
minifters concluded a treaty of commerce with France, which was immedi- 
ately put in execution. Spain had great reaſon to be farisfied with the pacifica - 
tion, by which ſhe recovered Gironne, Roſes, Barcelona, Luxemburg, Char- 
leroy, Mons, Courtray, and all the towns, fortreſſes, and territories taken by 
the French in the province of Luxembur "Namur, Brabant, Flanders, and 
Hainault, except eighty-two towns and vi lages claimed by the French: this 
diſpute was left to the deciſion of commiſſaries ; or, in caſe they ſhould 
not agree, to the determination of the ſtates-general. A remonſtrance in fa- 
vour of the French proteſtant refugees in England, Holland, and Germany, 
was delivered by the earl of Pembroke to the mediator, in the name of the 
proceſtanr allies, on the day that preceded the concluſion of the treaty z bur, 
the French plenipotenitiaries declared, in the name of their maſter, chat as he 
did not pretend to preſcribe rules to king William about the ih ſubjects, he 
the ſame liberty with reſpect to his own. No other effort was made in 
of thoſe conſcientious exiles : the treaties were ratified, and cle pee 
e a Pri 1) wor t, and perhaps encouraged to perſe 
emperot out, was to vers 
— s obſtinacy by the the fiicceſs of his 2 in l where his general, prince 
ugene of Savoy, obtained a comp lete Victory at Zenta over the forces of the 
nd 2d fi gnor, who n his army, in ; he gran In this battle, which was 
TR the eleventh day 0 f September nd vizir, the aga of the ja- 
ſevenand twenty baſhaws, and about thirty thouſand * killed 
or 


or drowned in the river Theyſſe 3 ſix thouſand were wounded or taken, roge- 
ther with all their artillery, tents, baggage, proviſion, , and ammunition, the 
grand ſignor himfclf eſcaping! with” ificulty: à victory the more glorious 
and acceptable, as the Turks had a. great ſuperiority in point of 


and as the Imperialifts did not;lofe. "thouſand men during the. whole. action. 


Tae emperar perceiving thar the event of this battle had. no. effbek in rexarding 
che tre 2 8 ch proper to make uſe; of the armiſtice, and n 
tiation after the forementioned treaties had been ſign This was likewiſe the 
caſe with the princes of the empire; though thoſe: of the. teſtant l 
complained, that their intereſt wag. neglected.. In one-of the articlas $4 E 
treaty it was ſtipulated, That in the places ta he reſtorocd by France, the ro- 
man Catholic religion ſhould continue as it. had; been re- eſtabliſhed. The am- 
baſſadors of the proteſtant princes Joined: in a remonſtrance, 1 1 8 F os 

* 


2 
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the lutheran religion ſhauld be baſtored in thoſe places. whers in had | 
revailed; but, chis demand was rejected, as being equally. diſagreeable to 
'rance and the emperor. Then they: refuſed. to ſign the treaty, which, was 
now concluded between France, the/emperor, and the cathglic. pringes. af. the 
empire. By this pacifieation Treves, the Palatinate, and Lorraing, were beſtared 
to their reſpective owners. The counties of Spanheim and Veldentz, | 
with the dutchy of Deux-Ponts, were ceded; to the king of Sweden. Erancis- 
Lewis Palatine was confirmed in, the electorate of Cologne'; and. the cardinal 
of Furſtemberg reſtored: to all his rights and benefices, . The: claims af the 
dutcheſs of Orleans upon the Palatinate, were referred ta the arhitratian of 
France and the em and in the mean time the elector palatine agreed. to 
ſupply her highneſs with an annuity of one hundred thouſand florins. The mi- 
Aller of the proteſtant princes. publiſhed a formal declaration againſt-the-clauſe 
relating to religion, and afterwards. ſolemnly proteſted againſt the manner in 
which the negotiation had been conducted. Such was. the iſſue. of a long and 
bloody war, which had 3 of her wealth and people almoſt in- 
tirely ruined her commerce, debauched her morals, by encouraging venali 
and corruption, and entailed upon her the curſe of foreign connexians,. as well 
as a national debt, which: has gradually increaſtd to an intolerable; hurthen. 
After all the blood and treaſure which had been expended, William's ambition 
and revenge remained unſarisfied.. Nevertheleſs, he reaped: the ſalid advantage 
of ſeeing himſelf firmly eſtabliſhed. on the Engliſh. throne; and the con- 
federacy, though not ſucceſsful in every. inſtance, accompliſhed their great 
aim of putting a ſtop. to the encroachments of the Freue manarch,.. They 
mortified his vanity, they humbled. his pride and arrogance, .and compolled 
_ 8 fü aße the acquiſitions which, like a robber he had made, in violation 
public $ 
had they, acted from genuine zeal for the common intereſts of mank ind, and pro- 
ſecuted with vigour che plan which was originally congerted,. Lewis would in 
a few campaigns have been reduced to the moſt ahſect ſtate of diſgrace; deſpopd- 
ence, and ſubmiſſion ;; for he was deſtitute of true courage and magnanumity. 
King William having finiſhied this important tranſactian, returned to England 
about the middle of November, and was received in Londons amidft the àcola - 
mations of the people, who now again hailed him as their deliyerer from a war, 
by the eontinuance of which they muſt have been infallibly, vggared. Ar 
2 | | | 


ith, juſtice, and humanity. Had the allies been. true ta ong another, 
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+he number of ſtanding forces to ten thouſand. 5 IV. They eftabliſs the civil liſt: 


and aſſign funds for paying the national debts. & V. They take cognizance of 


fraudulent indorſements of exchequer bills. S VI. A new Eaſt- India company con- 
fituted by att of parliament. & VII. Proceedings againſt a book written by Mil. 


Lam Molyneux:of Dublin. 5 VIII. And againſt certain ſmugglers of alamoges and 
brings from France. IX. 'Saciety. for. the reforthation of manners. X. The 
| earl of Portland reſigns his employments. & XI. The king drfozons the Scottiſh 
trading compam. $ XII. He embarks for Holland. I XIII. Fir: treaty of 
partition. $ XIV. Intrigues of France at the court of Madrid. $ XV. King 
_ . William is thwarted by his new parliament. & XVI. He is obliged to ſend away 


3 
"S.. . 


S XVII. The parliament prorogued. - $ XIX. 'The Scottiſh company make a ſet- 


| Hiement on the (iſthmus of Darien. & XX. Which, however, they are compelled to 
. abandons. XXI. Remonſtrances of 'tbe Spaniſh court againſt the treaty of par- 
tition. S XXII. The commons perfift in their reſolution to mortify the king, 
S XXIII. Inquiry into the expedition of captain Kidd: XXIV. A motion made 


againſt Burnet biſhop of Sarum. $ V. Inquiry into the Iriſh forfeitures. 


S XXVII. be commons poſs a bill of reſumption. & XXVII. And 4 ſevere bill 


. againſt papiſts.. S XXVII. The old Eaſi-India company re-eftabliſhed. & XXIX. 
Dangerous ferment in Scotland. 9 XXX. Lord Somers diſmiſſed from his em- 
| Ployment, . \ XXXI. Second treaty of partition. 5 XXXII. Death of the duke 


of Glouceſter. Y XXXIII. The king ſends a fleet into the Balltic to the aſſiſtance 


1 of the Stwedes. 8 XXXIV. The ſecond treaty of partition generally diſagretable 


Io the European powers... $'XXXV. The French intereſt prevails at the court of + 
| Spain... $ XXXVI. King William finds means to alloy the beats in 8 


$ XXXVII. The king of Spain dies, after having bequeathed his dominions by ill 


P te the duke of Anjou. 9 XXXVIII. The French king's apology for accepting the 
will. S XXXIX. The ſates- general own Philip as king of Spain. S XL. A 


and a new parliament. S XLI. The commons unpropitious to the 


court. & XLII. The lords are more condeſcending. S XLII. An intercepted 


letter from the earl of Milfort-to bis brother. & LIV. Succeſſion of the crown ſettled 


bon the princeſs Sophia eleftreſs domager of Hanover, and the proteſtant heirs of ber 


S XLV. The dutcheſs of Savoy proteſts againſt this a. S XLVI. In- 


h * effeBual negotiation with France, $ XLVII. Severe addreſſes from both houſes 


in relation to the partition treaty. $ XLVIII. William is obliged to acknowledge 


lbs king of Spain. S XLIX. The two houſes ſeem to enter into the king's mea- 


ares. § L. The commons reſolve to wreak their vengeance on the old miniſtry. 


51. The tarts of Portland and Oxford, the Jords Somers and Halifax, are in- 
Peached. 5 III. Diſputes between the two houſes. $ LIII. The houſe of peers 
aAcguits the impeached lords. $ LIV. Petition of Kent. $ LV. Favourable end 


of - the ſeſſion.  $ LVI. Progreſs of prince Eugene in Italy. S LVII. Sketch 


F " the fituation. of affairs in Europe. H LVIII. Treaty of alliance between the 
| emperor and the maritime powers, $ LIX. Death of king James. $ L, The 


French 
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French king ewns the pretended prince of Wales as king of England.» & LXI. Ad- 
- dreſſes.to king William en that. ſubie. H LXII. New parliament. S LXIII. 
The king's laſt ſpeech to both houſes received with great applauſe. & LXIV. Great 
harmony between the 25 and parliament. & LXV. The twa houſes paſs the bill 
E abjuration. & LXVI. The lower houſe juſtifies the proceedings of the com- 
mon in the preceding parliament, & LXVII. Aﬀairs e Ireland. LXVIII. 
The king recommends an union of the two kingdoms. & LXIX. He falls from 
his horſe. & LXX. His death. & LXXI. And tharatter.', _ 


FI. W HEN the king opened the ſeſſion of parliament on the third day 
„ of December, he told them the war was brought to the end they all 
propoſed, namely, an honourable peace. He gave them to underſtand there 
was a conſiderable debt on account of the fleet and army: that the revenues of 
the crown had been anticipated: and he expreſſed his hope, that they would 
Xrovide for him during his life, in ſuch a manner as would conduce to his own 
2 and that of t . He recommended the maintenance of 
a conſiderable navy; and gave it as his opinion, that for the preſent England 
could not be ſafe without a ſtanding army. He promiſed to rectify ſuch corrup- 
tions and abuſes as might have crept into any part of the adminiſtration during 
the war; and <ffectually to diſcourage prophaneneſs and immorality. Finally, he 
aſſured them, that as he had reſcued their religion, laws, and liberties, when 
they were in the extremeſt danger, ſo he ſhould place the glory of his reign in 
preſerving and leaving them intire to lateſt poſterity. To this ſpeech the com- 
mons replied in an addreſs, by a compliment of congratulation upon the peace, — 
and an aſſurance, that they would be ever ready to aſſiſt and ſupport his ma- 9 
jeſty, who had confirmed them in the quiet poſſeſſion of their rights and liber- 
ties; and by putting an end to the war fully completed the work of their deli- 
verance. Notwithſtanding theſe appearances of good humour, the majority of 
the houſe, and indeed of the whole nation, were equally alarmed = exaſpe- 
rated at a project for ie up, oa ſtanding army, which was . 
court, and even recommended by the 3 his ſpeech to the parliament. 
William's genius was altogether military. He could not bear the thou * | 
being a king without power. He could not without reluctance diſrnifs thoſe 
_ officers who had given ſo many proofs of their courage and fidelity. He did 
not think himſelf ſafe upon the naked throne in a kingdom that ſwarmed with 
malcontents, who had ſo often conſpired againſt his perſon and government. 
He dreaded the ambition and known perfidy of the French king, who ſtill re- 
tained a powerful army. He forefaw that a reduction of the forces would leſſen 
his importance both at home and abroad, diminiſh the dependence upon his 
government, and diſperſe thoſe foreigners in whoſe attachment he chiefly con- 
Fed, He communicated his ſentiments on this ſubject to his confident the earl 
of Sunderland, who kriew by experience the averſion of the people to a ſtand- 
ing army ; nevertheleſs encouraged him with hope of ſucceſs, on the ſuppoſition 
that the commons would ſee the difference between an army raiſed by 1 king's 
private authority, and a body of veteran troops maintained by conſent of par- 
Fambne for the ſecurity of the kingdom. This was a diſtinction to which the 
people payed no regard, All the Fass of former parliaments ſeemed to be 
rouſed by the bare propoſal; and this was 2 by a national prejudice 
R | . 
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againſt the refugees, in whoſe favour the king had betrayed repeated marks of 
partial indulgence. They were ſubmiſſive, tractable, and wholly dependent 
upon his will and generoſity, The Jacobites failed not to cheriſh the ſeeds of 
diſſatisfaction, and reproach'the Whigs who conntenanced this meaſure. They 
branded that party with apoſtacy from their former principles. Fhey obſerved, 
that the very perſons who in the late reigns endeavoured to abridge the prero- 
gative, and deprive the king of that ſhare of power which was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to actuate the machine of government, were now become advoeates for 
maintaining a ſtanding army in time of peace; nay, and impudently avowed, 
that their complaiſance to the court in this particular, was owing to their deſire 
of excluding from all ſhare in the adminiſtration a faction diſaffected to his 
majeſty, which might miſlead him into more pernicious meaſures. The majo- 


rity of thoſe who really. entertained revolution principles, oppoſed. the court, 


from apprehenſions that a ſtanding army once eſtabliſhed, would take root and 
grow into an habitual maxim of government: that, ſhould the people be diſ- 
armed, and the {word left in the hands of mercenaries, the liberties of the na- 
tion muſt be entirely at the mercy of him by whom thoſe mercenaries ſhould be 
commanded. - They might overawe elections, dictate to parliaments, and efta- 
bliſh a tyranny before the people could take any meaſures for their own pro- 


| tection. They could not help thinking it was poſſible to form a militia, that 
with the concurrence of a fleet might effectually protect the kingdom from the 


dangers of an invaſion. They firmly believed, that a militia might be regu- 
tarly trained to arms, ſo as to acquire the dexterity of profeſſed foldiers, and 
they did not doubt they would ſurpaſs thoſe hirelings in courage, conſidering 
that they would be animated by Ong concutring motive of intereſt, ſentiment, 
and affection. Nay, they argued, that Britain, furrounded as it was by a boiſ- 
terous ſea, ſecured by floating bulwarks, abounding with ſtout and hardy inha- 
bitats, did not deſerve to be free, if her ſons could not protect their liberties 
without the aſſiſtance of mercenaries, who were indeed the only ſlaves of the 
kingdom. Yet, among the genuine friends of their country, ſome individuals 


eſpouſed the oppoſite maxims. They obſerved, that the military ſyſtem of 


every government in Europe was now altered: that war was become a trade, 
and diſcipline a ſcience not to be learned but by thoſe who made it their ſole pro- 
feſſion : that therefore, while France kept up a large ſtanding army of veterans, 
ready to embark on the oppoſite coaſt, it would be abſolutely neceffary for the 
fafety of the nation to maintain 4 ſmall ſtanding force, which ſhould be voted 
in parliament from year to year. They might have ſuggeſted another expe- 
dient, which in a few years would have produced a militia of diſciplined men. 
Had the ſoldiers of- this ſmall ſtanding army been enliſted for a term of years, at 
the expiration of which they miglit have claimed their diſcharge, volunteers would 
have offered themſelves from all parts of the kingdom, even from the deſire of 
learning the uſe and exerciſe of arms, the ambition of being concerned in ſcenes 
of actual fervice, and the chagrin of little diſappointments or temporary diſ- 
guſts, which yet would not have. impelled them to enliſt as ſoldiers on the com- 
mon terms of perpetual ſlavery. . In conſequence of ſuch a ſucceſſion, the 
whole kingdom would ſoon have been ſtocked with members of a diſciplined 
militia, equal, if not ſuperior to any * of profeſſed ſoldiers. But, this 
ſe of the government, which was more 


afraid 
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afraid of domeſtic foes, than of foreign enemies, and induſtrioufly ' avoided 
every plan of this nature, which could contribute to render the malcontents of 
the nation: mure ſimid abe! AE EE 20H] IOC 

S II. Before we proceed tot ions of parliament in this ſeſſion, it may 
not be amiſs to ſletch the out- lines of the miniſtry as t ſtood at this juncture. The 
king's affection for the earl of Portland had begun to abate, in proportion as his 
eſteem for Sunderland increaſed, together with his conſideration for Mrs: Villiers, 
who had been diſtinguiſhed by ſome particular marks of his majeſty*s favour. Theſe 
two favourites are ſaid to have ſupplanted Portland, whoſe place in the king's bo- 


ſom was now filled by Van Keppel, a gentleman of Guelderland, who had firſt 


ſerved his majeſty as a page, and afterwards acted as à private ſecretary. The 
earl of Portland growing troubleſome, from his jealouſy of this rival, the king 


reſolved; to ſend him into honourable:exile, in quality of ambaſſador: extraordi- = 


nary to the court of France; and Trumbal, his friend and creature, was diſ- 
miſſed from the office of ſecretary, which the king conferred upon Vernon, a 
plodding man of buſineſs, who had acted as under ſecretary to the duke of 
Shrewſbury. +: This nobleman rivalled the earl of Sunderland in his credit at 
the council board, and was ſupported by Somers, lord - chancellor of England, 
Ruſſel, now earl of Orford, firſt lord of the admiralty, and Montague, chancellor 
of the exchequer. Somers was an upright judge, a plauſible ſtateſman, a con- 
ſummate courtier, affable, mild, and inſinuating. Orford appears to have been 
rough, turbulent, factious, and ſhallow. Montague had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 


early by his poetical genius; but, he ſoon converted his attention to the culti -- 


vation of more ſolid talents. He rendered himſelf remarkable for his eloquence, 
diſcernment, and knowledge of the Engliſh conſtitution. ' To a delicate taſte, 
he united an eager appetite for political ſtudies. The firſt catered for the enjoy- 
ments of fancy: the other was ſubſervient to his ambition. He, at the ſame 
time, was the diſtinguiſhed encourager of the liberal arts, and the profeſſed 
patron of projectors. In his private deportment he was liberal, eaſy, and enter- 

taining: as a ſtateſman, bold, dogmatical, and aſpiring. | Ogre: 
S HE. The terrors of a ſtanding army had produced ſuch an univerſal fer- 
ment in the nation, that the dependants of the court in the houſe of commons, 
durſt not openly. oppoſe the reduction of the forces: but, they ſhifted the bat- 
tery, and employed all their addreſs in perſuading the houſe to agree, that a very 
ſmall number ſhould be retained. When the commons voted, That all the 
forces raiſed ſince the year one thouſand ſix hundred and eighty, ſhould be diſ- 
banded, the courtiers deſired the vote might be recommitted, on pretence chat it 
reſtrained the king to the old Tory regiments, on whoſe fidelity he could not 
rely. This motion, however, was over - ruled by a conſiderable majority. Then 
they propoſed an amendment, which was rejected, and afterwards moved, That 
the ſum of five hundred thouſand pounds per annum ſhould! be granted for the 
maintenance of guards and garriſons. This proviſion would have maintained a 
very conſiderable number; but, they were again diſappointed, and fain to em- 
brace a compoſition with the other party, by which three hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds were allotted: for the maintenance of ten thouſand men; and 
they afterwards obtained an addition of three thouſand: marines. The king was 
extremely mortified at theſe reſolutions of the commons; and even declared to. 
his particular friends, that he would never have * 
| Aaz & 
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the naticn, had he foreſeen they would make ſuch returns of ingratitude and 


diſtruſt. His diſpleaſure was aggravated by the reſentment expreſſed againſt 
amy ny je was ho ms ſuppoſed to. have adviſed the unpopular meaſure of retain- 


nobleman, a the Abos ance of the com- 


$ 1V.. The houſe of commons, in order to ſweeter the unpalatable” cup they 


had preſented to the king, voted the ſum. of ſeven” hundred thouſand 
— per annum for th 


upport of the civil liſt, diſtinct from all 'bther” ſervices. 
Then they paſſed. an act, prohibiting, the currency of ſilvered coin, 


including a clauſe for making out new exchequer bills, in lieu of thoſe which 
were or might be filled up with indorſements : another to open the oorreſpon- 
- dence with France, under variety of proviſos: a third for con the impri- 


5; WN of certain perſons who e 388 _ ee 5 and 
a fourth, 8 thla rther time for adminiſtring oaths wi to tallies and 
2 ,orders i in 


e re and bank of England. Theſe bills having received the 


royal aſſent, they reſolved to grant a ſupply, which, together with the funds al- 
ready ſettled for that purpoſe, ſhould be ſufficient to anſwer and cancel all ex- 
- chequer bills, to the amount of two millions ſeven hundred thouſand pounds. 

Another ny was voted for the payment and reduction of the army, including 


© half-pay. to 
They * 


ch commiſſion- officers as were natural born ſubjects of England. 
one million four hundred rhouſand pounds, to make defici- 
They. reſolved, That the ſum of two millions three hundred and forty- 


| 755 thouſand one hundred and two pounds, was neceflary to rr off arrears, 


ſubſiſtence, contingencies, general-officers, guards, and garriſons, 51 which ſum 
eight hundred band üfty ive thouſand five hundred and two pounds, remained in 
the hands of the . Then they took into conſideration the ſubſidies 
2 to forei powers, and the ſums owing to contractors for bread and forage, 

Examining, 3 the debts of the nation, they found the general debt of the 
nayy amounted to one million three hundred and ninety- two thouſand, ſeven 


hundred and forty- two pounds. That of the ordnance was equal to two hun- 


dred and four thouſand, one hundred and fifty-ſeven pounds. The tranſport- 
debt contracted for the reduction of Ireland and other ſervices, did not fall ſhort 
oß four hundred and ſixty-fix thouſand, four hundred and ninery-three pounds; 
2 2 8 an and forty thouſand, nine hundred and twenty. nine pounds, 

5 2 the ae which had been raiſed 40 one ack of par- 
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Voltaire. 


AN in cuſtody till = end of the ſellion. We the commons were em- 
ployed on ways and means, ſome of the members i in the oppoſition oſed, 
chat one-fourth, part, of the money ariling from improper” grants of "the! crown, 
| ſhould be a propriated to the ſervice of the public; but this was a very unpala 
table — —— as it affected not only the W of king William's gn, 
but alſo the Tories, who had been gratified by Charles II. and his brother. A 
eat number of petitions were preſented againſt this meaſute, and ſo many 
eule raiſed, that both parties a eed to Jay it aſide. In the courſe of this 
inquiry, they diſcovered chat one Rallich held a grant in trüſt for Mr. Mon- 
tague, chancellor of the exchequer. A motion 5 immediately mache, that he 
| ſhould withdraw; but paſſed in the negative by a great majorſty. Far from 
- proſecuting this miniſter, the houſe I} it Was their opinion, That Mt: Mon- 
tague, for his good ſervices to the government, aid deſerve his” majeſty" $ 
favour... . T 
. $ VI., This extraordinary vote was a ſure preſag e of wiccess in ay — 7 
of a ſcheme which RG had concerted 105 Hol BE Eaſt India com An. Ch.1g8 
They had been ſounded about adyancing a fum o ey' fo he Pub mes Wie, 
by way of loan, in conſideration of a patent e And they 0 of- 
fered to raiſe ſeven hundred thouſand pounds on that co dition: but, befare 
they formed this reſolution, another body. of 1 inder the e of 
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be gratiſied with an excluſive priviledge of trading to the Eaſt Indies. This. 
1 54 was very well received by the majority in the houſe of commons. A 
bill for this purpoſe was brought in with additional clauſes of regulation. A 


* 


petition was preſented by the old company, repreſenting their rights and claims 


under ſo many royal charters; the regard due to the property of above a thou- 


ſand families intereſted in the ſtock; as alſo to the company's property in India, 


amounting to forty-four thouſand pounds of yearly revenue. They alledged 
they had expended a million in fortifications :- that during the war they had 
loſt twelve great ſhips, worth fifteen hundred thouſand pounds: that ſince the laſt | 
ſubſcription they had contributed two hundred and ninety · five thouſand pounds. 

to the cuſtoms; with above eighty- five thouſand pounds in taxes : that they 
had furniſhed ſix thouſand barrels of gunpowder on a very preſſing ocoaſion; and 
eighty thouſand pounds for the circulation of exchequer- bills, at a very critical 


juncture, by deſire of the lords of the treaſury, who owned that their com- 


pliance was a very important ſervice to the government. No regard being paid 
to their remonſtrance, they undertook to raiſe the loan of two millions, and 
immediately ſubſcribed two hundred thouſand pounds as the firſt payment. 
The two propoſals being compared and conſidered by the houſe, the majority 
declared for the bill, which was paſſed and ſent up to the houſe of lords. 
There the vid company delivered another petition, and was heard by council; 
nevertheleſs, the bill made its way, though not without oppoſition, and a 
formal proteſtation by one and twenty lords, who thought it was a hardſhip. 
upon the preſent company; and doubted whether the ſeparate trade allowed in 
the bill, concurrent with a joint ſtock, might not prove ſuch an inconſiſtency 


as would diſcourage the ſubſcription. This act, by which the old company 


was diſſolved, in a great meaſure blaſted the reputation of the Whigs, which 
had for ſome time been in the decline with the people. They had ſtood up as 
advocates for a ſtanding army: they now unjuſtly ſuperſeded the Eaſt India 
company: they were accuſed of having robbed the public, by embezzling the 
national treaſure, and amaſſing wealth by uſurious contracts, at the expence of 


their fellow - ſubjects, groaning under the moſt oppreſſive burthens. Certain it 
is, they were at this period the moſt mercenary and corrupt undertakers that 


ever had been employed by any king or adminiſtration ſince” the firſt eſtabliſn- 
ment of the Engliſh monarchy. 4 tif if Fl T 

S VU. The commons now transferred their attention to certain objects in. 
which the people of Ireland were intereſted. Colonel Mitchelborne, who had: 
been joint-governor of Londonderry with doctor Walker, during the ſiege 
of that place, petitioned the houſe in behalf of himſelf, his officers and ſoldiers, 


to whom a conſiderable ſum of money was due for ſubſiſtence; and the city 


itſelf implored the mediation of the commons with his majeſty, that its ſer- 
vices and ſufferings might be taken into conſideration. The houſe having ex- 
amined the allegations contained in both petitions, preſented an addreſs to the 
king, recommending the citizens of Londonderry to his majeſty's favour, that 
they might no longer remain a ruinous ſpectacle to all, a ſcorn to their ene- 
mies, and a diſcouragement to well - affected ſubjects: they likewiſe declared, 


that the governor and garriſon did deſerve ſome ſpecial marks of royal favour, 


for a laſting monument to poſterity. To this addreſs the king replied, that he 
would 9 — according to the deſire of the commons. William Moly- 
Wy neux, 
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neux, a gentleman of Dublin, having publiſhed a book to prove that the king- 
dom of Ireland was independent of the parliament of England, the houſe ap- 
pointed a committee to enquire into the cauſe and nature of this performance. 
An addreſs was voted to the king, deſiring he would give directions for the 
diſcovery and puniſhment of the author. Upon the report of the committee, 
the commons in a body preſented an addreſs to his majeſty, repreſenting the 
dangerous attempts which had been lately made by ſome of his ſubjects in Ire- 
land, to ſhake off their ſubjection and dependence upon England; attempts 
which appeared not only from the bold and pernicious aſſertions contained in a 
book lately publiſhed, but more fully and authentically by ſome votes and 
proceedings of the commons in Ireland during their laſt ſeſſion, when they 
tranſmitted an act for the better ſecurity of his majeſty's perſon and” govern- 


ment; whereby an Engliſh act of parliament was pretended to be re- enacted, 
with alterations obligatory on the courts of juſtice and the great ſeal of Eng- 


land. They therefore beſought his majeſty to give effectual orders for pre- 
venting any ſuch encroachments for the future, and the pernicious conſequences. 
of what was paſt; by - puniſhing thoſe who had been guilty thereof: that he 
would take care to ſee the laws which direct and reſtrain the parliament of Ire- 

land, punctually obſerved, and diſcourage every thing which might have a ten- 


dency to leſſen the dependence of Ireland upon England. This remonſtrance 


was graciouſly received, and the king promiſed to comply with their requeſt. 
$ VIII. The jealouſy which the commons entertained of the government in 
Ireland, animated them to take other meaſures, that aſcertained the ſubjection of 


that kingdom. Underſtanding that theIriſh had eſtabliſhed divers woollen manu- 


factures, they, in another addreſs, intreated his majeſty to take meafures for 
diſcouraging the woollen manufactures in Ireland, as they interfered with thoſe 
of England, and promote the linen manufacture, which would be profitable to 
both nations. At the ſame time — information that the French had 
ſeduced ſome Engliſh manufacturers, and ſet up a great work for cloth-making 
in Picardy, they brought in a bill for explaining and better executing former 
acts for preventing the exportation of wool, fullers- earth, and ſcouring clay; 
and this was immediately paſſed into a law. A petition being preſented to the 
houſe by the luſtring company, againſt certain merchants who had ſmuggled: 
alamodes and luſtrings from France,. even during the war, the committee of 
trade was directed to inquire into the allegations; and all the ſecrets of this 
traffic were detected. Upon the report, the houſe reſolved that the manufacture 
of alamodes and luſtrings ſet up in England, had been beneficial to the king- 
dom: that there had been a deſtructive and illegal trade carried on during the 
war, for importing theſe commodities, by which the king had been defrauded 
of his cuſtoms, and the Engliſn manufactures greatly diſcouraged: that, by 
the ſmuggling veſſels employed in this trade, intelligence had been carried into 
France during the war, and the enemies of the government conveyed from 
juſtice. Stephen Seignoret Rhenè Baudoin, John Goudet, Nicholas Santini, 


Peter de Hearſe, John Pierce, John Dumaitre, and David Barreau, were im- 


peached at the bar of the houſe of lords; and pleading guilty, the lords im- 
poſed fines upon them according to their reſpective cireumſtances. They were 


in the mean time committed to Newgate, until thoſe fines ſhould be payed ; and 


: 
* 


the commons addreſſed the king, that the money might be appropriated to the 
wits : main- 
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July, prorogued the parliament, after having 
for the many teſtimonies of their affection he 
after the prorogation it was diſſolved. | pol 
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maintenarice N hoſpital. The houſe having taken cognizance of 
this affair, and made ſome new regulations in the proſecution of the African 
trade, preſented a ſolemn addreſs to the king, repreſenting the general dege- 


8 and corruption of the age, and beſeeching his majeſty to command all 
his jud iges » Jultices, and magiſtrates, to put the laws in execution againſt pro- 
$ A 


fanene immorality. The king profeſſed himſelf extremely well pleaſed 
with this remonſtrance, promiſed to give immediate directions for a reforma- 
tion, and expreſſed his deſire that ſome more effectual proviſion might be made 
for ſuppreſſing impious books, containing doctrines againſt the Trinity; doc- 
trines which abounded at this period, and" took their. ene from the licence 
M times. | 
IX. In the midft of ſuch biete, Dr. Thomas Bray, an aftive divine, | 
formed a plan for propagating the goſpel in foreign countries. Miſſionaries, 
catechiſms, liturgies, and other 90085 for the inſtruction of ignorant people, 
were ſent to the Engliſh colonies in America. This laudable deſign was ſup- 
rted by voluntary contribution; and the bill having been brought into the 
Fuſe of commons, for the better diſoovery of eſtates given to ſuperſtitious uſes, 
Dr. Bray preſented a petition, praying, that ſome — of theſe eſtates might 
be ſet apart for the propagation of the reformed religion in Maryland, Virginia, 
and the Leeward iſlands. About this period, a ſociety for the reformation of 
manners was formed under the king's countenance and encouragement. Con- 
ſiderable collections were made for main clergymen to read prayers at 
certain hours in places of public worſhip; adminiſter the ſacrament every 
Sunday. The members of this ſociety — to inform the magiſtrates f 
all vice and immorality that ſhould fall under their cognizance ;. and with that 
part of the fines, allowed by law to the informer, conſtitute a fund of charity. 
The buſineſs of the ſeſſion being terminated, — king, on the third day of 
hanked them in a ſhort ſpeech 
eee and in ta days 


77 


$ X. In the month of January, the — ef Portland had — out on his 
embaſſy to France, where he was received with very particular marks of diſ- 
tinction. He made a public entry into Paris with ſuch magnificence as is ſaid 
to have aſtoniſhed the French nation. He interceded for the proteſtants in 
that kingdom, againſt whom the perſecution had been renewed with redoubled 
violence: he propoſed that king James ſhould be removed to Avignon, in 
which caſe his maſter would ſorely him with an honourable penſion : but his, 
remonſtrances on both ſubjects proved ineffectual. Lewis, however, in a pri- 
vate conference with him at Marli, is ſuppoſed to have communicated his pro- 
ject of the partition treaty. The earl of Portland, at his return to England,, 
Fndin himſelf totally eclipſed in the king's favour, by Keppel, now created 
earl of Albemarle, refined his employments in diſguſt ; nor could the king's 


ſollicitations prevail upon him to reſume any office in the houſhold: though he 
promiſed to ſerve his majeſty i in any other ſhape, and was ſoon employed to 


| * On the fifth day of January, en 1 e apartment, Was intirely con- 
out at Whitehall, through he careleſsneſs of a ſumed ; ba ee © was not f 
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negotiate the treaty of partition. If this nobleman miſcarried in the purpoſes 
of his laſt embaſly at the court of Verſailles, the agents of France were equally 
unſucceſsful in their endeayours, to retrieve. their commerce with England, 
Which the war had interrupted. Their commiſſary ſent over to London with 
powers to regulate the trade between the two nations, met with inſuperable 
diſficulties. The parliament had burthened the French commodities with 
heavy duties, which were already appropriated to different uſes; and the chan 
nel of trade was in many reſpects entirely altered. The Engliſh merchants ſup- 
plied the nation with wines from Italy, Spain, and Portugal, with linen from 
Holland and Sileſia; and manufactures of paper, hats, Nuts, and filks, had 
been ſer up and ſucceſsfully carried on in England, by the French refugees, 
- $ XL By this time a ferment had been raiſed in Scotland, by the oppoſition 
and diſcouragements their new.company had ſuſtained. They had employed 
agents in England, Holland, and Hamburgh, to receive ſubſcriptions.” The 
adventurers in England were intimidated by the meaſures which” had been 
taken in parliament againſt the / Scottiſh company. The Dutch Eaſt India 
company took the alarm, and exerted. all their intereſt to. prevent their country- 
men from ſubſeribing; and the king permitted his reſident at Hamburgh' to 
preſent a memorial againſt the Scottiſh company, to the ſenate of that city. 
The parliament of Scotland being aſſembled by the earl of Marchmont as king's 
commiſſioner, the company preſented it with a remonſtrance, containing a de- 
tail of their grievances, ariſing from the conduct of the Engliſh houſe of com- 
mons, as well as from the memorial preſented by the king's miniſter at Ham- 
burgh, in which he actually diſowned che act of parliament and letters - patent 
which had paſſed in their favour, and threatened the inhabitants of that city 
with his majeſty's reſentment, in caſe they ſhould join the Scots in their under- 
taking. They repreſented, that ſuch inſtances of interpoſition had put a ſtop 
to the ſubſcriptions in England and Hamburgh, hurt the credit of the com- 
pany, diſcouraged the adventurers, and threatened the intire xuin of a deſign in 
which all the moſt conſiderable families of the nation were deeply engaged. 
The parliament having taken their caſe into conſideration, ſent an addreſs to 
his majeſty, repreſenting the hardſhips to which the company had been ex- 
-poſed, explaining how far the nation in general was concerned in the deſign, 
and intreating that he would take ſuch meaſures as might effectually vindicate 
the undoubted- rights and privileges. of the company. This addreſs was ſe- 
conded by a petition from the company itſelf, praying, that his majeſty would 
give ſome intimation to the ſenate of Hamburgh, permitting the inhabitants 
of that city to renew the ſubſcriptions they had withdrawn: that, as a gracious 
mark of his royal favour to the company, he would beſtow upon them two 
ſmall frigates, then lying uſeleſs in the harbour of Burntiſland: and that, in 
conſideration of the obſtructions they had encountered, he would continue 
their privileges and immunities, for ſuch longer time as ſhould ſeem reaſon- 
able to his majeſty. Though the commiſſioner was wholly devoted to the king, 
who had actually reſolved to ruin this company, he could not appeaſe the re- 
ſentment of the nation; and the heats in parliament became ſo violent, that 
he was obliged to adjourn to the fifth day of November. In this interval, the 
directors of the company underſtanding from their agent at Hamburgh, that 
the addreſs of che parliament, and their mk petition, had produced no effect 
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in their favour; they wrote a letter of complaint to the lord Seafield ſecretary 


of ſtate, obſerving, that they had received repeated aſſurances of the king's 


having given orders to his reſident at Hamburgh touching their memorial ; 
and intreating. the interpoſition of his lordſhip, that juſtice might be done to 
the company. The ſecretary, in his anſwer, promiſed to take the firſt con- 


venient opportunity of repreſenting the affair to his majeſty ; but he ſaid this 


could not en mr expected, as the king was much engaged in the af- 
iament. This declaration the directors conſidered, as 
it really was, a mere evaſion, which helped to alienate the minds of that people 


from the king's perſon and government. 


$ XII. King William at this time revolved in his own mind a project of far 

ater conſequence. to the intereſt of Europe; namely, that of ſettling the 
ſucceſſion to the throne of Spain, which in a little time would be vacated by 
the death of Charles IT. whoſe conſtitution was already exhauſted, He had 
been lately reduced to extremity, and his fituation was no ſooner known in 
France, than Lewis detached a ſquadron towards Cadiz, with orders to inter- 
cept the plate. fleet, in caſe the king of Spain ſhould die before its arrival. 
William ſent another fleet to protect the galleons; but it arrived too late for 


that ſervice, and the nation loudly exclaimed againſt the tardineſs of the equip- 
ment. His catholic majeſty recovered from his diſorder, contrary to the ex- 


pectation of his people; but continued in ſuch an enfeebled andprecarious ſtate 
of health, that a relapſe was every moment apprehended., In the latter end of 
July, king William embarked for Holland, on pretence of enjoying a receſs. 
from buſineſs, which was neceſſary to his conſtitution. He was glad of an op- 

rtunity to withdraw himſelf for ſome time from a kingdom in which he had 
nat expoſed to ſuch oppoſition and chagrin. But the real motives of his voyage 
was a deſign of treating with the French king, remote from the obſervation of 
thoſe who might have penetrated into the nature of his negotiation. He had ap- 
pointed a regency to govern the kingdom in his abſence, and as one of the 
number, nominated the earl of Marlborough, who had regained his favour, and 
been conſtituted governor to the duke of Glouceſter... At his majeſty's de- 
parture, ſealed orders were left with the miniſtry, directing, that ſixteen thou- 
ſand men ſhould be retained in the ſervice, notwithſtanding the vote of the. 
commons, by which the ſtanding army was limited to ten thouſand. He al- 
ledged, that the apprehenſion of troubles which might ariſe at the death of 
king Charles, induced him to tranſgreſs this limitation; and he hoped, that the 


new parliament would be more favourable. His enemies, however, made a freſh 


handle of this ſtep, to depreciate his character in the eyes of the people. 

S XII. Having afliſted at the aſſembly of the ftates-general, and given 
audience to divers ambaſſadors at the Hague, he repaired to his houſe at 
Loo, attended by the earls of Eſſex, Portland, and Selkirk. There he was 
viſited by count Tallard the French miniſter, who had inſtructions to negotiate 


the treaty concerning the Spaniſh ſucceſſion. . The earl of Portland, by his. 


majeſty's order, had communicated to ſecretary Vernon the principal conditions 
which the French king propoſed : he himſelf wrote a letter to lord chan- 
cellor Somers, deſiring his advice with regard to the propoſitions, and full. 
powers under the great fea], with blanks to be filled up occaſionally, that he 
might immediately begin the treaty with count Tallard, At the ſame 1-122 | 
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ſtrictly injoined ſecrecy. The purport of Portland's letter was imparted to the 
duke of Shrewſbury and Mr. Montague, who conſulted with the chancellor 
and Vernon pon the ſubje&; and the chancellor wrote an anſwer, to the king, 
3 as the iſſue of their joint deliberation: but, before it reached his majeſty, the 
firſt treaty of partition was ſigned by the earl of Portland and Sir ur 
Williamſon. The contracting powers agreed, That in caſe the king of Spain 
ſhould die without iſſue, the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, with the places de- 
pending on the Spanifh monarchy, and ſituated on the coaſt of Tuſcany; or the 
adjacent iſlands, the marquiſate of Final, the province of Guipuſcoa all 
places on the French fide of the Pyrenees, or the other mountains of Navarre, 
Alva, or Biſcay, on the other ſide of the province of Guipuſcoa, with all the 
ſhips, veſſels, and ſtores, ſhould devolve upon the dauphin, in conſideration 
of his right to the crown of Spain, which, with all its other, dependencies, 
ſhould deſcend to the electoral prince of Bavaria, under the guardianſhip of his 
father: That the dutchy of Milan ſhould be ſettled on the emperor's ſecond 
fon the archduke Charles: That this treaty ſhould be communicated to the 
emperor and the elector of Bavaria by the king of England and the ſtates-ge- 
neral : That if either ſhould refuſe to agree to this partition, his proportion 
ſhould remain in ſequeſtration until the diſpute could be accommodated : That 
in caſe the electoral prince of Bavaria ſhould die before his father, then the elector 
and his other heirs ſhould ſucceed him in thoſe dominions; and, ſhould the 
archduke reject the dutchy of Milan, they agreed that it ſhould, be ſequeſtred 
and governed by the prince of Vaudemont. Fr may be neceſſary. to obſerve, 
that Philip IV. father to the preſent king of Spain, had ſettled his. crown by 
will on the emperor's children: that the dauphin was ſon to Maria-Thereſa, 
daughter of the ſame monarch, whoſe right to the ſucceſſion Lewis had re- 
nounced in the moſt ſolemn manner: as for the electoral prince of Bavaria, he 
was grandſon to a daughter of Spain. This treaty of partition was one of the 
moſt impudent ſchemes of encroachment that tyranny and injuſtice ever planned. 
Lewis, who had made a practice of ſacrificing all ties of honour and good 
faith, to the intereſt of his pride, vanity, and ambition, foreſaw that he ſhould 
never be able to accompliſh his deſigns upon the crown of Spain, while Wil- 
liam was left at liberty to form another confederacy againſt them. He there- 
fore reſolved to amuſe him with a treaty, in which he ſhould ſeem to act as 
umpire in the concerns of Europe. He knew that William was too much of 
a politician to be reſtricted by notions of private juſtice ;, and that he would 
make no ſcruple to infringe the laws of particular countries, or even the rights 
of a ſingle nation, when the balance of power was at ſtake. He judged right 
in this particular, The king of England lent a willing ear to his propoſals, 
and engaged in a plan for diſmembring a kingdom, in deſpite of the natives, 
and in violation of every law human or divine. BITE > 
$ XIV. While the French king cajoled William with this negotiation, the 
marquis d'Harcourt, his ambaſſador at Spain, was engaged in à game of a 
different nature at Madrid. The queen of Spain 1 the deſigns of 
France, exerted all her intereſt in behalf of the king of the Romans, to whom 
ſhe was nearly related. She new-modelled: the council, beſtowed the govern- 
ment of Milan on prince Vaudemont, and eſtabliſhed the prince of Heſſe 
d' Armſtadt as viceroy of Catalonia. r all her efforts, ſhe could 
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not prevent the Freneh miniſter from acquiring ſome” influence in the Spaniſh. 
councils. He was inſtructed to procure the ſucceſſion of the crown for one of 
the dauphin's ſons, or at leaſt to hinder it from devolving upon the emperor's 
children. With a view to give weight to his negotiations, the French king 
ordered an army of ſixty thouſand men to advance towards the frontiers of 
Catalonia and Navarre, while a great number of ſhips and gallies cruifed along 
the coaſt, and entered the harbours of Spain. Harcourt immediately began to 
form his party: he repreſented, that Philip IV. had no power to diſpoſe of his 
crown, againſt the laws of nature and the conſtitution of the realm : that, by 
the order of ſucceſſion, the crown ought to deſcend to the children of his 
daughter, in preference to more diſtant relations: that, if the Spaniards would 
declare in favour of the dauphin's ſecond fon the duke of Anjou, they might 
train him up in the manners and cuſtoms of their country. When he found 
them averſe to this propoſal, he aſſured them his maſter would approve of 
the electoral prince of Bavaria, rather than conſent to the ſucceſſion's devolving 


upon a ſon of the emperor. Nay, he hinted, that if they would chuſe a ſo- 


vereign among themſelves, they might depend upon the protection of his moſt _ 
chriſtian . majeſty, who had no other view than that of preventing the houſe 
of Auſtria from becoming too formidable to the liberties of Europe. The 
queen of Spain having d Roreres the intrigues of this miniſter, conveyed the 
king to Toledo, on pretence that the air of Madrid was prejudicial to his 
health. Harcourt immediately took the alarm. He ſuppoſed her intention 
was to prevail upon her huſband, in his ſolitude, to confirm the laſt will of his 


father; and his doubts were all removed, when he underſtood that the count 


de Harrach, the Imperial ambaſſador, had privately repaired to Toledo. He 
forthwith took the ſame road, pretending to have received a memorial from 
his maſter, with a poſitive order to deliver it into the king's own hand. He 
was given to underſtand, that the management of foreign affairs had been left to 
the care of cardinal Corduba at Madrid, and that the king's health would not 

rmit him to attend to buſineſs. The purport of the memorial was, an offer 


of French forces to aſſiſt in raiſing the ſiege of Ceuta in Barbary, which 


the Moors had lately undertaken : but this offer was civilly declined. Har- 
court, not yet diſcouraged, redoubled his efforts at Madrid, and found means 
to engage cardinal Portocarrero in the intereſts of his maſter. In the mean 
time, Lewis concluded an alliance with Sweden, under the pretext of preſerving 
and ſecuring the common peace, by ſuch means as ſhould be judged moſt pro- 


per and convenient. During theſe tranſactions, king William was not want- 


ing in his endeavours to terminate the war of Hungary, which had raged- 


* fifteen years without intermiſſion. About the middle of Auguſt, lord Paget 


and Mr. Colliers, ambaſſadors from England and Holland, arrived in the 


Turkish camp near Belgrade; and a congreſs being opened under their media- 


tion, the peace of Carlowitz was ſigned on the twenty- ſixth day of January. 
By this treaty, the emperor remained in poſſeſſion of all his conqueſts; Cami- 
nieck was reſtored to the Poles ; all the Morea, with ſeveral fortreſſes in Dal - 
matia, were ceded to the Venetians; and the czar of Muſcovy retained Azoph 


during a truce of two years: ſo that the Turks by this pacification loſt great 


pork of their Furapean dominions. The cardinal primate of Poland, who had 
ſtrenuouſly adhered to the prince of Conti, was prevailed upon to acknowledge 
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Auguſtus; and the commotions in Lithuania being appeaſed, peace was eſta- 


bliſhed through all Chriſtendom. | . I 
SXV. In the beginning of December, the king arrived in Eogand, where 


a new parliament had been choſen, and prorogued on account of his  majeſty's 


abſence, peoionged by contrary winds, and tempeſtuous weather. His mini- 
ſtry had been at very little pains to influence the elections, which generally fell 


upon men of revolution-principles, though they do not ſeem to have been 
much devoted to the perſon of their ſovereign ; yet their choice of Sir Thomas 


Lyttleton for ſpeaker, ſeemed to preſage a ſeſſion favourable to the miniſtry. 
The two houſes being convened on the ſixth day of December, the King, in 
his ſpeech, obſerved, That the ſafety, honour, and happineſs of the kingdom, 
would in a great meaſure depend upon the ſtrength which they ſhould think 
Proper to maintain by ſea and land. He deſired they would make ſome fur- 
ther progreſs in diſcharging the national debt, contrive effectual expedients for 


employing the poor, paſs good bills for the advancement of trade, and the 


diſcouragement of , profanity ; and act with unanimity and diſpatch. The 
commons of this new parliament. were ſo irritated at the King's preſuming to 
maintain a greater number of troops than their predeceſſors had voted, that 


they reſolved he ſhould feel the weight of their diſpleaſure. They omitted the 
common compliment of an/addreſs : they reſolved that all the forces of Eng- 


land, in Engliſh pay, exceeding ſeven thouſand men, ſhould be forthwith diſ- 


banded; as alſo thoſe. in Ireland, exceeding twelve, thouſand ; and that thoſe 


retained ſhould be his majeſty's natural-born ſubjects. A bill was 0 in 


on theſe reſolutions, and proſecuted with peculiar eagerneſs, to the unſpeak- 


able mortification of king William, who was not only extremely ſenſible of 


the affront, but alſo particularly chagrined to ſee himſelf diſabled from main- 
taining his Dutch guards, and the regiments of French refugees, to which he 
was uncommonly attached. Before the meeting of the parhament, the mini- 


ſtry gave him to underſtand, that they ſhould be able to procure à vote for 
ten or twelve thouſand; but they would not undertake for a greater number. 
He profeſſed himſelf diſſatisfied with the propoſal, obſerving, that they might 
as well diſband the whole, as leave ſo few. The miniſters would not run the 
riſque of loſing all their credit, by propoſing a greater number; and having re- 
ceived no directions on this ſubject, ſat ſilent when it was debated in the houſe 
of commons. | 6 | 

$ XVI. Such was the indignation of William, kindled by this conduct of 
his miniſtry and his parliament, that he threatened to abandon the government; 
and had actually penned a ſpeech to be pronounced to both houſes on that oc- 
caſion: but he was diverted from this purpoſe by his miniſtry and confidents, 
and reſolved to paſs the bill by which he had been ſo much offended. Ac- 
cordingly, when it was ready for the royal aſſent, he went ro the houſe of 
peers, ,, where having, ſent for the commons, he told them, that although he 
might think himſelt unkindly uſed, in being deprived of his guards, which, 
had conſtantly attended him in all his actions, yet as he believed nothing could 


be more fatal to the nation, than any diſtruſt or jealouſy between him and his 


parliament, he was come to pals the bill, according to their defire. At the fame 
time, for his own juſtification, and in diſcharge of the truſt fepoſed in him, 
he declared, that in his judgment the nation was left too much expoſed ; and 
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that it was incumbent upon them to provide ſuch a ſtrength as might be neceffary 
for the ſafety of the kingdom. They thanked him in an addrefs, for this un- 
deniable proof of his readineſs to comply with the deſires of his parliament. 


They aſſured him, he ſhould never have reaſon to think the commons were un- 


quriful or unkind; for, they would, on all occaſions, ſtand by, and' aſſiſt him 
in the preſervation of his ſacred perſon, and in the ſupport of his government, 
1gainft all his enemies whatſoever. The lords preſented an addreſs to the fame 
effect; and the king aſſured both houſes, he entertained no doubts of their 


loyalty and affection. He forthwith iſſued orders for reducing the army to the 


number of ſeven. thouſand men, to be maintained in England under the name 
of guards and garriſons; and, hoping the hearts of the commons were now 


mollified, he made. another effort in favour of his Dutch guards, whom he 


could not diſmiſs without the moſt ſenſible regret.” Lord Ranelagh was ſent 
with a written, meſſage to the commons, giving them to underſtand, that the 
neceſſary preparations were made for tranſporting the guards who came with 
him into England, and that they ſhould embark immediately, unleſs out of 
conſideration to him, the houſe ſhould be diſpoſed to find a way for continuing 
them longer in the ſervice ; an expedient which his majeſty would take very 
kindly. The commons, inſtead of complying with his inclination, preſented 
an addreſs, in which they profeſſed unſpeakable grief, that he ſhould propoſe 
any thing to which they could not conſent with due regard to the conſtitution, 
which he had come over to reſtore, and ſo often hazarded his royal perſon to 
preſerve. They reminded him of the declaration, in which he had promiſed, 
that all the foreign forces ſhould be ſent out of the kingdom. They obſerved,” 
that nothing conduced more to the happineſs and welfare of the nation, than an 
intire confidence between the king and people, which could no way be fo firmly 
eſtabliſhed as by intruſting his ſacred perſon with his own ſubjects, who had 10 
eminently ſignalized themſelves during the late long and expenſive war. They 
received a ſoothing. anſwer to this addreſs, but remained firm to their purpoſe, 
in which the king was fain to acquieſce ; and the Dutch guards were tranſported 
to Holland. At a time when they declared themſelves fo well pleaſed with 
their deliverer, ſuch an oppoſition in an affair of very little conſequence, ſa- 
voured more of clowniſh- obſtinacy than of patriotiſm. In the midft of all 
their profeſſions of regard, they entertained a national prejudice againſt him- 
ſelf and all the foreigners in his ſervice. Even in the houſe of commons his 
perſon was treated wirh great diſreſpect in virulent infinuations. They ſug- 
geſted, that he neither loved nor truſted the Engliſh nation: that he treated the 
natives with the moſt diſagreeable reſerve; and choſe his confidents from the 
number of ſtrangers that ſurrounded him: that, after every ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, he retired from'the kingdom, to enjoy an indolent and inglorious privacy 
with a few favourites. Theſe ſuggeſtions: were certainly true. He was ex- 
tremely diſguſted with the Enghſh, whom he conſidered as malicious, ignorant, 
and ungrateful, and he took no pains to diſguiſe his ſentiments, We bp 
$ XVII. The commons having effected a diſſolution of the army, voted fif- 
teen thouſand ſeamen, and a proportionable fleet for the ſecurity of the king- 
dom, and granted one million — hundred and eighty- four thouſand fifteen 
pounds, for the ſervices of the year, to be raifed by a tax qf three ſhillings in 
the pound upon lands, perfonal eſtates, penſions, and offices. A great —— 
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of prieſts and roman catholics, who had been frighted away by the revolution, 
were now encouraged by the treaty of Ryſwick to return, and appeared in all 
public places of London and Weſtminſter, with remarkable e ntery. The 
enemies of the government whiſpered about, that the treaty contained a ſecret 
article in favour of thoſe ho profeſſed that religion; and, ſome did not even 
ſcruple to inſinuate, that William was a papiſt in his heart. The commons, 
alarmed at the number and inſolence of thoſe religioniſts, deſired the king, in an 
addreſs, to remove by proclamation all papiſts and nonjurors, from the city of 
London and parts adjacent, and put the laws in execution againſt them, that 
the wicked deſigns they were always hatching-might be effectually diſappointed. 
The king gratified them in their requeſt with a proclamation, which was not 
much regarded; but, a remarkable law was enacted againſt papiſts in the courſe 
of the enſuing ſeſſion. The old Eaſt-India company, about this period, peti- 
tioned the lower houſe, to make ſome proviſion. that their corporation might 
ſubfiſt for the reſidue of the term of twenty-one years, granted by his majeſty's. 
charter: that the payment of the five pounds per cent. by the late act for ſettling 
the trade to the Eaſt- Indies, might be ſettled and adjuſted in ſuch a manner, as 
not to remain a burthen on the petitioners: and, that ſuch further conſiderations 
might be had for their relief, and for the preſervation of the Eaſt- India trade, 
as ſhould be thought reaſonable. A bill was brought in upon the ſubject of this 
petition; but rejected at the ſecond reading. Diſcontents had riſen to ſuch a 
height, that ſome members began to aſſert, they were not bound to maintain 3 
the votes and credit of the former parſiament; and, upon this maxim would Kennet. 
have contributed their intereſt towards a repeal of the act made in favour of the Lamberty. 
new company: but ſuch a ſcheme was of too dangerous conſequence to the 38 
public credit, to be carried into execution. 5 N 

$ XVIII. That ſpirit of peeviſhneſs which could not be gratified with this PB. 
ſacrifice, produced an inquiry into the management of naval affairs, which was 
aimed at the earl of Orford, a nobleman whoſe power gave umbrage, and 
whoſe wealth excited envy. | He officiated both as treaſurer of the navy, and 
lord- commiſſioner of the admiralty, and ſeemed to have forgot the ſphere from 
which he had riſen to title and office. The commons drew up an addreſs, com- An. Ch. 169g. 
plaining of ſome unimportant articles of miſmanagement in the conduct of the i 
navy ; and the carl was wiſe enough to avoid further proſecution, by reſigning 
his employments. On the fourth day of May the king cloſed the ſeſſion, with 
a ſhort ſpeech, hinting diflatisfaction at their having neglected to conſider ſome 
points which he had recommended to their attention; and the parliament was 
prorogued to the firſt of June . In a little time after this prorogation, his ma- 
jeſty * a regency ; and, on the ſecond day of June embarked for 


Holland. 
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This nobleman was created lord-chamberlain ; 


About the latter end of March the earl of 
Warwick and lord Mohun were tried by their 
in Weſtminſter-hall, for the murder of cap- 
tain Richard Coote, who had been killed in a 
midnight combat of three on each fide. War- 
wick was found guilty of manſlaughter, and Mo- 
hun acquitted. | 
Villiers, earl of Jerſey, who had been ſent am- 


baſſador to France, was appointed ſecretary of 


Bate, in the room of the duke of Shrewſbury. 


the earl of Mancheſter was ſent ambaſſador extra- 
ordinary to France; the earl of Pembroke was 
declared lord- preſident of the council ; and the 
lord viſcount Lonſdale keeper of the privy-ſeal, 

F Conſiſting of the lord chancellor! the lord- 


preſident, the lord privy-ſeal, the lord-ſteward of 


the houſhold, the earl of Bridgewater, firſt com- 
miſſioner of the admiralty,theearl of Marlbazough,, 
the earl of Jerſey, and Mr. Montague. 
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FI XIX. In Ireland nothing of moment was tranſacted. The parliament of 
that kingdom paſſed an act for raiſing one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds, 


on lands, tenements, and hereditaments, to defray the expence of maintain- 


ing twelve thouſand men who had been voted by the commons of England: 
then the aſſembly was prorogued. A new commiſſion afterwards arrived at 
Dublin, conſtituting the duke of Bolton, the earl of Berkley and Galway, lord- 


juſtices of Ireland. The clamour in Scotland increaſed againſt the miniſtry, 


which had diſowned their company, and in a great meaſure defeated the deſign 
from which they had promiſed themſelves ſuch heaps of treaſure. Notwith- 
ſtanding the diſcouragements to which their company had been expoſed, 


they fitted out two of four large ſhips which had been built at Hamburgh for 


their ſervice. They were loaded with a cargo for traffic, with ſome artillery 
and military ſtores; and the adventurers embarking, to the number of twelve 
hundred, they failed from the frith of Edinburgh with ſome tenders, on the 
ſeventeenth day of July in the preceding year. At Madera they took in a ſupply 
of wine, and then ſteered to Crab-iſland in the neighbourhood of St. Thomas; 
lying between Santa Cruz and Porto Rico, Their deſign was to take poſſeſſion of 
this little iſland ; but, when they entered the road, they ſaw a large tent pitched 
upon the ſtrand, and the Daniſh colours flying. Finding themſelves anticipated 
in this quarter, they directed their courſe to the coaſt of Darien, where they 
treated with the natives for the eſtabliſhment of their colony, and taking poſſeſ- 


ſion of the dee to which they gave the name of Caledonia, began to execute 


their plan of ereCting a town under the appellation of New Edinburgh, by the 
direction of their council, conſiſting of Patterſon the projector, and fix other 
directors. They had no ſooner completed their ſettlement, than they wrote a 
letter to the king, containing a detail of their 1 They pretended 
Fundoubted intelligence, that the French intended to make a 
ſettlement on that coaſt; and that their colony would be the means of pre- 
venting the evil conſequences which might ariſe to his majeſty's kingdom and 
dominions from the execution of ſuch a ſcheme. They acknowledged his good- 
neſs in granting thoſe privileges by which their company was eſtabliſhed and 
they 1 the continuance of his royal favour and protection, as they had 
punctually adhered to the conditions of the act of parliament and the patent 
they had obtained. a WE 
XX. By this time, however, the king was reſolved to eruſn them effec- 
tually. He underſtood that the greater part of their proviſions had been con- 


ſumed hefore they ſet fail from Scotland, and foreſaw that they muſt be reduced 
to a ſtarving condition, if not ſupplied from the Engliſh colonies. That they 


might be debarred of all ſuch aſſiſtance, he ſent orders to the governors of 


© Jamaica, and the other Engliſh fettlements in America, to.iflue proclamations, 
. prohibiting, under the ſevereſt penalties, all his majeſty's ſubjects from holding 


any correſpondence with the Scottiſh colony, or ng it in any ſhape, with arms, 
ammunition, or proviſion, on pretence that they had not communicated their 


deſign to his majeſty, but had peopled Darien, in violation of the peace ſubſiſt- 
ing between him and his allies. Their colony was, doubtleſs, a very dangerous 
incroachment upon the Spaniards, as it would have commanded the paſſage be- 
tween Porto Bello and Panama, and divided the Spaniſh empire in America. 
The French king complained of the invaſion, and offered to ſupply the court 


Chap. VI. OF ENGLAND. 
of Madrid, with a fleet to diſlodge the interlopers. Colonna, marquis de Ca- 
nales, the Spaniſh ambaſſador at . court of London, preſented a memorial to 
king William, remonſtrating againſt the ſettlement of this colony, as a mark of 
diſregard, and a breach of the alliance between the two crowns; and declaring, 
that his maſter would take proper meaſures againſt ſuch hoſtilities. - The Scots 
affirmed, that the natives of Darien were Fee people, whom the Spaniards 
had in vain attempted to ſubdue : that therefore they had an original and un- 
controvertible right to diſpoſe of their own lands, part of which the company 
had purchaſed for a valuable conſideration. But, there was another cauſe more 
powerful than the remonſtrances of the Spaniſh court, to which this colony fell 
a ſacrifice; and, that was the jealouſy of the Engliſh traders and planters, 
Darien was faid to be a country abounding with gold, which would in a little 
time enrich the adventurers. The Scots were known to be an enterpriſing and 
pertinacious people; and their harbour near Golden-iſland was already declared 
a free-port. The Engliſh apprehended that their planters would be allured into 
this new colony, by the double proſpect of finding gold and plundering the Spa- 
niards : that the buccaneers in particular would chooſe it as their chief reſidence : 
that the plantations of England would be deſerted : that Darien would become 
another Algiers: and, that the ſettlement would produce a rupture with Spain, in 
conſequence of which the Engliſh effects in that kingdom would be confiſcated, 
The Dutch too, are ſaid to have been jealous of acompany, which in time might have 
roved their competitors in their illicit commerce to the Spaniſh main, and to have 
rdened the king's heart againſt the new ſettlers, whom he abandoned to their fate, 
notwithſtanding the repeated petitions and remonſtrances of their conſtituents. 
Famine compelled the firſt adventurers to quit the coaſt : a ſecond recruit of men 
and proviſions was ſent thither from Scotland; but, one of their ſhips laden 
with proviſion being burned by accident, they likewiſe deſerted the place: an- 
other reinforcement arrived, and being better provided than the two former, might 
have maintained their footing ; but, they were ſoon divided into factions that 
rendered all their ſchemes abortive. The Spaniards advanced againſt them; 
when finding themſelves incapable of withſtanding the enemy, they ſollicited a 


capitulation, by virtue of which they were permitted to retire. "Thus vaniſhed 


all the golden dreams of the Scottiſh nation, which had engaged in this deſign 
with incredible eagerneſs, and even embarked a greater ſum of money than 
ever they had advanced upon any other occaſion. They were now not only 
diſappointed in their expectations of wealth and affluence, but a great number 
of families was abſolutely ruined by the miſcarriage of the deſign, which they 
imputed ſolely to the conduct of king William. The whole kingdom of Scot- 
land ſeemed to join in the clamour that was raiſed 5 their ſovereign. 
They taxed him with double- dealing, inhumanity, and baſe ingratitude, to a 
people who had laviſhed their treaſure and beſt blood in ſupport of his govern- 
ment, and in the gratification of his ambition; and had their power been equal 
to their animoſity, in all probability a rebellion would have enſued, | 
S XXT. William, mean while, enjoyed himſelf at Loo, where he was viſited 
by the duke of Zell, with whom he had long cultivated an intimacy of friend- 
| ſhip: During his reſidence in this place, the earl of Portland and the grand 
penſionary of Holland, frequently conferred with the French ambaſſador count 
Tallard, upon the ſubject of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, The firſt plan of the par- 
Vol. IV. Cc | tition 
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tition being defeated by the death of the young prince of Bavaria, they found it 


neceſſary to concert another, and began a private negotiation for that purpoſe. 


The court of Spain, appriſed of their intention, ſent a written remonſtrance to 
Mr. Stanhope, the Engliſh miniſter at Madrid, expreſſing their reſentment at 
this unprecedented method of proceeding, and deſiring that a ſtop might be 


put to thoſe intrigues, ſeeing the king of Spain would of himſelf — the ne- 


eeſſary ſteps for preſerving the public tranquillity, in caſe he ſhould die without 


heirs of his body. A repreſentation of the fame kind was made to the mini- 
ſters of France and Holland; and the marquis de Canales, the Spaniſh ambaſ- 


fador at London, delivered a memorial to the lords. juſtices, couched in the moſt 


virulent terms, againſt this tranſaction, and even appealing from the king to 
the parliament. - This Spaniard was pleaſed with an opportunity to inſult king 
William, who hated his perſon, and bad forbid him the court, on account of his 
appearing covered in his majeſty's preſence. The regency had no ſooner commu- 
nicated this paper to the king, than he ordered the ambaſſador to quit the king- 
dom in eighteen days, and to remain within his own houſe till the time of his. 
departure; He was at the ſame time given to underſtand, that no writing 
would be received from him or any of his domeſtics. Mr. Stanhope was di- 
rected to complain at Madrid of the affront offered to his maſter, which he 
{tiled an inſolent and ſaucy attempt to ſtir up ſedition in the kingdom, by ap- 
— to the people and parliament of England againſt his majeſty. The 
of Spain juſtified what their miniſter had done, and in their turn ordered 
Mr. 2 — to leave their dominions. Don Bernardo de Quiros, the Spa- 
niſh ambaſſador in Holland, prepared a memorial on the ſame ſubject, to the 
ſtates · general; which, however, they refuſed to accept. Theſe remonſtrances 
did not interrupt the ion, in which Lewis was ſo eager, that he com- 
plained of William, a Abe h. had not employed his whole influence in prevailing 


— the Dutch to ſignify their acceſſion to the articles agreed upon by France 


and England: but, his Britannic majeſty found means to remove a den 
louſy. 
$ XXII. About the middle of October he ed to England, and con- 


femed upon the duke of Shrewſbury the office of chamberlain, vacant ſince the 


reſignation of Sunderland. Mr. Montague at the ſame period reſigned his ſeat 
at the treaſury-board, together with the chancellorſhip of the exchequer, either 
foreſeeing uncommon. difficulty in managing a houſe of commons, after they 
had been diſmiſſed in ill humour, or dreading the intereſt of his enemies, wha 
might procure: a vote, that his two places were inconſiſtent. The king 


the ſefhon of parliament on the ſixteenth day of November, with a long ſpeech, 


adviſing a further proviſion for the ſafety of the kingdom by ſea and land, and. 
the repairs of ſhips and fortifications; exhorting the commons to make good 
the deficiencies of the funds, diſcharge the debts of the nation, and provide the 
neceſſary ſupplies. He recommended fame good bill for the more effectual pre- 
venting and puniſhing unlawful and clandeſtine trading; and expreſſed a deſire, 
that ſome method ſhould be taken for employing the poor, which were become 
a burthen to the kingdom. He aſſured them, his reſolutions were to countenance 
virtue and diſcourage vice: and, that he would decline no difficulties and dan- 
gers, where the welfare and proſperity of the nation might be concerned. He 
. words, Since then our aims are only for * 


* 
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good, let us act with confidence in one anether; which will not fail, with 
God's bleſſing, to make me a happy king, and you a great and flouriſhing 
people. The commons were now become wanton in their diſguſt. Though 
they had recetved no real provocation, they reſolved to mortiſy him with their 
proceedings. They affected to put odious interpretations on the very harmleſs 
expreſſion of, . Let us act with confidence in one another.“ Inſtead of an addreſs 
of thanks, according to the uſual cuſtom, they preſented a ſullen remonſtrance, 
complaining, that a jealouſy and diſguſt had been raiſed of their duty and af- 
fection; and deſiring he would ſhew marks of his high diſpleaſure towards all 
perſons who had pretumed to miſrepreſent their proceedings to his majeſty. He 
declared, in his anſwer, that no perſon had ever dared to miſrepreſent their pro- 
ceedings; and, that if any ſhould preſume to impoſe upon him by ſuck calum- 
nies, he would treat them as his worſt enemies. oft 26866 *. 
SS XXII. The houſe was not in an humour to be appeaſed with ſoothing 
promiſes and proteſtations: they determined to diſtreſs him, by proſecuting his 
miniſters. During the war the colonies of North-America had grown rich by 
pyracy. One Kidd, the maſter of a ſloop, undertook to ſuppreſs the pyrates, 
provided the government would | furniſh him with a ſhip of thirty guns, well 
manned. The board of admiralty declaring, that ſuch a number of ſeamen 
could not be ſpared from the public ſervice, Kidd was equipped by the private 
ſubſcription of the lord - chancellor, the duke of Shrewſbury, the earls of Romi- 
ney, Orford, and Bellamont, Sir Edward Harriſon, and colonel Levingſtone of 
New-York. The king promiſed to contribute one half of the expence, and 
reſerved to himſelf one tenth of the profits; but, he never advanced the money. 
Kidd being thus equipped, and provided witch a commiſſion to act againſt the 
French, as well as to make war on certain pyrates therein mentioned by name, 
ſet ſail from Plymouth; but, inſtead of cruizing on the coaſt of America, di- 
rected his courſe to the Eaſt Indies, where he himſelf turned pyrate, and tock 
a rich ſhip belonging to the Moors. Having divided his booty with his crew, 
ninety of whom left him, in order to join other adventurers, he burned his on 
ſhip, and ſailed with this prize to the Weſt · Indies. There he purchaſed a _ 


2 


in which he ſteered for North-America, leaving part of his men in the prize to 
remain in one of the Leeward. iſlands, until they ſhould receive further inſtruc- 
tions. Arriving on the coaſt of New-York, he ſent one Emmet to make his 
peace with the earl of Bellamont, the governor. of that province, who inveigled 
him into a negotiation, in the courſe of which he was apprehended. Then his 
lordſhip ſent an account of his proceedings to the ſecretary of ſtate, deſiring, 
that he would ſend for the priſoners —— — as — no law in that 
colony for puniſhing pyracy with and the majority of the people favour- 
— — The admiralty, by order of the lords: juſtices, Each 

TheſhipRochefter to bring home the priſoners. and their effects; but, after hav 
ing been toſſed for ſome time with tempeſtuous weather, this veſſe] was obliged 
to return to Plymouth in a ſhattered condition; and the incident furniſſied the 
malcontents with a colour to paint the miniſtry as the authors and abettors of a 
pyratical expedition, which they wanted to ſcreen from the cognizance of the 
public. The old Eaſt-India company had complained to the regency of the 
capture made by Kidd in the Eaſt-Indies, apprehending, as the veſſel belonged 
tothe Moors, * of the Mogul. In the 
— | C 2 9 begin- 
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beginning of December this ſubject was brought abruptly: into the houſe: of 
commons, and a motion made, That the letters patent granted to the earl of 
Bellamont and others, of pyrates goods, were diſhonourable to the king, againſt 


the law of nations, contrary to the laws and ſtatutes: of the land, invaſive of 
property, and deſtructive of trade and commerce. A warm debate! enſued, . 


in the courſe of which, ſome members declamed with great bitterneſs againſt 
the chancellor and the duke of Shrewſbury, as partners in a pyratical ſcheme; 
but theſe imputations were refuted, and the motion was rejected by a great 


majority. Not, but that they might have juſtly ſtigmatized the expedition as a 


4 
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little mean adventure, in which thoſe noblemen had embarked with a view to 
their own private advantage. Aton 311: 44 


XXIV. While this affair was in agitation among the commons, the atten- 
tion of the upper houſe was employed upon the caſe of Dr. Watſon, biſhop af 
St. David's, This prelate was ſuppoſed to have payed a valuable conſideration 


for his biſhopric ; and, after his elevation, had fold the preferments in his gift, 


with a view of being reimburſed. He was accuſed of ſimony; and, after a ſo-.. 


lemn hearing before the archbiſhop of Canterbury and ſix ſuffragans, convicted 


and deprived. - Then he pleaded his privilege : fo that the affair was brought 
into the houſe of lords, who refuſed to own him as a peer after he had ceaſed 
to be a biſhop. Thus diſappointed, he had recourſe to the court of delegates, 


by whom the archbiſhop's fentence was confirmed. The next effort that the 


commons made, with a view of mortifying king William, was to raiſe a cla. 


mour againſt Dr. Burnet, biſhop of Sarum. ' He was repreſented in the houſe: 
as a very unfit preceptor for the duke of 'Glouceſter, both as a Scottiſſi man, 


and author of that paſtoral letter which had been burned by order of the par- 


liament, for aſſerting, that William had a right to the crown from conqueſt; A 
motion was made for addreſſing his majeſty, that this prelate might be diſmiſſed 
from his employment, but rejected by a great majority. Burnet had acted with 
uncommon integrity in accepting the truſt. © He had declined the office, which 
he was in a manner forced to accept. He had offered to reſign his biſhopric, 
thinking the employment of a tutor would interfere with the duty of a paſtor. 
He infiſted upon the duke's reſidence all the ſummer at Windſor, which is in 
the dioceſe of Sarum ; and added to his private charities the whole income of 


his new office. | 
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XXV. The circumftance on which the anticourtiers built their chief hope 


7 


- . of diſtreſſing or diſgracing the government, was the inquiry into the Iriſh: for- 
feitures, which the king had diſtributed among his own dependants. The com- 
miſſioners appointed by parliament to examine theſe particulars, were Anneſley,. 
- Trenchard, Hamilton, Langford, the earl of Drogheda, Sir Francis Brewſter, 
and Sir Richard Leving. The firſt four were actuated by all the virulence of 
faction: the other three were ſecretly guided by miniſterial influence. They 
began their inquiry in Ireland, and proceeded with ſuch ſeverity as ſeemed to 
flo rather from reſentment to the court, than from a love of juſtice! and abhor- 
rence of corruption. They in particular ſcrutinized a grant of an eſtate which 


the king had made to Mrs. Villiers, now counteſs of Orkney, ſo as to expoſe 
his majeſty's partiality for that favourite, and ſubject him to an additional load. 


of popular odium. In the courſe of their examination, the earl of Drogheda, 
Leying, and Brewſter, oppoſed the reſt of the commiſſioners in divers articles of 


the 
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the report, which they refuſed to ſign, and ſent over a memorial to the houſe 
of commons, explaining their reaſons for diſſenting from their colleagues. By 
this time, however, they were conſidered as hirelings' of the court, and no re- 
gard was payed to their repreſentations. The others delivered their report, de- 
claring, that a million and an half of money might be raiſed from the ſale of the 
confiſcated eſtates; and a bill was brought in for applying them to the uſe of 
the public. A motion being made to reſerve a third part for the king's diſpo- 

ſal ; it was over- ruled: then the commons paſſed an extraordinary vote, im- 
porting, That they would not receive any petition from any perſon whatſoever 
concerning the grants: and, That they would conſider the great ſervices per- 
formed by the commiſſioners appointed to inquire into the forfeited eſtates. 
They reſolved, That the four commiſſioners who had ſigned the report, had ac- 
quitted themſelves with underſtanding, courage, and integrity: and, . That 

Sir Richard Leving, as author of grôundleſs and ſcandalous aſperſions caſt 
upon his four colleagues, ſhould be committed priſoner to the Tower. They 
afterwards came to the following reſolution, which was F to the king in 
form of an addreſs: That the procuring and paſſing thoſe grants had occaſioned” 
great debts upon the nation, and heavy taxes upon the peoph 5 and highly re- l 
flected upon the king's honour : and, That the officers and inſtruments con- 
cerned in che ſame, had highly failed in the performance of their truſt and 
duty. The king anſwered, That he was not only led by inclination, but 
thought himſelf obliged in juſtice, to reward thoſe who had ſerved well in the 
reduction of Ireland, out of the eſtates. forfeited to him by the rebellion in that 
kingdom. He obſerved, that as the long war had left the nation much in debt, 
their taking juſt and effectual ways for leſſening that debt, and ſupporting pub-" 
lie credit, was what, in his opinion, would beſt contribute to the honour, inte- 
reſt, and ſafety of the kingdom. This anſwer kindled a flame of indignation 
in the houſe. They forthwith. reſolyed, That the adviſer of it had uſed his ut- 
moſt endeavours to create a miſunderſtanding and jealouſy between the king” 
and his people. 0 ĩ 
S XXVI. They prepared, finiſhed, and paſſed a bill of reſumption. The) 

ordered the report of the commiſſioners, together with the king's promiſe and 
ſpeeches, and the former reſolutions of the houſe touching the bote eſtates 
in Ireland, to be printed and publiſhed for their juſtification; and they reſolved, 
That the procuring or paſſing exorbitant grants by any member, now of the 
privy- council, or by any other that had been a privy- counſellor, in this, or any 

former reign, to his uſe or benefit, was a high crime and miſdemeanour.. I hat 
Juſtice might be done to purchaſers and creditors. in the act of reſumption, thir- 
teen truſtees were authoriſed and impowered to hear and determine all claims 
relating to thoſe eſtates, to ſell them to the beſt purchaſers; and the money 

ariſing from the ſale was appropriated to pay the arrears of the army. It 
paſſed under the title of a bill for granting an aid to his majeſty, by the ſale of 
the forfeited and other eſtates. and intereſts in Ireland; and, that it might un- 
dergo no alteration in the houſe of lords, it was conſolidated with the money- 
bill for the ſervices of the year. In the houſe of lords it produced warm de- 
bates; and ſome alterations were made, which the commons unanimouſly re- 
jected. They ſeemed to be now, more than ever, exaſperated againſt the miniſ- 
try, and ordered a liſt of the priyyt council to be be layed. before the U 
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Burnet. 
Oldmixon. 
Cole's Mem. 
State Tracts. 
Lamberty. 
Tindal. 
Ralph. 


An. Ch. 1500. 


THE HISTORY Book VII. 
Thelords de manded conferences, which ſerved only to exaſperate the two houſes 
againſt each other; for, the lords inſiſted upon their amendments, and the 
commons were fo provoked at their interfering in a money. bill, that they de- 
termined to give a Toofe to their reſentment. They ordered all the doors of 
their hotiſe to be ſhut, that no members ſhould go forth. Then they took inte 


eonſideration the report of the Triſh forfeitures, with the liſt of the privy-counſel- 


lors; and a queſtion was moved, That an addreſs Thould be made to his majeſty, 
to remove John lord Somers, chancellor of England, from hispreſence and coun 
cils for ever. This, however, was carried in the negative by a great majority. 
The king was extremely chagrined at the bill, which he conſidered as an in- 
vaſion of his prerogative, an mfult on his perſon, and an injury to his friends 
and ſervants; and, he at firſt reſolved to hazard all the conſequences of refuſing 
to paſs it into a la : but, he was diverted from his purpoſe by the remonſtrances 


of thoſe in whom he chiefly confided: He could not, however, diſſemble his 


reſentment. He became füllen, peeviſh, and moroſt; and his enemies did not 
fail to make uſe of this additional ill humour, as a proof of his averſion to the 
Engliſh people. Though the motion againſt the chancellor bad miſcarried, 
the commons reſolved to addreſs his majefty, chat no perſon who was not a na- 


tive of his dominions, except his royal * prince George of Denmark, 
O 


be admitted into his majeſty's councils in England or Ireland. This re- 
folntion was levelled againft the earls of Portland, Albemarle, and Galway; 
but, before the addreſs could be preſented, the king went to the houſe of peers, 
and having paſſed the bill which had produced ſuch a'ferment, with ſome others, 
commanded the earl of Bridgewater, ſpeaker of the houſe in the abſence of the 
chancellor, who was mdifpoſed, to prorogue the parliament to the twenry-third 
XXVII. In the courſe of this ſeſſion, the commons having proſecuted their 
inquiry into the conduct of Kidd, brought in a bill for the more effectual ſup- 
preffion of pyracy, which paſſed into a law; and afterwards underſtanding, that 
Kidd was brought over to England, preſented an addreſs to the king, deſiring, 
that he might not be tried, diſcharged, or pardoned, till the next ſeſſion of par 
liament; and his — — — with their requeſt. Boiling ſtill with indig- 
nation againſt the lord - chancellor, who had turned many diſaffected perſons 
out of the commiſſion of the peace, the houſe ordered a bill to be prepared for 
qualifying ra of the peace; and appointed a committee to inſpect che com- 
miſſions. This reporting, that many diſſenters, and men of ſmall fortunes de- 
pending on the court, were put into thoſe places, the commons declared, in an 
addreſs, That it would much conduce to the ſerviee of his majeſty, and the good 


of this kingdom, that gentlemen of quality and good eſtates ſhould be reſtored, 


and put into the commiſſions of the peace and ſieutenancy: and, that men of 
ſmall eſtates be neither continued, nor put into the ſaid commiſſons. Thie 
king aſſured them he was of the ſame opinion: that he would give directions 
accordingly. They were fo mollified by this inſtance of his eondeſeenſion, that 


they thanked him in a body for his gracious anſwer. They paſſed a bill to 


exculpate ſuch as had > =p —_— the aſſociation, either _— miſtake, 
or want of opportunity. __ ed a petition from the Lancaſhire clergy, 
complaining of the infolence and attempts of popith prieſts, they appointed a 
committee to inquire how far the laws againſt popiſh refugees had been put in 


8 execution; 
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execution: and upon the report a bill was brought in, complying with the prayer 
of the petition. It 2 — a further reward to ſuch perſons as ſhould diſcover 
and convict popiſh prieſts. and jeſuits 3 and perpetual impriſonment for thoſe 
convicted on the oath of one or more wi It enacted, That no perſon 
born after the twenty · fifth day of March next enſuing, being a papiſt, ſhould 
be capable of inheriting any title of honour or eſtate within the kingdom of 
England, dominion > Wales, or town of Berwick upon Tweed: and, That 
no papiſt ſhould. be capable of purchafing any lands, tenements, or-heredita- 
ments, either in his own. name, or in the name of any other perſon in truſt for 
| him, Several alterations were made in this firſt draught, before it was finiſhed 
and ſent. up to the lords, ſome of whom propoſed amendments: theſe, however, 
were not adopted; and the hill obtained the royal aſſent, contrary io the ek. 
pectation of thoſe ho proſecuted the meaſure, on the ſuppoſition that the king 
Was. a favourer of papiſts. After all, the bill was deficient in neceflary clauſes 
to enforce execution; ſo that the law was very little regarded in the ſequel.  -- 
A .XXVIIL. The court ſuſtained another inſult from the old Eaſt - India com- 
Pan, who petitioned che houſe, that they might be continued by parliamen- 
ity during the remaining part of the time preſcribed i in their charter. 
9 „— the ſame time, publiſhed a ſtate of their caſe, in which they expatiated 
upon the equity of their claims, and magnified the injuries they had-yndergons. 
The new company. drew up an anſwer to this remonſtrance, expoſing the cor- 
n of their adverſaries. But, the influence of their great patron, Mr. 
niſtr 


tague, was now yaniſhed : the ſupply was not yet diſcuſſed, and the mi- 


would not venture n the commons, who ſeemed propitious to 
the old company; and actually paſſed a bill in their favour. This meeting with 
no oppoſition in the upper houſe, was enacted into a law, renewing their eſta- 
bliſhment: ſo that now there were two rival companies of metchants trad- 
ing to the Eaſt- Indies. The commons, not yet ſatisfied with the vexations 

to which they had expoſed their ſovereign, paſſed a bill to appoint commiſ- 
fioners for taking and examining the public accounts. Another law was. 
made, to prohibit. the uſe of India ls. and ſtuffs. which interfered with 
the Engliſh manufactures: a third, to take off the duties on the exportation of 
woollen manufactures, corn, grain, meal, bread, and biſcuit : and à fourth, in 


which proviſion was made for puniſhing governors, or commanders in chief gf 


antations and. colonies, in caſe they ſhould commit any crimes or acts of in- 
juſtice and oppreſſion in the exerciſe of their adminiſtration. 
S XXIX.; The people of Scotland {till continued in violent agitatian. 
They publiſhed a pamphlet, containing a detail of their grievances, which. 
they in a great meaſure , aſcribed to his majeſty, A complaint being pre 
71 to the houſe of commons againſt this performance, it was voted a 
falſe, ſcandalous, and traitorous libel, and ordered to be buzned by the hands 
93 — man. The commons addreſſed his majeſty, to iſſue his 
royal proclamation for apprehending the author, printer, andi publiſdex, of the 
faid libel; and he complied with their requeſt. The Scottiſh company bad. 
ſent up an addreſs to the king, in behalf of ſome adventurers who were 
— detained priſoners in Carthagena; but lord Baſil Hamilton, who 
undertook the charge of this petition, was refuſed admittance to his majeſty, 
on, pretence of his 2 ſuſpected of nden to the government. 1 
eing. 
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king, however, wrote to his council for Scotland, that he would demand the 
enlargement of the priſoners, and countenance any laudable meaſure that could 
advance the trade of that kingdom. The directors of the company, not con- 
tent with this declaration, importuned their lord chancellor, who was in Lon- 
don, to procure acceſs for lord Bafil Hamilton; and the miniftry took ſhelter 
from their ſollicitations behind a parliamentary inquiry. The ſubje& of the 
"Scottiſh colony being introduced into the houſe of lords, where the miniſterial 
influence preponderated, a vehement debate aroſe, not from any regard to the 


- "Intereſt of Scotland, but from mere oppoſition to the court, which however tri- 


umphed in the iſſue. A motion was made, that the ſettlement of the Scotch colony 


at Darien, was inconſiſtent with the good of the plantation- trade of England; and 


in the affirmative by a ſmall majority. Then they preſented an addreſs, 


declaring their fympathy with the loſſes of their fellow - ſubjects, and their opi- 


nion, that a proſecution of the deſign muſt end, not only in far greater diſap- 

intments to themſelves, but alfo prove very inconvenient to the trade and 
quiet of the kingdom. They reminded him of the addreſs of both houſes, 
touching that ſettlement ; and they expreſſed their approbation of the orders he 


had ſent to the governors of the plantations on this ſubject. The king, in his 


anſwer to the addreſs, in which the commons refuſed to concur, took the oppor- 
tunity of exhorting them to conſider of an union between the two kingdoms, as 
a meaſure, than Which nothing could more contribute to their mutual ſecurity 
and advantage. The lords, in purſuance of this advice, prepared a bill, ap- 
pointing certain commiſſioners of the realm of England to treat with commiſſi- 
oners of Scotland for the weal of both kingdoms; but, it was obſtructed in the 
houſe of commons, who were determined to thwart every ſtep that might tend 
to leſſen the diſguſt, or appeaſe the animoſity of the Scottiſh nation. The mal- 
contents inſinuated, that the king's oppoſition to the Scottiſh company, flowed 
neither from his regard to the intereſt of England, nor from his punctual ob- 


ſervance of treaties with Spain; but, ſolely from his attachment to the Dutch, 


who maintained an advantageous trade from the iſland of Curagoa to the Spa- 
niſh plantations in America, and were apprehenſive that the Scottiſh colony 
would deprive” them of this commerce. This interpretation ſerved as fuel to 
the flame already kindled in Scotland, and induſtriouſly blown up by the ca- 
lumnies of the Jacobites. Their parliament adopted the company as a national 
concern, by voting, That the colony of Caledonia in Darien was a legal and 


_ rightful ſettlement, - which the parliament would maintain and ſupport. On 


account of this reſolution the ſeſſion was for ſome time diſcontinued ; but, when 
the Scots underſtood their new ſettlement was totally abandoned, their capital 
loſt, and all their hope intirely vaniſhed, the whole nation was ſeized with a 
tranſport of fury. They loudly exclaimed, that they had been facrificed and 
baſely betrayed in that quarter where they were intitled to protection. T hey 
concerted an addreſs to the king, couched in a very high ſtrain, repreſenting 
the neceſſity of an immediate parliament. It was circulated about the kingdom 
for ſubſeriptions, ſigned by a great number of thoſe who ſat in parliament, 


and preſented to the king by lord Roſs, Who with ſome others was deputed for 


that purpoſe. The king told them, they ſnould know his intention in Scot- 
land; and in the mean time, adjourned their parliament by proclamation. The 


| people, exaſperated at this new provocation, began to form the draught of a 
ef | 2 | 


ſecond 


Chap/VI. OF ENGLAND. 
ſecond national addreſs, to be ſigned by the ſhires and boroughs of the kingdom: 
bur, before this could be finiſhed, the king wrote a letter to the duke of Queenſ- 
berry, and the privy council of that nation, which was publiſhed for the ſatiſ- 
faction of the people. He profeſſed himſelf grieved at nation's loſs, and 
willing to grant what might be needful for the relief and eaſe of the kingdom. 
He affured them he had their intereſt at heart; and that his good fubjedts 
ſhould have convincing proofs of his fincere inclination to advance the wealth 
and proſperity of that his antient kingdom. He faid he hoped this declara- 
tion would be ſatisfactory to all good men: that they would not ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be miſled ; nor give advantage to enemies, and ill-defigning perſons, 
ready to ſeize every opportunity of embroiling the government. He gave them 
to underſtand, that his neceflary abſence had occaſioned the late adjournment ; 
but as ſoon as God ſhould bring him back, their parliament ſhould be aſſembled. 
Even this explanation, 48810 by all the Fall = and addreſs of his miniſters, 
failed in allaying the national ferment, which roſe to the very verge of rebellion. 
S XXX. The king, who, from his firſt acceſſion to the throne; had veered 
occaſionally from one ” 12K to another, according to the circumſtances of his 
affairs, and the oppoſition he encountered, was at this period fo incenſed and 
embarraſſed by the caprice and inſolence of the commons, that he willingly - 
lent an ear to the leaders of the Tories, who undertook to manage the 'parha- 
ment according to his pleaſure, provided he would part with ſome of his mi- 
niſters, who were peculiarly odious to the commons. The perſon againſt 
whom their anger was chiefly directed, was the lord chancellor Somets, the 
moſt active leader of the Whig-party. They demanded his diſmiſſion, and 
the king exliorted him to reſign his office; but he refuſing to take any ſtep 
that might indicate a fear of his enemies, or a conſciouſneſs of guilt, the king 
ſent a peremptory order for the ſeals by the lord Jerſey, to whom Somers de- 
livered them without heſitation. They were ſucceſſively offered to lord chief - 
juſtice Holt, and Trevor the attorney- general, who declined accepting ſuch a 
precarious office. Mean while the king granted a temporary commiſſion to 
three judges to ſit in the court of chancery; and at length beſtowed the ſeals, 
with the title of lord-keeper, on Sir Nathan Wright, one of the ſerjeants at 
law, a man but indifferently qualified for the office to which he was now pre- 
ferred. Though the king ſeemed altogether attached to the Tories, and in- 
clined to a new parliament, no perſon appeared to take the lead in the affairs of 
government; and, indeed, for ſome time tine the adminiſtration ſeemed to be 
under no particular direction. | | | 
* $ XXXT. During the tranſactions of the laſt ſeſſion, the negotiation for a 
ſecond partition-treaty was carried on in London by the French miniſter Tal- 
tard, in conjunction with the earls of Portland and Jerſey, and ſoon brought to 
perfection. On the twenty-firſt day of February, the treaty was As gy in 
London; and, on the twenty- fifth of the next month, it was ſubſcribed at the 
Hague by Briord the French envoy, and the plenipotentiaries of the ſtares · ge- 
neral. By this convention the treaty of Ryſwick was confirmed. The con- 
tracting parties agreed, That in caſe of his catholie majeſty*s dying without iſſue, 
the dauphin ſhould poſſeſs, for himfelf and his heirs} the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily, the iſlands of St. Stephano, Porto Hercole, Orbitello, Telamone, 
Porto-Longone, Piombino, the city 1 marquiſate of Final, the . 
Vol. IV. D | 
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_ Swediſh miniſter in England demanded that aſliſtance of William which 
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1 the dutchies of Lorrain and Bar, in exchange for which the 
ke of Lorraine ſhould enjoy the dutchy of Milan; but that the county of 
Biche ſhould remain in ſovereignty. to af: prince of Vaudemont : That the 
archduke Charles ſhould inherit the kingdom of Spain, and all its dependencies 
in and out of Europe; but, in caſe of his dying without iſſue, it ſhould de- 
volye to ſome other child of the emperor, excepting him who ſhould fucceed 
as emperor or king of the Romans: That this monarchy ſhould never deſcend 
to a king of France or dauphin; and that three months ſhould be allowed to 
te emperor, to conſider whether or not he would accede to this treaty. 

Vhether the French king was really ſincere in his profeſſions at this juncture, 
or propoſed this treaty with a view to make a clandeſtine uſe of it at the court 
of Spain for more intereſted purpoſes, it is not eaſy to determine: at firlt, 
however, it was concealed from the notice of the public, as if the parties had 
relolyed to take no ſtep, in conſequence of it, during the life of his catholic 


of, 
dy 


XXII. In the beginning of July, the king embarked for Holland, after 


having appointed 5 to govern the kingdom in his abſence. On the 
twenty-ninth day of the Mex month, the young duke of Glouceſter, the 
only remaining child of ſeventeen whom, the princels, Anne had borne, died of 
a malignant fever, in the eleventh year of his age. His death was much la- 
mented by the greater part of the Engliſh nation, not only on account of his 
promiſing talents and gentle behaviour, but alſo. as it left the ſucceſſion unde- 
termined, and might create diſputes of fatal conſequence to the nation. The 
Jacobites openly exulted in an event which they imagined would remove the 
chief bar to the intereſt of. the prince of Wales; but the proteſtants generally 
turned their eyes upon the princeſs Sophia, electreſs dowager of Hanover, and 
grand-daughter of James I. It was with a view to concert the eſtabliſhment 
of her ſucceſſion, that the court of Brunſwick now returned the viſit of king 
William. The preſent ſtate of affairs in England, however, afforded a very 
uncomfortable proſpect. The people were generally alienated from the perſon 
2 government of the reigning king, upon whom they ſeem to have ſurfeited. 
The vigour of their minds was deſtroyed. by luxury and ſloth: the ſeverity of 
their morals was relaxed by a long habit of venality and corruption. The 
king's health began to decline, and even his faculties decayed apace. No per- 
ſon was appointed to aſcend the throne when it ſhould become vacant. The 
Jacobite faction alone was eager, vigilant, enterpriſing, and elate. They diſ- 
patched Mr. Graham, brother of lord Preſton, to the court of St. Germain's, 
immediately after the death of the duke of Glouceſter :. they began to beſtir 


_ themſelves all over the kingdom. A report was ſpread, that the princeſs Anne 


had privately ſent a meflage to her father; and Britain was once more threat- 
ened with civil war, contuſion, anarchy, and run. 
 $ XXXII, In the mean time, king William was not inactive. The kings 


of Denmark and Poland, with the eleftor of Brandenburg, had formed a 


league to cruſh. the young king of Sweden, by invading his dominions on dif- 
ferent ſides. The Poles actually entered Livonia, and undertook the fiege of 
Riga; while the king of Denmark having demoliſhed ſome forts in Holſtein, | 

the duke of which was connected with Sweden, inveſted Tonninghen. The 


had 
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had been ſtipulated in a late renewal of the antient treaty between England 


and Sweden. The ſtates of Holland were ſollicited to the fame purpoſe, Ac- 
cordingly, a fleet of thirty ſail, Engliſh and Dutch, was ſent to the Pikkic, un- 
der the command of Sir George Rooke, who joined the Swediſh ſquadron and 
bombarded Copenhagen, to which the Daniſh fleet had retired. At the ſame time, 


the duke of Lunenburg, with the Swediſh forces which happened to be at 


Bremen, paſſed the Elbe, and marched to the aſſiſtance of the duke of Hol- 
ſtein. The Danes immediately abandoned the ſiege of Tonninghen; and a 
body of Saxons, who had made an irruption into the territories of the duke of 


Brunſwick, were obliged to retreat in diſorder. By the mediation of William, 


a negotiation was begun for a treaty between Sweden and Denmark, which, in 
order to quicken, Charles the young king of Sweden made a deſcent upon the 


ille of Zealand. This was executed with great ſucceſs. Charles was the firſt 


man who landed; and here he exhibited ſuch marks of courage and conduct, 
far above his years, as equally aſtoniſhed and intimidated his adverfaries. 
Then he determined to beſiege Copenhagen; a reſolution which ſtruck” ſuch 
terror into the Danes, that they proceeded with redoubled diligence in the 
treaty, which was brought to a concluſion, between Denmark, Sweden, and 
Holſtein, about the middle of Auguſt. Then the Swedes retired to Schonen, 


and the ſquadrons of the maritime powers returned from the Baltic. 


p 


$ XXXIV. When the new partition-treaty was communicated by the mini- 
ſters of the contracting parties to the other powers of Europe, it genetally met 
with a very unfavourable conſtruction. Saxony and the northern crowns were 
ſtill embroiled with their own quarrels, conſequently could not give much at- 
tention to ſuch a remote tranſaction. The princes of Germany appeared cautious 
and dilatory in their anſwers, unwilling to be concerned in any plan that might 
excite the reſentment of the houſe of Auſtria. The elector o N 
in particular, had ſet his heart upon the regal dignity, which he hoped to o 
tain from the favour and authority of the emperor. The Italian ſtates were 
averſe to the partition treaty, from their apprehenſion of ſeeing France in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Naples, and other diſtricts of their country. The duke of Savoy af- 
fected a myſterious neutrality, in hope of being able to barter his conſent for 
ſome conſiderable advantage. The Swiſs cantons declined acceding as g a- 
rantees. The emperor expreſſed his aſtoniſhment that any diſpoſition ſhonſd be 
made of the Spaniſh monarchy, without the conſent of the preſent poſſeſſor, 
and the ſtates of the kingdom. He obſerved, that neither juſtice or decorum 
could warrant the contracting powers to compel him, who was the rightful heir, 
to accept a part of his inheritance within three months, under penalty of for- 
feiting even that ſhare to a third perſon not yet named; and he declared, that 
he could take no final reſolution, until he ſhould know the fentiments of his 


_ catholic majeſty, on an affair in which their mutual intereſt was ſo nearly*coh- 


cerned. Leopold was actually engaged in a negotiation with the King of 
Spain, who ſigned a will in favour of his ſecond fon Charles; yet he took” no 


_ meaſures. to ſupport the diſpoſition, either Donne the archduke with a fuf- 
f Dil HFI 365. 


ficient force into Spain, or by detaching troops into Italy. rr | 
$ XXXV. The people of Spain'were exaſperated at the inſolence of the three 


foreign powers who pretended to parcel out their dominions. Their pride took 


the alarm, at the proſpect of their monarchy's being diſmembeted ; and rhe 
a D d 2 | grandees 
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grandees repined at the thought of loſing ſo many lucrative governments, 
which they now enjoyed. The king's life became everyday more and more 
precarious,” from frequent returns of his diſorder. The miniſtry was weak 
and divided, the nobility factious, and the people diſcontented. The hearts 
of the nation had been alienated from the houſe of Auſtria, by the inſolent 
carriage and rapacious diſpoſition of the queen Mariana. Ihe French had 
gained over to their intereſts the cardinal Portocarrero, the marquis de Monterey, 
with many other noblemen and perſons of diſtinction. Theſe perceiving the 
ſentiments of the people, employed their emiſſaries to raiſe a general cry that 


France alone could maintain the ſueceſſion intire; that the houſe of Auſtria 
was feeble and exhauſted, and any prince of that line muſt owe his chief ſup- 


port to deteſtable heretics. Portocarrero tampered with the weakneſs of his 
be He. repeated and exaggerated all theſe ſuggeſtions: he adviſed him 

to conſult his holineſs pope Innocent XII. on this momentous point of regu- 
lating the ſucceſſion. I hat pontiff, who was a creature of France, haying 


taken the advice of a college of cardinals, determined, that the renunciation 


of Maria Thereſa, was invalid and null, as being founded upon compulſion, 
and contrary to the fundamental laws of the Spaniſn monarchy. He therefore 
exhorted king Charles to contribute to the propagation of the faith, and the 
repoſe of Chriſtendom, by making a new will in favour of a grandſon of the. 
French monarch. This admonition was ſeconded by the remonſtrances of 


Portocarrero; and the weak prince complied with the propoſal. In the mean 


time, the king of France ſeemed to act heartily, as a principal in the treaty of 
partition. His miniſters at foreign courts co- operated with thoſe of the mari- 
time powers, in ſolliciting the acceſſion of the different powers in Europe. 
When count Zinzendorf, the Imperial ambaſſador at Paris, preſented a me- 
morial, deſiring to know what part France would act, ſhould the king of Spain, 
voluntarily place a grandſon of Lewis upon the throne, the marquis de Torcy . 
anſwered in writing, that his moſt chriſtian majeſty would by no means liſten 
to ſuch a propoſal: nay, when the emperor's: miniſter gave them to under- 
ſtand that his maſter was ready to begin a ſeparate negotiation with the court 
of Verſailles touching the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, Lewis declared he could not treat 
on that fubje& without the concurrence of his allies. 
$ XXXVI. The nature of the partition · treaty was no ſooner known in 
England, than condemned by the moſt intelligent part of the nation. They 
firſt of all complained, that ſuch an important affair ſhould be concluded with- 
out the advice of parliament. They obſerved, that the ſcheme; was unjuſt. 
and the execution of it hazardous: that, in concerting the terms, the maritime 
wers ſeemed” to have acted as partiſans of France; for the, poſſeſſion of 
aples and the Tuſcan ports would ſubject Italy to her dominion, and inter- 
fere with the Engliſh trade to the Levant and iterranean; while Guipuſ- 
coa, on any future cn ner would afford another inlet into the heart of the 
Spaniſh dominions: they, for theſe: reaſons, pronounced the e ug 
of the balance of power, and prejudicial to the intereſt of England. All theſe 
arguments were trumpeted by the malcontents, ſo that the whole kingdom 
. oed with the elamour of diſaffection; while Sir Chriſtopher Muſgraye, and 


others of the Lory faction, began to think in earneſt of eſtabliſhing the ſuc⸗ gb 


ceſſion of the Engliſh crown upon the perſon of the prince of Wales. They 
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are ſaid to have ſent over Mr. Graham to St. Germain's with overtures to this 
purpoſe, and an aſſurance that a motion would be made in the houſe of com- 
mons, to paſs a vote that the crown ſhould not be ſupported in the execution f 
the partition: treaty. King William was not ignorant of the cenſure be had 
undergone, and not a little alarmed to find himſelf ſo unpopular among his o.] 
ſubjects. That he might be tlie more able to beſtow his attention eftectually 
upon the affairs of England, he reſolved to take ſome meaſures/for: the ſatif- 
faction of the Scottiſh nation. He permitted the parliament of that kingdom 
to meet on the twenty: eighth day of October, and wrote a letter to them from 
his houſe at Loo, containing an aſſurance that he would concur in every thing 
that could be reaſonably propoſed for maintaining and advancing the peace and 
welfare of their kingdom. He promiſed to give his royal aſſent to ſuch acts 
as they ſhould frame for the better eſtabliſhment of the preſbyterian diſcipline, 
for preventing the growth of popery, ſuppreſſing vice and 1mmorality, encourag»: _ - 
ing piety and virtue, preſerving and ſecuring perſonal liberty, regulating and 
advancing trade, retrieving the loſſes, and promoting the intereſt of their 
African and Indian companies. He expreſſed his concern that he: could nor- 
aſſert the company's right. of eſtabliſhing a colony at:Darien, without diſturb- 
ing the peace of Chriſtendom, and entailing a ruinous war on that his ancient 
kingdom. He recommended unanimity and diſpatch in raiſing competent taxes 
for their own defence; and told them he had thought fit to continue the due 
of Queenſberry in the office of high commiſſioner. Notwithſtanding this 
ſoothing addreſs, the national reſentment continued to rage, and the parlia- 
ment ſeemed altogether intractable. By this time the company had received : 
certain tidings of the intire ſurrender of their ſettlement ;: and, on the firlikday +. 
of the ſeſſion, they repreſented to parliament, that for want of due protection 
abroad, ſome perſons had been encouraged to break in upon their privileges 
even at home. This remonſtrance was ſucceeded by another national addreſs+ . 
to the king, who told them he could not take any further notice of that affair, 
ſince the parliament was now aſſembled; and he had already made a declara - 
tion, with which he hoped all his faithful ſubjects would be ſatisſied. Neyer- 
theleſs, he found it abſolutely neceſſary to practiſe other expedients for allaying 
the ferment of that nation. His miniſters and their agents beſtirred them. 
ſelves ſo ſucceſsfully, that the heats in parliament were entirely cooled, and 
the outcry of che people ſubſided into unavailing murmurs. The parliament J 
reſolved; That in confideration of their great deſiverance by his majeſty; ane 
in that, next under God, their ſafety and happineſs wholly depended on his: 
preſervation and that of his government, they would ſupport both to the ut- 
molt of their power, and maintain ſuch forces as ſhould be requiſite for thoſe 
ends. They paſſed an act for keeping on foot three thouſand men for ( W 
years, to be maintained by a land-tax. Then the commiſſioner produced che 
king's letter, defiring to have eleven hundred men on his on account tothe 
firſt day of June following: they forthwith complied: with this: recueſt, and. Na 
were prorogued to the ſixth of May. The ſupernumerary: troops were ſent 
over to the ſtates- general; and the earl of Argyle was honoured With the title 
of duke, as 4 1 for having concurred with the commiſſionet in ma- 
naging this ſeſſion parliament. eee HB990 gOο⁰/e e en to 10 
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SXXXVII. King William had returned to England on the eighteenth day 
of October, not a little chagrined at the perplexities in which he found himſelf 
involved; and, in the beginning of che next month, he received advice that 
the king of Spain was actually dead. He could not be ſurpriſed at this event, 
which had been ſo long expected; but it was attended with a circumſtance 
which he had not foreſeen. Charles, by his laſt will, had declared the duke 
of Anjou, ſecond ſon of the dauphin, the ſole heir of the Spaniſh monarchy. 
In — this prince ſhould die without iſſue, or inherit the crown of France, 
he willed that Spain ſhould devolve to the duke of Berry, in default of him 

and children, to the archduke Charles and his heirs, failing of whom, to the 
dukeof Savoy and his poſteriry. He likewiſe recommended a match between 
the duke of Anjou and one of the archdutcheſſes. When this teſtament was 
firſt notified to the French court, Lewis ſeemed to heſitate between his incli- 
nation and engagements to William and the ſtates-general. Madam de Main- 
tenon is ſaid to have joined her influence to that of the dauphin, in perſuading 
the king to accept of the will; and Pontchartrain was engaged to ſupport the 
ſame meaſure.” A cabinet-council was called in her apartment. The reſt of the 
miniſtry declared for the treaty of partition: the king affected a kind of neu- 
trality. The dauphin ſpoke for his ſon, with an air of reſolution he had 
never aſſumed before: Pontchartrain ſeconded his arguments: Madam de 
Mlaintenon aſked what the duke of Anjou had done to provoke the king, that 
he ſhould be barred of his right to that ſueceſſion? Then the reſt of the mem - 
bers eſpouſed the dauphin's opinion; and the king owned himſelf convinced by 
their reaſons. In all probability the deciſion of this council was pre viouſſy 
ſettled in private. After the will was accepted, Lewis cloſetted the duke of 
Anjou, to whom he ſaid, in preſence of the marquis des Rios, Sir, the king 
of Spain has made you a king. The grandees demand you; the people 
. £6: wiſh for you, and I give my conſent, Remember only, you are a prince of 

France. I recommend to you to love your people, to gain their affection 
by the lenity of your government, and render yourſelf worthy of the throne 
you are going to aſcend!.“ The new monarch was congratulated on his ele - 
vation by all the princes of the blood: nevertheleſs, the duke of Orleans and 
his ſon proteſted againſt the will, becauſe the archduke was placed next in 
ſucceſſion to the duke of Berry, in bar of their right as deſcendants of Anne of 
Auſtria, whoſe renunciation could be of no more force than that of Maria- 
Thereſa. On the fourth day of December, the new king ſet out for Spain, 
to the frontiers of Which he was accompanied by his two brothers. 

- 4 XX XVHI.: When the will was accepted, the French miniſter de Torcy 
endeavoured to juſtify his maſter's conduct to the earl of Mancheſter, who re- 
ſided at Paris in the character of ambaſſador from the court of London. He 
obſerved, That the treaty of partition was not likely to anſwer the ends for 
which it had been concerted: That the emperor had refuſed to accede : That it 


was reliſhed by none of the princes to whom it had been communicated : That 
the of England and Holland had expreſſed their diſcontent at the pro- 


of France's being in poſſeſſion of Naples and Sicily : That if Lewis had 
rejected the will, the archduke would have had a double title, derived from the 
former will, and that of the late king: That the Spaniards were ſo averſe to the 
diviſion- of their monarchy, there would be a neceſſity for conquering the 
TRICE 2 
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whole kingdom before the treaty could be executed: That the ſhips to be fur - 
niſhed by Great Britain and Holland would not be ſufficient for the purpoſes 
of ſuch a war; and it was doubtful Whether England and the ſtates 1 
would engage themſelves in a greater expence. He concluded with ſaying, 
That the treaty would have been more advantageous to France than the will p 
which the king accepted purely from a deſire of preſerving the peace of Europe. 
His maſter hoped therefore the good underſtanding would ſubſiſt between him 
and the king of Great Britain. The ſame reaſons were communicated by 
Briord the French ambaſſador, at the Hague, to the ſtates-general, who ordered 
their envoy at Paris to deliver a memorial to the French king, expreſſing their 
ſurprize at his having accepted the will; and their hope, that as the time ſpe- 
cified for the emperor's acceding to the treaty was not expired, his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty would take the affair again into his conſideration, and adhere to his 
engagements in every article. Lewis, in his anſwer to this memorial, which he 
diſpatched to all the courts of Europe, declared, That what he chiefly con- 
ſidered was the principal deſign of the contracting parties, namely, the main- 
te nance of peace in Europe; and that, true to this principle, he only departed 
from the words, that he might the better adhere to the ſpirit of the treat. 
XXXIX. With this anſwer he ſent a letter to the ſtates, giving them to 
underſtand, that the peace of Europe was ſo firmly eſtabliſhed by the will of 
the king of Spain, in favour of his grandſon, that he did not doubt their ap- 
probation of his ſucceſſion; to the Spaniſh crown. The ſtates obſerved, That 
they could not declare themſelves upon an affair of ſuch conſequence, without 
conſulting their reſpective provinces. Lewis admitted the excuſe, and aſſured 
them of his readineſs to concur with whatever they ſhould deſire for the ſecurity 
of the Spaniſh Netherlands. The Spaniſh ambaſſador at the Hague preſented 
them with a letter from his new maſter, who likewiſe notified his acceſſion to 
all the powers of Europe, except the king of England. Ihe emperor loudly 
exclamed againſt the will, as being more iniquitous than the treaty of parti- 
tion; and threatened to do himſelf juſtice by force of arms. The Spaniards 
apprehending that a league would be formed between his Imperial majeſty 
and the maritime powers, for ſetting aſide the ſucceſſion of the duke of Anjou; 
and, conſcious of their own inability to defend their dominions, refigned them- 
ſelves intirely to the protection of the French monarch. - The towns in the 
Spaniſh Netherlands and the dutchy of Milan admitted French garriſons: a 
French ſquadron anchored in the port of Cadiz, and another was detached to 
the Spaniſh ſettlements in the Weſt Indies. Part of the Dutch army that Was 
quartered in Luxemburg, Mons, and Namur, were made priſoners of war, 
becauſe they would not on the king of Spain, whom their maſters had not 
yet acknowledged. The ſtates were overwhelmed: with conſternation by: this 
event, eſpecially when they conſidered their own naked fituation, and reflected 
that the Spaniſh garriſons might fall upon them before they could aſſembles 
body of troops for their defence. The danger was ſo imminent, that they re- 
ſolved to acknowledge the king of Spain without further heſitation, and wrote” 
a letter to the French king for that purpoſe: this was no ſooner received, than 
S XI. How. warmly ſoever king William reſented the conduct of tha 
French king, in accepting che will ſo diametrically oppoſite to his engage - 


ments, 
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ments, he diſſembled his chagrin, and behaved with ſuch reſerve and apparent 
ijndifference, that ſome people naturally believed he had been privy to the 
tranſaction. Others imagined that he was diſcouraged from engaging in a new 


war by his bodily infirmities, which daily encreaſed; and the oppoſition in par- 
liament, to which he ſhould be inevitably expoſed. But his real aim was to 
conceal his ſentiments, until he ſhould have ſounded the opinions of other 
powers in Europe, and ſeen how far he could depend upon his. new miniſtry. 


He now ſeemed to repoſe his chief confidence in the earl of Rocheſter, who had 


undertaken for the Tories, and was declared lord-lieutenant of Ireland. Lord 
'Godolphin was appointed firſt commiſſioner of the treafury : lord Tankerville 
ſucceeded lord Lonſdale lately deceaſed, as keeper of the privy-ſeal, and Sir 
Charles Hedges was declared ſecretary of ſtate, in the room of the earl of 
Jerſey : but the management of the commons was intruſted to Mr. Robert 
Harley, who had hitherto oppoſed the meaſures of the court with equal viru- 
lence and ability. Theſe new undertakers well 2 they ſhould find it 
very difficult, if not impoſſible, to ſecure a majority in the preſent parliament, 
prevailed on the king to diſſolve it by proclamation ; then the ſheriffs were 


changed according to their nomination, and writs iſſued for a new parliament 


to meet on the ſixth day of February. During this interval, count Wratiſlaw 
arrived in England, as ambaſſador from the emperor, to explain Leopold's 
title to the Spaniſh monarchy, ſupported by repeated intails and renunciations, 
confirmed in the moſt ſolemn treaties. This miniſter met with a very cold re- 


ception from thoſe who ſtood at the helm of affairs. They ſought to avoid all 


connexions that might engage their country as a principal, in another war upon 
the continent, ſmarting as they were from the loſſes and incumbrances which 
the laſt had intailed upon them and their poſterity, They ſeemed to think that 
Lewis, rather than involve himſelf in freſh troubles, would give all the ſecu- 
rity that could be deſired for maintaining the peace of Europe; or even ſhould 
this be refuſed, they ſaw no reaſon for Britain's exhauſting her wealth and 
ſtrength to ſupport a chimerical balance, in which her intereſt was but remotely 
concerned. It was their opinion, that by keeping aloof, ſhe might render her- 
ſelf more reſpectable. Her reſerve would overawe contending powers: the 
would in their turns ſue for her aſſiſtance, and implore her good offices; and, 
inſtead of declaring herſelf a party, ſhe would have the honour to decide 
as arbitreſs of their diſputes. Perhaps they extended this idea too far; and, 
in all probability, their notions, were inflamed by a ſpirit of faction. They 
hated the Whigs as their political adverſaries, and deteſted the war, becauſe 
it had been countenanced and ſupported by the intereſt of that party. The 
king believed, that a conjunction of the two monarchies of France and 
Spain would prove fatal to the liberties of Europe ; and that this could not 
be prevented by any other method than a general union of the other European 
powers. He certainly was an enthuſiaſt in his ſentiments of this equilibrium; 
and fully convinced that he himſelf, of all the potentates in Chriſtendom, was 
the only prince capable of adjuſting the balance. The Imperial ambaſſador 
could not therefore be long ignorant of his real purpoſe, as he converſed with 
the Dutch favourites, who knew and approved of their maſter's deſign, though 
he avoided a declaration, until he ſhould have rendered his miniſters more 
propitious to his aim. The true ſecret, however, of that reſerve with which 
; | | count 
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count Wratiſlaw was treated at his firſt arrival, was a private negotiation 
which the king had ſet on foot with the regency of Spain, touching a barrier 
in the Netherlands. He propoſed; that certain towns (ſhould be garriſoned 
with Engliſh and Dutch troops, by way of ſecurity: againſt the ambitious de- 
ſigns of France; but the regency were ſo devoted to the French intereſt, that 
they refuſed to liſten to any propoſal of this nature. While this affair was in 
agitation, William reſolved to maintain a wary diftance from the emperor; 
but, when his effort miſcarried, the ambaſſador found him much more open 
and acceſſihle: . ef fl: e wo Urns t 

S XII. The parliament meeting 


” 
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| on the fixth, was prorogued to the "tenth 
day of February, when Mr. Harley was choſen _ by a great majority, 

in oppoſition to Sir Richard Onſſow. The king had previouſly told Sir Tho- 
mas Lyttleton, it would be for his ſervice that he ſnould yield his pretenſions 
to Harley at this juncture; and that gentleman agreed to abſent himſelf 
from the houſe on the day of election. The king obſerved, in his ſpeech, That 
the nation's loſs in the death of the duke of Glouceſter had rendered it abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for them to make further proviſion for the ſucceſſion of the 
. crown in the proteſtant line: That the death of the king of Spain had made 
ſuch an alteration in the affairs of the continent, as required their mature deli- 
beration. The reſt of his harrangue turned upon the uſual topics of demand - 
ing ſupplies for the enſuing year, 1 of the deficiencies and public 


had never been ſo flagrant as in the choice of repreſentatives for this Parliament. 
r ſt2; Ot att! FI $20 9 - 1D 4 DX T1 * iT £527 2 
This year was diſtinguiſhed by a glorious againſt the Muſcovites, who had undertaken the 
victory which the young king of ben ſiege of Narva, The czar Kar 8s ee. with 
tained in the nineteenth year of his age. Riga ſome precipitation, as if he had been afraid of 
continued inveſted by the king of Poland, while hazing his perſon, while Charles advanced 
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| Fore their antagoniſts reſolved to ſpare no pai 
Dir Edward Seymour diftinguiſhe, himſelf b 


the ſame time, he layed before them a memorial he had received from the 
ſtates⸗ general, and deſired their advice and affiſtance in the points that conſti- 
tutedꝭ the ſubſtance of this remonſtrance. The ſtates gave him to underſtand, 


had ag to a negotiation, in which they might ſtipulate the neceſſary; condi- 


tions for ſecuring the peace of Europe; and, that they were firmly reſolved to do 
nothing without the concurrence of his majeſty and their other allies. They, 


Provinoes, as well as to the preſervation of the peace of, A 4, BR aſſure 


ion from thoſe who' were averſe" to the nation's involving itſelf it 

another war upon the continent. The king profeſſed himſelf. extremely well 

pleaſed with this \addrei „and told them Jo would immediately order his 
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miniſters abroad to act in concert with the ſtates-general and other powers, at" 


1 


the attainment of thoſe ends they propoſed. 
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XLIII, He communicated t6 the, commons a letter vritten by the,eatl of 
Melfort to his brother the earl of Perth, governor” to the pretended prince f 
Wales. It had been miſlayed by accident, and came to, London in the French 
mail. It contained a ſcheme for another invaſion of England, together with 
ſome reffections upon the character of the earl of Middleton, who had ſupplanted. 
him at the court of St. Germain's.”' Melfort was a e and ſcems 
to have had no other view than tliat of recommending himſelf to king James, 
and bringing his rival into diſgrace. The houſe of lords, to whom the letter 
was alſo imparted, ordered it to be printed, and next day preſented am addreſs, 
lemons. e 0 d“ his care of the proteſtant religion; deſiring all the trea- 
ties made ſince the laſt war might be layed before them; requeſting him to en- 
gage in ſuch alliances as he ſhould-think proper for preſerying the ballance ot 
Dower in Europe; aſſuring him of their concurrence; expreſſing their acknow-. 
eee for his having communicated Melfort's letter; deſiring he would give 
order for ſeizing the horſes and arms of diſaffected perſons; for removi pa- 
piſts from London; and for ſearching after thoſe arms and provions of wan 
mentioned inithe letter: finally, they requeſted him to equip ſpeedily. afufficiens! 
fleet for the defence of himſelf and his kingdom, They received a gracious 
anſwer to this Adreſs, which was a further encouragement to the king to: put hia 
own private deſigns in execution; and towards the ſame end the letter conti 
buted not a little, by inflaming the fears and reſentment of the nation againſt 
France, Which in vain diſclaimed the earl of Melfort as a fantaſtical-ſchemer; 
to whom, no regard was payed at the court of Verſailles. The French miniſtry» 
complained of the publication of this letter, as an attempt to ſow jealouſies be- 
tween the two crowns; and, as a convineing proof of their, ſincerity, baniſhed 
S XLIV. The credit of exchequer bills was ſo lowered. by the change of 
the miniſtry, and che lapſe of the time allotted for their circulation, that they 
fell near twenty per cent. to the prejudice of the revenue, and the diſcredit of 
the government in foreign countries. The, commons having taken this affair 
into conſideration, voted, That proviſion ſnould be made from time to time for 
making good the principal and intereſt due on all parliamentary funds; and 
afterwards paſſed a bill for rene wing the bills of credit, commonly, called Ex- 
chequer bills. This was ſent up to. the lords on the ſixth day of March, and 
on the thirteenth received the royal aſſent. The next object that engroſſed the 
attention of the commons was the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion to the throne, 
which the king had recommended to their conſideration in the beginning of the 
ſeſſon. Having deliberated on this ſubject, they reſolved, That for the pre- 
ſcrvation of the peace and happineſs of the kingdom, and the ſecurity of the 
roteſtant religion, it was abſolutely age that a further declaration ſhould 
made of the limitation, and ſucceſſion of the crown in the proteſtant line, 
after his- majeſty and the princeſs, and the heirs of their, bodies reſpectively: 
and, That further proviſion ſhould be firſt made for the ſecurity of che rights 
and liberties of the people. Mr. Harley moved, That ſome conditions of go- 
vernment might be ſettled. as preliminaries, before they ſhould proceed to the 
nomination of the perſon, that r might be complete. Accordingly 
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they deliberated on this ſubject, und agreed to the following reſulutions: That 


whoever ſhall hereafter come to the poſſeſſion of this crown; ſhall join in com- 
nninion with'thei church of England as by law:eftabliſhed hlt, incaſe the 
crown and imperial chghity of chis realm ſhalb hereafter come to any perſon, 
not being a native of this kingdom of England, this nation be not obliged to 
engage in any war for the defence of any dominlons or rerritories which do not 
befong to the crown of England, without the conſent of parliament: That no 
perſon who ſhall herœafter come tò the poſſoſſion of the crown, ſhalbgo out of 
the dominions of England, Scotland, or Ireland, without conſent of parlia- 
ment: That, from and after the time, that the further limitation by 2 act 
ſhall take effect, all matters and things relating to the well governing of this 
kingdom, ' which are properly cognizable in the privy- councih by the las and 
cuſtoms of the realm, Neal be tranſacted there, and all reſolutions taken there- 
upon, ſhall' be ſigned by ſuch of the privy. council as ſhall adviſe and conſent to 
the ſame: That after the limitation ſhall take effect, no perſon born out of 
the kingdom of England, Scotland, or Ireland, or the dominions thereunto be- 
longing, although he be naturalized,” and made a denizen (except ſuch as are 
born of Engliſh parents) ſhall be capable to be of the privy- council, or a mem 
ber of either houſe of parkament, or to enjoy any office or place of truſt, either 
civil or military, or to have any grant of lands, tenements, or hereditaments 
from the crown to himſelf, or to any others in truſt for him: That no perſon 
who has an office or place of profit under the king, or receives a penſion from 
the crown, ſhall be capable of ſerving as member of the houſe of commons: 
Phat aſter the limitation ſhall take effect, judges commiſſions be made, quam - 
Hu ſe bent geſſerint, and their ſdlaries aſcertained" and eſtabliſned; but, upon 
the addreſs of both houſes of parliament, it may be lauful to remove them: 
hat no pardon under the great ſeal of England be pleadable to an impeach- 
ment by the commons in parliament. Having ſettled theſe preliminaries they 
reſolved; That: the princeſs Sophia, dutcheſs dowager of Hanover, be declared 
the next in ſueceſſion to the crown of England, in the proteſtant line, after his 
majeſty and the princeſs, and the heirs of their bodies reſpectively: and, That 
the further limitation of the crown be to the ſaid princeſs Sophia and the heirs 
of her body, being proteſtants. A bill being formed on theſe reſolutions, was 
ſent up to the houſe of lords, where it met with ſome oppoſition from the mar- 
quis of Normanby ; and a proteſt was entered againſt it by the earls of Hunting · 
n and Plymouth, the lords Guilford and Jeffries. Nevertheleſs, it paſſed 
without amendments, and on the twelfth day of June received the royal aſſent: 
yet, che king was extremely mortified at the preliminary limitations, Which he 
conſidered as an open inſult on his oαn conduct and adminiſtration; not but 
that they were neceſſary precautions, naturally ſuggeſted by the experience of 
thoſe evils to which the nation had been already expoſed, in conſequence of raiſ- 
ing a foreign prince to the throne of England. As the Tories lay under the impu- 
tation of favouring the late king's intereſt, they exerted themſelves zealouſly on 
this oecaſion, to wipe off the aſperſion, and inſinuate themſelves into the confidence 
'of IT —— in the ſequel they ſhould be able to reſtrain the 
nation from engaging too deep in the affairs of che continent, without incurring 
the charge of diſaffection to the preſent king and government. The act of ſet- 
tlement being paſſed; the earl of Macclesfield was ſent to notify the tranſaction 
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to the electreſs Sophia, who like wiſe received from his hands the. order of che, 


ee . SHS 4,49 e 34 
5 XLV. The act of ſuceeſſion gave umbrage to all the popiſh princes who we 
more nearly related to the crown than this lady, whom the parliament had 3 
to all others. The dutcheſs of Savoy, grand- daughter to king Charles J. by her. 
mother; ordered her ambaſſador count Maffei, to make a proteſtation to the par- 
liament of England, in her name, againſt all reſolutions and deciſions contrary! 
to her title, as ſole daughter to the princeſs Henrietta, next in ſucceſſion to the 


crown'of England, after king William and the pringeſs Anne of Denmark. Two, 


copies of this proteſt Maffei ſent in letters to the lord - keeper and the ſpeaker of 
the lower houſe by two of his gentlemen and a public notary to atteſt the deli - 
very a but, no notice was taken of the declaration. The duke of Savoy, while 


his miniſter: was thats employed in England, engaged in an alliance with the 


crowns: of France: and Spain, on condition, That his catholic majeſty ſhould, 
eſpouſe his youngeſt daughter without a dowry: That he himſelf ſnould com- 
mand the allied army in Italy, and furniſh eight thouſand infantry, with five 
and twenty hundred horſe, in conſideration of a monthly ſubſidy of fifty thou- 
r . 1%; eike nal T6 h1od 
3 XVI During theſe tranſactions, Mr. Stanhope envoy extraordinary t 

the ſtates · general, was empowered to treat with the miniſters of France — 
Spain; according to the addreſſes of both houſes of parliament. He.repreſented; 
that though his moſt chriſtian majeſty had thought fit to deviate from the par- 


tition⸗trraty, it was not reaſonable that the king of England ſhould laſe th 
effect of that convention: he therefore expected ſome ſecurity. for the peace 
of Europe; and for that purpoſe inſiſted upon certain articles, importing, That 
the French ing ſhould immediately withdraw his troops from the Spaniſn Ne+ 


therlands: That, for the ſecurity of England, the cities of Oſtend and N 
ſnould be delivered into the hands of his Britannic majeſty: That no kingdom, 


provinces, cities, lands, or places belonging to the crown, of Spain, ſhould ever 
be yielded or transferred to the crown of France, on any: pretence whatever: 
That the ſubjects of his Britannio majeſty ſhould retain all the privileges, rights, 
and immunities, with regard to their navigation and commerce in the dominions 


of Spain; which they enjoyed at the death of his late catholic majeſty :: and 
alſo all ſuch immunities, rights, and franchiſes, as the ſubjects of France or any 
other power, either poſſeſs for the preſent, or may enjoy for the future: [That 
all treaties of peace and conventions” between England and Spain ſnould be re- 
newed : and, That a treaty; formed on theſe demands ſhould be ied by 


« 


ſuch powers as one or other of the contractors ſhould ſollicit and prevail upon to 


accede. Such likewiſt were the propoſals made by the ſtates general with this 
difference, that they demanded as cautionary towns all the ſtrongeſt places in 
the Netherlands. Count D'Avaux, the French miniſter, was ſo ſurpriſed at 
theſe exorbitant demands, that he could not help faying, They could not have 
been higher if his maſter: had loſt four ſucceſſive battles. e aſſured them, that 
his moſt chriſtian majeſty would withdraw his troops from the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands as ſoon as the king of Spain ſhould have forces of his on ſufficient to 
guard the country; but, with reſpect to the other articles, he could give no 
other anſwer, but that he would immediately tranſmit them to Verſailles. 
Lewis was filled with indignation at the inſolent ſtrain of thuſe duni 
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nee conſidered as à ſure mark of William's: hoſtile intentions He refuſed to 


give any other ſecurity for the peace of Europe, than a renewal of the treaty of 
Ryſwick; and he is ſaid to haue tampered, by means of his agents and emiſſaries, 

wirk tlie members of the Engliſſ parliament, that they might oppoſe all ſteps 
tending to a new war on the continent. 
4AXEVH! King Willam certainly had no expectation that France would 
cloſe with fuch propoſals ; but, he was not without hope, that her refufal would 
warm the Engliſh nation into à concurrence? with his deſigns. He coinmmuni - 
cared to the houſe of commons the demands wich had been made by him and, 

the ſtates· general; and gave them to underſtand, that he would from time to 
time malte them acquainted with the progreſs! of the negotiation. The com- 
mons fuſpecting, that his intention was to make them parties in a congreſs which 
he thight conduct to a different end from that which chey propoſed; reſolved! to 

ſignify their ſentiments in the anſwer to this meſſage- They called for the 
treaty of partition, which 1 they vored an aduteſs of thanks to his 
majeſty for his gracious declaration, that he would make them acquainted with 
the progreſs of the negotiation; and OPER Ret: diſapprobation of the 
partition-treaty, ſigned with the great ſeal of England, without, the: advice. of. 
the parliament whick was their ſirtingy and productive of ill conſequences to 


- the kingdom, as well as to the peace of Europe, as it affigned over to the French 


king fach rr pn. of the [Spaniſh dominions. ren Toys be more 
ifying to the king chan this open attack upon his own conduct; yet he ſup- 
preſſed his reſentment,” and without taking the leaſt notice of their ſentiments 
with" reſpect to the partition-treaty, aſſured them, that he ſhould be always. 
ready to receive their advice on the negotiation which he had ſet on foot, ac- 
to their deſire. The debates in the houſe of commons upon the ſub- 

jest of the partition · treaty, roſe to ſuch violence, that divers members, in de- 
e e tranſgreſſed the bounds of decency. Sir Edward Seymour 
compared the divifion which had been made of the Spaniſh territories, to a rob - 


bery on the highway; and Mr. Howe did not ſcruple to ſay it was a felonious 


treaty: an expreſſion which the king reſented to ſuch a degree, that he de- 
clared he would have demanded perſonal fatisfaftion with his ſword, had not he 


been reſtrained by tlie diſpurity of condition between himſelf and the perſon Who 
had offered fuch an outrageous inſult to his honour. Whether the Tories in- 

- - tended to alienate the minds of the nation from all foreign connexions, or to 
weak their vengeance on the late miniſters, whom they hated as the chiefs of 
the Whig party, certain it is, they now raiſed an univerſal outcry. againſt the 
pPoartition-treaty, which was not only condemned in public pamphlets and pri- 
- . - vate converſation, hut even brought into the houſe of lords as an object of par- 


jamentary cenfure. In the month of March a warm debate on this ſubject was 
begun by Sheffield marquis of Normanby, and carried on with great vehemence 
by other noblemen of the ſame faction. They exclaimed againſt the article by 


which ſo many territories were added to the crown of France: they complained, 
that the emperor had been forſaken : that the treaty was not communicated to 
the privy - couneil or miniſtry, but clandeſtinely tranſacted by the earls of Port- 
land and Jerſey : and, that the ſanction of the great ſeal had been unjuſtly and 
irregularly applied, firſt to blank powers, and afterwards to the treaty itſelf. The 
courtiers replied, that the king had engaged in a treaty of partition at the de- 


ſire 
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fire of che emperor, who had agreed to every article except that relating to the 
dutchy of Milan, and afterwards deſired, that his majeſty would, procure for 

| him the beſt terms he could obtain; above all thingꝭ recammending ſecreſy, that 
he might not forfeit his intereſt in Spain, by ſeeming to conſent to the treaty: 
chat foreign negotiations being -ntruſted to dhe care uf the Sum, the king Jay 
under no legal obligation to communicate fuchſecrets of ſtate to his council; 
far leſs was he obliged to follow their advice: and, that the Keeper of the great 
ſeal had no authority far refuſing to apply it to any powers gr. treaty which the 
king ſhould grant or conclude, unleſs they were contrary to law, which had 
made no proviſion for ſuch an emergency. The earl of Portland apprehend- 
ing that this tempeſt would burſt upon his head, declared, on the ſecond day of 
the debate, that he had by the king's. order communicated the treaty before it 

was concluded, to the earls of Pembroke and Marlborough, the lords Lonſdale, 
Somers, Hallifax, and ſecretary Vernon. Theſe noblemen owned, that they 
had been made acquainted with the ſubſtance of it: that hen they excepted to 
ſome particulars, they were told, his. majeſty had carried the matter as far 
as it could be advanced, and that he could obtain no better terms; thus aſſured 
that every article was already ſettled, they no longer inſiſted upon particulars, 
but gave their advice, that his majeſty ſhould not engage himſelf in any meaſure 
that would produce a new war, ſeeing the nation had been ſo uneaſy under the 
laſt. After long debates, and great variety as well as yirulence of, altercation, 
they agreed to an addreſs, in which they diſapproved. of the partition · treaty, as 
a ſcheme'inconſiftent with the peace and ſafety. of Europe, as well as prejudicial 
to the {intereſt of Great - Britain. They complained, that neither the inſtructions 
given to his plenipotentiaries, nor the draught, of the treaty itſelf, had been 
ern a dl. They nt Pee tins Alerts; the 
future, he would in all matters of importance, require, and admit the advice pf 
his natural- born ſubjects of known probity and fortune: and, that he -wauld 
conſtitute a council of ſuch | perſons, to whom he might impart all affairs 
which ſhobld any way concern him and his dominions. They obſerved, 
that intereſt and natural affection to their country, would incline them to every 
meaſure that might tend to its welfare and proſperity; whereas ſtr could e: 
not be ſo much influenced by theſe conſiderations: that their knowledge.of;the: Oldmiton. 
country would render them more e than foreigners could be, of adviſing Cole. 
is majeſty touehing the true intereſts of his kingdom: that they had;exhibited Lamberty, 
ſuch repeated demonſtrations of their duty and affection, as muſt oenvinge Ste Tratts 
his majeſty of their zeal in his ſervice; nor could he want the Knowledge of Rn. 
perſons fit to be employed in all his ſecret and arduous affairs: finally, as the Voltai 
French king appeared to have violated the treaty of partition, they adviſed. his 
majeſty in future negotiations with that prince, to proceed with. ſuch caution. as 
might imply a real ſecurity. -, _ 1 1 $5! | * rt e eee Hog 1 0 


"* 


In de courſe of this debate, the earl of Ro; be reſpe&ied, but likewiſe to be feared 3; a certain 
_ cheſter reprehended ſome lords for f big ae lord e e 10a in Faglnd needed 
reſpectfully of the French king, obſerving,” that to be afraid of the French king, much leſb the 
it Was Mn! incumbent on peers to treat peer who ſpoke laſt; who was too much a friend 
monarchs with decorum and reſpect, as they de- to that monarch to fear any thing from his re- 
Tived their .dig from the crown. Another ſentment. 48 p 4 1 76 Ek: * ” ere 
afſirming, that he French king was be culy/ofi7 5: PHT Om of! 007 INE? CIO. 
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 $XLVIT. Tue king received this ſevere remonſtrance with his uſuab phlegm 


ſaying, it contained matter of very great moment ; and, that he would rake Care 
that All treaties he made ſhould be for the honour and ſafety oF England. 
Though he deeply felt this affront, he would not alter his conduct towards tlie 
new miniſters; but, he plainly perceived tfieir intention was to thwart him in 
his favourite meaſure, and humble him into a dependence upon their intereſt in 
: 28 On the laſt day of March he ker oe commonsthe'French 
king's declaration, that he would grant no other ſecurity than a rene wal bf the 
treaty of Ryſwick: ſo that the riegotiation ſeemed to be ut mend, He Hke- 
wiſe communicated two reſolutions. of the ſtates -peneral,/witt'a memorial from 
their envoy in England, relating to the ſhips they had equipped with a view to 
Join the Engliſh fleet, and the ſuccours ſtipulated in the treaty concluded in the 
year one thouſand fix hundred and ſeventy - ſeven, which they deſired might be 
"ſent over with all convenient expedition. The houſe having confidered” this 
meſſage, unanimouſly reſolved, to defire his majeſty would carry on themnegotia- 


tions in concert with the ſtates· general; and rake ſuch meaſures therein as might 


moſt conduce to their ſafety; and, they aſſured him, they would effectually enable 
him to ſupport the treaty of ſeventy-ſeven, by which England was bound to 


aſſiſt them with ten thouſand men, and twenty ſhips of war, in cafe they ſfiould 


be attacked. Though the king was nettled at that part of this addreſs, which, 
by confining bim to one treaty; implied their diſapprobatiog of a new confe- 
deracy, he diſeovered no ſigns of emotion; but, thanked them for the aſſur- 
ance they had given, and told them he had ſent orders to his envoy at the Hague, 
to continue the conferences with the courts of France and Spain. On the nine - 
teenth day of April the marquis de Torcy delivered to the earl of Mancheſter 
"at Paris, a letter, from the new king of Spain to his Britannic majeſty, notifying 
his acceſſion to that throne, and expreſſing a deſire of cultibating a mutual 
friendſhip with the king and crown' of England. Flow averſe ſoever William 
might have been to any correſpondence of this ſort, the earl of Rocheſter and 
the new miniſters importuned him in ſuch a manner to acknowledge Phihp, 


that he at length complied with their intreaties; and wrote a civil anfwer to his 


moſt catholic majeſty. This was a very alarming incident to the emperor, "who 


Was bent upon a war with the two crowtis, and had determined to ſend prince 
| — with an army into Italy, to take poſſeſſion of the dutchy of Milan; as a 


Jjuncture. 


of the empire. The new pope Clement XI. who had ſucceeded to the 

e. the preceding year, was attached to the French intereſt, while the 

Venetians favoured the emperor; but, they refuſed to declare themſelves at this 
us in suobig bas 2001 zie i | rait 
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S XLIX. The French king conſented- to a renewal of the negotiations at the 
Hague; but, in the mean time tampered with the Dutch deputies, to engage 


them in a ſeparate treaty. Finding them determined to act in concert wich the 


king of England, he protracted the conferences, in order to gain time, while he 
erected fortifications, and drew lines on the frontiers of Holland, divided the 
Princes of the empire by his intrigues, and endeavoured to gain over the ſtates 
of Italy. The Dutch, mean while, exerted themſelves in providing for their 
own ſecurity. Fhey reinforced their garriſons, purchaſed ſupplies; and follicited 
ſuccours from foreign — fares wrote à letter to king Wilham, 
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troops ſhould be ſent immediately to their aſhiftance. 'The three Scottiſh regi- 
ments which he had retained in his own pay, were immediately tranſported from 
Scotland. The letter of the ſtates-general he communicated to the houſe of 
commons, who having taken it into. conſideration, reſolved to aſſiſt his ma- 
jeſty to ſupport his allies in maintaining the liberty of Europe; and to provide 
immediately ſuccours for the ſtates-general, according to the treaty of ſeventy- 
ſeven. The houſe of peers, to whom the letter was alſo communicated, carried 
their zeal ſtill farther. They preſented an addreſs, in which they deſired his 
majeſty would not only perform the articles of any former treaty with the ſtates- 
general, but alſo engage with them in a ſtrict league offenſive and detenſive, for 
their common preſervation ; and invite into it all the princes and ſtates that 
were concerned in the preſent viſible danger ariſing from the union of France 
and Spain. They exhorted him to enter into ſuch alliances with the emperor, 
as his majeſty ſhould think neceſſary, purſuant to the ends of the treaty con- 
eluded in the year one - thouſand ſix hundred and eighty- nine. They affured 
him of their hearty and ſincere aſſiſtance, not doubting that almighty God 
would protect his ſacred perſon in ſo 2 a cauſe; and, that the unani- 
mity, wealth, and cou of his ſubjects would carry him with honour and 
ſucceſs-through all the difficulties of a juſt war. Laſtly, they took leave hum: 
bly to repreſent, that the dangers to which his kingdom and allies had been 
expoſed, were chiefly owing to the fatal counſels that prevented his majeſty's 
ſooner meeting his people in parliament. | 
L. Theſe proceedings of both houſes could not but be very agreeable to 
the king, who expreſſed his ſatisfaction in his anſwer to each apart. They were 
the more remarkable, as at this very. time, - conſiderable progreſs was made in 
a deſign to impeach the old miniſtry. This deviation, therefore, from the te- 
nour of their former conduct, could be owing to no other motive than a ſenſe 
of their own danger, and reſentment againſt France, which, even during the nego- 


tiation, had been ſecretly employed in making preparations to ſurpriſe and diſtreſs 


the ſtates-· general. The commons having expreſſed their ſentiments on this ſub- 

ject, reſumed the conſideration of the partition-treaty. They had appointed a 
committee to examine the journals of the houſe. of lords, and to report their 
proceedings in relation to the treaty of partition. When the report was made 
by Sir Edward Seymour, the houſe reſolved itſelf into a committee, to conſider 
the ſtate of the nation; and, after warm debates, reſolved, That William earl 
of Portland, by negotiating and concluding the treaty of partition, was guilty 
of a high crime and miſdemeanour. They ordered Sir John Leviſon Gower 
to impeach him at the bar of the houſe of lords; and named a committee to 
prepare the articles of his impeachment. Then, in a conference with the lords, 
they deſired to know. the particulars of what had paſſed between the earl of 
Portland and ſecretary Vernon, in relation to the partition · treaty, as alſo what 
other information they had obtained concerning negotiations or treaties of par- 
tition of the Spaniſſi monarchy. The lords demurring to this demand, the 
lower houſe reſolved to addreſs the king, That copies of both treaties of par- 
tition, er with all the powers and inſtructions for negotiating thoſe trea- 
N — be layed before them. 128 were accordingly produced, _ 
Vol. IV. e 


explaining the r of their 8 prong the moſt inviolable attach- 
ment to the intereſt of England, and defiring, that the ſtipulated number of 
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the lords ſent down to the commons two papers, containing the powers granted 
to the earls of Portland and Jerſey, for ſigning both! treaties of . The 
houſe afterwards ordered, That Mr. ſecretary Vernon ſhould lay before them 
all the letters which had paſſed between the earl of Portland and him, in relation 
to thoſe, treaties; and he thought proper to obey their command. Nothing could 
be more ſcandalouſiy partial than che conduct of the commons on this occaſion. 
They refolved to fkreen the earl of Jerſey, Sir Joſeph Williamſon, and Mr. 


Vernon, who had been as deeply concerned as any others in that tranſaction ; 


and pointed all their vengeance againſt the earls of Portland and Orford, the 
tords Somers and Hallifax. © Some of the members even tampered with Kidd, 
who was now a priſoner in Newgate, to accuſe lord Somers as having encou-. 
raged him in his pyracy. He was brought to the bar of the houſe and exa - 
mined ;* but, he declared that he had never ſpoke to lord Somers; and, that he 
had no order from thoſe concerned in the ſhip, but that of purſuing his voyage 
againſt 9 in Madagaſcar. Finding him unfit for their purpoſe, they 
leit hin te the courſe of law; and he, with ſome of his crew, were hanged. 
*$ LI.” Lord Somers underſtanding that he was accuſed in the houſe of com- 
mons, of having conſented to the partition-treaty, deſired, that he might be 
admitted and heard in his own debe. His requeſt being granted, he told 
the houſe, that when he received the king's letter concerning the partition- 
treaty, with an order to ſend over the neceſſary powers in the moſt ſecret man- 
ner, he thought it would have been taking too much upon him to put a ſtop to 
a treaty of ſuch conſequence, when the life of the king of Spain was fo, preca- 
rious; for, had that king died before the treaty was finiſhed, and he been Hamid J 


for delaying the neceſſary powers, he could not have juſtified his own conduct, 


ſince the king's letter was really a warrant : that, nevertheleſs, he had written a 
letter to his majeſty, objecting to ſeveral particulars in the treaty,” and propoſ- 
ing other articles which he thought were for the intereſt of his country: that 


he thought himſelf bound to put the — ſeal to the treaty when it was con- 


cluded + that, as a privy-counſellor, he had offered his beſt advice, and as 


chancellor, executed his office according to his duty. After he had withdrawn, 


his juſtification gave riſe to a long debate, which ended in a reſolution carried 


by a majority of ſeven voices, That John lord Somers, by adviſing his majeſty, 


to conclude the treaty of partition, whereby large territories of the Spaniſh 
monarchy were to be delivered up to France, was guilty of a high crime and 
miſdemeanour. Votes to the ſame effect were paſſed againſt Edward ear! of 


Orford, and Charles lord Hallifax ; and all three were impeached at the bar 
of the upper houſe. ' But, the commons knowing, that thoſe impeachments 


would produce nothing in the houſe of lords, where the oppoſite intereſt pre- 
dominated, they reſolved to proceed againſt the accuſed noblemen in a more 
expeditious and effectual way of branding their reputation. They voted and 
preſented an addreſs to the king, defiring he would remove them from his 
councils and preſence for ever, as adviſers of a treaty ſo pernicious to the trade 


and welfare of England. They concluded, by repeating their aſſurances, that 


they would always ſtand by and ſupport his majeſty to the utmoſt of their 
power, againſt all his enemies both at home and abroad. The king, in his an- 
ſwer, artfully overlooked the firſt part of the remonſtrance. He thanked them 
for their repeated aſſurances; and, told them he would employ none in his ſer- 


vlec 
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vice b eee ee gl likely to im oye chat mutual truſt, 
an confidence between him anc; his peoples, Which was 80 neceflary gt tnat con 
juncture, both for their own. {county and Wee their allies , 
HL-II. The lords, incenſed at this ep of, the commons, which, they conο 
. dered as an inſult upon their tribunal, and a, violation of common juſtice, drew. 
up and: delivered a counter: addreſs, humbly heſeechipg his majeſty, chat he 
would not paſs, any cenſure upon the accuſed lords, until they ſhould, b tried, 
on the impeachments, and judgment be given according to the uſage of parlia, 
ment. The king was fo. perplexed by theſe oppoſite repreſentations,, that, be 
knew b e b 10 How. Ele made ho reply to the counter: addreſsʒ, 
but, allowed the names of the impeached lords to remain, in the council-books, . 
The commons having carried their point, which was to ſtigmatize thoſe noble. 
men, and prevent their being employed for the future, ſuffered the imprach- 
ments to be neglected, until they themſelves moved for trial. On the fifth day 
of May the boulz of lords ſent a meſſage to the commons, importing, That no 
articles had as yet been exhibited againſt; the noblemen whom, they. had im- 
peached, The charge was immediately drawn up againſt, the carl of Orford. 43 
whom they accuſed of havin A nee. exorbitant grants from the crown; of, 
having been concerned with Kidd the pyrate: of having committed abuſes in 
managin Wy victualling the fleet when it lay on the coaſt of Spain; and 
laſtly, of having adviſed, the partition - treaty. The earl in his on defence 
declared, that he had received no grant fromm the king, except a very diſtant, 


£ Pl 


ready to waye that advantage, and juſtify himſelf in every particular; and he. 
abſolutely denied, that he had given any advice concerning the treaty, of par- 


rant out. of the foreſt of Dean, to the waſte of the timber, 
and the e e me | ent 


the exchequer,; and, Mit bene adviſed the two treaties of partition. He an- 


ſwered, that his. grant in Ireland was of debts and ſums of money, not within 
e act concerning confiſcated. eſtates: that all he had ever received from it, did 


action would; lie againſt him; but, every man was not to be impeached who 
did nx diſcharge bus Say of payment. He obſerved, hat en 
i. a 18 
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his grant in the foreſt of Dean extended to weedings only; it could occaſion" 
of timbet, nor prejudice to the navy: that the auditor's place was held by 
another perſon, until he obtained the king's leave to withdraw from the trea- 


fury: that he never ſaw the firſt rreaty of partition, nor was his advice aſked 


upon the ſubject: that he had never heard of the ſecond but once before it was 
concluded; and, then he ſpoke his ſentiments freely on the ſubject. This an- 
ſwer, Iike the others, would have been neglected by the commons, whoſe aim 
was now / to evade the trials, had not the lords preſſed them by meffages to ex- 
pedite the articles: They even appointed a day for Orford's trial, and fignified 
tneir reſolution to the commons, who deſired that a committee of both houſes 
ſhould be named for ſettling preliminaries, one of which was, That the lord to 


be tried ſhould/not ſit as a peer; and, the other imported, That thoſe lords im- 
28 for the ſame matter, ſhould not vote in the trial of each, other. They 


ikewiſe' deſired, that lord Somers ſhould be firſt tried. The lords made no 
obſection to chis laſt demand: but, they rejected the ꝓropofal of a committee 
confifting of both houſes, alledging, that the commons were parties, and had 


no title te fit in equality with the judges, or to fettle' matters relating to the 


trial: that this was a demand contrary to the principles of law and rules of ju- 


ſtice, and never practiſed in any court or nation. The lords, indeed, had yielded 


to this expedient in ehe popiſh plot, becauſe it was a cafe of treaſon, in which 
the king's Hife and fafety of the kingdom were concerned, while the people were 
jealous of the court, and the whole nation was in a ferment: but, at preſent the 
times were quiet, and the charge amounted to nothing more than miſdemea- 
nours; therefore, the lords could not affent to fuch à propoſal as was dero- 
gatory from their juriſdiction. Neither would they agree to the preliminaries ; 


but; on the twelfth! day of June, reſolved, That no peer impeached for hig] 
erimes and miſdemeanours, ſhould upon his trial be without the bar: and, That 
no peer impeached can be precluded from voting on any occaſion, exc t in his 


own trial. Divers meſſages paſſed between the two houſes ; the commons ſtill 


inſiſting upon a committee to ſettle preliminaries: at length, the diſpute was 


brought to a free conference. A e b | 2 4 

- $LIH. Mean white, the king going to the houſe of peers, gave the royataſſent= 
to the bill of ficceMon; and in his ſpeech expreſſed his warm acknowledgments 
for their repeated aſſurances of ſupporting him in ſuch alliances as ſhould be 


moſt proper for the preſervation of the liberty of Europe, and for the ſecurity of 
England and the ſtates· general. He obſerved; that the feaſon of the year was ad-. 


variced i that the poſture of affairs abſolutely required his preſence abroad: and, 
he recommended difpatch of the public buſineſs, eſpecially of thoſe matters which 
were of the greateſt importance. The commons'thanked'hith in an addreſs for 
having approved of their proceedings: declared they would ſupport him in fuch 
alliances-as he ſhould think fit to make in conjunction with the emperor and, 
the ſtates-general, for the peace of Europe, and reducing the exorbitant power 
of Frunce. Then they reſumed their diſpute with the upper Houſe. In the free 
conference; lord Haverſharty happened to ter the commons with pattiality, in 
impeaching ſome lords and ſereening others, who were equally” guilty of the 
ſame miſdemeanours. Sir Chriſtopher Mufgrave and the” managers for the 
commons immediately withdtew ; and, this unguarded falfy being reported to 
the houſey they immediately reſdl ved, That don Flavia Had uttered 
IW. . moſt 


Chap. VIE OF ENGLAND. 
moſt ſcandalous reproaches and falſe expreſſions, highly reflecting upon the Ho- 
nour and juſtice. of the houſe of commons, tending to a breach in the good 
correſpondence. between the two houſes, and to the interruption of the publie 
juſtice of the nation: That the ſaid lord Haverſham ſhould be charged before 
the lords for the ſaid words: That the lords ſhould. he, deſired to proceed in 
juſtice: againſt him, and to inflict upon him ſuch puniſnment as ſo high an of- 
fence againſt the commons did deſerve. The commons had now found a pre- 
tence to juſtify their delay; and declared they would not rene the conference 
until they ſhould have received ſatisfaction. Lord Haverſham offered to ſub - 
mit to a trial; but, inſiſted. on their firſt proving the words which he was; ſaid 
to have ſpoken. When this declaration was imparted to the commons they 
faid, the lords ought to have cenſured him in a ſummary way; and ſtilb res 
fuſed to renew the conference; The lords, on the other hand, came to a reſo- 
lution, That there ſhould not be a committee of both houſes concerning the 
trial of the impeached lords. Then they reſolved, That lord Somers ſhould 
be tried in Weſtminſter hall on Tueſday the ſeventeenth day of June, and ſig- 
nified this reſolution to the lower houſe; reminding them, at the ſame time, of 
the articles againſt the earl of Portland. The commons refuſed to appear, al- 
ledging, they were the only judges, and, that the evidence was not yet pres 
pared. They ſent up the reaſons of their non - appearance to the houſe of lords, 
where they were fupported by the new miniſtry and all the malcontents; and 
produced very warm debates. The majority carried their point piecemeal, by 
dint of different votes, againſt which very ſevere proteſts were entered. On 
the day appointed for the trial, they ſent a meſſage to the commons, that they 
were going to Weſtminſter-hall. The other impeached lords aſked leave, and 
were permitted to withdraw. The articles of impeachment againſt lord Somers, 
and his anſwers, being read in Weſtminſter- hall, and the commons not appearing 
to proſecute, the lords adjourned to their own houſe, where they debated con- 

erning the. queſtion that was to be put. This being ſettled, they returned to 
Weſtro.after-hall and the queſtion. being put, That John lord Somers be 
t acquitted of the articles of impeachment againſt him, exhibited by the houſe 
<« of. commons, and all. things thereing contained: and, That the impeach-- 
ce ment be diſmiſſed ?” It was carried by a majority of thirty-five. - The com- 
mons, exaſperated at theſe, proceedings, reſolved, That the lords had refuſed juſ. 
tice to the commons: That they had endeavoured to overturn the right of im- 
peachments lodged in the commons by the antient conſtitution of the Kingdom: 
and, That all the ill conſequences-which might attend the delay of the ſup- 
plies, given for the preſervation of the public peace, and the maintenance of 
the balance of Europe, would be. owing to thoſe who, to procure an indem- 
nity for their own-crimes, had uſed their utmoſt endeavours to make a breach 
between the two houſes. The lords ſent a meſſage to the commons, giving 
them to underſtand, that they had acquitted lord Somers, and diſmiſſed the im 
peachment, as no body had appeared to ſupport the artieles: and, that they 
had appointed next Monday for the trial of the carl of Orford. They reſolved, 
That unleſs the charge againſt lord Haverſham ſhould be proſecuted by the com- 
mons before the end of the ſeſſion, the lords would adjudge him innocent: 
That the reſolutions of the commons in their late votes, contained moſt unjuſt 
reflections on the honour and juſtice of the peers; That they wert contrived to 
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covęr tis affected ang unreaſonable delays in praſecuting the mpeached lords: 


Tha She ee eee e e dee a dle 
the rendering trials on impeachments impracticable for the future; and to the 
ſubverting the conſtitution of the Engliſb government: That, therefore, what- 
ccc I conicquences might ariſe from the ſo long deferring the ſuppſics for this | 


year's ſervice, were to be attributed to tlie fatal counſel of the pucting off the 


meeting of a. parliament, ſo long, and to the unneceſſary. delays, of the houſe 

of commons, On the twenty: third day of June, the articles of impeachment 
azainlt Edward earl of Orford were read in Weſtminſter-hall; but the houſe 
of. ne having, reviouſly ordered that none of their members ſhould appear 
at thus pretended trial, thoſe articles were not ſupported : ſo that his lordſhip was 
1055 „and the impeachment diſmiſſed. Next day, the impeachment againſt 

the duke of Leeds, which had lain ſeven; years neglected, together with thoſe 
againſt the ear of Portland and lord Hallifax, as well as the charge againſt 
lord Haverſham, were diſmiſſed for want of proſecution. Each houle ordered 


a narrative of thoſe, e to be publiſhed; and their mutual animoſity 


had. proceeded. to ſuch a degree of rancour, as ſeemed to preclude all poſſibility | 
ol reconciliation. ., The commons, in the whole courſe of this tranſaction, had 


4 8 - 


certainly acted from the motives of faction and revenge; for nothing could be 
more unjuſt, frivolous, and partial, than the charge exhibited in the articles 
of impeachment, their anticipating addreſs to the king, and their affected delay 
in the; proſecutions. Their conduct on this occaſion was ſo flagrant as to attract 
the notice of the common people, and inſpire the generality of the nation with 
diſguſt. This the Whigs did not fail to augment by-the arts of calumny, 
and, in particular, by inſinuating that the court of Verſailles had found means 
to engage the majority of the commons in its intereſt, t. 
8 FW . Theſe had, ſince the beginning of this ſeſſion, employed their emiſ- 
ſaries in exciting a popular averſion to the Tory miniſters and members, and 
ſucceeded. ſo well in their endeavours, that they formed a ſcheme of obtainin . 
petitions from different counties and corporations, that ſhould induce the com- 


mons to alter their conduct, on the 2 that it was contrary to the ſenſe 


of the nation. In execution of this ſcheme, a petition, ſigned by the deputy - 


| lieutenants, above twenty juſtices of the peace, the grand jury and freeholders 


of the county of Kent, had been preſented to the houſe of commons on the 
eighteenth day of May, by five gentlemen of fortune and diſtinction. The 
purport, of this remonſtrance was, to recommend union among themſelves, 
and confidence. in his majeſty, whoſe great actions for the nation could never 
be forgot without the blackeſt ingratitude ; to beg they would have regard to 
the voice of the people; that their religion and ſafety might be effectually pro- 
vided for; that their loyal addreſſes might be turned into bills of ſupply; and 
that . his. moſt ſacred majeſty might be enabled powerfully to aſſiſt his allies 
cfore it Would | 3 late, The houſe was ſo incenſed at the petulance of 
the petition, that they voted it ſcandalous, inſolent, and. ſeditious; and or- 
dered. the gentlemen who had preſented it to be taken into cuſtody, They 


Cs . 


were afterwards committed to the Gate-houſe, Where they remained till the 


. © +> 


prorogation of parliament : but they had no reaſon to repine at their impriſon- 
les WAN recommended them to the notice and eſteem of the public. They 
ese intel and gareled by the chiets of the Wg nere and Conor e ge 

; a | ; > yrs 


nim, in the'name'of two hundred 
houſe of commons. In this ſtran af 


ght was ranged under ſeven heads; and the 
commons were admoniſhed to act according to their duty, as ſpecified" in this 


ſand pounds; as the duke of Glouceſter was dead, and James's Keren | 


He was no doubt extremely pleaſed with ſuch an iſſue of à ſeſſion that had 
begun with a very inauſpicious aſpect. - His health daily declined ; but he con- 
cealed the decay of his conſtitution, that his allies might not be ing: 
from engaging in a confederacy of which he was deemed” the head _ jof 

| uppart. 
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ſupport. He conferred the command of the ten thouſand troops deſtined for 
Holland upon the earl of Marlborough, and appointed him at the ſame time 
his plenipotentiary to the ſtates- general; a choice that evinced his diſcernment 
and diſcretion ; for that nobleman ſurpaſſed all his cotemporaries, both as a 
general and a politician, He was cool, penetrating, intrepid, and perſevering, 


plauſible, inſinuating, artful, and diflembling, + 


$ LVI. A regency being eſtabliſhed, the king embarked for Holland in the 
beginning of July; and, on his arrival at the Hague, aſſiſted at an aſſembly of 
the ſtates-general; whom he harrangued in very affectionate terms, and was 


anſwered with great cordiality : then he made a progreſs round the frontiers, 
C 


to examine the ſtate of the garriſons ; and gave ſuch orders and directions as 
he judged neceſſary for the defence of the country. Mean while, the French 
miniſter D*Avaux. being recalled from the Hague, delivered a letter to the 
ſtates from the French king, who complained that they had often interrupted 
the conferences, from which no good fruits were to be expected: but he aſſured 
them it wholly depended upon themſelves, whether they ſhould continue to re- 
ceive marks of his antient friendſhip for their republic. This letter was ac- 
companied by an. infolent memorial, to which the ſtates-general returned a 
very ſpirited anſwer. As they expected nothing now but hoſtilities from France, 
they redoubled their diligence in making preparations for their owndefence. They 
ired their fortifications, augmented their army, and hired auxiliaries. King 
William and they had already engaged in an alliance with the king of Denmark, 
who undertook to furniſh a certain number of troops, in conſideration of a ſubſidy; 
and. they endeavoured to mediate a peace between Sweden and. Poland ; but 


this they could not effect. France had likewiſe offered her mediation between 


thoſe powers, in hope of bringing over Sweden to her intereſt; and the court 
of Vienna had tampered with the king of Poland; but he perſiſted in his re- 
ſolution to proſecute the war. The Spaniards began to be very uneaſy under 
the dominion of their new maſter. They were ſhocked at the inſolence of his 
French miniſters and attendants, and much more at-the-manners, and faſhions 
which they introduced. The grandees found themſelves very little conſidered 
by their ſovereign, and reſented; his oeconomy ; for he had endeavoured to re- 
trench the expence of the court, which had uſed to ſupport their magnificence. 
Prince Eugene, at the head of the Imperial army, had entered Italy by Vi- 
cenza, and paſſed the Adige near Carpi, where he defeated a body of five thouſand 
French forces. The enemy were commanded by the duke of Savoy, aſſiſted 
by marechal Catinat and the prince of Vaudemont, Who did not think proper 
to hazard an engagement. But marechal Villeroy arriving in the latter end of 
Auguſt. with orders to attack the Imperialiſts, Catinat retired in diſguſt, The 
new general marched immediately towards Chiari, where prince Eugene was in- 
trenched, and attacked his camp, but met with ſuch a reception that he was obliged 


to retire with the loſs of five thouſand men. Towards the end of the campaign, 


the prince took poſſeſſion. of all the Mantuan territories, except Mantua itſelf, 
and Goits, the blockade of which he formed. He reduced all the places on the 
Oglio, and continued in the field during the whole winter, exhibiting repeated 
marks of the moſt invincible courage, indefatigable vigilance, and extenſive 
capacity in the art of war. In January he had well -nigh ſurpriſed Cremona, 
by introducing a body of men through an old aqueduct. They forced one of the 
32041144 8 


gates, 
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ates, . by which the prince and his followers entered: Villeroy heing wakened 

y. the noiſe, ran out into the ſtreet, where he was taken; and the town muſt 
have been infallibly reduced, had prince Eugene been joined by another body 
of troops whick he had ordered to march from the Parmeſan and ſecure the 
bridge, Theſe not arriving at the time appointed, an Iriſh regiment. in the 
French ſervice took poſſeſſion of .the bridge, and the prince was obliged. to 
retire with his priſouer. : bk HY A 
S LVII. The French king, alarmed at the activity and military genius of 
the Imperial general, ſent a reinforcement to his army in Italy, and the duke 
of Vendome to command his forces in that country: he likewiſe importuned 
the duke of Savoy to aſſiſt him effectually; but that prince having obtained all 
he could expect from France, became cold and backward. His ſecond daughter 
was by this time married to the new king of Spain, who met her at Barcelona, 
where he found himſelf involved in diſputes with the ſtates of Catalonia, Who 
refuſed to pay a tax he had impoſed, until their privileges ſhould be confirmed ; 
and he was obliged to gratify them in this particular. The war continued to 
rage in the North. The young king of Sweden routed the Saxons upon the 
river Dann ; thence he marched into Courland, and took poſſeſſion of Mit- 
tau without oppoſition; while the king of Poland retired into Lithuania. In 
Hungary the French emiſſaries endeavoured to ſow the ſeeds of a new revolt; 
They exerted themſelves with indefatigable induſtry in almoſt every court of 
Chriſtendom. They had already gained over the elector of Bavaria, and his 
brother the elector of Cologne, together with the dukes of Wolfembuttle and 


Saxe- Gotha, who profeſſed neutrality while they levied troops, and made 


ſuch preparations for war as plainly indicated that they had received ſubſidies 
from France. Lewis had alſo extorted a treaty of alliance from the king of 
Portugal, who was perſonally attached to the Auſtrian intereſt: but this weak 
frog was a flave to his miniſters, whom the French king had corrupted, 
During this ſummer, the French coaſts were overawed by the combined fleets 
of England and Holland, under the command of Sir George Rooke, who ſailed 
down the channel in the latter end of Auguſt, and detached vice-admiral Benbow 
with a ſtrong ſquadron to the Weſt Indies. In order to deceive the French king 
with regard to the deſtination of this fleet, king William demanded the free 
uſe of the Spaniſh harbours, as if his deſign had been to ſend a ſquadron to 
the Mediterranean; but he met with a repulſe, while the French ſhips were 
freely admitted. About this period the king revoked his letters- patent to the 
commiſſioners of the admiralty, and conſtituted the earl of Pembroke lord: 
high-admiral of England, in order to avoid the factions, the diſputes, and dis 
vided counſels of a board. The earl was no ſooner promoted to this office, 
than he ſent captain Loades with three frigates to Cadiz, to bring home the 
ſea-ſtores and effects belonging to the Engliſh in that e, before the war 
ſhould commence : and this piece of; ſervice was ſucceſsfully performed. The 
French king, in order to enjoy all the advantages that. could be derived from 
His union with Spain, eſtabliſhed, a company to open a trade with Mexico and 
Peru; and concluded a new aſſiento treaty for ſupplying the Spaniſh planta- 
tions wich negroes. . At the ſame time he ſent a ſtrong ſquadron to the port of 
Cadiz. The French dreſs was introduced into the court of Spain; and, by a 
formal edict, the grandees of that kingdom and the peers of France were put 
rr 7 Barbie B a nnd on 
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ona bevel in each nation. There was no vigour left in the erb in 

her finances were Verhadlted 3 her Werder Pit feed to be quite 19 05 

guiſhed : the nobility were beggars, and the common people overwhelmed 

with indigence and ſs. The condition 'of France was not much more 

proſpe ſperdus. She had been harraſfed by a long war, and now, ee 1 1 
e Eye of another, which in all probability, would render 


| miſerable, 


'$ LVHT. Theſe circumſtances were well known to Oy! gd and PR mari- 
me powers, and ferved to ani 48 their negotiations for another grand alliance. 
fo nferences were opened at the : and, on the ſeventh day of Septem- 
a treaty was concluded dates 8 his Imperial, mayeſt 25 975 England, and the 
Rates-beneral; The Objects propoſed, were to procure ſatisfaction to the em- 
peror in the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, and ſufficient Rear for the dominions and 
commerte of the allies. They engaged to uſe their endeavours for recovering 
rd Spaniſh Netherlands, as a barrier between Holland and France; and for 
2 the dutchy of Milan, Naples, and Sicily, with the lands and 
the coaſt of Tuſcany, belonging to the Spaniſh dominions. (They 
berth the king of England and the ftates-general ſhould keep and } 
atever lands yr; cities they could conquer from the Spaniards in the Indies : 
—.— * re ſhould faichfully communicate their deſigns to one an- 
That no party ſhould treat of peace, or trace, but jointly with the reſt : 
255 e ſhould concur in preventing the union of ee and h under che 
1 ernment; and hinder the French from Spaniſh Indies: 
— concluding a peace, the confederates'ſhou A e 0 8 maintenance 
o the commetce 4 on by the maritime powers vo che dominions taken from 
the Spaniards, and ſecure the ſtates by a barrier: That they ſhould at the fame 
time ſettle the exerciſe of religion in the new conqueſts : Thar they ſhould aſ- 
one another with all their forces, in caſe of being invaded. by the French. 
ing, or any other potentate, on account of this alliance : That a defenſive- 
ance ſhould remain between them even after the peace: That all kin, 
ces, and Ttates, ſhould be at liberty to engage in this alliance... They - 
emined to employ two months, to obtain, by amicable means, the ſatis faction 
und ſecurity which they detnanded ; and ſtipulated, that within fix weeks the 
ſhould be ratified. | 
'"F.LEIX.' On che ſixteenth day of September, kin epired at St. Oer. 
ait This unfortun⸗ 


n's, üfder having laboured under a tedious indiipo — 
the miſcarriage of his laſt attempt for recovering his' thror 


monarch; Hnce 
had laid aſide all thoughts of worldly grandeur, and devoted his whole 5 
© the concerns of his foul. Though he could not prevent the buſy g 
His queen from planni new ſchemes of reſtoration, he was always beſt. rej 
When wholly eee m fach chimerical projects. Hunting was his chief 
verſion ; but religion was his conſtant care. othing could be more harm- 
than the lie he led; and, in the courſe of it, he f ab zected himſelf to un- 
cinen penance and mortification. He frequently Wed the poor monks 


HL Trappe, who were much edified by his humble and f deporemetit. | 


FIis price and arbitrary temper ſeem to have vaniſhed with 
became affable, kind and eaſy to all his dependents; and his tle comin 
undimproved the virtues" of his heart, though it emed ro impair the 
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fieutiex of lie foul "46 dal Jaff Wheds he care his E tt, 8 n 
worldly advanta 7 „ And even to e all thou ght of a 20 t 
Arr not 985 it Wit out eng nceto his. lik. e 
0 him the practice of } ju Nice A << 85 Fan ee he 5 
that he heartily forgave the prince 0 g emperor, [hi 1 
mies. He died with great marks 6 Mi ok 12 was intetred; art 
. in the church of the Engliſk Benedictines in Paris, without Whom 2 
Olemnity. 
'$ LX. Before his death he was viſited by the French king, . 10 Revit 


touched with his condition, and declaped, that in caſe, of his ac be wo 0 
own his fon as king of England,” This promiſe James's queen, ad alrea 
extorted from him, by the Mien of madam de Maintenon and the phi: 
Accordingly, when _ died, the tended prince of Wales was proclaime 
king of England at St. Germain's, and treated as ſuch at the court of 1 7 
ſailles. His title was likewiſe recognized by the king of Spain, 1 dy 
Savoy, and the pope. © William was no ſooner: informed of this tranſe 
91 1 he diſpatched a courier to the king of Sweden, as guarantee of the. treaty 

Ryſwick, to complain. of this manifeſt wolitian; Art the ſame time, expel re- 
251 the carl of Mancheſter from Paris, and ordered him to return without 
taking an audience of leave. That nobleman immediately withdrew, after 
having intimated to the marquis de Torcy the order he had received. Lewis, 
in vindication of his own conduct, diſperſed through all the courts of Eu 
a manifeſto, in which he med, that in owning the prince of Wales as. king 
of England, he had not infringed any article of the treaty of Ryſwick. 
confeſſed, that in the fourth article, he had promiſed that he 0 not A 
the king of Great Britain in the peaceable poſſeſſion of his dominions ; an- 
he declared his intention was to obſerye that promiſe punctually. He obſerv 
that his generoſity would not allow him to abandon the prince of Wales or his 
family: that he could not refuſe him a title which v as due to him hy birth: 
chat e had more reaſon to complain of the king of Great Britain, and the ſtates- 

al, whoſe declarations and preparatians in favour of the emperor might 

egarded as real contraventions to treaties : finally, he quoted fome inſtances 

From hi hiſtory, in which the children enjoyed the titles of kingdoms which their 
fathers. had loſt. Theſe reaſons, however, would hardly have induced. 2 
French king to take ſuch a ſtep, had not he perceived that a war with 
Jand was inevitable; and that he ſhould be able to reap ſome advantages, j | 
the courſe of it, 'from eſpouſing the cauſe of the pretender. - 
S L.XIT. The ſubſtance of the French manifeſto was publiſhed in London by 
Pouſſin the ſecretary of Tallard, who had been left in England, as agent far 
the court of Verſailles, He was now ordered to leave the Kingdom, which was 
Sled with e at cen for having pretended to declare who. ou REG 


be their ſovereign. of London ed an addreſs to the 
zuſtices, expreſfing 1 45 reſentment of the French king's Failure 
and aſſuring his geſty, that they would at all times exert the utmoſt. of their 


abilities for the preſervation of his perſon, and the defence of his juſt ri 

in oppoſition to 5 invaders of his crown and dignity. Addreſſes of, the lame 

nature. were ſent up from all parts ol the 3 and could nat but be agre- 

able to William. He bad naw coiceried e ures acting with — 
g 2 
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certain num 


other ſummoned to meet on the thirtieth day of December. 
++$ LXIII. Never did the two parties proceed with ſuch heat and violence 
—_ each other, as in their endeavours to influence the new elections. The 
F 


* 
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22 inſt France, and reſolved to reviſit his kingdom, after having made con- 
ſiderable progreſs in a treaty of perpetual alliance between England and the 
ſtates- general, which was afterwards brought to perfection by his plenipotien- 
tiary the earl of Marlborough. The king's return; however, was delayed a 
whole month by a ſevere indiſpoſition, during which the Spaniſh! miniſter De 
Quiros hired certain phyſicians to conſult together upon the ſtate and nature of 
his diſtemper. They declared that he could not outlive anany weeks; and this 


opinion was tranſmitted to Madrid. William, however, baffled the prognoſtic, 


though hĩs conſtitution had ſuſtained ſuch a rude ſhock, that he himſelf per- 
ceived his end was near. He told the earl of Portland, he found himſelf fo 


weak that he could not expect to live another ſummer; but charged him to 


conceal this circumſtance until he ſnould be dead. Notwithſtanding this near 
approach to diſſolution, he exerted himſelf with ſurpriſing diligence and ſpirit 
in eftabliſhing the confederacy, and ſettling the plan of operations. A ſub- 
. e Aer Ang. with the king of Pruſſia, who engaged to furniſſi a 
cert er of troops. The emperor agreed to maintain ninety thouſand men 
in the field to act againſt: France: the proportion of the ſtates was limited to 
one hundred and two thouſand; and that of England did not exceed forty 
thouſand; to act in conjunction with the al lie. all 

S LXII. On the fourth day of November the king arrived in England, 
which he found in a ſtrange ferment, produced from the mutual animoſity of 
the two factions. They reviled each other in words and writing with all the 
falſhood of calumny, and all the bitterneſs of rancour; ſo that truth, candour, 
and temperance, ſeemed to be baniſned by conſent of both parties. The king 
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had found himſelf deceived in his new miniſters, who had oppoſed his mea- 


[ſures with all their influence. He was particularly diſguſted witix the de- 
portment of the earl of Rocheſter, who proved altogether imperious and un- 


tractable; and, inſtead of moderating, inflamed the violence of his party. 


The king declared, the year in which that nobleman directed his councils, 
was the uneaſieſt of his whole life. He could not help expreſſing his diſpleaſure 
in ſuch a coldneſs of reſerve, that Rocheſter told him he would ſerve his ma- 
jeſty no longer, ſince he did not enjoy his confidence. William made no anſwer 
to this expoſtulation, but reſolved he ſhould ſee him no more. The earl, 
however, at the deſire of Mr. Harley, became more pliant and ſubmiſſive; 


and, after the king's departure for Holland, repaired to his government of 


Ireland, in which he now: remained, exerting all his endeavours to acquire 
popularity. William foreſeeing nothing but oppoſition from the preſent ſpirit 


of the houſe of commons, cloſetted ſome of their leaders, with a view to be- 


ſpeak their compliance: but finding them determined to purſue their former 
principles, and to inſiſt upon their impeachments, he reſolved, with the ad- 
vice of his friends, to diſſolve the parliament. This ſtep he was the more 


_ eafily induced to take, as the commons were become extremely odious to the na- 


tion in general, which breathed: an but war and defiance againſt the French 
monarch. The parliament was accordingly diſſolved by proclamation, and an- 


higs, however, obtained the victory, as they included the monied - intereſt, 


_— 


- which will always prevail among the borough - electors. Corruption Was now 
reduced into an open and avowed commerce; and, had not the people been ſo 
_ univerſally. venal and profligate, that no ſenſe of ſhame, remained, the victors 
6 muſt-have bluſhed for their ſucceſs. Though the. majority thus obtained was 
ſtaunch to the meaſures of the court, the choice of ſpeaker fell 1 n Mr. Har- 
ley, contrary to the inclination of the king, who favoured Sir Thomas Lyttle 
ton: but his majeſty's ſpeech was received with univerſal applauſe. It Was fo 
much admired by the well - wiſſers to the revolution, that they printed it with 
decorations, in the Engliſn, Dutch, and French languages. It appeared as 
a piece of furniture in all their houſes, and as the king's laſt legacy to his n 
and all proteſtant people. In this celebrated harrangue, he expatiated upon 
the indignity offered to the nation by the French king's, 5 — 9 
nded prince of Wales: he explained the dangers to which, it was expoſed, 
y his placing his grandſon on the throne of Spain: he gave them to under- 
ſtand he had concluded ſeveral ' alliances, according to the . encouragemen 
given him by both houſes of parliament; which alliances ſhould. be layed 
before them, together with other treaties ſtill depending. He obſerved, that 
the eyes of all Europe were upon this parliament; and all matters at a 
ſtand, until their reſolution ſhould be known: therefore no time ought to be 
loſt. He told them they had yet an opportunity to ſecure. for themſelves and 
their poſterity the quiet enjoyment of their religion and liberties, if they were 
not wanting to themſelves, but would exert the antient vigour of the Engliſh na- 
tion: but he declared his opinion was, that ſhould they neglect this occaſion, they 
kad no reaſon to hope for another. He ſaid it would be neceſſary to maintain 
a great ſtrength at ſea, and a force at land, proportionable to that of their al- 
lies. He preſſed the commons to ſupport the public credit, which could not 
be preſerved without keeping ſacred that maxim, That they ſhall never be loſers 
ho truſt to a parliamentary ſecurity. He declared, that he never aſked aids 
from his people without regret; that what he deſired was for their own ſafety 
and honour,: at ſuch a critical time; and that the whole ſhould be. appropriated 
to the purpoſes for which it was intended. He expreſſed his willingneſs that 
the accounts ſhould be yearly ſubmitted to the inſpection of parliament. He 
again recommended diſpatch, together with good bills for employing the 
poor, encouraging trade, and ſuppreſſing vice. He expreſſed his hope that 
they were come together determined to avoid diſputes and differences, and to 
act with a hearty concurrence for promoting the common cauſe. He ſaid he 
ſhould think it as great a bleſſing as could befal England, if they were as much 
inclined to lay aſide thoſe unhappy fatal animoſities which divided and weakened 
them, as he was diſpoſed to make all his ſubjects ſafe and eaſy, as to any, even 
the higheſt offences committed againſt his perſon. e conjured them to diſ- 
appoint the hopes af their enemies by their unanimity. As he had always ſhe wu, 
and always would ſnew, how deſirous he was to be the common father of all his 
people, he deſired they would lay aſide parties and diviſions; ſo as that nodiſting- 
tions ſhould be heard of amongſt chem, but of thoſe h were friends to the 
proteſtant religion and preſent eſtabliſiment, and of thoſe who; wiſhed fer a 
popiſni prince and a French government! He condluded by affirming, that if 
they, in good earneſt, deſired to fee England hold the balance. of Europe, and 
be indeed at the head of the proteſtant intereſt, it N/old appear by: — — 
the preſent opportunity. The lords immediately drew upa warm and aftectionate 


addreſs, 
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addreſs, in which they enpteſſed their reſentment, of the proceedings of the 
French king, in owning the pretended prince of Wales for king of "Engtane 
They aſſured his majeſty they would aſſiſt bim 2 the utmoſt of their power 
gainſt all his enemies; and, When it ſhould pleafe God to deprive them of 
bis jets prote8ion, they would vigorouſly aff nd deſend again th 
pretended prince of Wales, and all other pretenders whatſseyer, every -pet 
and. perſons who had right to ſucceed to the crown of England, by vittue' of 
the acts of parliament for eſtabliſhing and limiting the ſucceſſion. On''the 
fifth day of January, an addreſs to the ſame effect was preſented hy the com: 
mons, and both met. with a very graciaus reception from his majeſty. © The 
lords, as a further proof of their zeal, having taken into conſideration the dan: 
gers that threatened Europe, from the acceſſion of the duke of Anjou to the 
crown of Spain, drew up another addreſs, explaining their ſenſe of that dan- 
ger; ſtigmatiſing the French King as a, violator of treaties ; declaring their 
opinion, that his majeſty, his ſubjects, and allies, could never be ſafe and ſe- 
cure, until the houſe of Auſtria ſhquld be reſtored to their rights, and the in- 
vader of the Spaniſh monarchy brought to reaſon ; and aſſuring his majeſty 
that no time ſhould be loſt, nor any thing wanting on their parts, which might 
anſwer 7 reaſonable go. ye ery wigs! ere 3 not _ but to 
ſupport the reputation oglifh name, when engaged u ſo great a 
prince, in the glorious cauſe of maintaining Ne berry of Europe pf N 2 
S LXIV. I be king, in order to acquire the confidence of the commons, 
ordered Mr, ſecretary Vernon to lay before them, copies of the treaties and 
conventions he had lately concluded. which were ſo well approved that the 
houſe unanimouſiy voted the ſupply. By another vote, they authoriſed" the 
exchequer to borrow ſix hundred thouſand pounds at fix per cent. for the 
ſervice of the fleet, and fifty thouſand pounds for the ſubſiſtence of guards and 
garriſons. They deliberated upon the ſtate of the navy, with the debt due 
upon it, and examined an eſtimate of what would be neceſſary for extraordi- 
nary repairs. They called for an account of that part of the national debt 
for which no proviſion had been made. They ordered the ſpeaker to write 
to the truſtees for the forfeited eſtates in Ireland, to attend the houſe with a full 
detail of their proceedings in the execution of that act of parliament. On the 
ninth day of January, they unanimouſly reſolved, That leave be given to 
bring in à hill for ſecuring his majeſty's perſon, and the ſucceſſion of the cron in 
the proteſtant line, for extinguiſhing the hopes of the pretended prince of Wales, 
and all other pretenders, and their open and ſecret abettors. They reſolved to 
addreſs his majeſty, that he would inſert an article in all his treaties of alliance, 
importing, That no peace ſnould be made with France, until his majeſty and 
the nation have reparation for the great indignity offered by the French king, in 
owning; and ei the pretended prince of Wales king of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. They agreed to maintain forty thouſand men for the ſea- 
ſervice, and a like number by land, to act in conjunction with the forces of 
the allies, according to the proportions ſettled by the contractin — — The 
ſupplies were raiſed by an impoſition of four ſhillings in the pound upon lands, 


annuities, . penſions, and ſtipends, and on the profits ariſing from the different 


profeſſions : by a tax of two and one half per cent. on all ſtock in trade, and 


money at intereſt ; of five ſhillings in the pound on all falaries, fees, and per 


quiſites; a capitation · tax of four ſhillings; an impoſition of one per cent. on 
all 
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all ſhares in the capital ſtock of any corporation or company which ſhould 

bought, ſold, or bargained for; a duty of ſixpence per buſhel on Fe aye 
further duty on,mum, cyder, and of aol Le WIE af 
S LXV. The commons ſeemed 10 vie with the lords in their zeal for the go- 
vernment, They brought in a bill for attainting the pretended prince of 
Wales, which being ſent up to the other houſe, paſſed with an additional clauſe 
of attainder againſt the queen, Who acted as regent for the pretender, This, 
however, was not carried without great oppoſition in the houſe of lords. When 
the bill was ſent back to the commons, they excepted to the amendment as ir- 
regular, They obſerved, that attainders by bill conſtituted the moſt rigorous 


part of the law; and, that the ſtretching of it ought to be avoided, They pro- 


poſed, that the queen ſhould be attainted by a ſeparate bill. The lords aſſented 
to the propoſal : the bill againſt the pretended prince of Wales paſſed: 
The lords paſſed another for attainting the queen; however, it was neglected 
in the houſe of commons. But, the longeſt and warmeſt debates of this ſeſſion 
' were produced by a bill, which the lords brought in for abjuring the pretended 
prince of Wales, and ſwearing to the King, by title of Rightful and lawful king, 
and his heirs, according to the act of fertlement. It was propoſed, that this 
oath ſhould be voluntary, tendered to all perſons, and their ſubſcription or re- 
fuſal recorded, without any other penalty. This article was violently oppoſed 
by the earl of Nottingham, and other lords of the Tory-intereſt. They en | 
that the government was firſt ſettled with another oath, which was like an ori- 
ginal contract; fo. that there was no occaſion for a new impoſition : that oaths 
relating, to men's opinions had been always conſidered as ſevere impoſitions: 
and, that a voluntary oath was in its own nature unlawful. During theſe dif- 
- pures, another bill of abjuration was bronght into the houſe of commons by 
Sir Charles Hedges, that ſhould be obligatory on all perſons who enjoyed em- 
ployments in church or ſtate ; it ikewiſe included an obligation to maintain the 
government, in king, lords, and commons, and to maintain the church of Eng- 
Bind, together with the 3 for diſſenters. Warm debates aroſe apda the 
queſtion, Whether the oath ſhould be impoſed or voluntary? and at it 
was carried for impoſition, by the majority of one voice. They agreed to inſert 
an additional clauſe, declaring it equally penal to compaſs or imagine the death of 
her royal highnefs the princefs Anne of Denmark, as it was to compaſs or ima- 
gine the death of the king's eldeſt fon and heir. In the houſe of peers this bill 
was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the Tories; and, when after long debates it paſſed 
on the twenty-fourth day of February, ten lords entered a proteſt againſt it as 
an unneceffary and ſevere impoſition. eee 
S LXVI. The whole nation now ſeemed. to join in the cy for a war with 
France, Party-heats began to abate ; the factions in the eity of London were in 
a great meaſure moderated by the union of the two companies. mor to the 
Eaſt- Indies, whick found their mutual intereſt required, # coalition. The To- 
ries in the houſe of commons having concurred ſo heartily wich the inclinarions. 
of the people, rſalyed, as far as it lay in their power, ts Juſtify the conduct of 
their party in the preceding parliament, They complained. of ſome petition 
and addreſſes which had reflected upon th 
commons, and particularly, of the Kentifh petition, Ibe majority, however, 
determined, that it was the undoubted right of the people of Fogiand, to pe- 
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the 2 of the laſt houſe off 
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tition or addreſs to the king, for the calling, fitting, or diſſolving of parliaments, 
and for the redreſſing of grievances ; and, that every ſubject under any accuſation, 
either by impeachment or otherwiſe, had à right to be brought to a ſpeedy 
trial. A complaint being likewiſe made, that the lords had denied the commons 
juſtice in the matter of the late impeachments, a furious debate enſued; and it 


was catried by a very ſmall majority, that juſtice had not been denied. In ſome 


points, however, they ſucceeded. In the eaſe of a controverted election at 


Maidſtone, between Thomas Bliſſe and Thomas Culpepper, the houſe reſolved, 


That the latter had been not only guilty of corrupt, ſcandalous, and indirect 
practices, in endeavouring to procure himſelf to be elected a burgeſs, but like- 
wiſe, being one of the inſtruments in promoting and preſenting the ſcanda- 
lous, inſolent, and ſeditious petition, commonly called the Kentiſh petition, to 
the laſt houſe of commons, was guilty of promoting a ſcandalous, villanous, and 

roundleſs reflection upon that houſe, by aſperſing the members with receiving 
French money, or being in the intereſt of France; for which offence he was 
ordered to be committed to Newgate, and to be proſecuted by his majeſty's 
attorney - general. They alſo reſolved, That to aſſert that the houſe of com- 
mons is not the only repreſentative of the commons of England, tends to the 
ſubverſion of the rights and privileges of the houſe of commons, and the fun- 
damental conſtitution of the government of this kingdom: That to aſſert, that 
the houſe of commons have no power of commitment, but of their own mem- 
bers, tends to the ſubverſion of the conſtitution of the houſe of commons: 


That to print or publiſh any books, or libels, reflecting upon the proceedings of 


the houſe of commons, or any member thereof, for, or relating to his ſervice 
therein, is a high violation of the rights and privileges of the houſe of com - 


mons. Notwithſtanding theſe tranſactions, they did not neglect the vigorous 


proſecution of the war. They addreſſed his majeſty to interpoſe with his allies, 
that they might increaſe their quotas of land- forces, to be put on board the 
fleet in proportion to the numbers his majeſty ſnould embark. When they had 
ſettled the ſums appropriated to the ſeveral uſes of the war, they preſented a 
ſecond addreſs, deſiring he would provide for the half- pay officers in the firſt 
place, in the recruits and levies to be made. The king affured them, it was 
always his intention to provide for thoſe officers. He went to the houſe of 
peers, and gave the royal aſſent to an act, appointing commiſſioners to take,, 
examine, and determine the debts due to the army, navy, and the tranſport- 
ſervice ;/ and alſo an account of prizes taken during the waer. : 
S LXVII. The affairs of Ireland were not a little embarraſſed by the conduct 
of the truſtees appointed to take cognizance of the forfeited eſtates. Their 
office was extremely odious to the people, as well as to the court, and their de- 

rtment was arbitrary and imperious. Several individuals of that king- 


| in, provoked by the inſolence of the truſtees on one hand, and encouraged 


by the countenance of the courtiers on the other, endeavoured by a circular 
letter, to ſpirit up the grand-jury of Ireland againſt the act of reſumption ; 
and petitions were preſented to the king, couched in very ſtrong terms, affirm- 
ing, that it was injurious to the proteſtant intereſt, and had been obtained: by 
groſs miſinformations. The king having communicated theſe addreſſes to the houſe, 
they were immediately voted ſcandalous, falſe, and groundleſs ; and the com- 
mons reſolved, That notwithſtanding the complaints and clamours againſt the 
. eee eee, 
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truſtees, it did not 2 to the houſe but thoſe complaints were ndleſs; 
l 


nevertheleſs, they afterwards received ſeveral petitions, imploting relief againſt 
the ſaid act; and they ordered that the petitioners ſhould be relieved accordingly. 

Propoſals were delivered in for incorporating ſuch as ſhould purchaſe the fand 
| tures on certain terms therein ſecified, according to the rent-roll, when 
verified and made good to the purchaſers'; but, whereas in this rent - roll the 
value of the eſtates had been eſtimated at ſomething more than ſeven hundred 
and fixteen thouſand pounds, thoſe who undertook to make the purchaſe, af- 
firmed, they were not worth five hundred thouſand pounds: and thus the affair 


on 


E " 


remained in ſuſpenſe. be | * 0-4 a3 i 
SLX VIII. With reſpect to Scotland, the clamours of that Kingdom had not 
yet ſubſided. When the bill of abjuration paſſed in the houſe of peers, the 
earl of Nottingham had declared, that although he differed in opinion from the 
majority in many particulars relating to that bill, yet he was a Frndee the de- 
ſign of it; and, in order to ſecure a proteſtant ſucceſſion, he . an union of 
the whole iſland was abſolutely neceſſary. He therefore moved for an addreſs to 
the king, that he would diſſolve the parliament of Scotland now ſitting, as the 
legality of it might be called in queſtion, on account of its having been origi- 
5. a convention; and, that a new parliament ſhould be ſummoned, that 
they might treat about an union of the two kingdoms. The king had this 
affair ſo much at heart, that even when he was diſabled from going to the parlia- 
ment in perſon, he ſent a letter to the commons, expreſſing an eager deſire that 
a treaty for this purpoſe might be ſet on foot, and earneſtly recommended this 
affair to the conſideration of the houſe. But, as a new parliament in Scotland 
could not be called without a great riſque, while the nation was in ſuch a fer- 
ment, the project was poſtponed to a more favourable opportunity. 

S LXIX. Before the king's return from Holland, he had concerted with 
his allies the operations of the enſuing campaign. He had engaged in a ne- 
gotiation with the prince of Heſſe- D' Armſtadt, who aſſured him, that if he would 
beſiege and take Cadiz, the admiral of Caſtile and divers other grandees of 
Spain, would declare for the houſe of Auſtria, The allies had alſo determined 
upon the ſiege of Keyſerſwaert, which the elector of Cologne had delivered into 
the hands of the French: the elector of Hanover had reſolved to diſarm the 
princes of Wolfembuttle: the king of the Romans and prince Lewis of Baden, 
undertook to inveſt Landau; and the emperor promiſed to ſend a powerful rein- 
forcement to prince Eugene in Italy; but, William did not live to ſee theſe ſchemes 
put in execution, His conſtitution was by this time almoſt exhauſted, tho he endea- 
voured to conceal the effects of his malady, and to repair his health by exerciſe. On 
the twenty-firſt day of February, in riding to Hampton- court from Kenſington, 


his horſe fell under him, and he himſelf was thrown. upon the ground with ſuch + 


violence, as produced a fracture in his collar bone. His attendants conveyed him 
to the palace of Hampton - court, where the fracture was reduced by Ronjat his 
ſerjeant ſurgeon. In the evening he returned to Kenſington in his coach, and 
the two ends of the fractured bone having been diſunited by the jolting of the 
carriage, were replaced under the inſpection of Bidloo his phyſician. ' He 
ſeemed to be in a fair way of recovering till the firſt day of March, when his 
knee ſeemed to be inflamed, with great pain and weak neſs. Next day he granted 
a commiſſion under the great. ſeal to ſeveral peers, for paſſing the bills to which 
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bath: houſes of parliament had agreed, namely, the act of attainder againſt the 
pretended prince of Wales; another in favour of the Quakers, enacting, 
That their ſolemn afirmation and declaration ſhould be accepted inſtead of an 


- oath in the uſual form. 


S E-XX. On the fourth day of March the king was ſo well recovered of his 
lameneſs, that he took ſeveral turns in the gallery at Kenſington; but, fitting 
down on a couch where he fell afleep, he was ſeized with a ſhivering, which 
terminated in a fever and diarrhœa. He was attended by Sir Thomas Milling- 


tom, Sir Richard Blackmore, Sir Theodore Colledon, Dr. Bidloo, and other 


eminent phyſicians ;- but, their preſcriptions proved ineffectual. On the ſixth 
he granted another commiſſion for paſſing the bill for the malt-tax, and the act 
of abjuration : and, being ſo weak that he could not write his name, he, in 


_ preſence of the lord-keeper and the clerks of parliament, applied a ſtamp pre- 


pared for the purpoſe. The earl of Albemarle wv, from Holland, confer- 
red with him in private on the poſtureof affairs abroad; but, he received his infor- 
mations with great coldneſs, and ſaid, Je tire vers ma fin.” I approach the 


end of life.“ In the evening he thanked Dr. Bidloo for his care and tenderneſs, 


ſaying, I know that you and the other learned phyſicians have done all that 


your art can do for my relief; but, finding all means ineffectual, I ſubmit.” 


He received ſpiritual conſolation from archbiſhop Teniſon, and Burnet bifhop 
of Saliſbury : on Sunday morning the ſacrament was adminiſtered to him, 
The lords of the privy- council, and divers noblemen attended in the adjoini 

apartments, and to ſome of them who were admitted, he ſpoke a little. Hz 
thanked lord Overkirk for his long and faithful ſervices : he delivered to lord 
Albemarle the keys of his cloſet and ſcrutore, telling him, he knew what to do 
with them. He inquired for the earl of Portland; but, being ſpeechleſs before 
that nobleman arrived, he graſped his hand, and laid it to his heart with 
marks of the moſt tender affection. On the eighth day of March he expired, 
in the fifty-ſecond year of his age, after having reigned thirteen years. The 


lords Lexington and Scarborough, who were in waiting, no ſooner perceived 
the king was dead, than they ordered Ronjat to untie from his left arm a black 


ribbon, to which was affixed a ring, containing ſome hair of the late queen 


Mary. The body being opened and embalmed, lay in ſtate for ſome time at 


Kenſington z and on the twelfth day of April was depoſited in a vault of Henry's 
chapel in Weſtminſter-abbey. In the beginning of May, a will which he had 


intruſted with monſieur Schuylemberg, was opened at the Hague. In this he. 


had declared his couſin prince Friſon of Naſſau, ſtadtholder of Friefland, his ſole 
and univerſal heir, and appointed the ſtates-general his executors. By a codicil an- 


' hexed, he had bequeathed the lordſhip. of Breevert, and a legacy of two hun- 


dred thouſand guilders, to the earl of Albemarle. 

SLXXI. Wilkam III. was in his perſon, of the middle ſtatute, a thin body 
and delicate conſtitution, ſubject to an aſthma and continual cough from his in- 
fancy. He had an aquiline noſe, ſparkling eyes, a large forehead, and a grave 
ſolemn aſpect. He was very ſparing of ſpeech : his converſation was dry, and 
his manner diſguſting, except in battle, when his deportment was. free, ſpirited 
and animating. In courage, fortitude, and equanimity, he rivalled the m 
eminent warriors of antiquity ; and his natural ſagacity made amends, for the 
defects in his education, which had not been properly ſuperintepded, He was 


religious, 
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religious, temperate, 8 and ſincere, a ſtranger to violent tranſports 
of paſſion, and might have p 

he lived, had he never aſcended the throne of Great: Britain. But, the diſtin- 
guiſhing criterion of his character was ambition. To this he ſacrificed the 


punctilios of Honour and decorum, in depoſing his own father-in-law and uncle; 


and this he gratified at the expence of the nation that raiſed him to ſovereign 
authority, He aſpired to the honour of acting as umpire in all the conteſts 
of Europe; and the fecond object of his attention was, the proſperity of that 
country to which he owed his birth and extraction. Whether he really thought 
the intereſts of the continent and Great-Britain were inſeparable, or ſought only 
to drag England into the confederacy as a convenient ally, certain it is, he in- 
volved theſe kingdoms-in foreign connexions, which, in all probability, will be 
productive of their ruin. In order to eſtabliſh this favourite point, he ſcrupled 
not to employ all the engines of corruption, by which the morals of the nation 
vere totally debauched. He procured a parliamentary ſanction for a ſtanding 
army, which now ſeems to be interwoven in the conſtitution, He introduced 
the pernicious practice of borrowing upon remote' funds ; an expedient that ne- 
ceſſarily hatched a brood of uſurers, brokers, and ſtock-jabbers, to prey upon 
the vitals of their country. He intailed upon the nation a growing debt, and a 
ſyſtem of politics big with miſery, deſpair, and deſtruction. To ſum up his 
character in a few words: William was a fataliſt in religion, indefatigable i 
war, enterpriſing in politics, dead to all the warm and generous emotions of the 
human heart, a cold relation, an indifferent huſband, a diſagreeable man, an 
ungracious prince, and an imperious ſovereign, 
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; L . ee to the throne. $ UI. She reſelves to fulfil the engagements of her 
"predeceſſor with his allies. 5 III. A French memorial preſented to the ſiates- 
general. & IV. Thequeen's inclination to the Tories. & V. War declared againſt 
France. I VI. The parliament prorogued. & VII. Warm oppoſition to the 
| miniſtry in the Scottiſh parliament. S VIII. They recognize her majeſty's aui ho- 
rity. SIX. The queen appoints commiſſioners 10 treat of an union between Eng- 
land and Scotland. & X. State of affairs on the continent. & XI. Keiſerſwaert 
and Landau taken by the allies. XII. Progreſs of the earl of Marlborcugh in 
Flanders. & XIII. He narrowly eſcapes being taken by a French partiſan. 
XIV. The Imperialiſts are worſted at Fridlinguen. & XV. Battle of Liez- 
Zara in ah. & XVI. The king of Sweden defeats Auguſtus at Liſſau in Po- 
land. S XVII. Fruitleſs expedition to Cadiz by the duke of Ormond and Sir 
George Rooke, & XVIII. They take and deſtroy the Spaniſh galleons at Vigo. 
$ XIX. Admiral Benbow's engagement with Ducaſſe in the Weſt-Indies. & XX. 
be queen aſſembles anew parliament. I XXI. Diſputes between the tevo houſes, 
XXII. The lords inquire into the conduct of Sir George Rooke. & XXIII. The 
parliament make a ſettlement on prince George of Denmark. & XXIV. The earl 
'of Marlborough created a duke. & XXV. All commerce and correſpondence pro- 
hibited between Holland and the two crowns of France and Spain. & XXVI. A 
bill for preventing occaſional conformity. & XXVII. I. miſcarries. $XXVIIL. 
Violent animoſity between the two houſes, produced by the inquiry into the public 
accounts, & XXIX. Diſputes between the two houſes of convocation. & XXX. 
Account of the parties in Scotland. & XXXI. Dangerous heats in the parliament 
of that kingdom. & XXXII. The commiſſioner is abandoned by the Cavaliers. 
$XXXIII. He is in danger of bis life, and ſuddenly prorogues the parliament. 
' $XXXIV. Proceedings of the Iriſh parliament.  XXXV. Theypaſs a ſevere 
alt againſt papiſts. & XXXVI. The elector of Bavaria defeats the Imperialiſts 
at Scardigen, and takes poſſeſſion of Ratisbon. & XXXVII. The allies reduce 
Bonne. & XXXVIII. Battle of Eckeren. & XXIX. The prince of Heſſe is 
defeated by the French at Spirebach. & XL. Treaty between the emperor and the 
duke of Savoy. The king of Portugal accedes to the grand alliance. & XLI. Sir 
Cloudefley Shovel fails with a fleet to the Mediterranean, XLII. Admiral 
Graydon's bootleſs expedition to the Weſt- Indies. '$ XLIII. Charles king of Spain 
arrives in d. 


th; ILLIAM was ſucceeded as FEAR of England, by Anne 
princeſs of Denmark, who aſcended the throne in the thirty-eighth 

year of her age, to the general ſatisfaction of all parties. Even 

the Jacablies 8 pleaſed with her elevation, on the ſuppoſition, that as in 
all probability ſhe would leave no heirs of her own - body, the dictates of natu- 
ral affection would induce her to alter the ſucceſſion in favour of her own bro- 
ther. She had been taught to cheriſh warm ſentiments of the Tories, whom 


| ſhe conſidered as the friends of monarchy, and the true ſons of the church ; and 
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they had always — an inviolable attachment to her perſon and intereſt 


but, 
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but, her conduct was wholly influenced by the counteſs of Marlborough, a wo- 
man of an imperious temper and intriguing genius, who had been intimate with 


the princeſs from her tender years, and gained à ſurpriſing aſcendancy over her 


ſpirit. Anne had undergone ſome ſtrange viciſſitudes of fortune in conſequence 


of her father's expulſion, and ſuſtained a variety of mortifications in the late 


reign, during which ſhe conducted herſelf with ſuch diſcretion, as left little or 
no pretence for cenſure or reſentment. Such conduct, indeed, was in a great 
meaſure owing to a natural temperance of diſpoſition, not eaſily ruffled or in- 
flamed. She was zealouſly devoted to the church of England, from which her 
father had uſed ſome endeavours to detach her before the revolution; and ſhe 
lived in great harmony with her huſband, to whom ſhe bore fix children, all of 
whom ſhe had already ſurvived. William had no ſooner yielded up his breath, 
than the privy-council in a body waited on the new queen, who, in a ſhort but ſen- 
ſible ſpeech, aſſured them, that no pains nor diligence ſhould be wanting on her 
part, to preſerve and ſupport the religion, laws, and liberties of her country, to 
maintain the ſucceſſion in the proteſtant line, and the government in church and 
ſtate, as by law eſtabliſhed. She declared her reſolution to carry on the prepa- 
rations for oppoſing the exorbitant power of France, and to aſſure the allies, that 
ſhe would purſue the true intereſt of England, together with theirs, for the ſup- 
port of the common cauſe. The members of the privy- council having taken 
the oaths, ſhe ordered a proclamation to be publiſhed, ſignifying her pleaſure, 
that all perſons in office of authority or government, at the deceaſe of the late 
king, ſhould fo continue till further directions. By virtue of an act paſſed in 
the late reign, the parliament continued fitting even after the king's death. 
Both houſes met immediately, and unanimouſly voted an addreſs of condolance 
and congratulation; and, in the afternoon the queen was proclaimed. Next 
day the lords and commons ſeverally attended her with an addreſs, congratu- 
lating her majeſty's acceſſion to the throne; and, affuring her of their firm re- 
ſolution to ſupport her againſt all her enemies whatſoever. The lords acknow- 
ledged, that their great loſs was no otherwiſe to be repaired but by a vigorous 
2dherence to her majeſty and her allies, in the proſecution of thoſe meaſures 
already concerted to reduce the exorbitant power of France. The commons 
declared, they would maintain the ſucceſſion of the crown in the proteſtant line, 
and effectually provide for the public credit of the nation. Theſe addreſſes were 
graciouſly received by the queen, who, on the eleventh day of March went to 
the houſe of peers with the uſual ſolemnity, where, in a ſpeech to both houſes, 
ſhe expreſſed her ſatisfaction at their unanimous concurrence with her opinion, 
that too much could not be done for the encouragement of their allies in hum- 
bling the power of France; and, deſired they would conſider” of proper me- 
thods towards obtaining an union between England and Scotland. She obſerved 
to the commons, that the revenue for defraying the expences of the civil'go- 
vernment, was expired: and, that ſhe. relied intirely on their affection for its 
being ſupplied in ſuch a manner as ſhould be moſt. ſuitable to the honour and 
dignity of the crown. She declared, it ſhould be her ' conſtant endeavour to 
make them the beſt return for their duty and affection, by a careful and diligent 
adminiſtration for the good of all her ſubjects. And as I know my own heart 
to be entirely Engliſh (continued ſhe) I can very ſincerely aſſure you, there is 
« not any thing you can expect or deſire from me, which J ſhall not be ready * 
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« do for the happineſs and proſperity of England ; and, vou ſhall always find 
tc me a ſtrict and religious obſerver of my word.” Theſe aſſurances were ex- 


- tremely agreeable to the parliament ; and ſhe received the thanks of both houſes, 


Addreſſes of congratulation were preſented by the biſhop and clergy of London; 


by the diſſenters in and about that ar; and, by all the counties, cities, towns, 
and corporations of England. She 


clared her attachment to the church: 
ſhe promiſed her protection to the diſſenters ; and, received the compliments of 
all her ſubjects with ſuch affability as inſured their affection. | 

$ IT. William's death was no ſooner known at the Hague, than all Holland 
was filled with conſternation. The ſtates immediately aſſembled, and for ſome 
time gazed at each other in ſilent fear and aſtoniſhment. They ſighed, wept, 


- interchanged embraces and vows, that they would act with unanimity, and ex- 


their deareſt blood in defence of their country. Then they diſpatched 
tetters to the cities and provinces, informing them of this unfortunate event, 
and exhorting them to union and perſeverance, The expreſs from England 
having brought the queen's ſpeech to her privy-council, it was tranſlated and 
publithed, to revive the drooping ſpirits of the people. Next day penſionary 
Fagel imparted to the ſtates of Holland a letter which he had received from the 
earl of Marlborough, containing aſſurances in the queen's name of union and 
aſſiſtance. In a few days, the queen wrote a letter in the French language to 
the ſtates, confirming theſe aſſurances; and, it was delivered by Mr. Stanhope, 
who was now furniſhed with freſh credentials as envoy from England. Thus 
animated, the ſtates reſolved to proſecute vigorous meaſures ; and their reſolu- 


tions were ſtill more inſpirited by the arrival of the earl of Marlborough, whom 


the queen honoured with the order of the garter, and inveſted with the cha- 
racer of ambaſſador extraordinary, and plenipotentiary to the ſtates-general : 
he was likewiſe declared captain-general of her forces both at home and abroad. 
He aſſured the ſtates, that her Britannic majeſty would maintain the alliances 
which had been concluded by the late king, and do every thing that the com- 
mon concerns of Europe required. The ſpeech was anſwered by Dickvelt pre- 
ſident of the week, who, in the name of the ſtates, expreſſed their hearty thanks 
to her majeſty, and their reſolution of concurring with her in a vigorous proſe- 
cution of the common intereſt, 

$ III. The importance of William's life was evinced by the joy that diffuſed 
itſelf through the kingdom of France at the news of his deceaſe. The perſon 
who firſt brought the tidings to Calais was impriſoned by the governor, until 
his information was confirmed. The court of Verſailles could hardly reſtrain 
their. tranſports ſo as to 1 common decorum: the people of Paris openly 
rejoiced at the event; all decency was layed aſide at Rome, where this incident 
produced ſuch indecent raptures, that cardinal Grimani the Imperial miniſter 


complained of them to the pope, as an inſult on his maſter the emperor, who 
Was 


illiam's friend, confederate, and ally. The French king diſpatched cre- 


dentials to Barre, whom the count D*Avaus had left at the Hague to manage 


the affairs of France, together with inſtructions to renew the negotiation with 
the ſtates, in hope of detaching them from the alliance. This miniſter preſented 
a memorial, implying ſevere reflections on king William and the paſt conduct 
of the Dutch; and inſinuating, that now they had recovered their liberty, the 
court af France hoped they would oonſult their true intereſt. The _ de 
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Goes enyoy from the emperor, animadverted on theſe exprefions in another 


memorial, which was likewiſe publiſhed ; and, the ſtates produced in public an 
anſwer to the ſame remonſtrance, expreſſing their reſentment at the infolence of 
ſuch inſinuations, and their veneration for the memory of their late. ſtadtholder. 
The earl of Marlborough ſucceeded in every part of his negotiation. He ani- 
mated the Dutch to a full exertion of their vigour : he concerted the operations 
of the campaign: he agreed with the ſtates-general. and the imperial miniſter; 
that war ſhould be declared againft France on the ſame day, at Vienna, London, 
and the Hague and, on the third day of April embarked for England, after 
having acquired the intire confidence of thoſe who governed the United Pro- 
vinces. ; | 5 
liſt upon the queen for her life; and, when the bill received the royal aſſent, 
ſhe aſſured them, that one hundred thouſand pounds of this revenue ſhould be 
ied to the public ſervice of the current year: at the ſame time, ſhe paſſed 
another bill for receiving and examining the public accounts, A commiſſion 
for this purpoſe was granted in the preceding reign, but had been for ſome years 
- diſcontinued ; and indeed, always proved ineffectual to detect and puniſh thoſe 
individuals, who ſhamefully pillaged their country. The villany was ſo com- 
plicated, the vice ſo general, and the delinquent ſo powerfully ſcreened by artifice 
and jntereſt, as to elude all inquiry. On the twenty-fourth day of March the 
oath of abjuration was taken by the ſpeaker and members, according to an act 
for the further ſecurity of her majeſty's perſon, and the ſucceſſion of the crown 
in the proteſtant line, and for extinguiſhing the hopes of the pretended prince 
of Wales. The queen's inclination to the Tories plainly appeared in her choice 
of miniſters. Doctor John Sharp, archbiſhop of York, became her ghoſtly di- 
rector and counſellor in all eccleſiaſtical affairs. The earl of Rocheſter was con- 
tinued lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and enjoyed a great ſhare of her majeſty's 
confidence: the privy-ſeal was intruſted to the marquis of Normanby : the earl 
of Nottingham and Sir Charles Hedges were appointed ſecretaries of ſtate : the 
earl of Abingdon, Viſcount Weymouth, lord Dartmouth, Sir Chriſtopher Muſ- 
grave, Greenvil, Howe, Gower, and Harcourt, were admitted as members of 
the 
troller of the houſhold. The lord Godolphin declined accepting the office of lord 
high-treaſurer, until he was over-ruled by the perſuaſions ef Marlborough, to 
. whoſe eldeſt daughter his ſon was married. I his nobleman refuſed to command 
the forces abroad, unleſs the treaſury ſhould be put into the hands of Godol- 
phin, on whoſe punctuality in point of remittances he knew he could depend. 
George, prince of Denmark, was invelted with ihe title of generaliſſimo of all 
the queen's: forces by ſea and land; and, after wards created lord high - admirab: 
the carl of Pembroke having been diſmiſſed from this office with the offer of a 
large penſion, which he generouſſy refuſed. Prince George, as admiral, was 
aſſiſted by a council, conſiſting of Sir George Rooke, Sir David Michel, George 
Churchil, and Richard Hill. Though the legality of this board was doubted, 
the parliament had ſuch reſpect and veneration. for the queen, that it was fuf- 
fereck to act without queſtion. ; | 
FSV. A rivalſhip for the queen's favour already appeared between the earls of 
Rocheſter and Marlborough. The former, as firſt couſin. to the queen, _ 
| | 0 
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$ IV. By this time the houſe of commons in England had ſettled the civil An. Ch. 1702. 


privy-council, together with Sir Edward Seymour, now declared comp- 
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chief of the Tory faction, maintained conſiderable influence in the council * 
but even there the intereſt of his rival predominated. Marlborough was not 


only the better courtier, but, by the canal of his counteſs, actually directed the 


n in all her reſolutions. Rocheſter propoſed in council, that the Engliſh 
uld avoid a. declaration of war with France, and act as auxiliaries only. 


He was ſeconded by ſome other members but the opinion of Marlborough 
| gpm He obſerved, that the honour of the nation was concerned to 
ful 


ulfil the late king's engagements; and affirmed that France could never be 


keduced within due bounds, unleſs the Engliſh would enter as principals in the 


ſlüre, the carl of Pembroke; and the majority of the council. The queen re- 
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Air. This allegation, was ſupported by the dukes of Somerſet and Devon- 


ſolyed to declare war, and communicated her intention to the houſe of com- 


mons, by whom it was approved; and, on the fourth day of May, the de- 
claration was ſolemnly proclaimed. The king of France was, in this procla- 


> 


mation, taxed with having taken poſſeſſion of great part of the Spaniſh do- 


-- minions z. with deſigning to invade the liberties of Europe; to obſtruct the 


f freedom of navigation and commerce; and with having offered an unpardon- 


able inſult to the queen and her throne, by taking upon him to declare the 
pretended prince of Wales king of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The 
three declarations of the emperor, England, and the ſtates-general, . which 

were publiſhed in one day, did not fail to diſconcert, as well as to provoke, the 


French monarch. When his miniſter de Torcy recited them in his hearing, 


he ſpoke of the queen with ſome acrimony; but with reſpect to mY ſtates-ge- 


3 neral, he.declared with great emotion, that Meſlieurs th e D ute ; 


merchants 
* ſhould one day repent of their inſolence and preſumption, in declaring war 
<<. againſt ſo powerful a monarch:“ he did not, however, produce his declara- 


tion till the third day of July. 


2 - 


S VI. The houſe of commons, in compliance with the queen's deſire, brought 
in a hill, empowering her majeſty to name commiſſioners to treat with the Scots 


for an union of the two kingdoms. It met with warm oppoſition from Sir 


Edward Seymour, and other Tory members, who diſcharged. abundance of ſa- 
tire and ridicule upon the Scottiſh nation; but the meaſure ſeemed ſo neceſſary 
at that juncture, to ſecure the proteſtant ſucceſſion - againſt the practices of 
France, and the claims of the. pretender, that the majority eſpouſed the bill, 


which paſſed through both houſes, and, on the ſixth day of May received the 

. royal aſſent, together with ſome bills of leſs importance. The enemies of the 

late king continued to revile his memory *, They even charged him with 
or 


having formed a deſign of excluding the princeſs Anne from the throne,. and 


of introducing the elector of Hanover as his own immediate ſucceſſor. This 


report had been ſo induſtriouſly circulated, that it began to gain credit all over 


the kingdom. Several peers intereſted themſelves in William's character; and 


a motion was made in the upper houſe, that the truth of this report ſfiould be 


inquired into. The houſe immediately deſired, that thoſe lords who had viſited 


AI eee f 


en heir hours of debanch, they drank to the: he had formerly belonged to Sic John Fenwick, 


health of Sorrel, meaning the horſe that fell with they inſinuated that William's fate was a judg- 


the king; and, under the appellation of the little ment upon him for his cruelty to that gentleman; 


gentleman in velvet, toaſted the mole that raiſed and a Latin epigram was Written on the oc- 


the hill over which the horſe had ſtumbled. As caſion. 
: | : the 


af Hanover. They forthwi 
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the late king's papers, would intimate whether or not they had found any 


among them relating to the 


qe ſucceſſion, or to the ſucceſſion of the houſe 
declared, that nothin 


of that ſort 


Then the houſe refolved, That the 7 was groundleſs, falſe, villainous, and 
ate 


in the Indies, as ſhe in her great wiſdom ſhould judge moſt expedien 


ſcandalous, to the diſhonour of the 


king's memory, and highly tending 


the attorney-general. 


to the diſſervice of her preſent majeſty, whom they beſought to give order that 
the authors or publiſhers of ſuch ſcandalous reports ſhould be proſecuted by 
The fame cenſure was upon ſome libels and 
pamphlets, tending to inflame the factions of the kingdom, and to propagate 
a ſpirit of irreligion *. On the twenty-firſt day of May, the commons, in an 


addreſs, adviſed her majeſty to engage the emperor, the ſtates-general, and 


her other allies, to join with her in prohibiting all intercourſe with France 


and Spain; and to concert ſuch methods with the 6 as might moſt 
effectually ſecure the trade of her ſubjects and allies, The lords preſented an- 
other addreſs, deſiring the queen would encourage her ſubjects to equip pri- 
vateers, as the preparations of the enemy ſeemed to be made for a pyratical 
war, to the interruption of commerce: they likewiſe exhorted her majeſty to 
grant commiſſions or. charters to all perſons who ſhould make ſuch acquiſitions 

ent for the 
good of her kingdoms. , On the twenty-fifth day of May, the queen having 
paſſed ſeveral public and Þ private bills, diſmiſſed the parliament by proroga- 
tion, after having, in a ſhort ſpeech, thanked them for their zeal, recom- 


mended unanimity, and declared ſhe would carefully preſerve and maintain the 


act of toleration. 2 | | 4 
S VII. In Scotland, a warm conteſt aroſe between the reyolutioners and thoſe 

in the oppoſition, concerning the exiſtence of the preſent parliament. The 
ueen had ſignified her acceſſion to the throne, in a letter to her privy-council 
or Scotland, deſiring they would continue to act in that office until ſhe ſhould 

ſend a new commiſſion, authoriſing them to publiſh a proclamation, ordaini 

all officers of ſtate, counſellors, and magiſtrates, to act in all things conformably 

to the commiſſions and inſtructions they had from his late majeſty, until new 

commiſſions could be prepared. She likewiſe aſſured them of her firm refolu- 


tion to protect them in their religion, laws, and liberties, and in the eſtabliſhed, 


government of the church. She had already, in preſence of twelve Scottiſh 
counſellors, taken the coronation-oath for that kingdom : but thoſe who wanted. 


to embroil the affairs of their country, affirmed, that this was an irregular way of 


proceeding, and that the oath ought to have been tendered by perſons deputed for 
that purpoſe, either by the parliament, or the privy-council of the kingdom. 
The preſent miniſtry, conſiſting of the duke of Queenſberry, the earls of March- 


to a third for ing good the deficiencies, and 
the public credit : to a fourth for continuing the 
impriſonment of Counter, and other conſpirators 
againſt king William: to a fifth for the relief of 
nt purchaſers of the forfeited eſtates of 

and: ing the time for taking 
the oath of abjuration : to a ſeventh obliging the 
Jews to maintain and provide for their proteſtant 


Doctor Binkes, in a ſermon preached before 
the convocation, on the thirtieth day of January, 
drew a parallel between the ſufferings of Chriſt, 
and thoſe of king Charles, to which laſt he gave 
1 in point of right, character, and 

on. 
+ During this ſhort ſeſſion, the queen gave 
her aſſent to an act for laying duty upon land: 
to another for encouraging the Greenland trade: chi 
een IV. bs Ti 
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mont, Melvil, Seafield, Hyndford, and Selkirk were devoted, to revolution - prin- 
Ae and deſirous en the bene cba e, in puttuance of « late 


for — Parliament that ſhould be then in bejng, ix. months after 
be death off the king; and that it ſhould aſſemble in ; twenty days after that 
event The queen had,” by Teveral acyoufniments, deferred the mecting almolt 
three months aftet the King's deceaſe; and therefore the anti- rcvolutioners af- 
firmocꝭ chat it was diffolved. "The duke of Hamilton was at the head of this 


93 4 


party, which clamoured loudly for à bew patliament. This nobleman, to- 


gether wich the marquis of Tweedale, the earls Marſhal and Rothes, and many 
other hobleen, | repaired to London, in order to malte the queen Ny 

wick their obje&ions to the continuance of the preſent parliament. + She ad- 
mxeed them to her preſence, and calmly heard their allegations ;' bur ſhe was 


determined, by the advice of Her privy-council for that kingdom, who were 


of opinion that the nation was in too great a ferment to hazard the convoca- 
tion of a new parhament. According to the queen's laſt adjournment, the 
— —— ch on the ninth day of June, the duke of Queentberry 

ving been — igh commiſſioner. Before the queen's commiſſion was 
dend, The Duke'of Hamiſton, for himfelf and his adherents, declared their ſa. 


_ risfaction 1 acceſſion to the throne, not only on aceount of her 


undoubted right by deſcent, but likewiſe becauſe of her many perſonal virtues 
and royal — He ſaid they were reſolved to ſacrifice their lives and for- 
tunes in defence of her majeſty*s right againſt all her enemies whatever; but, 
at the ſume time: they thought themſelves bound in duty to give their opinion, 
that they were not warranted by law to ſit and act as a parliament. He then 
read a paper to the following effect: That foraſmuch as, by the fundamental 


laws and conftitution/ of this kingdom, all parliaments do diſſolve on the death 


of the ſovereign, except in ſo far as innovated by an act in the preceding reign, 
that the parhiament in being at his deceaſe ſhould meet, and act what might be 
needſul for the defenee of the true proteſtant religion as by law eſtabliſhed 
anch for che maintenance of the ſucceſſion to the crown, as ſettled by the clain 
of right and for the preſervation and ren of the public peace, And ſeeing 
theſe” ends are fully anſwered by her majeſty's ſucceſſion. to the throne, we 


| eonceive ourſelves not now warranted by law to meet, fit, or act; and therefore 


do diſſent from any thing that ſhall be done or acted. The duke having re- 


eited this paper, and formally proteſted againſt the proceedings of the parlia- 
ment, wachen with ſeyenty nine members, amialt the acclamations of the 


rn: Notwithſtanding their ſeceſſion, the commiſſioner, who retained a 
much greater number, produced the queen's letter, ſignifying her refolution 
to maintain and protect her ſubjects in the full poſſeſſion of their religion, laws, 
liberties, and the preſbyteriart diſcipline. She informed them of her having de- 
clared' war againſt France: ſhe exhorted them to provide competent ſupplies for 
maintaining ſfuch a number of forces as might be neceſſary for diſappointing the 
enemy's deſigns, and preſerving the preſent happy ſettlement; and ſhe ea 

recommended to their confideration an union of the two kingdoms. The duke 
of Queenſberry and the earl of Marchmont having enforced the different ar- 
ticles of this letter, committees were appointed for the ſecurity of the * 
„ | : = 
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RON an anſwer 0 her majeſty's le 
ard for reviſing the minutes. = te i Hamilton and 
Hetents ſent che lord Blantyre to Lo 


F4 
000 Wich an addreſs toſ the queen, — 
reftrſed to receive it, and rote 21 50 etter to the, parlia ment, enpreſſing her 
reſolution to maintain their di, e N againſt all oppoſets. They. 
in anſwer to the former, bar aſſured her the groundleſs ſeeeſſion of ſome 
members ſhould increaſe and ſtreng vir. care and zeal fer her majeſty's 
ſerviet. They expelled Sir Alexander Bruce, for having given vent to ſeme 
reflexions againſt preſbytety. The lord advocate ated ther faculty df 
advocates before wel rlia jament, for having paſſed a vote mſel ves 
favout of the p ation and addreſs of the diſtenting n members. 
culty was refit Teprimanded ; but the whole nation ſeemed to feſent tht 
phy Fi The parliament paſſed an act recognizing; her anajeſty's royal au- 
thority: ihne r rning the court of judicature called the ſeſſion a a 
third declaring this meeting of parliament legal ; and forbidding any perſon 
of quarrel, or impugn, the and authority thereof, under the 
f of gh treaſon : a fourth for ſecuring the ttue proteſtant/religion/and 
85 lan church -· government: a fifth for a land- tax; and a ſixth enabling 
A to appoint commiſſioners for an union between the theo! RG 


norte 
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2 * IX. The tatl'of Marchmont, of his own accord, and oxen Geerd webe 
ache of the high-commiſſioner, brought in a bill for abjuring the pretendet 
prince Wales: but this was not ſupported by the court · party, as the c- 
mifhoter had no inſtructions how to act on the occalion. Perhaps the queen 

and her Engliſh miniſtry reſolved to keep the ſucceſſion open in Scotland, as A 
check upon the Whigs and houſe of Hanover. On the chirtieth day of June, 
the commiſſioner adjourned the e after having than them for 
their chearfulneſs and unanimity in Kees worn and the chit the e 
poſite parties haſtened to London, e their different repreſentationa do 
—— and her miniſtry. In the ax time, ſhe appointed: — For 
about the union; and they met at the Cockpit on the twenty: ſecond 
| — October. On the twentieth day of the next month, they adjuſted the 
Preliminaries, importing, That nothing agreed on among themſelves ſhould 
de binding, except it by ratified by her majeſty and the reſpective parliaments 
of both nations; and that, unleſs all the heads. propoſed for the treaty were 
agreed to, no particular thing agreed on ſhould be binding. The queen Vis 
fited them in December, in order to uicken their mutual endeavours, [* They 
agreed, that the two kingdoms ſhould be inſeparably united into one monarchy, 
under her majeſty, her heirs, and ſucceſſors, and under the ſame limitations, 
according to Thi acts of ſettlement : but, when the Scottiſh commiſſioners pro- 
(een that the rights and privileges of their company trading to Africa and the 
Indies, mould be 1 and maintained, ſuch a diffculty atoſe ad could 
not be furmounted ; and no further progreſs gk made in this commiſſion; 
The tranquillity of Ireland was not interrupted; by any .new,commotion,*; That 
kingdom was ruled by juſtices whom the earl of Rocheſter had eee rom 
* e gan forted ſtates maincined her ene 151 af 21510 
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8 X. While Bricain was engaged. in theſe civil chanfifions; her alles were 
not idle on the continent. "Theold duke of Zell and his nepheu/ the elector of | 
Bryofick« ehe dukes, of Wolfembuttſe and Ste- Gotha, whom they 
compelled, $0. renounce their attachments to France," and concur in che c-. 
mon councils o the empire. Thus the north of Germany was rec united in 
the intereſt of the eonfederates 3 and the princes would have been in conciition 
to aſſiſt them effectually, had not the neighbourhood of the war in Poland de- 
terred, them from parting with their forces. England and the ſtates- general 
endeayoured, in vain to mediate a peace between the kings of Sweden and Po- 
land. „Charles Was become enamoured of war, and ambitious of conqueſt. 
He.chreatened to invade Saxony through the dominions of Pruffia. © Auguſtus 
retired. 1 while Charles penetrated to Warfaw, and even ordered the 
cardinal- primate to ſummon. a diet for chuſing a new king. The ſituation of 
affaixs at this juncture was far from being favourable to the allies.” The court 
of Vieana had tampered in vain with the elector of Bavaria, who made uſe of 
this gegotiation to raiſe his terms with Lewis. His brother the elector of Co · 


he elector of Saxony was too hard preſſed by the king of Sweden, to ſpare 
his full, proportion of F to the allies: the king of Pruſſia was overawed 
by che vicinity of the Swediſh conqueror : the duke of Savoy had joined his 
forces to thaſe of France, and over- run the whole ſtate of Milan: and the 
p dae n profeſſed a neutrality, evinced himſelf ſtrongly biaffed to the 
('TENC intere 1000 1 e = 5 | i; 9 12 unn 171 19 07 f 
XI. The war was begun in the name of the elector palatine with the ſicge 
of Keiſerſwaert, which was inveſted in the month of April by the prince of 
Naſſau Saarbrugh, marechal du camp to the emperor; under this officer” tlie 
Dutch troops ſerved as auxiliaries, becauſe war had not yet been declared by the 
ſtates- general, The French garriſon made à deſperate defence. They worſted 
the heſiegers in divers ſallies, and maintained the place until it was reduced to 
a heap — gh At length the allies made a general attack upon che cbunter- 
ſcarp and ravelin, which they carried after a very obſtinate engagement, with 
the loſs of two thouſand men. Then the garriſon capitulated on honourable 
terms, and the fortifications were razed. During this ſiege, which laſted from 
ch Fighteench day of April to the middle of June, count Tallard poſted him- 
ſelf on the oppoſite ſide of the Rhine, from whence he ſupplied the town with 
freſh troops and ammunition, and annoyed the beſiegers with his artillery ; but 
finding it impoflible to ſave the place, he joined the grand army, commanded, 
by the duke of Burgundy in the Netherlands. The ſiege of Keiſerſwaert was 
covered. by a body. of Dutch N under the earl of Athlone, who lay en- 
camped, in the dutchy of Cleve. Mean while general Coehorn, at the head of 
another detachment entered Flanders, demoliſhed the French lines between the 
forts. of Nonat and Iſabella, and laid the chatellanie of Bruges under contribu · 
tion: but a conſiderable body of French troops advancing under the marquis de 
Bedmar, and the count de la Motte, he overflowed the country, and retired 
under the walls of Sluys. The duke of Burgundy, who had taken the cont. 
mand of the French army under Boufflers, encamped at Zanten, near Cleve, 


ö and laid a ſcheme for ſurpriſing Nimeguen; in which, however, he was bale 
| 
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by che vigilance and activity of Athlone, who gueſſing * | te beg 
e 
0 


arched 
chither, and encamped under.che.-cannon. of che town. In the beginning of 
Jung, Landau was;inveſted by pripge. Lewis of Baden:: EE 55 ng of the 
Romans arriyed.in, the camp of the F e e mp and magnificence 
as exhauſted his father 8. tregſury. On the ninth day of September the citadet 
was taken by aſſault, and then the town ſurrendered. x 2 i Pine rake } 1 OO 
XII. When, the carkof: Marlborough arrived in Holland, the earl of Aths" 
lone, in duale of velde-marechal, infited upon an equal commagd” with the" 
Engliſh: general, but the ſtates obliged him to yield this point in, favour of 
Matlborough, whom they declared generaliſſimo of all their” fort 2 
beginning of July he repaired to the camp at 7 where he Toon aſs 
ſembled an army of ſixty. thouſand men, well provided with all Wecela er 
and then he convoked a council of the general officers, to concert the operations 
of the campaign. On the ſixteenth day of the month he paſſed the! Maefe; / 
and encamped at Over: aſſelt, within two leagues and a half of che enemy, 
who had intrenched themſelves between Goch and Gennep. He afterwards / 
repaſſed the river below. the; Grave, and removed to Gravenbroeck, "Where he 
was joined by the Britiſh train of artillery from Holland. On the ſecond day 
of Auguſt, = advanced to Petit Brugel, and the French retired before him) 
leaving/Spaniſh Guelderland to his diſcretion. He had reſolved to hazard an 
engagement, and iſſued orders accordingly but he was reſtrained by the Dutch 
deputies, ho were afraid of their own intereſt, in caſe the battle ſhould have 
roved unfortunate. - The duke of Burgundy finding himſelf obliged to retreũt 
— erm, rather than expoſe himſelf. longer to ſuch x mortifying 
indignity, returned to Verſailles, leaving the command to Boufflers, who 16 
th confidence of Lewis by the ill ſucceſs of this campaign. The, deputies o 
the ſtates- general having repreſented to the earl of Marlborough the advantages 
that would accrue to Holland, from his diſpoſſeſſing the enemy of the places 
they maintained in the Spaniſh Guelderland, by which the navigation af the 
Maeſe was ohſtructed, and the important town of Maeſtricht in a mannet 
blocked up, he reſolved to deliver them from ſuch a. troubleſome neighbour-* 
hood. Hie detached general Schultz with a body of troops to reduce che tor 
and caſtle of Werk, Which were ſurrendered after a ſlight reſiſtante, In the” 
beginning of September, he undertook the ſiege of Venlo, which capitulatect 
on the twenty · fifth day of the month, after fort St. Michael had been ſtormed 
and taken by lord Cutts and the Engliſh volunteers, among whom tlie young, 
earl. of Huntington diſtinguiſhed himſelf by very extraordinary acts of valout. 
Then the general inveſted Ruremonde, - Which he reduced after a very obſtinate 
defence, together with the fort of Stevenſuaert, ſituated on the fame. river. 
Boufflers, confounded at the rapidity, of Marlborough's ſucceſs, retired towards 
Liege, in order to cover that city, 3 but, at the approach of the contederates, 
he retired with precipitation to Tongeren,. from whence he directed His route 
towards Brabant, with a view to defend ſuch, places as the allies had no defign 
to attack. When the earl of Marlborough. arrived at Liege, be fotind the 
ſuburbs of St. Walburgh had been ſet on fire by the French garriſon, who had 
retired into the citadel and the Chartreux. I he, allies took 14 


7 9 . | IJ 
{ion of the city; and in a few days opened the trenches againſt the RA, 
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which Was taxen · by aſſault -;On:this-vccafion, the hereditary prinoe of Heſſo. 
charged at che head of the grenadters, 2 . perſon who. 
mounted the brach. Violanj the: governor, and the duke af, Charoſt, were 
made Piet | Three red thouſund florins in gold ang ſilver were found 
in the citadel, beſides notes for above one million drawn upon ſubſtantial 
4 in Liege, who payed: the money. Immediately after this exploit, 
e garriſon of the Chartreux capitulated on honqurable terms, and Mere con. 

2d to Antwerp. By the ſueceſs of this campaign, the earl of Mar 
od his military character above all cenſure, and confimed himſelf in: the 
intire confidence of the ſtates- general, Who, in the beginning of the ſeuſon, 
ae for Namen and now law abe enemy driven. back into their 
Mmainssss. Et omit. od r D Oo 

An. When che army F in November, the general repaired to 
hs t from whence he propoſed to return to the Hague by water. Ac- 
rdimgly he embarked in a large boat, with five and twenty ſoldiers, under 

e Next morning he was joined at Ruremonde by 
n, in a larger veſſel, with ſixty men and they were moreover eſcorted by 
troopers that rode a 5 of the river: The large boat. outſailed the 
other, and the horſemen m their way in che dark. A French partizan, 
with five, and thirty men ow Gueldres, who lurked among the ruſhes in 
wait for prey, ſeized the rope by which the boat was drawn, hauled it aſhore, 
diſcharged ; their ſmall —4 and hand-grenades, then ruſhing into it, ſe- 
cured the ſoldiers before they could put themſelves in a -poſture of defence. 
The earl of Marlborough was accompanied by general Opdam, and Mynheer 
Gueldermalſen, one of che deputies, who were edt with paſſports. The 
earl had neglected this precaution; but recollecting he had an old paſſport for 
his brother general Churchill, he produced it without any emotion; and the 
agar was in ſuch confuſion that he never examined the date. Nevertheleſs, 
rifled their be carried off the guard as priſoners, and allowed the 
boat to proceed. The governor of Venlo receiving information that the earl 
was ſurpriſed by a party and conveyed to Gueldres, immediately marched out 
with his whole garriſon to inveſt that place. The ſame imperfect account 
being tranſmitted to Holland, filled the whole province with conſternation: 
The ſtates forthwith aſſembling, reſolved that all their forces ſhould marek 
immediately to Gueldres, and threaten the garriſon of the with the ut- 
moſt extremities, unleſs they would immediately deliver the general. But, 
before theſe orders could be diſpatched, the earl arrived at the Hague, to the 
inexpreſſible joy of the people, we looked upon monk a8 r nine 
and protector. 

XIV. The French arms were not quite 0 Undbenueseeg o, * Rhine as 
in Flanders. The elector of Bavaria ſurpriſed the city of Ulm in Suabia, by 
a ſtratagem, and then declared for France, which had by this time: complied 
with all his demands. The diet of the empire aſſembled at Ratiſbon were fo 
incenſed at his conduct in ſeizing the city of Ulm by perfidy, that they pre- 
ſented a memorial to his Imperia ae requeſting he would proceed againſt 
the elector, according to the conſtitutions of - the empire. They reſolved, by 
a nt of voices, to declare war in 8 empire, — on 
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French king and the duke of for having invaded ſeveral fiefs of the 
empire in Italy, the archbiſhopric of Cologne, and the dioceſe of Liege: and they 
forbad the miniſters of Bavaria and Cologne to appear in Fs. general diet. 
In vain did cheſe powers proteft againſt their! ings. | The empire's de- 
Claratio of war was publiſhet and notified, in the name of the diet, to the 
curdinal of Limberg, the emperors commiſſioner. Mean while; che French 
made therſelves maſters of Neuburgh, in the circle of Suabix; and Lewi 
of Baden being weakened by ſending off detachments, was obliged 
inactive in his eunmp near Fridlinguen. Phe French army was divided into 
two bodies, commanded hy the marquis de Villars and the eount de Guiſca 4 
and che prinee thinking himſelf in danger of being encloſed by the they, fe- 
ſolved to deeamp. Villars immediately paſſed the Rhine, - to fall upon dm in 
his retteat; and an obſtina ent enſuing, the Tmperiality were oder 
powered by numbers Tue prise having loft rwo-thouſand men, abandoned 
the field of battle to the enemy. with his baggage, artillery, aud am- 
munition; and retired rowards Stauffen, without being eee fob the er 
army, even after they had ig the — has unaccountabl y ſeized” wi 
fuch-/a'panir,” that if 'rhe inpbited general had faced” them with two 
ments; he would have {ſnatched the victory from Villars, who was upon 
occaſion ſaluted marechal of France by the ſoldiers; and next day the town & 
Fridfin en ſurrendered. The prince being joined by ſome troops under 
neral Thungen, and other reinforcements, reſolved to give battle to oy 0 
my z. bur Villars declined an engagement, and repaſſed the Rhine. 
the latter end of October, count Tallard, and the marquis — — 
a body of eighteen thouſand men, redueed Triers and H raerbach; nr To 
prince of Heſſe-Caſſeh,'' with a detachment” from the allied army at Liege, re- 
took from the French the towns of Zinch, Lintz, Briſac, and Andernach. 
XV. In Italy, prince Eugene laboured under a total neglect of the Im. 
ial court, Where his enemies, on pretence of ſupporting the King” of the 
omans in his firſt campaign, weaned the emperor's attention intirely from 
his affairs im Italy; fo that he left his beſt army to moulder away for Want of 
recruits and reinforcements. The prince thus abandoned, could not 
the duke of Vendome from lente Mantva and was obliged to relinquiſh 
ſome other places he had taken ip king of Spain being inſpired with the 
ambition of putting an end to the war in this country, failed in perſon for Naples, 
where he was viſited by the cardinal legate, with a compliment from the pope; 
yet he could not obtain the inveſtiture of the kingdom trom his holinefs The 
emperor, however, was ſo diſguſted at the embaſſy which the pope had ſent to 
Philip, that he ordered his ambaſſador at Rome to withdraw. Philip proceeded 
from Naples to Final, under convoy of che French fleet which had brought 
him to Italy: he had an interview with the duke of Savoy, who began to be 
alarmed at the —— pect of the French king” being maſter of the a | : 
and; in a letter to the duke of Vendome, he forbade him to engage prince En 
until he himſelf ſnould arrive in- the camp. Prince Eugene under ſtan ini 
that the French army intended to attack Luzzara' and Guattallay paſſed the 
Po, with an army of about half the number of the enemy, and poſted him- 
felf behind the dyke of Zero, in ſuch a manner that the French were igno- 
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they had choſen, the horſe would march out tu forage, 'while- the reſt 
of the army would be employed in picching:tenta and providing for their re- 
freſnment. His deſign was to ſeize that opportunity of attacking! them, not 
doubting chat he — — 8 but he was 

4 :hadthe: 
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ial — 2 —ů— and their forſe in the rear, ranged in 


5 — bait The eump was immediately alarmed; and, as the 


intermediate ground was covered with hedges, which obliged the aſſailants to 
defile, the enemy were in a poſture of defence before the Im — 88 90 


vance to action: nevertheleſs; the prince attacked ——— viv 
in hope of — — which gave way in ſeveral 

; interpoſing, he was 
— Luzzara and Guaſtalla. The prince, however, maintained his poſts, and Philip 
returned to Spain, without having obtained any conſiderable: 
8 XVI. The French king e employed al all his artifice and intrigues in raiſing 


+ +4 but night 


liged to deſiſt; and, in a few days, French reduced 


up new enemies againſt the con tes. He is ſaid to have bribed count 


Mansfield, preſident of the council of war at Vienna, to withold the ſupplies 


from prince Eugene in Italy. At the Ottoman Porte he had actually gairied 
over the vizir, who engaged to renew the war with the emperor. But the 


Mufti and all the other great officers were averſe to this n, and the vizir 


fell a ſacrifice to their reſentment. Lewis continued to embroil the | 
of Poland by means of the cardinal primate. The — king of Sweden 

advanced to Liſſaw, where he defeated Auguſtus. Then he tool poſſeſſion 
of Cracow, and raiſed contributions; nor could he, be perſuaded to retreat, 


although the Muſcovites and Lichuanians had n na, and even 


wry” an irruption into Sweden. 
e Ando oe The operations of the combined ſquadrons. at f d not fully 
the expectations of the public. On the twelfth day of May, Sir John 


Munden put to ſea with twelve ſail of ſhips, to intercept a French ſquadron ap- 


CO eee. y of Mexico, from Corunna to the Weſt 


es. On the twenty- eighth day of the month, he chaſed fourteen ſail of 
French ſhips'into Corunna. Then he called a council of war, in which it was 


agreed, that as the place was ſtrongly fortified, and by the intelligence they had 
received, it appeared that ſeventeen of the enemy's ſhips of war rode at anchor 


in the harbour, it would be expedient for them to follow the latter part of 


their inſtructions, by which they were directed to cruiſe in ſoundings for the 


protection of the trade. They returned accordingly, and — diſtreſſed by want 
of proviſions, came into port, to the general diſcontent of the nation. For 


the ſatisfaction of the people, Sir John dl. Munden was tried by a court- martial, : 
and acquitted ;- but as this miſcarriage. had rendered him very. ono, 
prince George diſmiſſed him from the ſervice. Wehave already hinted, 

William had projected a ſcheme to reduce Cadiz, with intention to act rg 
wards againſt the Spaniſh ſettlements in the Weſt-Indies. This deſign queen 
Anne reſolved to put in execution. Sir George Rooke commanded. the fleet, 
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| thigx xpedition:; The combined - ſquadrons amounted 6 r 
excluſive o — ficeſhips,,' vir Tree wa and the number of ſoldiers 


1 was not f ſhort of fourteen thouſand. An tlie latter end of: June 
ay 1 Helew's ze and. on-the-twelfrh of: Aug they anchored 
= 


——— Cadiz. Next day, the duke of Ormond 


ſummonod e deBrancactioawHo -was.governor, to ſubmit ta the houſe 


of Auſtria; but, that officer ranſwered, he weuld acquit himſelf honourably of 


_ theztruſt repoſed in him by che king. On the fifteenth the duke of Qradnd 
landed with his fortes inch bay r fire 2 | 
T and.r d a body cavalry: t ſummoned 0 
e e ſurrender 3 and received an anſwer, — 44 


in the Spaniſh language, intimating, that the allies did not © 


in eſtabliſhing themſolves under the government of the houſe of Auſtria- Theſe 
prof (croduced-wery little: effect among the Spaniards, ho were either 
Cooled in their attachment to that family, or . — 5 by the &ceſſes of the 
Engliſh troops, Which having taken poſſeſſion of Fort' St. Catherine, and Port 


St. Mary's, anſtead of protecting, plurideredithe natives,  notwithſlanding iche 
ſttict orders iſſued by the duke. * Ormond, to prevent this ſeandalous practice: 


even ſome general offers were concerned in the pillage. A battery Was raiſecl 

againſt Montagorda · fort oppoſite to dap Fam but, the atrethpt miſcarſied, | 

anckthe tecope-ware reimbarked, eee AUD eee eee 
XVIII. Captain Hardy having . ent to water in ade \redeved 


intelligence, that che galleons from the Weſt-Indies hiad put into Vigo, under 


convoy of a French ſquadron. He failed immedlately in queſt of Sir George 

Rooke, who was nom in his voyage back to England, and falling in with him 
on the ſixth day of October, communicated the ſubſtance of What he had 
learned. Rooke immediately called a council of war, in which it was deter- 


mined, to alter their courſt and attack the enemy at Vigo. He forthwitk de- 


racked: ſome ſmall. veſſels for intelli e, and received a confirmation, that che 
leons and the ſquadron by Chateau Renault, were actually in the 
They Aid ch dütherg and appeared before the place on the eleventh 

day of October The paſſage into the harbour was narrow, ſecured by batte - 
ries, forts, and breaſt works on each ſide; by a ſtrong boom, conſiſting of iron- 

chains, topmaſts, and cables, moored at each end to a ſeventy- gun ſhip, and 
fortiſied within by ſtve ſhips of the ſame ſtrength, lying athwart the channel, 


wich their broad: ſides to the offing. As the firſt and ſecond rates of the com- 


bined: fleets were ron large to enter, the admirals ſhifted their flags into ſmaller 
ſhips ; and a diviſton of five and twenty Engliſh and Dutch ſhips of the line, 
with their frigates, fireſhips; and ketches, was deſtined for the ſervice. In order 
to facilitate che attack, the duke of Ormond landed with five and twenty hundred 
men, at che diſtance of ſix miles from Vigo, and took by aſſault a fort and plat- 
form of forty pieces of cannon, at the entrance of the harbour. The Britiſh 
enſign was no ſooner fcen flying at the cop of this fort, than the ſhips advanced 
to the attack. Vice -· admiral Hopſon, in the Torbay, crowding all his ſail, ran 
directly againſt the boom, which was broken by the firſt ſhock ; "then the whole 
Iquadron entered the * through a prodigious fire from the * 's Wipe 
Vol. IV. KK and 


dare tha garriſon was prepared for his reception. A declatatzon war pub- 
ene / 


. Spain but only to free them from the yoke of France, and aſſiſt them 
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and batteries... Theſe laſt, however, were ſoon ſtormed: and taken by the gre- 
nadiers who-had been landed. The great. hips lay: ggainſt the forts as 8 


of the harbour, which in a little time they filenced;; though vice-admiral Hop- 
| ſon narrowly eſcaped from eee by. Which he was boarded. After a very 
. | 


vigorous engagement, the French og themſelves unable to cope with fu 
x ad ſtroy ſhips and galleons, that they might not 
fall into the. hands of the victors, They accordingly burned and ran aſhore 


eight 1 7 and as many advice - boats; but, ten ſhips, of wat were taken, toge- 
ther with eleven galleons, Though they had ſecured the beſt part of their 


plate and merchandize before the Engliſh, fleet arrived, the value of fourteen 


million of pieces of eight, in plate and rich commodities, was deftroyed in ſix 
galleons that periſhed; but, about half that value was brought off by the con- 
querors: ſo that this was a; dreadful blow. to the enemy, and a noble acquiſition/ 
to the alles. Immediately after this exploit Sir George Rooke was joined by 
Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, who had been ſent, out with a ſq to intercept the 
galleons. This officer was left to bring home the prizes and diſmantle the for- 


 rifications; while Rooke returned in triumph to England. ' , 


I XIX. The glory which the Engliſh; acquired in this expedition was in ſome 
meaſure tarniſhed, by the conduct of ſome. officers in the Weſt- Indies. Thither 
admiral Benbow had been detached with a ſquadron of ten ſail; in the courſe of 
the preceding year. At Jamaica he received intelli that monfieur Du 


Caſſe was in the neighbourhood of Hiſpaniola, and reſolved to beat up to that 


iſland. At Leogane he fell in with a French ſhip. of fifty guns, which her cap-- | 
tain ran aſhore and ble up. He took ſeveral other veſſels, and having alartmed 
Eetit-Guavas, bore away for Donna Maria bay, where he underſtood, that Du 
Caſſe had failed! for the coaſt, of Carthagene, om ines Neve ta follow the 
ſame courſe; and on the nineteenth of Auguſt diſcovered the enemy's fquadron 
near St. Martha, conſiſting of ten fail ſteering along ſhore; He formed the 
line; and an engagement enſued, in which he was very ill ſeconded by ſome of 


his captains. Nevertheleſs, the battle continued till night, and he determined 


to renew, it next morning When he perceived all his ſhips at the diſtance of 
three or four miles aſtern, except the Ruby, commanded by captain George 
Walton, who joined him in plying the enemy with chace- guns. On the twenty- 
firſt theſe two ſhips engaged the French ſquadron; and, the Ruby was ſo diſ- 
abled, that the admiral was obliged to ſend her back to Jamaica. Next day 
the Greenwich, commanded by Wade, was five leagues aſtern; and the wind 
changing, the enemy had the advantage of the weather - gage. On the twenty- 
third the admiral renewed the battle with his ſingle hip, untuſtained by tlie reſt 
of the ſquadron. On the twenty-foutth his leg was ſhattered: by a chain! ſhot; 
notwithſtanding which accident, he remained on the quarter deck in a cradle, 
and continued the engagement. One of the largeſt ſhips: of the enemy lying like 
a wreck upon the water, four ſail of the Engliſn ſquadron poured their broadſides 
into her, and then ran to leeward, without paying any regard to the ſignal for 


battle. Then the French bearing down upon the admiral with their whole 


force, ſhot away his maintopſail- yard, and dam his rigging in ſuch a 
manner, that he · was obliged to lie by and refit, while they t their diſabled 
ſhip in tow. During this interval, he called a council of his captains, and ex- 
poſtulated with them on their behaviour. They oblerved, that the French 
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were very ſtrong, and adviſed him to deſiſt. He' plainly perde ved that he uu 
betrayed, and with the utmoſt reluctance returned to Jamaica, having not only 
loſt a leg, but alſo received a large wound in his face, and another in his arm, 


while he in perſon boarded the French admiral. Exaſperated at the treachery 
of his captains, he granted a commiſſion to rear admiral Whetſtone. and other 
officers to hold a court- martial, and try them for cowardice. Hudſon of the 
Pendennis died before his trial: Kirby and Wade were convicted and ſentenced 


to be ſhot : Conſtable, of the Windſor was caſhiered and impriſoned: Vincent 


of the Falmouth, and Fogg the admiraÞs own captain of the Breda, were con- 


victed of having ſigned a paper, that they would not fight under Benbow's 


command; but, as they behaved gallantly in the action, the, court. inflicted 
whey them no other'puniſhment than chat of a proviſional ſuſpenſion, Ga Yan 


alton had likewiſe joined in the conſpiracy while he was heated with the fumes 
of intoxication ;' but, he afterwards renounced the engagement, and fought with 
admirable courage until his ſhip was diſabled, The boiſterous manners of Ben- 
bow had produced this bafe confederacy. He was a rough ſeaman; but, remark- 


ably brave, honeſt, and experienced“. He took this miſcarriage ſo much to 


heart, that he became melancholy, and his grief co-operating with the fever. 
occaſioned by his wounds, put a period to his life. Wade and Kirby were ſent 


home in the Briſtol ; and, on their arrival at Plymouth, ſhot on board of the 


ſhip, by virtue of a dead-warrantfor their immediate execution, which had lain 


there fer ſome time. The ſame precaution had been taken in all the weſtern 
ports, in order to prevent applications in their favour. 


XX. During theſe tranſactions, the queen ſeemed to be happy in the affec- 
tion of her ſubjects. Though the continuance of the parliament was limited 


to fix months after the King's deceaſe, ſhe diſſolved it by proclamation before 
that term was expired; and, iſſued writs for electing another, in which the 
Tory intereſt predominated, In the ſummer the queen gave audience to the 
count de Platens, envoy extraordinary from the elector of Hanover; then ſhe 
made a progreſs with her huſband to Oxford, Bath, and Briſtol, where ſhe was 
received with all the marks of the moſt genuine affection. The new parliament 
meeting on the twentieth day of October, Mr. Harley was choſen ſpeaker. 
The queen in her ſpeech declared, ſhe had ſummoned them to aſſiſt her in car- 
tying on the juſt and neceſſary war in which the nation was engaged. She de- 
red the commons would inſpect the accounts of the public receipts and pay- 
ments, that if any abuſes had crept into the management of the finances, the) 
might be detected, and che offenders puniſhed. She told them, that the funds 
aſſigned in the laſt parliament had not produced the ſums granted; and, that 
the deficiency was not ſupplied even by the hundred thouſand pounds which ſhe 
had payed from her own revenue for the public ſervice, She expreſſed her concern 
for the diſappointment at Cadiz, as well as for the abuſes committed at port St. 


pen one of his Teutenants expreſſed his" thagene, he wrote a letter to Benhow to this 


ſorrow for the loſs of the admiral's leg, Lam effect, Sir, 1 had little hope on Monday laſt 


10 ſorry for it too{(replied- the gallant Benbow) but to have ſupped in your cabin; but, it pleaſed 
* but, I had rather have loſt them, both than have, God to order it otherwiſe. I am thankful for 
A ſeen this diſhonour brought upon the Engliſh - * it. Ag for thoſe cowardly captains ho Jefertedl 
% nation. But, do you bear? If another mot r yang them up; for, by God they deſerbe 
« ſhould take me off, behave like brave men, and t. Yours, Du Caſſ e- 
« fight it out.“ Wlren Du Calle arrived at Car- 
5 K k 2 | Mary's, 
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Mary's, which had obliged ker to give” directions forthe ſtricteſt examination 


of the particulafs. She hoped they would find time to conſider of ſome better 


and mote effectual method to prevent the exportation of wool, and improve that 


manufacture, which ſhe was determined to encourage. She proſeſſed a firm 


perſuaſion, that the affection of her ſubjects was the fureſt pledge of their duty 
and obedience. She promiſed to defend and maintain the church as by law. / 
eſtabliſhed ; and, protect her ſubjects in the full enjoyments of all their rights 
and liberties, She proteſted, that ſhe relied on their care of her: ſhe ſaid her 
intereſt and theirs were inſeparable; and, that her endeavours ſhould never be 
wanting to make them all fafe and happy. She was preſented with a very af- 


fectionate addreſs from either houſe, congratulating her upon the glorious ſuc- 


ceſs of her arms, and thoſe of her allies, under the command of the earl of 
Marlborough; but, that of the commons was diſtinguiſhed by an implicated 
reptbach on the late reign, importing, that the wonderful progreſs of her ma- 


jeſty's arms under the earl of Marlborough, had ſignally -c retrieved” the antient 


honour and glory of the Engliſh nation. This expreſſion had excited a warm 


debate in the houſe, in the courſe of which many ſevere reflections were made 


on the memory of king William. At length, the queſtion was put, Whether 


the word Retrieved“ ſhould remain? and, carried in the affirmative by a ma- 


jority of one hundret. 


S XXI. The ſtrength of the Tories appeared in nothing more conſpicuous 


than in their inquiry concerning controverted elections. The borough of Hin- 
don near Saliſbury was convicted of bribery, and a bill brought in for diſ- 
franchiſing the town; yet, no vote paſſed againſt the perſon; who exerciſed this 
corruption, becauſe he happened to be a Tory. Mr. Howe was declared duly 


elected for Glouceſterſhire, tho* the majority of the electors had voted for the 


other candidate. Sir John Packington having exhibited a complaint againſt 


the biſhop of Worceſter and his ſon, for having endeavoured to prevent his 
election; the commons having taken it into conſideration, reſolved, that the 


roceedings of William, lord biſhop of Worceſter, and his fon, had been ma- 
ficious, unchriſtian, and arbitrary, in high violation of the liberties and privi- 
leges of the commons of England. They voted an addreſs to the queen, 
defiring her to remove the father from the office of lord-almoner; and, 
they ordered the attorney- general to proſecute the ſon, after his privilege as 
member of the convocation ſhould be expired. A counter- addreſs was immedi- 
je voted, and preſented by the lords, beſeeching her majeſty would not remove 
the biſhop of Worceſter from the place of lord-almoner, until he ſhould be 
found guilty of ſome crime by due courſe of law; as it was the undoubted 
right of every lord of parliament, and of every ſubject of England, to have an 
opportunity to make his defence before he ſuffers any ſort of puniſhment, The 
55 ſaid, ſhe had not as yet received any complaint againſt the biſhop of 
orceſter; but, ſhe looked upon it as her undoubted right to continue or diſ- 
place any ſervant attending upon her own perſon, when ſhe ſhonld think proper. 
he peers having rod this anſwer, unanimouſly reſolved, That no lord of 


their houſe ought to ſuffer any ſort of puniſhment” by any proceedings of the 


houſe of commons, otherwiſe than according to the known and antient rules 

and methods of parliament. When the commons attended the queen with their 

addreſs againſt the biſhop, ſhe'faid, ſhe was ſorry there was occaſion for ſuch a 
| | My remon- 


remonſtrance; and, that the biſhop of Worceſter ſnould no longer continue 2 
ſupply the place of her almoner. This hy A to their addreſs was a flagrant, 
roof of her partiality, to de Tories, who./Jeemed to. juſtify her attachment by | 
their compliance and liberalit . aff n a ED AE.. 
XXII. In deliberating on the ſupplies, they agreed. to all the demands of 
the miniſtry. They voted, forty thouſand ſeamen, and the like number of land- 
forees, to act in conjunction with thoſe of the allies; For the maintenance of theſe 
laſt, they granted eight hundred and thirty-three, thouſand eight hundred and 
twenty-ſix pounds; beſides three hundred and fifty thouſand pounds for guards 
and, garriſons z, ſeventy thouſand nine hundred and ſeyenty- three pounds for ord- 
nance; and fifty: one thouſand eight hundred and forty- three pounds for ſubſidies f 
to the allies. The lord Shannon arriving with the news of the ſucceſs at Vigo, 
the queen appointed a day of thankſgiving for the ſignal; ſucceſs of her arms 
under the earl of Marlborough, the duke of Ormond, and Sir G E Rooke; 


— 


and, on that day, which was the twelfth of November, ſhe went in ſtate ta St. 


Paul's church, attended by both houſes of parliament. Next day, the peers 
voted the thanks of their houſe to the duke of Ormond for his ſervices at Vigo; 
and, at the ſame time, drew up an addreſs to the queen, deſiring ſhe would 
order the duke of Ormond and Sir George Rooke to lay before them an accqunt 
of their proceedings: a. requeſt with which her majeſty complied. Thoſe two 
officers were likewiſe thanked by the houſe of commons; and, vice-admiral 
Hopſon was knighted and gratified, with a conſiderable penſion, The duke 
of Ormond, at his return from the expedition, complained openly, of Rocke s 
conduct, and ſeemed determined to ſubject him to a public accuſation; but, 
that officer was ſuch a favourite among the commons, that the court was afraid 
to diſoblige them by an impeachment, and took great pains to miti ate the 
duke's reſentment. This . was appointed lord- lieutenant of Ireland, 
and Rooke was admitted into the privy- council. A motion, however, being 
made in the houſe of lords, that the admiral's inſtructions and journals relating 
to the laſt expedition might be examined, a committee was appointed for that 
purpoſe, and prepared an unfavourable report: but, it was rejected by a majo- 
rity of the houſe; and, they vated, That Sir George Rooke had done his. duty, 
purſuant to the councils of war, like a brave officer, to the honour of the Britiſh 
Urin en TEE Ait Tag 25 $5.58 9025 . 
$ XXIII. On the twenty-firſt day of November the queen ſent a meſſage to 
the houſe of commons by Mr. ſecretary Hedges, recommending further proviſion 
for the prince her huſband, in caſe he ſhould ſurvive her. This meſſage being 
conſidered, Mr, Howe moved, That the yearly ſum of one hundred thouſand 
pounds ſhould be ſettled on the prince, in caſe he ſhould- ſurvive her majeſty. 
No oppoſition was made to the propoſal ; but, warm debates were excited by 
a clauſe in the bill, exempting the prince from that part of the act of ſucceſſion 
by which ſtrangers, though. naturalized, were rendered incapable. of, holding 
employments. This clauſe related only to thoſe who ſhould be naturalized in 
a future reign; and indeed was calculated as a reſtriction upon the houſe of 
Hanover. Many members argued againſt this clauſe of exemption, becauſe 
it ſeemed to imply, that perſons already naturalized would be excluded from 
employments in the next reign, though already poſſeſſed of the right of na- 
tural · born ſubjects, a conſequence plainly contradictory to the meaning of whe 
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act. Others oppoſed it, becauſe the lords had already reſolved by a vote 
That they would never paſs any bill ſent up from the 1 
2 clauſe foreign to the bill ſhoald' be tacked; and this clauſe they àffirmed to 
be a tack, as an incapacity to hold employments was a circumſtance altogether 
diſtinct from a ſettlement in money. The queen expreſſed uncommon tager- 
neſa in behalf of chis bill; and the court · influence was managed ſo ſacceſbfully, 
that it through both houſes, though not without an obſtinate oppoſition,” 
and a formal proteſt by ſeven and twenty peee s. 
XXIV. The earl 3 arriving in * one about the latter end 
of November, received the thanks of the commons for his great and ſignal 
ſuruices, which were ſo acceptable to the queen, that ſſie created him a duke, 
gratified bum with a penſion of five thouſand pounds upon the revenue of the 
poſt-office during his natural life; and, in a meſſage to the commons, expreſſed 
a deſire, that they would find ſorne method to ſettlſe it on the Heirs- male of his 
body. This intimation was productive of warm debates, during which Sir 
Quriſtopher Muſgrave obſerved, that he would not derogate from the duke's 
eminent ſervices; but, he affirmed, his grace had been very well payed for 
them, by the profitable employments which he and his dutcheſs enjoyed. The 
duke underſtanding that the commons were heated by the ſubject, begged her 
majeſty would rather forego her gracious meſſage in his behalf, than create any 
uneaſineſs on his account, which might embatraſs her affairs, and be of ill con- 
nente to the publie. Then ſhe ſent another meſſage to the houſe, ſignifying, 
that the duke of Marlborough had declined her interpoſition. Notwithſtand- 
ing this declaration, the commons in a body preſented an addreſs, acknowledg- 
ing the eminent ſervices of the duke of Marlborough, and expreſſing their ap- 
henſion of making a precedent to alienate the revenue of the erown, which 
been ſo much reduced by the exorbitant grants of the late reign, and ſo 
lately ſettled and ſecured by her majeſty's unparalleled grace and goodneſs. The 
queen was ſatisfied with their apology; but, their refuſal in all probability helped 
to alienate the duke from the Tories, with whom he had been hitherto connected. 
8 XXV. In the beginning of January the == gave the houſe of commons 
to underſtand; that the ſtates general had pr her to augment her forces, as 
the only means to render ineffectual the great and early preparations of the ene- 
my. The commons immediately reſolved, That ten thouſand men ſhould be 
hired, as an augmentation of the forces to act in conjunction with the allies; 
but; on condition, that an immediate ſtop ſhould be put to all commerce and 
« e with France and Spain on the part of the ftates-general. The 
lord ꝙpteſented an addreſs to the queen on the ſame ſubject, and to the ſame 
eſſtet g and, ſne owned, that the condition was abſolutely neceſſary for the good 
of the whole alliance. The Dutch, even after the declaration of war, had car- 
zied-or à traffic with the French; and, at this very juncture, Lewis found it 
impoſſible to malte remittances of money to the elector of Bavaria in Germany, 
and to his forces in Italy, except thro the canal of Engliſn, Dutch, and Geneva 
merchants. The — re the imperious manner in 
which the parliament of England preſcribed their conduct, complied with the 
demand without heſiration, and publiſhed/a prohibition of all commerce with 
che ſubjedts of France and Spain, 
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Chap, VII. O F ENGLAND. 
Ne e The een of this parliament had nothing more at heart than 
again conformity. The Tories affected to diſtinguiſn them: 
29 as the « 5 5 — iends to the church and monarchy; and they hated tha 
diſſenters wit! e ſpiritual and political diſguſt. They looked upon 
them as. an intrud ing ſect, which conſtituted great part of the Whig faction 
that ex ſuch immenſe ſums of money from the nation in the, Hate ins 
8 aw involyed 1 Fantec engagements, from whence it had no proſpact 
delixerance. They confidered them as incroaching, ſchiſmatics that diſgraced 
and endangered. the hierarchy; and, thoſe of their own communion 9 j,ju]“il. 
mended, moderation, they, branded with the epithets of luke warm chriſtians, be 
trayers, and apoſtates. They now. reſol ved to approve themſelves zealous ſons; uf 
the reh. ſeizing the firſt opportunity that was in their power / to diſtraſa tha 
In order to pave the way to this perſecution, ſermons were preached. 
Re rnced to Vlaken an de and inſlame 
the popular reſentment agai On the fourth day of November, Mr. 
Bromley, r. St. John, _ 332 Anneſley, were ordered by the houſe of com- 
ons to bring in a bill for preventing occaſional conformity: In the preamble 
bi L perſecution for conſcience ſake, was condemned: nevertheleſs; it enacted, That 
all thoſe Who had taken the ſacrament. and teſt for offices of truſt, or the 
tracy of je} dup afterwards frequented any meeting of diſſenters, ſhould 
be diſabled holding their employments, pay a fine of one hundred pounds, and 
ſtve pounds for every day in which they continued to act in their employments after; 
8 heen at any ſuch, meeting: they were alſo rendered incapable of holding 
er employment, till after one whole year's conformity; and, upon a re- 
Fu t 3 and time of incapacity. were doubled. The promoters of 
the, -bill that an eſtabliſhed religion and national church were ab- 
ſolutely — when ſo many en men pretended to inſpiration, and! 
eluded; ſuch numbers of the people: that the moſt effectual way to preſerve 
this national. church, would be the maintenance of the civil power in the hande 
of thoſe who expreſſed their regard to the church in their principles and practice: 
that the parliament, by the corporation and: teſt · acts, thought they had raiſed a 
ſufficient barxier to the hierarchy, , never imagining that a. ſet of men would: 
riſe up. whoſe conſciences would be too tender to obey the laws, but hardened 
enough to break chem: that, as the laſt reign began with an act in favour of 
diſſenters, ſo the commons were deſirous that in the beginning of her maj 
Ne government, an act ſhould paſs in favour of — church of Eng« 
| : that this bill did not intrench on the act of toleration, or deprive the dis. 
5 — of. any Pfivileges.the they enjoyed by law, or add any thing to the legal as 
of the church; of England: that occaſional conformity was an (evaſion 
law, by, which the diflenters might inſinuate themſelves into the management 
of all corporations: that a ſeparation from the church, to which a man cο - 
ſcience will allow him occaſionally to conform, is a mere ſchiſm, which(in itfelf 
was ſinful, without; the ſuperaddition of a temporal law to make it-an-offence's 
chat the toleration was intended only for the eaſe of tender eonſeiences, and not 
to give a;licencg far occaſional conformity: that conforming and noncunform - 
ing; were contradictions; for, nothing but a firm perſuaſion that the terms of 
communion Na are ſinful and unlawful, could juſtify the one; and, this 


plainly, cond emns the other. The, members who. oppales the bill argued, an 
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the diſſenters berater en ben "aſeted to the preſent conſtitutiom : tlrat to 


bring any real hardffip upon them en rie to jealouſies and fears at ſuch a 
- juncture; might be attended wich es : that tlie —_— 


had 1 to the fecurity and-repura 


tion of rhe church, and 
proved, that liberty of confcience and gentle meaſures” were the moſt e — 
means for inereaſing the votaries of the church, and diminiſhing the nter df 
diſſenters: that the diſſenters could not be termed ſchiſmatics wirhout 
ing an heuvy eharge upon the church of England, which had not only led 
ſuch ſchiſm, but even allowed — wirh — —— — 
that the penalties of this bill were more ſevere than thoſe which the 
on papiſts, for aſſiſting at the moſt ſolemn act of᷑ their religion? in a het —_- 4 
toleration and tenderneſs had been always produtive of peace and union, whereas 
perſecution had never failed to excite diſcord and extend ſuperſtion. Many 
alterations and mitigations were /propoſet; without effect. In che coutſe of the 
| debates the diſſenters were mentioned and reviled with great — — Serge 
bill paſſed the lower houſe by virtue of a conſiderable majori 1188 | 
% XXVII. The lords a —_ that the commons would reg one 
money. bill voted, Phat the annexing any elauſe to a moneyc bill was contrary 
ton the conſtitution of the Engliſh government, and the uſage of patliament. 
The bill met witli a very warm oppoſition in the upper houſe, Where a! con- 
ſicerable portion of the Whig intereſt ſtill remained. Theſe members believed, 
that the intention of the bill was to model! corporations, ſo as to eject all thoſe 
who would not vote in elections for the Tories. Some imagined this was a 
Preparatory ſtep towards a —— of the toleration; and, others concluded; that 
che promoters of the bill deſigned to raiſe ſuch diſturbances at Home, as wou 
the allies abroad, — render che proſecution of the war impractica- 
| — the biſhops; and among thieſe Burner of Sarum; o bjedted- 
{ir on the principles of moderation, and from motives of conſcience. ' 
heleſs, as the court ſupported this meaſure with its whole powerand influ- 
ence; the bill made its way through the houſe, tho? not without alteratiqns and 
amendments, which were rejected by the commons. The lower houfe pres 
tended, that che lords had no right to alter any fines and penalties that the 
commons ſhould fix in'bills ſent up for their coneutrenee, on the ſi 
that thoſe were matters concerning moneys the peeuliar prov ines of the — 
houſe 2 the. lords ordered a minute inquiry to be made into all the rolls of par- 
liament ſince the of the ſeventh Henry; and, a great number of inſtances 
were found in Which the lords had ** the clauſes impoſing / fines/and' pe- 
nalties, altered the penalties which * been fixed by the commons, - and even 
changed the uſes to which they were applied. - Theſe precedents were entercd' 
in the books; but, the commons reſolved to maintain their point without en- 
in any diſpute upon the ſubject. After warm debates and a free confe- 
2 — the lords adhered to their amendments, though 
this reſolution was carried by a majority of one vote only : the commons per- 
biſted in rejecting them; the bill miſcarried; and, boch houſes' publiſhed their 
by way of * to the malen gh 45 bill was now ee, into 
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the lower houſe,-granting another year's cohfideration 20 thoſe wh had. not 
talen the dath abjuring the pretended! prince of Wales. The. Jords added 
three clauſes, importing, ——— who ſhould take the oath within the 
litnited time, might return to their benefices and employments, unleſs they 
ſhould be already filled: — 2 — — 
5 ſucceſſion: to the cron, is no limited by law, -ſhould be deemed guilty of 
ich · treaſon 7 and. that the darth of abjuration ſhould be impoſed upon the ſub- 
Jects in Treland- Fhe commons made ſome oppoſition to che firſt clauſe x but, 
at length, the queſtion being put, Whether they — — 
ments ? it was carried in the affirmative by one voice. il th len v ven 
+ KXVI1H; No object od more time, or trois violets beben 
than did the inquiry into accounts. The commiſſioners appointed 
for this 3 —— to have made great diſcoveries. They — —3 
earl of R maſter· general of the army, with flagrant-miſmanagement. 
He acquitted in ſuch a manner as ſereened him from all ſeverity of pu- 
niſhment ; mon — they expelled him from the houſe for a high crime and 
miſdeamenour, in miſapplying ſeveral ſums of the public money; and he 
thought proper to reſign his employment. A long addreſs was prepared and 
preſented to the queen attributing the national debt to the miſmanagement of 
the funds; complaining, that the old methods of the exchequer had been ne- 
glected : and, that Thebes frauds had been committed by the commiſſioners 
of the prizes. Previous to this remonſtrance, the houſe, in conſequence of the 
of the committee, had paſſed ſeveral ſevere reſolutions, particularly, 
againſt Charles lord Hallifax, auditor of the receipt of the exchequer, as 
Having neglected his duty, and been guilty of a breach of truſt. For theſe rea- 
ſons, they actually beſought the queen, in an addreſs, that ſhe would give direc: 
tions to the artorhey - general, to-proſecute him for the ſaid offences; and the 
promiſed to comply with their requeſt. On the other hand, the lords appointed 
a committee to examine all the obſervations which the commiſſioners of accounts 
had offered to both houſes. They aſcribed the national debt to deficiencies in 
the funds: they acquitted lord Hallifax, the lords of the treaſury, and their 
officers, e commons had accuſed: and, repreſented theſe circumſtances 
in an adureſs to the queen, which was afterwards printed with the vouchers to 
every particular. This difference blew up a fierce flame of diſcord between the 
two houſes, which manifeſted their mutual animoſity in ſpeeches, votes, reſolus 
tions, and coriferences. The commons affirmed, That no-cognizance the lords 
could take of the public accounts, would enable chem to ſupply any deficiency, or 
appropriate any ſurpluſage of the public money: that they could neither acquit 
or condemn any perſon whaſoever, upon any inquiry ariſing originally in their 
own houſe: and, that their attempt to acquir Charles lord Hallifax was unparlia- 
mentary.” The lords ĩnſiſted upon their right to take cognizance originally of 
all public accounts: they affirmed, that in their reſolutions with reſpect to Jord 
Hallifax, they had proceeded according to the rules of juſtice. They owned, 
however, chat their reſolutions did ed amount to 75 N et ne z 
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party. The commons ordered it to be burned by fine of two h 
the hands of the common hangman, and the au- lor. 
chor to be proſecuted, He was accordingly com- 
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ing a vote ef che commdns: reflected: upon a member of their 
ve cheir opinion in ther legiſlative authority. | The 
. — he. ab newt — . 
ol ore. The diſpute continued 
— of an accommodation. : 1 — 1950 
printed, and the | commons; followed their twer 
day of February the queen having \paded all. 2 8 were 
— ordered the — 40 Arg 
a ſpeech; in which ſhe: thanked, chem 
cpm, Scared fi would encounge and maintain We 
. — 
great licence aſſumed of publiſhing pamphlets and 
_ theinythatall her ſhare of the prizes: e war, dhould 
be applied to the public ſervice. By this time the earl e 
removed from the queen's councils Finding himſelf out · weighed by the 
-of the duke af Marlborough and lord 9 become ſullen 
intraftable z and, n . Gs 4 — 
reſign the office, Which, as we have already obſerved, was conf, 
duke of Qrmond, an accompliſhed, nobleman, Vo had — greak e. 
— — the expedition to Vigo. —— in the houſe, of lords 
———— — in order to aſcertain an — 7 
jonity in tha next ſeſſion, created four new ers f, uh had Ggnalized them 
dane 


— — 
A 7 
| 1 The laſt, in imittion of the; commons, 
- was deſirous of branding the preceding reigns and, it was with great 
i>ahar'they voncurred with the prelates in an addreſs, of congratylation to hex ma- 
—— 4 — former conteſt was revived. The lower 7 
22 —— ae 3 cf the 
doncerni manner ot 1 Ngs$ 
. «=Jowerthouſe . hald intermediate aſſemblies, might be into ORD 
and —— The biſhops propaſed, that in the intervals of ſel 


- ſelves by the violence of their ſpeeches in the Ao mot pf 
different intereſts 


th lower houſe: might appoint committees — — matterg; ANG: 
— — — — oc archhi — 
n ſuch a manner, that they ſhauld heveqſufficient ln 


10 — — This offer did not ſatisfy the war Houſri 
, emboldened to perſiſt in its demand by a vott of- the g m]. Fo 
to codiſequence of an addreſs:of thanks from the clargy, touching Mie TLoyds ſon 
bes che biſhop of Wordeſter, whom they had ondened th be pr atten his 
ptivilege as member of che convocation hould becexpiretl, wy oh 
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Douk- rr baren ; q 0 e 
-{ Granville of] . Go L om or Mt, 1 e 
Ys Fo! e 6s ethos 


e wi 
would 


7%, ta 


- Gower of Sittenham I. Tonne; and Nrameis 
Ker eren, youngeſt ſon of Sir Kdjgad 
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would 6h alf Geraſiens aſſert che juſt rights and pris iges f che:lower hows. uf 
convocation Fhe refuſed: c depart ic]. th urcihichop ' orighit f 
68ving the" "cofivocation) withbeohferrof hit Ohe lower: 
howſe propoſty te refer this vcontrquerfyl do the qeents-derifiods The biſhops: 
defliged' this' a/intoniftenuwirts theepiſcopal-anchewity, am] thwprer 
erty of the archbiſhop. >The loser houſd having incurred the imputationiof 
jy 2 TIF URN" — books1g 
—— der — 9-45 anch to 
be a divine — —— Taran biſhops; iam adilreſa; to 
concur — the doctrine —— a area ů 719, 
Wacht b&w nag rale of the church. They likewiſe 
to the queen, complaining; That in the convocatiõn called * thou 
md ſeven hundred, after an inte of ten years, l 


| } 1 2 F big | 
Hae Es ene and, afterwards declined » propoſal to ahnden c df | 


jeſty, ———— uudiehde. The 
queer! p to eomſicder cheir petition, which was ſupported by the carhof 
zham; and ordered their council to examine the affair, ho it conſiſted 
1 cuſtom. Whether their report was unfavourable-to the lower 
houſe; or the queen was unwilling" to encourage the diviſion, eee 
Was made to —— emi The 3 —— to their 
0 the upper houſe; concerning the e preſhytery, that the preface 
ae er eker, we k of sk, miniſters 
the times of the zpoſtles; namely, biſhops, prieſts, and deacons, to vchich 
"they had ſubſeribed : but —— eoneeivod, that without a royal 
E Hoa apr nanefioncey any promulge, or execute 
- which ſhould concern either doctrine or diſcipline. The lower 
prom this decfurution in very petulant terms; and, the diſpute ſubſiſted 
vhen the parliament was: But theſe conteſts produced diyiſions theo? 


che Whole ody of the 7 who ranged themſelves in different diſ- 
A by and Low- church. — 
0 eccleſiaſtical Tories 3 and, the other included thoſe who profeſſed revolution 


and recommended moderation towards the diſſenters. The bigh- 
reproached the other as time ſervers, 3 


Church 
| and verein Gf turn figmatized: 26 de friends. and abertors of 


berernen At preſent, however; the Tories both in church and ſtate: tri 
in che favour of their ſovereign.” The right of parliaments, — rm 

ng; and even the act limiting the ſueceſſſon to the houſe of Hano- 
ie the fubjects of ridicule | The. — — 

— — the antient inonarchyrec rf 

(Ab ther xxl of Clarendon way ow\for whe rftinge public, —.— | 

inci the le with an abborrence of oppo- 


or 


— caſio mn. ** RR 0 1954 
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XXX. Thechange of the in Seotlandſcemed favourabſe to the 


epiſcopalians andi antirevolutioners of that kingdom!” The earls of March- 

mont, Melvil, Selkirlk> Leven; and Hynford were layed aſide: the earl of Sea 
field vn appDinted chancellor; the duke of Queenſberry, and the lord viſcount 

Tarbat; were declared ſedretaries of ſtate: the marquis f Annandale Was 
made preſident of the council q and the earl of Tullibardin'tord privy-ſeal. "A 
parkament bean aaf ſamamonsd'the eil on Seafield-ernployed his in- 

W eren 


fluence ſo ſucceſsfully, that a great number of antirevolutioners 


as members! The due of Hamilton had obtained from the queen à letter to 
the privy - douncil in Scotland, in which ſhe expreſſed her deſire, thar the pref c 
| fent- 


byterian clergy ſhould live in brotherly.love'and/communion with fuch di 


lived with decency and ſubmiſſion to the law. The epiſcopal clergy; encouraged 


by theſe expreſſions in their favour, drew up an addreſs to the queen, implor- 


ing her protection; and, humbly beſeeching her to allow thoſe pariſhes in which 


there was a majority of epiſcopal freeholders, to beſtow the benefice on miniſ- 


ters of their principles. This petition was preſented: by Dr. Skeen and Dr. 
Scot, who were introduced hy the duke of Queenſberty' to her majeſty. She 


ber of Jacobites returned from France and other countries, p 


rough. 
Dutcheſs of 
Marlbo- - 
rough's Apol. 


An.Ch. 1703. 


aſſured them of her protection and endeavours to ſupply their neceffities;” and, 
exhorted them to live in peace and chriſtian love with the clergy, who were by 
law inveſted with the church - government in het ancient kingdom of n | 
A proclamation of indemnity having been publiſhed in — 2 — num - 

| tended'to habe 
changed their ſentiments, and took the oaths, that they might be qualified to ſit 
in parliament. They formed an acceſſion to the ſtrength of the antirevolu- 
tioners and epiſcopalians, who now hoped to out number the preſbyterians, and 
outweigh their intereſt, But, this confederacy was compaſed of diſſonant parts, 
from which no harmony could be expected. The preſbyterians and revolu- 


tioners were headed by the duke of Argyle. The country - party of e A 


which took its riſe from the diſappointments of the Darien ſettlement, acte 


under the auſpices of the duke of Hamilton and marquis of Tweedale ; and, 


the carl of Hume appeared as chief of the antireyolutioners. The different parties 
who now united, purſued the moſt oppoſite ends. The majority of the country- 
party were friends to the revolution, and ſought only redrefs of the grievances: 
which the nation had ſuſtained in the late reign. The antirevolutioners conſi-- 
dered the acceſſion and government of king William as an extraordinary event 


. which they were willing to forget, believing, that all parties were ſafe under the 


ſhelter of her majeſty's general indemnity. The Jacobites ſubmitted to the 
ueen as tutrix or regent for the prince of Wales, whom they firmly believed 
he intended to eſtabliſn on the throne. The Whigs under Argyle, alarmed at 
the coalition of all their enemies, reſolved to procure à parliamentary ſanctionn 
for the rev ution. a 43 HOU 1 ie 190440) HA, 2304.0: 4 3. f : f 8 St iS 
XXXI. The parliament being opened on the ſixth day of May at Edin- 
burgh, by the duke of as commiſſtioner, the queen's letter was 


read, in which ſhe demanded a ſupply for the maintenance of the forces, adviſed 


them to encaurage trade, and exhorted them to proceed with wiſdom; prudence, 
and unanimity. The duke of Hamilton immediately offered the draught of 
} UD 10 HITDXS en cl $97 1 2 01 NOUPSTILD: 101 Jarf i bill * 
rio | | 


- 
4 . - 


Chap. VII. F ENGLAND. 
for recognizing her majeſty s undeubted right and title to the ãmpemal crown 
Adee Tenge thc to; the declaration of the eſtates of the kingdom, con- 
. hg. claim of, right. It was immediately received; and at the ſecond: 
ens e queen's. advocate offered an additional elauſe, denouncing the penal- 
10 againſt any perſon who ſhould quarrel her majeſty's right and 
Ul o — n, or her exerciſe of the ment from ber actual entry to 
the ſame... ee be and warm — vas carried by the concurrence 
of the antirevolutioners. Then the earl of Hume — the draught of a 
bill for the ſupply; and immediately after it was read; the marquis of 1 
made an overture, that before all other buſineſs, the parliament would 
to make ſuch conditions of government, and regulations in the conſtitution of: 
the kingdom, to take place after the deceaſe of her majeſty and the heirs of her 
body, as ſhould be neceſſary for the preſervation; of their religion and liberty. 
This overture and the bill were ordered to lie upon the table; and, in the mean 
e, the commiſſioner, found himſelf involved in great perplexity. The duke 
| 9 7 Argyle, the marquis of Annandale, and the earl of Marchmont, gave him to 
underſtand in Ee that they were reſolved to move for an act, ratifying the 


revolution; and for another, confirming the preſbyterian — that they 
would inſiſt upon their being diſcuſſed before the bill of ſupply: and, that they - 
were certain of carrying the points Wh which they aimed. The commiſſioner 
now found himſelf reduced to a ve ee ſagreeable alternative. There was a ne- 
ceſſity for relinquiſhing all hope of a ſupply, or abandoning the antirevolutio- 

ners, o whom. he was connected by promiſes of concurrenee. The Whigs 
were [hams to oppoſe all ſchemes of ſupply that ſhould come from the cava- 
liers; and, theſe: laſt reſolved to exert their whole power in preventing the con- 
firmation of the revolution and the preſpyterian diſcipline. He foreſaw, that 
on this occaſion the Whigs would be joined by the duke of Hamilton and his 
Pulſe: fo as to preponderate againſt the cavaliers. He endeavoured to cajole 


ao; ; but, found the. taſk impracticable. He deſired in parliamentz-/ 


that the act for the ſupply might be read, promiſing, that they ſnould have 
full = afterwards to deliberate. on other- ſubjects. The marquis of Twee- 
dale inſiſted upon his overture; 0 after _ debates, the houſe reſolved to 
proceed with ſuch acts as might be neceſſary for ſecuring the religion, liberty, 
and. — pe of the nation, before any bill for ſupply, or other buſineſs ſhould be 
diſcuſſed. ,, The marquis of Athol offered an act for the fecurity of the king- 
dom, in caſe of her majeſty's deceaſe; but, before it was read, the duke of AT- 
le preſented his draught of a bill for ratifying the revoliition and all the acts 
fol allowing thereupon. An act for limiting the ſucceſſion after the death of her 
majeſty and the heirs of her body, was produced by Mr. Fletcher of Saltoun. 
The earl of Rothes recommended another, importing, that after her majeſty's 
death, and failing heirs of her body, no perſon coming to the crown of of Seorland, N 
being at the ſame time king or queen of England, ſhould, as ki =_ 10 
Scotland, haye power to make peace of war without the conſent parti 
The earl of Marchmont recited the draught of an act for ſecuring the true rom 
teſtant religion and preſbyterian government; and, one was ſuggeſted by Sir 
Patrick Johnſton, allowing the importation of wines and other foreign liquors. 
All theſe bills were ordered to lie upon the tahle. Then the earl of Strathmore 
N an act for tokration to all proteſtants in the exerciſe of —_ 
worſhip 


THE JHES TORY — Bibk VE 
againit.this, che general aſſembly preſented a moſt welent remon- 


the: promoters of che bill foreſgeing thattit would meet with: great 
— no ge On tha third da — 


222 


« preteſtant golgion;1 
: fi 2 a8 agreeable! tn the wordiof 
and, aheconly igovernmiens of Chrill'> church yenbin-che kingdom. The. 


ped naw 15 805 in abe ſuccefßs of Airgyle's.atto for ratify». 
ing and pe Gelb act ot wen en eder ke e arcade 1 
bis kan e to — — of hat parliament; or to alter or innovate; 

A Fight, oro ant article: thereoft This laſt clauſe was ſtrenuouſiy- 
ple g Wut ar tall Thi Bifi, pad, wich dhe, concurrence, of all che miniy, 
the marquis of Athole and the viſcount : eee eee, period: 


ts; corpeſſ wich the Dr. nnsmzihtq glodw 00 to 1% Halo 
XX XIL. The cavahers thinking hi ved by the dulce of 
Werry, who had aſſented to —— ted with: him on 


A breach of, promiſe —— — reſolving to ſeparate 
EE 0 tſue ſuch menſures a e e the intereſt 


Court, and joint 
p 12 fall. IST were produced in the courſe of this 
Sel, oF wich. — wighes: — was the 


9 v6 1h nr A er ret On the Eh day df 
ſame — — 
2 At n known; 
ut, when the clerk, — it, me mentioned the princeſs: Sophia, the whole 
uſe was kindled into a flame. * the overture ſhould be 
| NS t bent priſoner to the caſtle; and 
general diſſatisfaction appeared in the whale aſſembly. Not that the ma- 
FIT rliament were averſe to the ſucceſſion in ſe of Hanover: but 
114 rr opting obtegens and they 


.onn, any. perſon as king or. queen after: her majeſtyꝰs deceaſe, 

ſhould, — coranation- oath, and eithe: terms of the claim of right, 

and ſuch {27 as ſhoulll be ſettled in this or any enſuing parliament, 

S XXXIII. Andrew Fletcher of —— a man of undaunted courage nd 

inflexible integrity, who profeſſed | republican principles, and ſeemed deſigned 

We as a member of: ſome Grecian commonwealth, kſtar having obfervd. | 
Sos ; 


Clip! ii YOFENGLAN B. 


chat the nation would be enſlaved, . 
commiſſion, to tho fucceſſor of England, without fuck condirions 
ment as ſhould ſecurd them againſt: the influence” of an Engliſtr iittrys 3 
the draught t . — That, after the decenſe of her Alle 
without heirs of her body — — — yt tht 
— a — of So, and claim of right, —.— Me 
which; er 8 | 
th ohſerve ĩ Thur all offices ati places: divil und [hy 
penſions; ſhould for the furure'be eonferred by parliament: e De choſen 
Michaelmas! head eourt, to ſito: che firſt dey of »Novethber, amd ad“ 
Eee from time to time, till the enſuing Michhelmas“? = 
ſhould chuſe their own preſident: That a/cothmittes of fix and! chirty 18. 
S ˙ I COS e | 
daring the intervals of be veſted under the” king, with! 
niſtramon of the government, act as his council, be e part 
ament; | and call it together on extraordinary occaſions; | A 
te ſutreſſor ſhould be nominated by the majority e 
he Wbuld rather Concur in nominating the moſt with thoſe CH.: 
ditions; chan cke trueſt proteſtant without them. The motion was feeonded 
dy many members ; and though: ned for the preſent, in favour of an a 
or trade under the confideration of the houſe, it was afterwards reſunied wi 
great warmth; — — repreſented, that no funds were 
yet provited for the army, and moved for a of the act pres fr 
thar ex gert member obftrved, that this was a euſorra 
—.— 0 propoſe u ſupply, when the houſe had ſo much 20 de for theſe: 
of the ation 2 he Lal chey bad — — wo grame fo 
tchen they found themſelves fruſtrated” of all their 1 and est 
— months; and, when the whole kingdom — 7 hi 
ferved:for n other uſes but to gratify the avarice wry. — 

Mr! Fletcher expatlated upon the good conſequences” that would are from 
the act which: her had ſed.” The chancellor anſwered, That ſuch ant act 
e ſcheme for a common wealth, and tending to innovate che con- 

the — The miniſtry propoſed the ſtate of a vote, whether 

they ſhould firſt' give 4 reading to Fletcher's act, or to che Act of ſubſidy. 
The country. party moved that the queſtion might be, Overtures for ſub 

dies, or res for liberty Fletcher withdrew his act, father th 

people ſhould pervert che mkaning of laudable deſigns. The houfe reſöurded 
with the cry of Liberty or ſubſidy.. Bitter invectives were uttered agaihſt 
the miniſtry: - One member ſaid it was now plain the nation was 'ts | fro 

other return for _ expence and toil, than that of being loaded witli u fub- 


ſidy, and being obliged to bend! their neckks under the y ee 
Was for them from that throne another obſerved, that ab. 
berties were ſup „ thorprivileges of p iament were ils w 


. from themiy'> — ay his life in defence of his U 

and rather die à frer man than live a flave. — the vote Was der 

"and declined by the commiſſioner, the earl of Roxhurgh declareli . 
was no other way. of obtaining 10 natural and undeniable & paivikegec6F> für- 
lamtnt, they would demand it with their tfwordstito theirntandsts The t 
78211 miſfoner 


- miſſioner ſoteſceing this ſpirit of freedom and contradiction, had ordered the 
| foot-guards to be in readineſs, and placed a 
of the city. 
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Rrong guard upon the eaſtern gate 
Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, 5 — 


in pieces; and, in this apprehenſion, ordered the chancellor to inform the 


houſe, that the parliament ſhould proceed ; 
next ſitting. This promiſe allayed the ferment, which had begun 


_ 


" 
0 
* 
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- tyitous penſioner, ſhould ſit as an elective member. The commiſſioner being 


upon overtures for liberty at their 
to riſe. 


Next day the members . — an overture, implying, That the elective mem- 
bers ſhould be choſen for every ſeat at the Michaelmas head-courts : That a 


parliament ſhould be held once in two years at leaſt : That the ſhort adjourn- 
ments de die in diem, ſhould. be made by the parliaments themſelves, as in 


England; and, That no officer in the army, cuſtoms, or exciſe, nor any gra- 


appriſed of their proceedings, called for ſuch acts as he was impowered to pals, 
and having given the royal aſſent to them, prorogued the parliament to the 
twelfth day of October. Such was the iſſue of this remarkable ſeſſion of the 


Scottiſh parliament, in which the duke of Queenſberry 
. greateſt, part of the miniſtry; and ſuch a ſpirit of ferocity and op 


was abandoned by the 
vailed, as threatened the whole kingdom with civil war and confuſion. The 


| queen conferred titles upon thoſe + who appeared to have influence in the na- 
tion, and attachment to her government, and revived the order of the thiſtle, 


which the late king had dropped. 


+4 XXXIV. Ireland was filled with diſcontent, by the bahmtiourandcomdne 10. 


of the truſtees for the forfeited eſtates. The earl of Rocheſter had contri- 


buted to foment the troubles of the kingdom, by encouraging. the factions 


which had been imported from England. The duke of Ormond was received 
with open arms, as heir to the virtues of his anceſtors, who had been the bul- 


Allen Broderick to be their ſpeaker, 


warks of the proteſtant intereſt in Ireland. He opened the parliament on the 
twenty-firſt day of September, with a ſpeech to both houſes, in which he told 

them, that his inclination, his intereſt, and the examples of his progenitors, were 
indiſpenſible obligations upon him, to improve every opportunity to the ad- 
vantage and proſperity of his native country. The commons having choſen 
roceeded to draw up very affectionate 
addreſſes to the queen and the lord-lieutenant, In that to the queen they 


complained, that their enemies had miſrepreſented them, as deſirous of being 

Though the queen refuſed to paſs the act of grant any other commiſſion for that pol with- 
ſecurity, the royal aſſent was granted to an act out conſent of nn and no ſupply having 
of limitation on the ſucceſſor, in which it was de- been provided before the adjournment, the army 


clared, that no king or queen of Scotland ſhould 
have power to make war or peace without con- 
ſent of parliament. Another law was enacted, 
allowing French wines and other liquors to be 
rted in neutral bottoms. Without this ex 
ient, it was alledged, that the revenue would 
ave been inſuſficient to maintain the govern- 
ment. An act paſſed in favour of the company 
trading to Africa and the Indies ; another for a 
commiſſion concerning the public accounts: a 
third for | 
ings. e commiſſion for treating of an union 


England was vacated, with a prohibition to 


were 


niſhing ſlanderous ſpeeches and writ- 


and expence of government were maintained 
7 Canada devel, cat the . 
+ uis | uis of 
Douglas, though a minor, were Pogue RY 
lord Tarbat was inveſted with the title of earl of 
Cromarty; the viſcounts of Stair and Roſeberry 
promoted to the ſame dignity. Lord Boyle 
was created earl of Glaſgow ; James Stuart of 
Bute earl of Bute ; Charles Hope of Hoptoun 
earl of Hoptoun ; John Crawfurd of Kilbirnie 
viſcount of Garnock ; and Sir James Primroſe of 
Carrington, viſcount of Primroſe, |. * 


inde- 


OFVENGCLAND. 


dep Aden ef dee SG ef B gland: they therefore, to vindicate themſelves 

| om fach falſe aſperfions; declared ad schie ged. that the kingdom of Ire- 
= land was annexed and united to the imperial eromn of England. In order to er- 

os Ratred of the truſtees,” they reſolved, That all the proteſtant free - 

ders of that kingdom had been fally and malieiouſſy miſrepreſented, tra- 

ducœd, and abuſed, in a book intituled, © The Repore of the commiſſioners ap · 

pointed to inqquite into the Ifiſh forfeitures;“ and it appearing, that Francis 

- Anneſley member of the heuſe, John Trenchard, Henry Lan rd, and James 

Hamilton, were authors of that bock, they further reſolved, That they had 

5 ſeanddloufty and maliciouſſy tmiſfepreſentec and traduced the proteſtant free- 

Holders 6f that kingdom, arid endeavoured to create à miſunderſtanding and 

= between the people of England and the proteſtants of 'Trelarid. 

pelled the houſe, Hamilton was dead, and Trenchard had re- 


Anneſſey was ex 
kurned to E u They had finiſhed the inquiry before the meeting of this 
ch parliament ; and fold, at an under“ value, the beſt of the forfeited eſtates to the 


2 Ford fades 7 y of England, who, in 'a petition to the Iriſh pathatment, 
Prayed, that heads of a bill 5 kt be brought in for enabling them to take 
conveyances of lands in Ireland? but the parliament was very little diſpoſed 
to confirm the bargains of the truſtees, and the petition lay neglected on the 
table. The houſe” expelled John Aſgill, who, as agent to the ſword- blade 
company, had offered to lend money to the public in Ireland, on condition 
that the parliament would paſs an act to confirm the company's purchaſe of 
the forfeited eſtates: His conſtituents diſowned his propoſal; and, when he 
as ſummoned to appear before the houſe, and anſwer for his prevarication, 
he pleaded his Privilege as member of the Engliſh parliament. I be commons, 
in a repreſentation of the ſtate and grievances of the nation, gave her ma- 

jeſty to underſtand, that the conſtitution of Ireland had been of late greatly 
Inken . and their lives, liberties, and eſtates, called in queſtion, and tried in 
a manner unknown to their anceſtors : that the expence to which they had 
been unneceſfarify expoſed by the late truſtees for the forfeited eſtates, in de- 
fending their juſt rights and titles, had exceeded in value the current caſh of 
the Kingdom! that their trade was decayed, their money exhauſted; and that 
they Weld hindered from maintaining their own manufactures : that many pro- 
teſtant families had been conſtrained to quit the kingdom, in order to earn a 
livelihood in foreign countries: that the want of frequent parliaments in Ire 
land had encouraged evil · minded men to oppteſs the ſubject: That many civil 
officers had acquired great fortunes in that impoveriſhed country, by the ex- 
erciſe of corruption and oppreſſion: That others, in conſiderable employments, 
reſided in another kingdom, neglecting perſonal attendance on their dury, while 
their offices were ill executed, to the detriment of the public, and the failure 
of juſtice. They declared, that it was from her majeſty's gracious interpoſition 
alone, that they propoſed" to themſelves relief from thoſe their manifold groans 
and misfortunes... The commons afterwards voted: the neceſſary ſupplies, and 
granted one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds to make good. the Gebiciencice 
of the neceſſary branches of the eſtabliſiment. 

F XXXV. They appointed a committee to inſpect the public actooits, 
by which they diſcovered, that above one hupdred thouſand Don had been 
tally charged as a debt upon the nation. The committee was thanked. by 
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the houſe for having ſaved this ſum, and ordered to examine what perſons 
were concerned in ſuch a miſtepreſentation, which was generally imputed to 
thoſe who acted under the duke of Ormond. He hiwfelf was a nobleman 
of honour and generoſity, addicted to pleaſure, and fond of lar applauſe : 
butihe-was ſurrounded by people of more fordid principles, who tad ingratiated 
themſelves into his confidence by the arts of adulation. The commons voted 
2 proviſion for the half- pay officers; and aboliſhed penſions to the amount of 
ſeventeen thouſand pounds a year, as unneceffary- branches of the eſtabliſhment. 
They paſſed an act ſettling the ſucceſſion of the crown, after the pattern ſer 
them by England: but the moſt important tranſaction of this ſeſſion was a 
ſevere bill to prevent the growth of popery. It bore a ſtrong affinity to that 
which had paſſed three years before in England; but contained more effectual 
clauſes. Among others, it enacted, That all eſtates of papiſts ſhould be equally 
divided among the children, notwithſtanding any ſettlement to the contrary, 
unleſs the perſons to whom they might be ſettled, ſhould qualify themſelves by 
taking the oaths, and communicating with the church of England. The bil 
was not at all agreeable to the miniſtry in England, who expected large preſents 
from the papiſts, by whom a conſiderable ſum had been actually raiſed for this 
urpoſe. But, as they did not think proper to reje& ſuch a bill while the 
ngliſh parliament was ſitting, they added a clauſe which they hoped the par- 
lament of Ireland would refuſe ; namely, that no perſons in that kingdom 
ſhould be capable of any — or of being in the magiſtracy of any 
city, who did not quality themſelves by receiving the ſacrament, according to 
the teſt- act paſſed in England. Though this was certainly a great hardſhip 
on the diſſenters, the parliament of Ireland ſacrificed this conſideration to their 
common ſecurity againſt the roman catholics, and accepted the amendment 
without heſitation. This affair being diſcuſſed, the commons of Ireland paſſed 
a vote againſt a book intituled, Memoirs of the late king James II.“ as a ſe- 
ditious libel. They ordered it to be burned by the hands of the common 
hangman ; and the bookſeller and printer to be proſecuted. When this motion 
was made, a member informed the houſe, that in the county of Limerick the 
iſh papiſts had begun to form themſelves into bodies; to plunder the proteſtants 
of their arms and money, and to maintain a. correſpondence with the diſaffected 
in England: The houſe immediately reſolved, That the papiſts of the kingdom 
ſtill retained hopes of the acceſſion of the perſon known by the name of the 
prince of Wales in the life-time of the late king James, and now by the name 
of James III. In the midſt of this zeal againſt popery and the pretender, 
they were ſuddenly adjourned by command of the lord-lieutenant, and broke 
up in great animoſity againſt that nobleman +. | 
-C$XXXVLT. The attention of the Engliſh miniftry had been for ſome time 
chiefly/ engroſſed by the affairs of the continent. The emperor agreed with 
the allies, that his ſon the archduke Charles ſhould afſume the title of king of 
Spain, demand the infanta of Portugal in marriage, and undertake ſomething, 
111ial.,.93 $638 285% 18 . ier TO: 


+ They bad, beſides the bills already men- che kingdom: a fourth ſecuring the liberty of the 
tioned, paſſed an act for an additional exciſe on ſubject, and for 1 impriſonment be- 
beer, ale, and other liquors : another encourag - yond ſeas: and a fifth for naturalizing all proteſtant 


ing the importation of iron and ſtaves: a third rangers. | 
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the Engliſh miniſter at Liſbon, had already made ſome progreſs in a treaty 
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of importante, with the aſſiſtance of the maritime powers. 


with his Portugueſe majeſty; and the court of Vienna promiſed to ſend ſuck 
an army into => field as would in a little time drive the elector of Bavaria 
from his dominions. But they were ſo dilatory in their preparations, that the 
French king broke all their meaſures, by ſending powerful reinforeementa to 
the elector, in whoſe ability and attachment Lewis repoſed great conſidenee 
Marechal Villars, who commanded an army of thirty thouſand men at Straſ- 
burg, paſſed the Rhine, and reduced fort Kehl, the garriſon of which Was 
conducted to Philipsburghh. The emperor, alarmed, at this event, ordered 
count Schlick to enter Bavaria on the ſide of Saltsburg, with à conſiderable; 
body of forces; and ſent another under count Stirum, to invade the ſame elec- 
torate by the way of Newmark, which was ſurrendered to him, after he had 
routed à party of Bavarians: the city of Amberg met with the ſame fate. 
Mean while count Schlick defeated a body of milicia that defended: the lines of 
Saltsburg, and made himſelf maſter of Riedt, and ſeveral other places. The 
elector aſſembling his forces near Brenau, diffuſed a report that he intended to 
beſiege Paſſau, to cover which place Schlick advanced with the greateſt part 
of his infantry, leaving behind his cavalry and cannon. - The elector having 
by this feint divided the Imperialiſts, paſſed the bridge of Scardigen with twelve 
thouſand men, and, after an obſtinate engagement, compelled the Imperialiſts 
to abandon the fieid of battle; then he marched againſt the Saxon troops which 
guarded the artillery, and attacked them with ſuck impetuoſity, that they were 
intirely defeated. fn a few days after theſe actions, he took Newburg on the 
Inn by capitulation. He obtained another advantage over an advanced poſt of 
the Imperialiſts near Burgenfeldt, commanded by the young prince of Bran · 
denburg Anſpach, who was mortally. wounded in the engagement. He ad - 
vanced to Ratisbon, where the diet of the empire was aſſembled, and de- 
manded that he ſhould be immediately put in poſſeſſion of the bridge and gate 
of the city. The burghers immediately took to their arms, and planted can : 
non on the ramparts; but, when they ſaw a battery erected againſt them, and 
the elector determined to bombard the place, they thought proper to capitulate, 
and comply with his demands. He took poſſeſſion of the town on the eighth. 
day of April, and ſigned an inſtrument obliging himſelf to withdraw his: 
troops, as ſoon as the emperor. ſhould ratify. the diet's reſolution for the neu- 
trality of Ratisbon. Marechal Villars having received orders to join the elector 
at all events, and being reinforced by a body of troops under count Tallard, 
reſolved to break through the lines which the prince of Baden had made at 
Stolhoffen. This general had been, luckily joined by eight Dutch battalions, 
and received the French army, though double his number, with ſuch obſtinate 
reſolution, that Villars was obliged to retreat with great loſs, and directed his 
route towards Offingen. Nevertheleſs, he penetrated through the Black foreſt, 
and effected a junction with the elector. Count Stirum endeavoured to join 
prince Lewis of Baden; but being attacked near Schwemmingen, retired under 
the cannon of Nortlingen. a n Mags lbs ng: 35 a a bale ae: 

S XXXVU- The confederates were more ſucceſsful on the Lower Rhine 
and in the Netherlands. The duke of Matlhorough croſſed the, ſea in the 
beginning of April, and aſſembling the allied army, reſolved, that the cam- 
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paign ſhould. be begun with the ſiege of Bonne, which was accordingly inveſted 
on the twenty: fourth day of April. Three different attacks were carried on 
againſt this place; one by the hereditary prince of Heſſe-Caſſel; another hy 
the celebrated Cochorn; and a third by the lieutenant- general Fagel- The 
garriſon: defended themſelves vigorouſly till the fourteenth day of May, when 
the fort having been taken by aſſault, and the breaches practicable, the mar- 
quis d' Alegre the governor, ordered a parley to be beat; hoſtages were im 
mediately exchanged; on the ſixteenth the capitulation was ſigned; and in three 
days the garriſon evacuated the place, in order to be conducted to Luxemburg. 
During the ſiege of Bonne, the marechals Boufflers and Villeroy advanced with 
an army of forty thouſand men towards Tongeren, and the confederate army 
= _ commanded by Overkirk was obliged at their approach to retreat under the 
= cannon of Maeſtricht. The enemy having taken poſſeſſion of Tongeren, 
= mae a motion againſt the confederate army, which they found already drawn 
| * f up in order of battle, and ſo advantageouſly poſted, that, notwithſtanding 
| bs | their great ſuperiority. in point of number, they would not hazard an attack; 
| but retired to the ground from whence they had advanced. Immediately after 
; the reduction of Bonne, the duke of Marlborough, who had been preſent at 
the ſiege, returned to the confederate army in the Netherlands, now amount- 
ing to one hundred and thirty ſquadrons, and fifty- nine battalions. On the 
3 . twenty fifth day of May, the duke having paſſed the river Jecker, in order 
: to give battle to the enemy, they marched with precipitation to Boekwern, 
| and abandoned Tongeren, after having blown up the walls of the place with 
gunpowder. The duke continued to follow them to Thys, where he encamped, 
while they retreated to Hannye, retiring as he advanced. Then he reſolved 
to force their lines; and this ſervice was effectually performed by Coehorn, at 
the point of Callo, and by baron Spaar in the county of Waes, near Stoken. 
The duke had formed the deſign of reducing Antwerp, which was garriſoned 
by Spaniſh troops, under the command of the marquis de Bedmar. He in- 
tended with the grand army to attack the enemy's lines on the ſide of Lou- 
vaine and Mechlin, while he detached Cochorn with his flying camp on the 
right of the Scheld, towards Dutch Flanders, to amuſe the marquis de Bedmar 
on that ſide; and he ordered the baron Opdam with twelve thouſand men to 
take poſt between Eckeren and Capelle near Antwerp, that he might act againſt 
that part of the lines which was guarded by the Spaniſh forces. T 5 
S XXXVIII. The French generals, in order to fruſtrate the ſcheme of 
Marlborough, reſolved to cut off the retreat of Opdam. Boufflers, with a de- 
tachment of twenty thouſand men from Villeroy's army, ſurpriſed him at 
Eckeren, where the Dutch were put in diſorder; and Opdam believing all Was 
loſt, fled to Breda. Nevertheleſs, the troops rallying under general Schlan- 
genburg, maintained their fps with the moſt obſtinate valour, till night, 
when the enemy was obliged to retire, and left the communication free with fort 
Lillo, to which place the confederates marched without further moleſtation, 
having loſt about fifteen hundred men in the engagement. The damage 
ſuſtained by the French was more conſiderable. They were fruſtrated in their 
"deſign, and had actually abandoned the field of battle; yet Lewis ordered 
Te Deum to be ſung for the victory: nevertheleſs, Boufflers was cenſured 


for his conduct on this occaſion, and in a little time totally diſgraced. am 


ented 
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preſented a juſtification. of his conduct to the ſtates· general; but by this over- 


light forfeited the fruits of a long ſervice, during which he had exhibited re- 


peated proofs of courage, zeal, and capacity. The ftates honoured Schlan- 


genburg with a letter of thanks for the valour and ſkill he had manifeſted in 
this engagement; but, in a little time they diſmiſſed him from his employ- 


ment, on account of his having given umbrage to the duke 2 
by cenſuring his grace for expoſing ſuch a ſmall number of men to this diſaſter. 
After this action Villeroy, who lay encamped near St. Job, declared he would 
wait for the duke of Marlborough, who forthwith advanced to Hoogſtraat 
with a view to give him battle: but, at his approach, the French general — 
fire to his camp, retired within his lines with great precipitation. Then th 

duke inveſted Huy, the garriſon of which, after a vigorous defence, ſurrendered 
themſelves priſoners of war, on the twenty-ſeventh day of Auguſt. At 
a, council of war held in the camp of the confederates, the duke propoſed to 
attack the enemy's lines between the Mehaigne and Leuwe, and was ſeconded 
by the Daniſh, Hanoverian, and Heſſian generals; but the ſcheme” was o 

poſed by the Dutch officers and the deputies of the ſtates, who alledged that 


: 


the ſucceſs was dubious, and the conſequences of forcing the lines inconſider- 


able. They therefore recommended the ſiege of Limburg, by the reduction 
of which they would acquire a whole province, and cover their own country, 
as well as Juliers and Gueldres, from the deſigns of the enemy. The fiege 
of Limburg was accordingly undertaken. The trenches were opened on the 
five and twentieth day of September, and in two days the place was furrendered 
the garriſon. remaining priſoner of war. By this conqueſt the allies fecured the 
country of Liege, and the electorate of Cologne, from the incurſions of the ene- 
my; and before the end of the year, they remained maſters of the whole Spaniſh 
Guelderland, by the reduction of Gueldres, which ſurrendered on the ſeventeenth 
day of September, after having been long blockaded, bombarded, and re- 
duced .to a heap- of aſhes, by the Pruſſian general Lottum. Such was the 
campaign in the Netherlands, which in all probability would have produced 
events of greater importance, had not the duke of Marlborough been re- 
ſtridted by the deputies of the ftates-general, who began to be influenced by 
the intrigues of the Louveſtein faction, ever averſe to a ſingle dictato. 
S XXXIX. The French king redoubled his efforts in Germany. The duke 
of Vendome was ordered to march from the Milaneſe to Tyrol, and there join 
the elector of Bavaria, who had already made himſelf maſter of Inſpruck. 
But the boors riſing in arms, drove him out of the country before he could be 
Joined by the French general, who was therefore obliged to return to the Mi- 
laneſe. The Imperialiſts in Italy were fo ill ſupplied by the court of Vienna, 
that they could not pretend to act offenſively. The French inveſted Oftigha, 
which, however, they could not reduce: but the fortreſs of Barſillo, in the 
dutchy of Reggio, capitulating after a long blockade, they took poſſeſſion of 
the duke of Modena's country. The elector of Bavaria rejoining Villars, re- 
ſolved to attack count Stirum, whom prince Lewis of Baden had detached 
from his army. With this view they paſſed the Danube at Donawert, and diſ. 
charged ſix guns as a ſignal for the marquis D' Uſſon, whom they had left in the 
camp at Lavingen, to fall upon the rear of the Imperialiſts, while they ſhould 
charge them in front. Stirum no ſooner perceived the ſignal, than he gueſſed 
the intention of the enemy, and inſtantly reſolved to attack D*Uſſon To 
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the decor and the marechal ſhauld adyance. Ie accordingly charged him at 
the head of ſome ſelect ſquadrons, with ſuch impetuoſity chat the French cavalry 
was totally defeated; and all his infantry would have been killed and taken, 
had not the elector and Villars come up in time to turn the fate of the battle, 
which continued from ſix in the morning to four in the afternoon, when Stirum 
being overpowered by numbers, was obliged to retreat to Norlingen with the 
loſs; of twelve thouſand men, and all his baggage and artillery. In the mean 
time, the duke of Burgundy, aſſiſted by Tallard, undertook the fiege of Old 
Briſac, with a prodigious train of artillery. The place was very ſtrongly for- 
tified, though the garriſon was ſmall and all provided with neceſſaries. In four- 
teen days, the governor ſurrendered the place, and was condemned to loſe his 
head for having made ſuch a ſlender defence. The duke of Burgundy returned 
in triumph to Verſailles, and Tallard was ordered to inveſt Landau. The prince 
of Heſſe-Caſſel being detached from the Netherlands for the relief of the place; 
joined the count of Naſſau- Weilburg general of the Palatine forces, near Spires, 
where they reſolved to attack the French in their lines. But by this time mon- 
fieur Pracontal with ten thouſand men had joined Tallard, and enabled him to 
ſtrike a ſtroke which proved deciſive. He ſuddenly quitted his lines, and ſur 
priſed the prince at Spirebach, where the French obtained a complete victory, 
after a very obſtinate and bloody engagement, in which the prince of Heſſe 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by uncommon marks of courage and preſence of mind. 
Three horſes were ſucceſſively killed under him, and he flew a French officer 
with his own hand. After incredible efforts, he was fain to retreat with the loſs 
of ſame thouſands. The French payed dear for their victory, Pracontal having 
been lain in the action. Nevertheleſs, they reſumed the ſiege, and the place 
was ſurrendered by capitulation. The campaign in Germany was finiſhed with 
the reduction of Augſburg by the elector of Bavaria, who took it in the month 
of December, and agreed to its being ſecured: by a French garriſon. - | 
S XL. Theemperor's affairs at this juncture wore a very unpromiſing aſpect. 
The Hungarians were fleeced and barbarouſly oppreſſed by thoſe to whom he 
intruſted the government of their country, They derived courage from deſ- 
pair. They ſeized this opportunity when the emperor's forces were divided, 
and his councils diſtracted, to exert themſelves in defence of their liberties. 
They ran to arms under the auſpices of prince Ragotzki. They demanded 
that their grievances ſhould be redreſſed, and their privileges reſtored. * 
Their reſentment was kept up by the emiſſaries of France and Bavaria, who 
likewiſe encouraged them to perſevere in their revolt, -by repeated promiſes of 
rotettion and aſliſtance. "The emperor's proſpect, however, was ſoon mended 
y two incidents of very great conſequence to his intereſt. The duke of Savoy 
foreſeeing how much he would lie expoſed to the mercy of the French king, 
ſhould that monarch become maſter of the Milaneſe, engaged in a ſecret nego- 
tiation with the emperor, which, notwithſtanding, all his caution, was diſ- 
covered by the court of Verſailles. Lewis immediately ordered the duke 
of Vendome to diſarm the troops of Savoy that were in his army, to 
the number of two and twenty thouſand men: to inſiſt upon the duke's 
putting him in poſſeſſion of four conſiderabſe fortreſſes; and demand that the 
number of his troops ſhould be reduced to the eſtabliſhment ſtipulated in the 
treaty of one thouſand ſix hundred and nin x fx. The duke, exaſperated at 
theſe inſults, ordered the French ambaſſador, and ſeveral officers of the ſame 


nation, 
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nation, to be arreſted ;- and Lewis endeavoured to intimidate fim by a me- 
nacing letter, in which he gave him to underſtand, that ſince neither religion, 
honour, intereſt, nor alliances, had been able to influence his conduct, the 
duke of Vendome ſhould make known the intentions of the French mo- 
narch, and allow him four and twenty hours to deliberate on the meaſures he 
ſhould purfue. This letter was anſwered by a manifeſto : in the mean time the 
duke concluded a treaty with the court of Vienna; acknowledged the archduke 
Charles as king of Spain; and ſent envoys to England and Holland. Queen 
Anne knowing his importance, as well as his'felfiſh difpoſition, affured hit 
of her friendſhip and aſfiſtance ; and both ſhe and the ftates ſent ambaſſador: 
to Turin. He was immediately joined by a body of Imperial horfe un 
Vifconti, and afterwards by count Staremberg, at the head of fifteen thouſand 
men, with whom he marched from the Modeneſe in the worſt ſeaſon; of the 
year, through an enemy's country, and roads that were deemed impaſfable, 
while the French forces harraſſed him in his march, and even ſurrounded” him 
in many different places on the route. He furmounted all theſe difficulties 


with incredible courage and perſeverance, and joined the duke of Savoy at Ca- 


nelli, ſo as to fecure the country of Piedmont. The other incident which proved 
fo favourable to the Imperial intereſt, was a treaty by which the king of Por- 
tugal acceded to the grand alliance. His miniſtry perceived, that ſhould Spain 
be once united to the crown of France, their mafter would fit very inſecu 
upon his throne. They were intimidated by the united fleets of the maritime 
wers, which maintained the empire of the fea'; and they were allured by the 
ſplendor of a match between their infanta and the archduke Charles, to whom 
the emperor and the king of the Romans ſhould transfer all their pretenſions 
to the Spaniſh crown. By this treaty, concluded ar Eifbon, between the em- 
peror, the queen of Great Britain, the king of Portugal, and the ſtates- ge- 
neral, it was ſtipulated, That king Charles ſhould be conveyed to e by 
a powerful fleet, having on board twelve thoufand ſoldiers, with a great ſupply 
of money, arms, and ammunition; and that he ſhould be joined immediately 
upon his landing, by an army of eight and twenty thoufand Portugueſe. 
$ XLI. The confederates reaped very little advantage from the naval ope- 
rations of this fammer. Sir George Rooke cruiſed in the channel, in order 
to alarm the coaſt of France, and prote& the trade of England. On the firſt 
day of July, Sir Cloudeſley Shovel failed from St. Helen's, with the combined 


ſquadrons of England and Holland: he directed his courſe to the Mediter- 


ranean, and being reduced to great difficulty by want of water, ſteered to Altea 
on the coaſt of Valentia, where brigadier Seymour landed and encamped with 
five and twenty hundred marines. The admiral publiſhed a ſhort manifeſto, 
ſignifying that he was not come to diſturb, but to protect the good ſubjefts 
of Spain, who ſhould ſwear allegiance to their lawful monarch the archduke 
Charles; and endeavour to ſhake off the yoke of France. This declaration 
produced little or no effect; and the fleet being watered, failed to Leghorn. 
One deſign of this armament was to aſſiſt che Cevetinois, who had in the courſe 
of the preceding year been perſecuted into a revolt on account of religion, and 
implored'the alfitance of England and the ſtates-generak The admiral de- 
tached two ſhips into the gulph of Narbonne, with ſome refugees and French 
pilots; who had concerted ſignals with the Cevennois; but the gs de 
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Montrevil having received intimation of their deſign, took ſuch meaſures; as 
prevented all communication; and the Engliſh captains. having repeated their 
lignals to no purpoſe, rejoined Sir Cloudeſley at Leghorn. This admiral 
having IS the peace with the pyratical itates of Barbary, returned to 
England, without having taken one effectual ſtep for annoying the enemy, or 
attempted any thing that looked like the reſult of a concerted- ſcheme for that 
purpoſe. The nation naturally murmured at this. fruitleſs expedition, by which 
it had incurred ſuch a conſiderable expence. The merchants complained. that 
they were ill ſupplied with convoys. The ſhips of war were victualled with 
damaged proviſion ; and every article of the marine being miſmanaged, the 
blame fell upon thoſe who acted as council to the lord high-admiral: , 1, 
S8 $XLIE Nor were the arms of England by ſea much more ſucceſsful in the 
Weſt Indies. Sir George Rooke, in the preceding year, had detached from the 
Mediterranean captain Hovenden Walker with ſix ſhips of the line and tranſports, 
having on board four regiments of ſoldiers, for the Leewardiſlands. Being joined 
at Antigua by ſome troops under colonel Coddrington, they made a deſcent upon 
thejſland Guadaloupe, where they razed the fort, burned the town, ravaged the 
ountry, and reimbarked with precipitation, in conſequence of a report that the 
French had landed nine hundred men on the back of the iſland. They retired to 
Nevis, where they mult have periſhed by famine, had not they been provi- 
dentially relieved by vice-admiral Graydon, in his way to Jamaica. This 
officer had been ſent out with three ſhips to ſucceed Benbow, and was con- 
voyed about one hundred and fifty leagues by two other ſhips of the line. He 
had not ſailed many days, when he fell in with part of the French ſquadron 
commanded by Du Caſſe, on their return from the Weſt Indies, very foul and 
richly laden. Captain Cleland of the Montague engaged the ſternmoſt; but 
he was called off by a ſignal from the admiral, who proceeded on his voyage 
without taking farther notice of the enemy. When he arrived at Jamaica, 
he quarrelled with the principal planters of the iſland ; and his ſhips beginnin 
to be crazy, he reſolved to return to England. He accordingly ſailed throu 
the gulph of Florida, with a view to attack the French at Placentia, in New- 
foundland ; but his ſhips were diſperſed in a fog that laſted thirty days; and 
afterwards: the council of war which he convoked were of opinion, that he 
could not attack the ſettlement. with any proſpect of ſucceſs. At his return 
to England, the houſe of lords then fitting ſet on foot an inquiry into his 
conduct. They preſented an addreſs to the queen, deſiring ſhe — 7 remove 
him from his employments; and he was accordingly diſmiſſed. The only 
exploit that tended to the diſtreſs of the enemy, was performed by rear- admiral 
Dilkes, who, in the month of July, ſailed to the coaſt of France with a ſmall 
ſquadron; and, in the neighbourhood of Granville, took or deſtroyed about 
forty ſhips and their convoy. Let this damage was inconſiderable when com- 
ared to that which the Engliſh navy ſuſtained from the dreadful tempeſt that 
ont to blow on the twenty- ſeventh day of November, accompanied with ſuch 
flaſhes of lightening, and peals of thunder, as overwhelmed the whole kingdom 
with conſternation. The houſes in London ſhook from their foundations, and 
ſome of them falling, buried the inhabitants in their ruins. The water over 
flowed ſeveral ſtreets, and roſe to a. conſiderable tide in Weſtminſter-hall. 
London; bridge was almoſt choaked up with the wrecks of veſſels that periſhed 
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in the river. The loſs ſuſtained hy the capital was computed at a million ſter- 
ling; and the city of Briſtol ſuffered to a prodigious amount: but the chief na- 
tional damage fell upon the navy. Thirteen ſhips of war were loſt, together 
with fifteen hundred ſeamen, ineluding rear- admiral Beaumont, who had been 
employed in obſerving the Dunkirk ſquadron, and was then at anchor in the 
Downs, where his ſhip foundered. This great loſs; however, was repaired with 


incredible diligence, to the aſtoniſnment of all Europe. The queen imme- 


diately iſſued orders for building a greater number of ſhips than that which had 
been deſtroyed; and ſhe exerciſed her bounty for the relief of the ſhipwrecked 
ſeamen, and the widows of thoſe Who were drowned, in ſuch a manner as en- 
deared her to all her ſubjects. 2 $3: 151 = 153.54 „ HOR3 NOQY 111 Al 
+ XLHE The emperor having declared his ſecond ſon Charles king of 
Spain, that young prince ſet out from Vienna to Holland, and at Duſleldor 
was viſited by the duke of Marlborough, who, in the name of his miſtre 
congratulated him upon his acceſſion to the crown of Spain. Charles received 
him with the -moſt obliging courteſy. In the courſe of their converſation, 
taking off his ſword, he preſented it to the Engliſh-general,” with a very gra- 
cious aſpect, ſaying, in the French language, I am not aſhamed to own my- 
«ſelf a poor prince. I poſſeſs nothing but my cloak and ſword : the latter 
* may be of uſe to your grace; and I hope you will not think it the worſe for 
« my wearing it one day.“ On the contrary (replied the duke) it will al- 
« ways put me in mind of your majeſty's juſt right and title, and of the ob- 
« ligations I lie under to hazard my lite in making you the greateſt prince in 
Chriſtendom.“ This nobleman returned to England in October; and king 
Charles embarking for the ſame kingdom, under convoy of an Engliſn and 
Dutch ſquadron, arrived at Spithead on the twenty-ſixth day of September. 
There he was received by the dukes of Somerſet and Marlborough, who con- 
ducted him to Windſor; and on the road he was met by prince George of 
Denmark. The queen's deportment towards him was equally noble and oblig- 
ing; and he expreſſed the moſt profound reſpect and veneration for this il- 
luſtrious princeſs. He ſpoke but little; yet what he ſaid was judicious; and 
he behaved with ſuch politeneſs and affability as conciliated the affection of the 
Engliſh nobility. After having been magnificently entertained for three da 

he returned to Portſmouth, from whence, on the fourth of January, he ſailed 
for Portugal, with a great fleet, commanded by Sir George Rooke, having on 
board a body of land- forces under the duke of Schomberg. When the admiral 
had almoſt reached cape Finiſterre, he was driven back by a ſtorm to Spithead, 
where he was obliged to remain to the middle of February. Then being favoured 
with a fair wind; he happily performed the voyage to Liſbon, where king Charles 
was received with great ſplendour, though the court of Portugal was over- 
ſpread with forrow, excited by the death of the infanta, whom-the-king of 
Spain intended to eſpouſe. In Poland, all hope of peace ſeemed to: yaniih, 
The cardinal-primate, by the inſtigation of the Swediſh king, whoſe army 


lay encamped in the neighbourhood of Dantzick, aſſembled a diet at Warſa w, 


which ſolemnly depoſed Auguſtus, and declared the throne vacant. Their in- 
tention was to elect young Sobieſki, ſon of their late monarch, who teſided at 
Breflaw in Sileſia: but their ſcheme was anticipated by Auguſtus, ho retired 
haſtily into his Saxon dominions, and ſeizing-Sobieſkv with his brother; ſecured 
them as priſoners at Dreſden. | - 
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CHAP. VIII. 


5 I. The commons revive the bill aægainſt occafional conformity. I II. Conſpiracy 
trumped up by Simon Fraſer lord Lovat. I III. The lords preſent a remonſtrance 
to the queen. IF IV. The commons paſs a vote in favour of the earl of Not- 
" tingham. IV. Second remonſtrance of the lords. & VI. Further diſputes be- 
taten the two houſes. ' $ VII. The queen grants the firſt fruits and the tenths 
to the poor clergy. I VIII. Inquiry into naval affairs. & IX. Trial of Lind- 
ſay. SX. Meeting of the Scottiſh parliament. & XI. Violent oppoſition to the 
miniſtry in that kingdom. & XII. Their parliament paſs the aft of ſecurity. 
$ XIII. Melancholy fituation of the emperor*s affairs. & XIV. The duke of 
Marlborough marches at the head of the allied army into Germany. & XV. He 
.' defeats the Bavarians at Schellenberg, & XVI. Fruitleſs negotiation with the 
, eleftor of Bavaria. & XVII. The confederates obtain a complete viftory at 
Hochſtadt. S XVIII. Siege of Landau. & XIX. The duke of Marlborough 
returns to England. & XX. State of the war in different parts of Europe. 
8 XXI. Campaign in Portugal. & XXII. Sir George Rooke takes Gibraltar. 
S XXIII. And worſts the French fleet in a battle off Malaga. & XXIV. S/ 
ion of ' parliament in England. & XXV. An att of alienation paſſed againſt the 
Scots, S XXVI. Manour of Woodſtock granted to the duke of Marlborough. 
SXXVII. Diſputes between the two bouſes on the ſubjett of the Ayleſbury conſtables. 
SXXVIII. The parliament diſſolved. & XXIX. Proceedings in the parliament 
of Scotland. & XXX. They paſs an aft for a treaty of union with England. 
.'C XXXI. Difference between the parliament and convocation in Ireland. 
CXXXII. Fruitleſs campaign on the Maſelle. & XX XII. The duke of Marl- 
borough forces the French lines in Brabant. & XXXIV. He is prevented by 
the deputies of the ſtates from attacking the French army. S XXXV. He 

- wifits the Imperial court of Vienna. & XXXVI. State of the war on the Up- 
per Rhine, in Hungary, Piedmont, Portugal, and Poland. $ XXXVII. Sir 
Thomas Dilkes deſtroys part of the French fleet, and relieves Gibraltar. 
$XXXVIII. The earl of Peterborough and Sir Cloudeſley Shovel reduce Bar- 
celona. & XXXIX. The earls ſurpriſing progreſs in Spain. & XL. New par- 
liament in England. & XLI. Bill for a regency in caſe of the queen's deceaſe. 
XLII. Debates in the houſe of lords upon the ſuppoſed danger to which the 
church was expoſed. I XLIII. The parliament prorogued. Diſputes in the con- 


vocation. I XLIV. Conferences opened for a treaty of union with Scotland. 
$XLV. Subſtance of the treaty. | 


$1. W HEN the parliament met in October, the queen in her ſpeech 
1 took notice of the declaration by the duke of Savoy, and the treaty 
with Portugal, as circumſtances advantageous to the alliance. She told them, 
that although no proviſion was made for the expedition to Liſbon and the aug- 
mentation of the land- forces, the funds had anſwered ſo well, and the produce 
of prizes been ſo conſiderable, that the public had not run in debt by thoſe ad- 
ditional ſervices: that ſhe had contributed out of her own revenue to the ſup- 
port of the circle of Suabia, whoſe firm adherence to the intereſt of the allies 


deſerved 
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deſerved her ſeaſonable aſſiſtance ; and, ſhe ſaid, ſhe would not engage in any 
unneceſſary expence of her own, that ſhe might have the more to ſpare towards 
the eaſe of her ſubjects. She recommended diſpatch and union; and, earneſtly 
exhorted them to avoid any heats or diviſions that might give encouragement 
to the common enemies of the church and ſtate. Notwithſtanding this admo- 
nition, and the addreſſes of both houſes, in which they promiſed to avoid all 
diviſions, a motion was made in the houſe of commons for renewing the bill 
againſt occaſional conformity; and carried by a great majority. In the new 
draught, however, the penalties were lowered, and the ſevereſt clauſes mitigated. 
As the court no longer intereſted itſelf in the ſucceſs of this meaſure, the houſe 
was pretty equally divided with reſpect to the ſpeakers, and the debates on-each 
ſide were maintained with equal ſpirit and ability: at length, it paſſed, and was 
ſent up to the lords, who handled it ſtill more ſeverely. It was oppoſed by a 
ſmall majority of the biſhops, and particularly, by Burnet of Sarum, ha de- 
claimed againſt it as a ſcheme of the papiſts, to ſet the church and proteſtants 
at variance. It was ſucceſſively attacked by the duke of Devonſhire, the earl of 
Pembroke, the lords Haverſham, Mohun, Ferrars, and Wharton. Prince George 
of Denmark abſented himſelf from the houſe: and, the queſtion being put for 
a ſecond. reading, it was carried in the negative; yet, the duke of Marlborough 
and lord Godolphin entered their diſſent againſt its being rejected, though the 
former had poſitively declared, that he thought the bill unſeaſonable. The 
commons having peruſed a copy of the treaty, with Portugal, voted forty. thou- 
ſand men, including five thouſand marines, for the ſea-lervice of the enſuing 
year; a like number of land forces, to act in conjunction with the allies, befdes 
the additional ten thouſand ; and, they reſolved, That the proportion to be 
employed in Portugal ſhould amount to eight thouſand... Sums were granted 
for the maintenance of theſe great armaments, as well as for the ſubſiies 
payable to her majeſty's allies; and funds appointed equal to the occaſion. 
Then they aſſured the queen, in an addreſs, that they would provide for the 
ſupport of ſuch alliances as ſhe had made, or ſhould make wich the duke of 
Savoy. IT GE 

8 l. At this period the nation was alarmed by the detection of a conſpiracy 
ſaid to be hatched by the Jacobites of Scotland. Simon Fraſer lord Lovag, a 
man of deſperate enterprize, profound diſlimulation, abandoned . morals, and 
ruined fortune, who had been outlawed for having raviſhed a ſiſter of the.mar- 
quis of Athol, was the perſon to whom the plot ſeems to have owed its origin. 
He repaired to the court of St. Germain's, where he undertook to aflemble a 
body of twelve thouſand Highlanders to act in favour of the pretender, if the 
court of France would aſſiſt them with a ſmall reinforcement of troops, toge- 
ther with officers, arms, ammunition, and money. The French king ſeemed to 
liſten to the propoſal ; but, as Fraſer's character was infamous, he doubted his 
veracity. He was, therefore, ſent back to Scotland with two other perſons, 
who were inſtructed to learn the ſtrength and ſentiments of the clans, and en- 
deavour to engage ſome of the nobility in the deſign of an inſurrection. Fraſer 
no ſooner returned than he privately diſcovered the whole tranſaction to the 
duke of Queensberry, and undertook to make him acquainted with the whole 
correſpondence between the pretender and the Jacobites. In conſequence of this 
ſervice he was provided with a paſs, to ſecure him from all proſecution ; and 
made a progreſs through the 8 to ſound the inclination of the chief- 
| n2 rams, 
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tains. Before Net on this circuit, he delivered to the duke a letter roma 
the queen ꝗdoWagef at St. Germain's, directed to the marquiſs of Athol: 
ebe in general terms, and ſuperſeribed in a different character; 
fo thin All probability, Fraſer had forged the direction, with a view to ruin 
tke marquis, who had proſecuted him for the injury done to his ſiſter. He propoſed 
a ſecond journey to France, where he ſhould be able to diſcover other more ma- 
terial circumſtances; and the duke of Queensberry procured a paſs for him to 
go to Holland from the earl of Nottingham, though it was expedited under a 


borrowed name. The duke had communicated his diſcovery to the queen, with- 


out diſcloſing his name, which he deſired might be concealed; and, her majeſty 


believed the particulars, which were confirmed by her ſpies at Paris, as well as by 


the evidence of Sir John Maclean, who had lately been conveyed from France to 


England in an open boat, and apprehended at Folkſtone. This gentleman pretended 


at firſt, that his intention was to go thro' England to his own country, in order 
to take the benefit of the queen's pardon; and, this, in all probability, was his 


real deſign: but, being given to underſtand, that he would be treated in Eng- 


land as a traitor, unlefs he ſhould merit forgiveneſs by making important dif- 
coveries, he related all he knew of the purpoſed inſurrection. From his infor- 


mation the miniſtry gave directions for apprehending one Keith, whoſe uncle 
had accompanied Fraſer from France, and knew all the intrigues of the 


court of St. Germain's. He declared, that there was no other deſign a- foot. 
except that of paving the way for the pretender's aſcending the throne after the 
queen's deceaſe. Ferguſon, that veteran conſpirator, affirmed, that Fraſer had 
been employed by the duke of Queensberry to decoy- ſome perſons whom he 
hated, into a conſpiracy, that he might have an opportunity to effect their ruin; 
and, by the diſcovery eftabliſh his own credit, which began to totter. Perhaps, 
there was too much reaſon for this imputation. Among thoſe who! were ſeized 
at this time, was a gentleman of the name of Lindſay, who had been under- 
ſecretary to the earl of Middleton. He had returned from France to Scotland, 
in order to take the benefit of the gy pardon, under the ſhelter of which he 
came to England, thinking himſelf ſecure from proſecution. He proteſted, he 
knew of no deſigns againſt the queen or her government; and, that he did not 
believe ſne would ever receive the leaſt injury or moleſtation from the court of 
St. Germain's. The houſe of lords having received intimation of this con- 


ſpiracy, reſolved, That a committee ſhould be appointed to examine into the 


particulars; and, ordered, That Sir John Maclean ſhould: be next day brought 
to their houſe. The queen, who was far from being pleaſed with this inſtance 
of their officious interpoſition, gave them to underſtand by meſſage, that 


the thought it would be inconvenient to change the method of examination 


already begun; and, that ſhe would in a ſhort time inform the houſe of the 

whole affair. On the ſeventeenth day of December the queen went to the 
houſe of peers, and having paſſed the bill for the land- tax, made a ſpeech 

to both houſes, in which ſnhe declared, that ſhe had unqueſtionable information 
of ill practices and deſigns carried on by the emiſſaries of France in Scotland. 
The lords perſiſting in their reſolution to bring the inquiry into their own houſe, 

choſe their ſelect committee by ballot; and, in an addreſs thanked her majeſty 
for the information ſne had been pleaſed to communicate. | e 
§ III. The commons taking it for granted, that the queen was diſobliged at 
theſe proceedings of the upper houſe, which indeed implied an inſult upon her 
E | miniſtry, 
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miniſtry, if not upon herſelf, preſeated an addreſs, declaring themſelves; ſurpriſed 
to find, that when perſons ſuſpected of treaſonable practices were taken into cuſ- 
tody by her majeſty's meſſengers, in order to be examined, the lords, in viola- 
tion to the known laws of the land; had wreſted them out of her hands, and ar- 


rogated the examination ſolely to themſelves; ſo that a due inquiry into the evil 


practices and deſigns, againſt her majeſtyis perſon and government might in a 


great meaſure be obſtructed. They earneſtly deſired, that ſhe would ſuffer; no 


diminution of the prerogative z and, they aſſured her they would, to the utmoſt 
of their power, ſupport her in the exerciſe of it at home, as well as in aſſerting 


it againſt all invaſions whatſoever. The queen thanked them for their concern 
and aſſurances; and, was not ill pleaſed at the nature of the addreſs, though the 


charge againſt the peers was not ſtrictly true: for, there were many inſtances 
of their having aſſumed ſuch a right of inquiry. The upper houſe deeply re- 
ſented the accuſation. They declared, that by the known laws and cuſtoms of 
parliament, they had an undoubted right to take examinations of perſons charged 
with criminal matters, whether thoſe perſons were or were not in cuſtody. 
They reſolved, That the addreſs of the commons was unparliamentary, ground- 
leſs, without precedent, highly injurious to the houſe of peers, tending to inter- 
rupt the good correſpondence between the two houſes, to create an ill opinion 
in her majeſty of the houſe of peers, of dangerous conſequence to the liberties 
of the people, the conſtitution of the kingdom, and privileges of parliament. 
They preſented a long remonſtrance to the queen, juſtifying their own conduct, 
explaining the ſteps they had taken, recriminating upon the commons; and, 
expreſſing the moſt fervent zeal, duty, and affection to her majeſty. In her 
anſwer to this repreſentation, which was drawn up with elegance, propriety, and 
preciſion, ſhe profeſſed her ſorrow for the, miſunderſtanding which had happened 
between the two houſes of parliament; and thanked them for the concern they had 
expreſſed for the rights of the erown and the prerogative, which ſne ſnould never 
exert fo willingly as for the good of her ſubjects, and the protection of their 
liberties. Mn 


8 IV. Among other perſons ſeized on the coaſt of Suſſex, on their landing 


from France, was one Boucher, who had been aid · du-· camp to the duke of Ber- 
wick. When examined, he denied all knowledge of any conſpiracy; and ſaid, 
that being weary of living ſo long abroad, and having made ſome unſucceſsful 
attempts to obtain a paſs, he had choſen rather to caſt himſelf on the queen's 
mercy, than to remain longer in exile from his native country. He was tried 
and condemned for high - treaſon, yet continued to declare himſelf ignorant of 
the plot. He proved, that in the war of Ireland as well as in Flanders, he had 
treated the Engliſh priſoners with great humanity. The lords deſiſted from the 
proſecution ; he obtained a reprieve, and died in Newgate. On the twenty- 
ninth day of January the earl of Nottingham told the houſe, that the queen 


had commanded him to lay before them the papers containing all the particu- 


lars hitherto diſcovered of the conſpiracy in Scotland; but, that there was one 
circumſtance which could not yet be properly communicated, without running the 
riſque of preventing a diſcovery of greater importance. They forthwith drew 
up and preſented an addreſs, deſiring, that all the papers might be immediately 
ſubmitted to their inſpection. She ſaid, ſhe did not expect to be preſſed in this 
manner immediately after the declaration ſhe had made; but, in a few days the 
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earl of Nottingham gelivered the papers ſealed to the houſe, and all the lords 
were ſummond to attend on the eighth day of February, that they might be 
opened und peruſed. Nottingham was ſuſpected of a deſign to ſtifle: the conſpi- 
racy. Complaint; was made in the houſe of commons, that he had diſcharged 
an officer belonging to the late king James, who had been ſeized by the gover- 
nor of Berwick. | A warm debate enſued, and at length ended in a reſolve, That 
the earl of Nottingham, one of her majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, for 
his great ability and diligence in the execution of his office, for his unqueſtionable 
fidelity to the queen and her government, and for his ſteady adhering to the 
church of England as by law eſtabliſhed, highly merited the truſt her majeſty 
had repoſed in him. They ordered the ſpeaker to preſent this reſolution to the 
queen, who ſaid, ſhe was glad to find them fo well fatisfied with the earl of 
Nottingham, who was truſted by her in ſo conſiderable an office. They peruſed 
the examination of the witneſſes which were layed before them, without paſſing 
judgment or offering advice on the ſubject; | but, they thanked her majeſty for 
having communicated thoſe particulars, as well as for her wiſdom and care of 
the nation. When the lords proceeded with uncommon eagerneſs in their in- 
quiry, the lower houſe, in another addreſs, renewed their complaints againſt the 
conduct of the peers, which they ſtil} affirmed was without a precedent. - But, 
this was the language of irritated faction, by which indeed both ſides were 
equally aftuated. | nu 0” . 
$ V. The ſelect committee of the lords proſecuted the inquiry, and founded 
their Po chiefly on the confeſſion of Sir John Maclean, who owned; that the 
court of St. Germain's had liſtened to Lovat's propofal : that ſeveral councils 
had been held at the pretender's court on the ſubject of an invaſion ; and, per- 
ſons ſent over to ſound ſome of the nobility in Scotland. But, the nature of 
their private correſpondence and negotiation could not be diſcovered. Keith 
had tampered with his uncle to diſcloſe the whole ſecret; and, this was the 


_ circumſtance which the queen declined imparting to the lords, until the ſhould 


know the ſucceſs of his endeavours, which proved ineffectual. The uncle ſtood 
aloof ; and, the miniſtry did not heartily engage in the inquiry. The houſe of 
lords having finiſhed theſe examinations, and being warmed with violent de- 
bates, voted, That there had been dangerous plots between fome perſons in 
Scotland and the courts of France and St. Germain's: and, That the encou- 
ragement for this plotting aroſe from the not ſettling the ſucceſſion to the crown 
off Scoxfand in the houſe of Hanover. Theſe votes were ſignified to the queen 
in an addreſs; and, they promiſed, that when the ſucceſſion ſhould be thus ſet- 
tled, they would endeavour to promote the union of the two kingdoms upon 
zuft and reaſonable terms. Then they compoſed another repreſentation, in an- 
ſwer to the ſecond addreſs of the commons; touching their proceedings. They 
charged the lower houſe with want of zeal in the whole progreſs of this 
inquiry. They produced a great number of precedents, to prove that their 
conduct had been regular and parliamentary; and they, in their turn, accuſed 
the commons of partiality and injuſtice in vacating legal elections. The queen, 
in anſwer to this remonſtrance, ſaid, ſhe looked upon any miſunderſtanding be- 
tween the two houſes as a very great misfortune to the kingdom: and, that 
ſhe ſhould never omit any thing in her power to prevent all occaſions of them 


tor the future, 
I | LE $ VI. 
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8 VI. The lords and commons, animated; by ſuch oppoſite principles, ſeized 
every opportunity of thwarting each other. An action having been brought 
by one Matthew Aſhby againſt William White and the other conſtables of 
Ayleſbury, for having denied him the privilege of voting in the laſt election, 
the cauſe was tried at the aſſizes, and the conſtables were caſt with damages. 
But, an order was given in the queen's bench to quaſh all the proceedings, ſince 
no action had ever been brought on that account. The cauſe being moved by 


writ of error into the houſe of lords, was argued with great warmth; at length, 


it was carried by a great majority, that the order of the queenꝰs- bench ſhould 
be ſet aſide, and judgment pronounced according to the verdict given at the 
aflizes. The commons conſidered theſe proceedings as encroachments on their 
privileges. They paſſed five different reſolutions, importing, That the com- 
mons of England in parliament aſſembled had the ſole right to examine, and 
determine all matters relating to the right of election of their own members: 
That the practice of determining the qualifications of electors in any court of 
law, would expoſe all mayors, bailiffs, and returning: officers, to a multipheity of 
vexatious ſuits, and inſupportable expences, and ſubject them to different and 
independent juriſdictions, as well as to inconſiſtent determinations in the fame 
caſe, without relief: That Matthew Aſhby was guilty of a breach of privilege, 
as were all attornies, ſollicitors, counſellors, and ſerjeants at law, ſolliciting, pro- 


ſecuting, or pleading, in any cafe of the ſame nature. Theſe reſolutions, ſigned 


by the clerk, were fixed upon the gate of Weſtminſter-hall. On the other 
hand, the lords appointed a committee to draw up a ſtate of the caſe ; and, 
upon: their report, reſolved, That every perſon being wilfully hindered to exer- 
ciſe his right of voting, might maintain an action in the queen's courts againſt 
the officer by whom his vote ſhould be refuſed, to aſſert his right, and recover 
damage for the injury: That an aſſertion to the contrary was deſtructive of the 
property of the ſubjects, againſt the freedom of elections, and manifeſtly tended 
to the encouragement of partiality and corruption: That the declaring Matthew 
Aſhby guilty of a breach of privilege of the houſe of commons, was an un- 
precedented attempt upon the judicature of parliament, and an attempt to ſub. 
ject the law of England to the votes of the houſe of commons. Copies of the 
caſe, and theſe reſolutions, were by the lord keeper ſent to all the ſheriffs of Eng- 
land, to be circulated through all the boroughs of their reſpective counties. 

$ VH. On the ſeventh day of February the queen ordered ſecretary Hedges 
to tell the houſe of commons, that ſhe had remitted the arrears of the tenths to 


the poor clergy : that ſhe would grant her whole revenue ariſing out of the firſt- 


fruits and tenths, as far as it ſhould become free from incumbrance, as. an aug- 
mentation of their maintenance: and, that if the houſe of commons could find 
any method by which her intentions to the poor clergy might be made more 
effectual, it would be an advantage to the public, and acceptable to her majeſty. 
The commons immediately brought in a bill, enabling her to alienate this 
branch of the revenue, and create a corporation by charter, to direct the ap- 

plication of it to the uſes propoſed: they likewiſe repealed the ſtatute of Mort- 
main, fo far as to allow all men to bequeath by will, or grant by deed, any ſum 
they ſhould think fit to give towards the augmentation of benefices. Addreſſes 
of thanks and acknowledgment from all the clergy of England were preſented 
to the queen for her gracious bounty; but, very little regard was payed to 
| TE” | Burnet 
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very little regard was payed to their remonſtrances. 


i vytffo www 
Burnet, biſhop of Sarum, although the queen declared that prelate author of 
the Foe | Hy was generally. hated either as a Scot, a low-church-man, or a 
8 VII Ein March an inquiry into the conditio of the navy was begun in 
the houſe of lords. They deſired the queen, in an addreſs, to give ſpeedy and - 
effectual orders, that a number of ſhips. ſufficient” for the home- ſervice ſhould 
be equipped and manned with all poſſible expedition. They reſolved, That admi- 
ral Graydon's not attacking the four French ſhips-in the channel, had been a pre- 
judice to the queen's ſervice, and a diſgrace to the nation: That his preſſing men 
in Jamaica, and his ſeverity towards maſters of merchant veſſels and tranſports, had 
been a great diſcouragement to the inhabitants of that iſland, as well as prejudi- 
cial to her majeſty's ſervice; and, they preſented the addreſs againſt him, in con- 
ſequence of which he was diſmiſſed. They examined the accounts of the earl of 


- Orford, againſt which great clamour had been raiſed ; and, taking cognizance 


of the remarks made by the commiſſioners of the public accounts, found them 


falſe in fact, ill grounded, or of no importance. The commons beſought 


the queen to order a proſecution on account of ill practices in the earl of Rane- 
lagh's, office; and, they ſent up to the lords a bill for continuing the commiſſion 
on the public accounts. Some alterations were made in the upper houſe, eſpe- 
cially, in the nomination of commiſſioners ; but, theſe were rejected by the 
commons. The peers adhering . to their admendments, the bill dropped and 
the commiſſion expired. No other bill of any conſequence paſſed in this ſeſſion, 
except an act for raiſing recruits, which impowered juſtices of the peace to im- 
preſs. idle perſons for ſoldiers and marines. On the third day of April the queen 
went to the houſe of. peers, and having made a ſhort ſpeech on the uſual topics 
of acknowledgment, unity, and moderation, prorogued the parliament to the 
fourth day of July. The diviſion ſtill continued between the two houſes of con- 
vocation ; ſo that nothing of moment was tranſacted in that aſſembly, except 
their addreſs to the queen upon her granting the firſt-fruits and tenths for the 
augmentation of ſmall benefices. At the ſame time, the lower houſe ſent their 
prolocutor with a deputation to wait upon the PRI of the houſe of commons, 
to return their thanks to that honourable houſe for having eſpouſed the intereſt 

of the clergy ; and, a promiſe to purſue ſuch methods as might beſt conduce to 
the ſupport, honour, intereſt, and ſecurity of the church as now by law eſta - 
bliſhed. They ſent up to the archbiſhop and prelates divers repreſentations, 
containing complaints, and propoſing canons and articles of reformation ; bur, 


$ IX. About this period, the earl of Nottingham, after having ineffectually 


preſſed the queen to diſcard the dukes of Somerſet and Devonſhire, reſigned the 


ſeals, The earl of Jerſey and Sir Edward Seymour were diſmiſfed : the earl 
of Kent was appointed chamberlain, Harley ſecretary of ſtate, and Henry St. 
ohn ſecretary of war. The diſcovery of the Scottiſh conſpiracy was no ſooner 
own in France, than Lewis ordered Fraſer to be impriſoned in the Baſtile. 
In England Lindſay being ſentenced to die for having correſponded with France, 
was given to underitand that he had no mercy to expect unleſs he would diſ- 
cover the conſpiracy. He perſiſted in denying all knowledge of any ſuch 
conſpiracy; and, ſcorned to —. his life by giving falſe information. In order 
to intimidate him into a confeſſion, the miniſtry ordered him to be reed to 
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Tyburn, where he ſtil} rejected life upon the terms propoſed : then he was car - 
ried back to Newgate, where he remained ſome years: at length, he was ba- 

niſhed, and died of hunger in Holland. The minifters had been ſo luke warm 

and languid in the inveſtigation of the Scottiſh conſpiracy, that the Whigs 

loudly exclaitned againſt them as diſguiſed Jacobites, and even whiſpered inſmu- 

ations, implying, that the queen herſelf had a ſecret biaſs of ſiſterly affection 

for the court of St. Germain's. What ſeemed to confirm this-allegation, was 

the difgrace of the duke of Queensberry, who had exerted himſelf with remark- 

able zeal in the detection; but, the decline of his intereft in Scotland was the 

real cauſe of his being layed aſide at this juncture. "ET r. 

"$ X. The deſign of the court was to procure in the Scottiſh parliament the 
nomination of a ſucceſſor to the crown, and a ſupply for the forces, which 

could not be obtained in the preceding ſeſſion. Secretary Johnſton, in concert 

with the marquis of Tweedale, undertook to carry theſe points, in return for 8 
certain limitations on the ſucceſſor, to which her majeſty agreed. The marquis Hin. of Q. 
was appointed commiſſioner. The office of lord regiſter was beſtowed upon Anne. 
Johnſton ; and, the parliament met on the ſixth day of July. The queen, in Feuquieres. 
her letter, expreſſed her concern that theſe. diviſions ſhould have riſen to fuch a — 
height, as to encourage the enemies of the nation to employ their emiſſaries for Tindal. 
debauching her good ſubjects from their allegiance. She declared her reſolution Lives of the 
to grant whatever could in reaſon be demanded for. quieting the minds of the Admirals. 
people. She told them, ſhe had impowered the marquis of Tweedale to give — 9 
unqueſtionable proofs of her determination to maintain the government in rope. 
church and ſtate as by law eſtabliſhed in that kingdom; to conſent to ſuch laws Hitt. of the D. 
as ſhould be found wanting for the further ſecurity-of both, and for preventing of Marlbo- 
all incroachments for the future. She earneſtly exhorted them to ſettle the ſuc- * 
ceſſion in the proteſtant line, as a ſtep abſolutely neceſſary for their own peace An. Ch. 1704+ 
and happineſs, the quiet and ſecurity of all her dominions, the reputation of 
her affairs abroad, and the improvement of the eee intereſt through all 
Europe. She declared, that ſhe had authorized the commiſſioner to give the 
royal aſſent to whatever could be reaſonably demanded, and was in her power to 

rant, for ſecuring the ſovereignty and liberties of that her antient kingdom. 
The remaining part of the letter turned upon the neceſſity of their granting a 
ſupply, the diſcouragement of vice, the encouragement of commerce, and the 
uſual recommendation of moderation and unanimity. | | 

SKI. The duke of Hamilton preſented a reſolve, That the parliament would 
not name a ſucceſſor to the crown, until the Scots ſhould have concluded a pre- 
vious treaty with England, in relation to commerce and other concerns, This 
motion produced a warm debate, in the courſe of which, Fletcher of Salton 
expatiated upon the hardſhips and miſeries which the Scots had ſuſtained fince 
the union of the two crowns under one ſovereign, and the impoſſibility of bet- 
tering their condition, unleſs they ſhould take care to anticipate any deſign that 
tended to a continuation of the ſame calamities. Another reſolve was produced 
by the earl of Rothes, importing, That the parliament ſhould proceed to make 
ſuch limitations and conditions of government as might be judged proper for 
rectifying the conſtitution ; for vindicating and ſecur ing the ſovereignty and 
independency of the nation; and, then the parliament would take into conſide- 
ration the other reſolve offered by the duke of Hamilton fora treaty previous to 
the nomination of a ſucceſſor. I his propoſal was ſecon ded by the court · party; 
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and, violent heats enſued. At length, Sir James Falconer of Pheſdo, offered 
an expedient,” which neither party could refuſe with any ſhew of moderation. 
He ſuggeſted a reſolve, That the parliament would not proceed to the nomina- 
tion of a ſucceſſor; until the previous treaty with England ſhould be diſcuſſed ; 
and, that it would make the neceſſary limitations and conditions of govern- 
ment, before the ſucceſſor ſnould be nominated. This joint- reſolve being put 
to the vote, was carried by a great majority. The treaty with England was 

ted, and the affair of the ſucceſſion conſequently poſtponed. The duke 
of Athol moved, That her majeſty ſhould be deſired to fend down the witneſſes 
and all the papers relating to the conſpiracy, that after due examination thoſe 
who were unjuſtly accuſed might be vindicated, and the guilty puniſhed accord- 
ing to their demerits. The commiſſioner declared, that he had already written, 
and would write again to the queen on that ſubject. The intention of the cava- 
liens was to convict the duke of Queenſberry of malice and calumny in the pro- 
ſecution of that affair, that they might wreak their vengeance upon him for that 
inſtance of his animoſity, as well as for his having deſerted them in the former 
ſeſſion But, he found means to perſuade the queen, that ſuch an inquiry woul; 
not only protract the ſeſſion, but alſo divert them from the ſettlement of the ſuc: 
ceſſion, and raiſe ſuch a ferment as might be productive of tragieal conſe- 
Alarrned at theſe ſuggeſtions, ſne reſol ved to prevent the examina- 


tion; WT? made no anſwer to the repeated applications made by her parliament 


and miniſters. Mean while, the duke of Queenſberry appeaſed his enemies in 
Scotland, by directing all his friends to join in the oppoſition, oo 
7:9 XI. The duke of Hamilton again moved, That the parliament ſhould 
proceed to the limitations, and name commiſſioners to treat with England, 
previous to all other buſineſs, except an act for a land-tax of two months, 
neceſſary for the immediate ſubſiſtence of the forces. The earl of March- 
mont propoſed an act to exclude all popiſty ſucceſſors; but, this was 
warmly oppoſed as unſeaſonable, by Hamilton and his party. A bill of 
ſupply being offered by the lord - juſtice clerk, the cavaliers taeked to it oor 
part of the act of ſecurity, to which the royal aſſent had been refuſed in t 
former ſeſſion. Violent debates aroſe; ſo that the houſe was filled with rap! 
and tumult. The national ſpirit of independence had been wrought up to a dan - 
gerous pitch of enthuſiaſm. The ſtreets were crowded with people of all ranks, 
exclaiming againſt Engliſh influence; and, threatening to ſacrifice as traitors to 
their country, all who ſhould embrace meaſures that ſeemed to favour a foreign 
intereſt. I he commiſſioner and his friends were confounded and appalled. 
Finding it impoſſible to ſtem the torrent, he, with the concurrence of the other 
miniſters, wrote a letter to the queen, repreſenting the uncomfortable ſituation 
of affairs, and adviſing her majeſty to paſs the bill, incumbered as it was with 
the act of ſecurity. Lord Godolphin, on whoſe counſel ſhe chiefly relied, found 
himſelf involved in great perplexity. The Tories had devoted him to deſtruction. 
He forefaw thar'thequeen's conceſſion to the Scots in an affair of ſuch conſquence, 
would furniſh his enemies with a plauſible pretence to arraign the conduct of her 


miniſter; but, he choſe to run that riſque rather than ſee the army diſbanded 


for want of a ſupply, and the kingdom left expoſed to an invaſion. He there- 
fore ſeconded the advice of — Scottiſh miniſters ; and, the queen authoriſed 
the commiſſioner to paſs the bill that was depending. This act provided, That 
ſhould immediately 

meet 
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meet and declare the ſucceſſor to the crown, different from the perſon pol 

the throne of England, unleſs before that period a ſettlement) ſhould: be made in 
parliament, of the rights and liberties of the nation, independent on Engliſh 


councils : by another clauſe; they were impowered to arm and train the ſubſects 


ſo as to put them in a poſture of defence. The Scottiſh parliament, having by a 
laudable exertion of ſpirit obtained this act of ſecurity, granted the ſupply with- 

out further heſitation; but, not yet ſatisfied with this facrifice they engaged in 

debates about the conſpiracy, and the proceetlings of the houſe of lords in Eng- 
land, which they termed an officious intermeddling in their concerns, and an 

incroachment upon the ſovereignty and independeney of the nation. They 

drew up an addreſs to the queen, deſiring, that the evidence and papers relating 

to the plot, might be ſubjected to their examination in the next ſeſſion. Mean 

while, the commiſſioner dreading the further progreſs of ſuch an ungovernable 

ferocity, prorogued the parliament to the ſeventh day of October: The act of 

ſecurity. being tranſmitted to England, copies of it were circulated by the ene- 

mies of Godolphin, who repreſented it as a meaſure. of that miniſter ; and, the 

was filled with murmurs and diſcontent. People openly declared, that 


the two, kingdoms were now ſeparated by law, ſo as never to be rejoined.” Re- 


ports were ſpread, that great quantities of arms had been conveyed to Scotland; 
and, that the natives were employed in preparations to invade England. All 
the blame. of theſe tranſactions was imputed to lord Godolphin, whom the 
Tories determined to attack, while the other party reſolved to exert their whole 
influence for his-preſervation : yet, in all probability, he owed his immediate ſup- 
port to the ſucceſs of his friend the duke of Marlborough. | 01g 
S XIII. Nothing could be more deplorable than the ſituation to which the 
emperor was reduced in the beginning of the ſeaſon. The malcontents in Hun- 
gary had rendered themſelves formidable by their ſucceſs : the elector of Bava- 
ria poſſeſſed all the places on the Danube as far as Paſſau, and even threatened 
the city of Vienna, which muſt have been infallibly loſt had the Hungarians and 
Bavarians acted in concert. By the advice of prince Eugene, the emperor im- 
plored the aſſiſtance of her Britannic majeſty ; and, the duke of wang 
explained to her the neceſſity of undertaking his relief. This nobleman in 
month of January had croſſed the ſea to Holland, and concerted a ſcheme with 
the deputies of the ſtates general, for the operations of the enſuing campaign. 
They bs that general Overkirk ſhould lie upon the defenſive with a ſmall 
body of troops in the Netherlands, while the main army of the allies ſhould 
act upon the Rhine, under the command of the duke of Marlborough. Such 
was the pretext under which this conſummate general concealed another plan, 
which was communicated to a few only, in whoſe diſcretion he could confide. 
It was approved by the penſionary and ſome leading men, who ſecured its fa- 
vourable reception with the ftates-general, when it became neceſſary to impart 
the ſecret to that numerous aſſembly. In the mean time, the ions were 
made, on pretence of carrying the war to the banks of the Moſelle. 
S XIV. In the month of April, the duke, accompanied by his brother general 
Churchill, lieutenant- general Lumley, the earl of Orkney, and other officers of 
diſtinction, embarked for Holland, where he had a long conference with a de- 


putation of the ſtates, concerning a propoſal of ſending a large army towards 


the Moſelle, nnn oppoſed this meaſure of ſending their 


troops 
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troops to ſuch a diſtance, ſo ſtrenuouſly, that the duke was obliged to tell them 
in plain terms, he had received orders to march thither with the Britiſn forces. 
He accordingly aſſembled his army at Maeſtricht; and, on the eighth day of 
May began his march into Germany. The French imagined his intention was 
to begin the campaign with the ſiege of Traerbach, and — 2095 297 
along the Moſelle. In this perſuaſion they ſent a detachment to that river; 


and gave out that they intended to inveſt Huy, a pretence to which the duke 
payed no regard. He continued his route by Bedburg, Kerpenord, Kalſecken, 


and viſited the fortifications of Bonne, where he received certain advice, that 
the recruits and reinforcements for the French army in Bavaria had joined the 


elector at Villingen. He redoubled his diligence, paſſed the Neckar on the 


third of June, and halted at Ladenburgh, from whence he wrote a letter to the 
ſtates- general, giving them to underſtand, that he had the queen's orders to march 
to the relief of the empire; and, expreſſing his hope, that they would approve 


the deſign, and allow their troops to ſhare the honour of the expedition. By 
the return of a courier he received their approbation, and full power to com- 
mand their forces. He then proceeded to Mildenheim, where he was viſited by 


prince Eugene; and, theſe two great men, whoſe talents were congenial, im- 
mediately contracted an intimacy of friendſhip, Next day prince Lewis of 
Baden arrived in the camp at Great Hippach. He told the duke, his grace was 
come to ſave the empire, and to give him an opportunity of vindicating his 
honour, which he knew was at the laſt ſtake in the opinion of ſome -people. 
The duke replied, he was come to learn of him how to ſerve the empire/: that 
they muſt be ignorant indeed, who did not know, that the prince of Baden, 
when his health permitted him, had preſerved the empire and extended its. 

queſts. in 4 | Et Oi El Hed won N 
965 XV. Thoſe three celebrated generals agreed, that the two armies ſhould 
join: that the command ſhould be alternately veſted in the duke and prince 
Lewis, from day to day: and, that prince Eugene ſhould command a ſeparate 
army on the Rhine. Prince Lewis returned to his army on the Danube: prince: 
Eugene ſet out for Philipsburg : and, the duke of Marlborough being joined 
by the Imperial army under prince Lewis of Baden, at Waſtertellen, proſecuted 
his march by Elchingen, Gingen, and Landthauſſen. On the firſt day of July 
he was in ſight of the enemy's intrenchments at Dillingen, and encamped with 
his right at Amerdighem, and his left at Onderingen. Underſtanding that the 
elector of Bavaria had detached the beſt part of his infantry to reinforce the 
count D' Arco, who was poſted behind ſtrong lines at Schellenberg near Dona- 
wert, he reſolved to attack their intrenchments without delay. On the ſecond 
day of July he advanced towards the enemy, paſſed the river Wermitz ; and, 
about five o'clock in the afternoon the attack was begun by the Engliſh and 
Dutch infantry, ſupported by the horſe and dragoons. They were very ſeverely 


handled, and even obliged to give way, when prince Lewis of Baden marching, 


up at the head of the Imperialiſts, to another part of the line, made a diverſion 
in their favour. After an obſtinate reſiſtance they forced the intrenchments, 
and the horſe entering with the infantry, fell ſo furiouſly upon the enemy al- 
ready diſordered, that they were routed with great ſlaughter. They fled with. 
the utmoſt trepidation to Donawert and the Danube, leaving ſix thouſand men 
dead on the held of battle. The confederates took ſixteen pieces of cannon, 
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thirteen pair of colours, with all the tents and baggage. I e victory was 
dearly — ſome thouſands of the allies were ſlain mda 12 
ing many gallant offcers, among whom were the generals Goor and Beinheim, 
and count Stirum was mortally wounded. Next day the Bavarian”; 57 
abandoned Donawert, of which the conf gd See po eon; 
while the elector paſſed the Danube in his march to the river Leche, Teft'the 
victors ſhould cut off his retreat to his own country. The confederates oh, 
croſſed the Danube on ſeveral bridges of pontons, a detachment was ſent to 
paſs the Leche, and take poſt in the country of the elector, who had retired 
under the cannon of Augſburg. The garriſon of Neuburg retiring to Ingolſtadt, 
the place was ſecured by the confederates; and, the count de Frize was ESE þ 
with nine battalions and fifteen ſquadrons to inveſt the town of Rain. Advice 
arriving from prince Eugene, that the marechals Villeroy and Tallard had paſſed 
the Rhine at Fort Kehl, with an army of five and forty thouſand men, to ſuc- 
cour the elector of Bavaria, the generals of the allies immediately detached 
prince Maximilian of Hanover with thirty ſquadrons of horſe, as a reinforce- 
ment to the prince. In a few days Rain ſurrendered, and Aicha was taken by 
aſſault. The emperor no ſooner received a confirmation of the victory of 
Schellenbergh, than he wrote a letter of acknowledgment to the duke of Marl. 
borough ; and, ordered count Wratiſlau to intimate his intention of inveſting 
him with the title of prince of the empire, which the duke declined accepting, 
until the queen interpoſed her authority at the deſire of Leopold. * 
XVI. The allies advanced within a league of Augsburg, and tho? they foun 
the elector of Bavaria too ſecurely poſted under the cannon of that city, to be dif- 
lodged or attacked with any proſpect of ſucceſs, they encamped with Fried- 
burg in their centre, fo as to cut off all communication between him and his 
dominions. The duke of Marlborough having reduced him to this ſituation, 
propoſed very advantageous, terms of peace, provided he would abandon the 
French intereſt and join the Imperialiſts in Italy. His ſubjects ſeeing them- 
ſelves at the mercy of the allies, preſſed him to comply with thoſe offers, rather 
than expoſe his country to ruin and deſolation. A negotiation was begun, and 
he ſeemed ready to ſign the articles, when hearing that marechal Tallard had 
ſſed the Black: foreſt to join him with a great body of forces, he declared; 
that ſince the king of France had made ſuch powerful efforts to ſupport him, 
he thought himſelf obliged in honour to continue firm in his alliance. The 
generals of the allies were ſo exaſperated at this diſappointment, that they fent 
out detachments to ravage the country of Bavaria as far as Munich; and, up- 
wards of three hundred: towns, villages, and caſtles, were inhumanly deſtroyed, 
to the indelible diſgrace of thoſe who countenanced and conducted ſuch barba- 
rous practices. The elector, ſhocked at theſe brutal proceedings, deſired, in a 
letter to the duke of Marlborough, that a ſtop malate bo put to acts of violence 
ſo oppoſite to true glory. The anſwer he received, implied, that it was in his 
own power to put an end to them by a ſpeedy accommodation. Incenſed at 
this reply, he declared, that ſince they had obliged him to draw the ſword, he 
would throw away the ſcabbard. The duke and prince Lewis finding it imprac- 
ticable to attack the elector in his ſtrong camp, reſolved to undertake the ſiege 
of Ingolſtadt; and, for that purpoſe paſſed the Paer near the town of Schroß⸗ 
benhauſen, where they encamped with their left at Cloſterberg. On the fifth 


. 
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day, of n elector of Bavaria marched to Biberach, where he was joined 


Tallard. He reſolved to paſs the Danube at Lawingen, to attack prince 
Eugenes who had followed the French army from the lines of — 


© 7 


Danube and encamping at Blenheim.” © The allies reſolved, that prince Lewis 


ſhould undertake the ſiege of Ingoldſtadt, whilſt prince Eugene and the duke 
ſhould obſerve the elector of Bavaria. Advice being received that he had actu- 
ally croſſed the Danube at Lawingen, the duke of Marlborough joined 
orces of prince Eugene at the camp of Munſter on the * tar | 
Avg e having by this time marched off towards the place he in- 
ended to beſiege. Next day the duke of Marlborough and N ob+ 
ſerved the poſture of the enemy, who were advantageouſly poſted on a hill near 
Hochſtadt, | their right being covered by the Danube and the village of  Blen- 
heim, their, left by the village of Lutzengen, and their front by a rivulet, the 
banks of which were ſteep and the bottom marſhy. © 
** $ XVII. Notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, the generals reſolved to attack 
chem immediately, rather than lie inactive until their forage and proviſion 
ſhould. be conſumed. They were morever ſtimulated to this hazardous enter- 
prize, by an intercepted letter to the elector of Bavaria from marechal Villeroy, 
Giving him to underſtand, that he had received orders to ravage the country of 
Wirtemberg, and intercept-all communication between the Rhine and the allied 
army. Ihe diſpoſitions being made for the attack, and the orders communi- 
cated to the general officers, the forces advanced into the plain on the thirteenth 
day of Auguſt, and were ranged in order of battle. The cannonading | 
about nine in the morning, and continued on both ſides till one in the after- 
noon. The French and Bavarians amounted to about ſixty thouſand men. 
Marechal Tallard commanded on the right, and poſted ſeven and twenty bat 
talions with twelve ſquadrons in the village of Blenheim, ſuppoſing that chere 
the allies would make their chief effort: their left was conducted by the elector 
of Bavaria, aſſiſted by Marſin, a French general of experience and capacity. 
The number of the confederates did not exceed five and. fifty: their right 
was under the direction of prince Eugene, and their left commanded by the 
duke of Marlborough. At noon the action was begun by a body of Engliſh 
and Heſſians, under major-general Wilkes, who having paſſed the rivulet with 
difficulty, and filed off to the left in the face of the enemy, attacked the village 
of Blenheim with great vigour; but, were repulſed after three ſucceſſive attempts. 
Mean while, the troops in the center and part of the right er the rivu- 
let on planks in different places; and, med on the other ſide without any 
moleſtation from the enemy. At length, however, they were charged by the 
French horſe with ſuch impetuoſity, and ſo terribly galled in flank by the troops 
poſted at Blenheim, that they fell in diſorder, and part of them repaſſed the 
rivulet; but, a reinforcement of dragoons coming up, the French cavalry were 
broke in their turn, and driven to the very hedges of the village of Blenheim. 
The left wing of the confederates being nom completely formed, aſcended the 
hill in a firm compacted body, charging the enemy's horſe, which could no 
longer ſtand their ground; but, rallied ſeveral times as they gave way. Tal- 
lard, in order to make a vigorous effort, ordered ten battalions to fill up the in- 
e | | | tervals 
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tervals of his cavalry. The duke perceiving his deſign} ſent three battalions of 


the troops of Zell to ſuſtain his horſe. Nevertheleſs, the line was à little di 
ordered by the prodigious, fire from the French infantry, and even obliged to re- 
coil about ſixty paces; but, the confederates advancing to the charge with re- 
doubled ardour, routed the French horſe; and their battalions being thus aban- 
doned, were cut in pieces. Tallard, having rallied his broken cavalry behind 
ſome tents that were ſtill ſtanding, reſolved to draw off the troops he had poſted 
in the village of Blenheim, and ſent an aid-du- camp to Marſin, who was with 
the elector of Bavaria on the left, to deſire he would face'the confederates with 
ſome troops to the right of the village of Qberklau, ſo as to keep them in 
lay, and favour the retreat of the forees from Blenheim: That officer aſſured 
im, he was ſo far from being in a condition to ſpare troops, that he could 
hardly maintain his ground. The fate of the day was now more than half decided. 
The French cavalry being vigorouſly attacked in flank were totally defeated. 
Part of them endeavoured to gain the bridge which they had thrown over the 
Danube between Hochſtadt and Blenheim; but, they were ſo cloſely purſued, 
that thoſe who eſcaped the ſlaughter threw themſelves into the river, where they 
periſhed. Tallard, being ſurrounded, was taken near a mill behind'rhe village 
of Sonderen, together with the marquis de Montperoux general of horſe, Ke 
major-generals de Seppeville, de Silly, dela Valiere, and many other officers of 
diſtinction. Whilſt theſe occurrences paſſed on the left wing, Marſin's quarters 
at the village of Oberklau, in the centre, were attacked by ten batralions, under 
the prince of Holftein-beck, who paſſed the rivulet with undaunted refolution ; 
bit; before he could form his men on the other fide, he was overpowered by 
numbers, mortally wounded and taken priſoner. His battalions being ſup- 
ported by ſome Daniſh and Hanoverian cavalry, renewed the charge, and were 
again repulſed : at length, the duke of Marlborough in perfon brought up 
ſome freth ſquadrons from the body of reſerve, and obliged the enemy to retire. 
By this time, prince Eugene had obliged the left wing of the enemy to give ground, 
after having ſurmounted a great number of difficulties, ' fuſtained'a very obſti · 
nate oppoſition, and ſeen his cavalry, in which his chief ſtrength ſeemed to lie, 
three times repulſed. The duke of Marlborough had no ſooner defeated the 
right wing, than he made a diſpoſition to reinforce the prince, when he un- 
derſtood from an aid-du-camp, that his highneſs had no occaſion for aſſiſtance; 


and, that the elector with monſieur de Marſin had abandoned Oberklan and 


Lutzingen. They were purſued as far as che villages of Morſelingen and Teif- 
ſenhoven, from whence they retreated to Dillingen and Lawingen. The con- 
federates were now maſters of the field of battle, and ſurrounded the village of 
Blenheim, in which, as we have already obſeryed, ſeven and twenty battalions 
and twelve ſquadrons were poſted. Seeing themſelves cut off from all com- 

munication with the reſt of their army, and deſpairing of being able to force 
their way through the allies, they capitulated about eight in the evening, 
layed down their arms, delivered, their colours and ſtandards, and furren-, 
dered themſelves priſoners of war, on condition, that the officers ſhould hot be 
rifled, This was one of the moſt glorious and complete victories that ever 
was obtained, Ten thouſand French and Bavarians were left dead on the field 
of battle: the greater part of thirty ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons periſhed. 
in the river Danube: thirteen thouſand were made priſoners: one hundred 
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pieces of cannon were taken, with tr eee er zone hundred and 
twenty- nine colours, one hundred and ſeven 45 ſeventeen pair of 
; 17 Y $3J * III thirty 28101 2 three 


eee eee 
dredi men were killed, and abgut eight thouſand wounded or taken. The loſs 


dhe village of Blepheim, and his ſuffering che confederates to. paſs the rivuler, 
and form unmoleſted. Certain it is, theſe cir nces c "the 
- ſucceſs of the duke of Marlborough, who rode through tha hotteſt of 
re with the calmeſt intrepidity, giving his orders with that preſence of mind 
and deliberation which were ſo peculiar to his character. When he next day 
viſited, Tallard, he told that r he was ſorry ſuch a misfortune ſhould 
cghappen perſonally on one for whom he had a profound eſteem. The marechal 
congratulated him on having yanquiſhed the beſt troops in the world; a com- 
pliment to which the duke replied, That he thought his oyn the beſt; troops 
in, the world, ſeeing they had conquered thoſe; upon whom the marechal had 
heſtomed ſuch an encomiu m 
d. XVIII. The victorious generals having by this deciſive ſtroke ſaved the 
houſe of Auſtria from ruin,, and fragt changed the face. of affairs in the 
empire, ſignified their opinion to prince Lewis of Baden, Faß would be for 
the advantage of the common cauſe to join all their forces and drive the French 
out of Germany, rather than loſe time at the ſiege of Ingoldſtadt, which 
vVvould ſurrender of courſe. This opinion was confirmed by the conduct of 
the French garriſon at Augſburg, who quitted that place on the ſixteenth day 
of Auguſt. The magiſtrates ſent a deputation, craving the protection of the 
duke of Marlborough, who forthwith ordered a detachment to take poſſeſſion 
of that important city. The duke having ſent marechal de Tallard under a 
guard of dragoons to Frankfort, and diſpoſed of the other priſoners of diſ- 
tinction in the adjacent places, encamped at Sefillingen, within half a leagu 
We Ulm. Here he held a conference with the princes Eugene and Lewis of 
Baden, in which they agreed, that, as the enemy retreated; towards the Rhine, 
the confederate army ſhould take the ſame route, excepting three and twenty 
_ battalions and ſome ſquadrons, to be left for the ſiege of Ulm, under general 
. They began their march on the twenty: ſixth day of Auguſt, by dif- 
ferent routes, to the general rendezvous at Bruſchal, near Philipſburg. Then 
they reſolved, that prince Lewis of Baden ſhould undertake the ſiege of Lan- 
dau, in order to ſecure the circle of Suabia from the incurſions of that garriſon. 
Conſidering the conſternation. that prevailed all over France, nothing could be 
more 1 than this meaſure, which gaye the enemy time for recollection, 
ang, ecruiting their, forces. It was a W. e on which the prince of Baden 
inſiſted eee ez ., He was eyen ſuſpected of corruption. 
He as jealous of the glory ls the duke of Marlborough. had acquired; 
and wo a bigotted papiſt that he repined at the ſucceſs of an heretical general. 
On the twelfch day of September, he marched towards Landau with the troops 
deſtined for the Hiege, and the duke of Marlborough with prince Eugene en- 
camped at Croon Vcillenburg, to cover the enterprize, By this time 42 
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had furrendered to Thungen, even before the trenches were opened. Villeroy 
advanced with his army towards Landau, as if he had intended to attack the 


_ confederates'; but he retired without having made any attempt for the relief 


the place, which was defended with the moſt obſtinate valour till the twenty third 
day of November, hen the Gar: I having lodged themſelves on the coun - 
terſcarps, the breaches being practicable, and the diſpoſitions made for a ge- 
neral affault, the garriſon capitulated upon honourable conditions. The kin 
of che Romans had arrived in the ny. that he might have the credit 
taking the place, the command of which he beſtowed'on the count de Frize, 
who had before defended it with equal courage and ability. PIUTOT, 216 
XIX. The next enterprize which' the confederates undertook, was the 
| beg of ' Traerbach. The hereditary prince of Heſſe-Caſſel being intruſted 
with the direction of the attacks, inveſted the caſtle in the beginning of No- 
vember; and, though it was ſtrongly fortified and well defended, carried on 
his operations with fuch ſpirit and aſſiduity, that in about ſix weeks the 
2 ſurrendered the place on honourable terms. In the mean time, 
the duke of Marlborough repaired to Berlin, where he negotiated for a rein- 
forcement of eight thouſand Pruſſians to ſerve under prince Eugene in Italy, 
during the next campaign. Thence he proceeded to the court of Hanover, 
where, as in all other places, he was received with particular marks of diſ- 
tinction. When he arrived at the Hague, he was congratulated by the ſtates- 
general on his victories at Schellenberg and Blenheim, and as much conſidered 
in Holland as if he had been actually ſtadtholder. He had received à ſecond 
letter from the emperor, couched in the warmeſt terms of acknowledgment, 
and was declared prince of the empire. In December he embarked for Eng- 
land, where he found the people in a tranſport of joy, and was welcomed as an 
hero who had retrieved the glory of the nation. | 
S XX. In Flanders, hike of moment was executed, except the bombard- 
ment of Bruges and Namur by baron Spaar, with nine thouſand Dutch troops; 


and two attempts upon the French lines, which were actually penetrated by 


Overkirk, though he was not able to maintain the footing he had gained. 
The elector of Bavaria, who had retired to Bruſſels after his defeat, formed a 
ſcheme for ſurpriſing the Dutch general at the end of the campaign, and aſ- 
fembled all his troops at Tirlemont; but the French court, apprehenſive of his 
temerity, ſent Villeroy to watch his conduct, and prevent his hazarding an 
engagement, except with a fair proſpe& of advantage. The marechal finding 
him determined to give battle at all eyents, repreſented the improbability of 
ſucceeding againſt an enemy ſo advantageouſly poſted ; and the ill conſequences 
of a repulſe: but finding the elector deaf to all his remonſtrances, he flatly re- 
fuſed to march, and produced the king's order to avoid an engagement. In 
1 the French met with no oppoſition. The duke of Savoy being unable 
to Ta 


ce the enemy in the field, was obliged to lie inactive, and fee the duke of 


Vendome reduce Vercelli and Tvrea, and undertake the fiege of Verac, while 
he Fn his little army on the other fide of the Po, at Creſcentino, where he 
ha 

with freſh troops and proviſion. It held out five months, againſt all the efforts 


of the French general : at length the communication being cut off, the duke 
Ex 180 g cut off, | 


oX 


of Savoy retired to Chivas. He bore his misfortunes with great equanimity; 
Vol. IV. ," * 


a bridge of communication, by which he ſupplied the place occaſionally 
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and told the Engliſh miniſter, that though he was abandoned by the allies, he 
would never | abandon himſelf. The emperor had neglected Italy, that he 
might act with more vigour againſt Ragotſki and the Hungarian malcontents, 


over whom he obtained ſeveral advantages; notwithſtanding which they con- 


tinued formidable, from their number, bravery, and reſolution. The mini- 


ſters of the allies preſſed Leopold to enter into a negotiation for a peace with 


thoſe rebels, and conferences were opened: but he was not fincerely diſpoſed. 
to an accommodation, and Ragotſki aimed at the principality of Tranſylvania, 
which the court of Vienna would nor eaſily relinquiſh, The emperor was not 
a little alarmed by a revolution at the Ottoman Porte, until the new ſultan. 
diſpatched a chiaus to Vienna, with an aſſurance that he would give no aſſiſt - 

ance to the malcontents of Hungary. In Poland, the diet being aſſembled by 
the cardinal-primate, Staniſlaus Lezinſki, palatine of Poſnania, was elected 
and proclaimed' king, and recognized by Charles of Sweden, who ſtill main- 

tained his army by contributions in that country, more intent upon the ruin of 
Auguſtus: than upon the preſervation of his own dominions ; for he payed no 
regard to the progreſs of the Muſcovites, who had ravaged Livonia, reduced 
Narva, and made incurſions into Sweden. Auguſtus retreated into his Saxon 
dominions, which he impoveriſhed, in order to raiſe a great army, with which 
he might return to Poland; and the pope eſpouſed the intereſt of this new con- 

vert, ſo far as to cite the cardinal-primate to appear at Rome, and give an 
account of the ſhare he had in the Poliſh troubles. The proteſtants of the 
Cevennois deriving courage from deſpair, became ſo troubleſome to the go- 
vernment of France, that Lewis was obliged to treat them with lenity : he lent, 
marechal Villars againſt them with a freſh reinforcement; but at the ſame. 
time furniſhed him with inſtructions to treat for an accommodation. This of- 

ficer ag ep commenced a negotiation with Cavalier, the chief of the re- 


 volrers; and a formal treaty was concluded, by which they were indulged with 


liberty of.conſcience. But theſe articles were very ill obſerved by the F rench 
8 XXI. In Portugal the intereſt of king Charles wore a very melancholy 
aſpect. When he arrived at Liſbon, he found no preparations made for open- 
ing the campaign. The Portugueſe miniſtry favoured the French in ſecret: 
the people were averſe to heretics: the duke of Schomberg was on ill terms. 
with Fagel the Dutch general: the Portugueſe forces conſiſted of raw un- 
diſciplined peaſants: and the French ambaſſador had bought up. the beſt horſes 
in the kingdom; ſo that the troopers could not be properly mounted. The 
king of Portugal had promiſed to enter Spain with Charles by the middle of 
May: but he was not ready till the beginning of June, when they reached 
Santaren. By this time they had publiſhed their reſpective manifeſtoes; Charles 
diſplaying his title to the crown of Spain, and promiſing pardon to all his ſub- 


jects who ſhould in three months join his army; and the e Portugal de- 


claring that his ſole aim in taking up arms, was to reſtore the liberty of the 
Spaniſh nation, oppreſſed” by the power of France, as well as to aſſert the right 
of Charles to that monarchy. The preſent poſſeſſor, whom they mentioned 
by the name of the duke of Anjou, had already anticipated their invaſion. 
His general the duke of Berwick entering Portugal, took the town of Segura 
by ſtratagem. The governor of Salva: terra ſurrendered at diſcretion: Cebre- 
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ros was reduced without much oppoſition Zebredo was abandoned by the in- 
Habitants; and the town of Ihana la Viella was taken by affault. Porrugal 
was at the ſame invaded. in different parts by the marquis de Jeoffreville, prince 
Tſerclaes de Tilly, and the marquis de Villadarias-. wo Dutch battalions 
were attacked and taken by the Juke of Berwick: at Sodreira Formoſa. Then 
he paſſed the Tagus and joined prince Tſerclaes, King Philip arriving in the 
army, inveſted Portalegre ; and the garriſon, including an Engliſh regiment of 
foot commanded by colonel Stanhope, were made priſoners of war. The next 
place he beſieged was Caſtel Davide, which met with the ſame fate, although :: 
the marquis Das Minas, in order to make a diverſion, entered Spain with fiftegn 
thouſand men, took Fuente Grimaldo, in Caſtile, by aſſault, defeated a'body of 
French and Spaniards commanded by Don Ronquillo, and made himſelf maſter 
of Manſeinto. The weather growing exceſſively hot, Philip ent his troops 
into quarters of refreſhment ; and the allies followed his example. Duke 
Schomberg finding his advice very little regarded by the Portugueſe miniſtry,” 
and ſeeing very little proſpect of ſucceſs, deſited leave to reſign his command, 
which the queen beſtowed upon the earl of Galway, who, with a reinforcement” 
of Engliſh and Dutch troops, arrived at Liſbon on the thirtieth day of July. 
About the latter end of September, the two kings repaired to the camp near 
Almeda, reſolving to invade Caſtile ; but they found the river Agueda fo well 

uarded by the duke of Berwick, that they would not attempt a paſſage. They 
therefore retired into the territories of Portugal, and the army was put into 
winter-quarters. The, Spaniards were now ſo weakened, by detachments: ſent” 
with the marquis de Villadarias towards Gibraltar, that the duke of Berwick 
could not execute any ſcheme of importance during the remaining part af the 
n 3 os Mah | Wi 8 

S XXII. The arms of England were not leſs fortunate by ſea than they 
had been upon the Danube. Sir George Rooke having landed king Charles 
at Liſbon, ſent a ſquadron to cruiſe off cape Spartell, under the command of 
rear-adwiral Dilkes, who, on the twelfth of March, engaged and took three: 
Spaniſh, ſhips of war, bound from St. Sebaſtian's to Cadiz, Rooke received 
orders from the queen to fail to the relief of Nice and Villa Franca, which were 

threatened with a ſiege by the duke of Vendome; and at the ſame time he was' 
preſſed by king Charles to execute a ſcheme upon Barcelona, projected by the 
prince of Heſſe-D*Armſtadt, who declared his opinion, that the Catalonians 
would declare for the houſe of Auſtria, as ſoon as they ſhould be aſſured of 
proper ſupport and protection. The miniſtry of England underſtanding that 
the French were employed in equipping a ſtrong ſquadron in Breſt, and judging 
it was deſtined to act in the Mediterranean, ſent out Sir Cloudeſley Shovel with 
a conſiderable fleet, to watch the motions of the Breſt ſquadron ;* and he was 
provided with inſtructions how to act in caſe it ſhould be failed to the Mediter- 
ranean. Mean while, Sir George Rooke, in compliance with the intreaties of 
king Charles, failed with the tranſports under his convoy to Barcelona, and on 
the eighteenth of May appeared before the city. Next day, the troops were 
landed by the prince of Heſſe, to the number of two thouſand, and the Dutch 
ketches bombarded the place: but by this time the governor had ſecured the 
chiefs of the Auſtrian party; and the people exhibiting no marks, of attach 
ment to king Charles, the prince reimbarked his ſoldiers, from an — of 
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 thig attempt, 
XXIII. A ſufficient garriſon being left with his highneſs, the admiral re- 
turned to Tetuan to take in wood and water; and when he failed, on the ninth 
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their_being attacked and 'oyerpoweted' by number. On the ſixteenth day of 


June, Sir George Rooke being joined by Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, reſolved 


- 
” 


to proceed up . Mediterranean in queſt of the French fleet, Which had 
FA 15 5 


failed 0 7 


then he ſummo ed the : overnor to ftirrender,” and was anſwered; that the place 
would he ed ia the laſt extremity.” Next day thè admiral gave orders for 


2811 | 
cannonadin 


took by ſtorm a redoubt between the mole and the town. Then the Re 


day 0 Auguſt he deſcried the French fleet, to which he gave chace with all the 


ſail he could ſpread. - On the thirteenth he came up with it, as it lay in a line off 
Malaga ready to receive him, to the number of two and fifty great ſhips, and. 


four and, twenty galleys, under the command of the count de Tholouſe, 2 * 


admiral of France, with the inferior flags of the white and blue diviſions. 


Engliſh fleet conſiſted of three and fifty ſhips of the line, excluſive of frigates, _ 
but they were, inferior to the French in number of guns and men, as well as 
in weight of metal, and altogether unprovided of gallies, from which the 


enemy reaped great advantage during the engagement. A little after ten in 


the joining, the battle began with equal fury on both ſides, and continued 
ze with C 


— 


enemy bore away to leeward. The wind ſhifting before morning, the French 
ained the weather- gage; but they made no uſe of this advantage: for two 

ucceſſive days the Engliſh admiral endeavoured to renew the engagement, 

which the count de Tholouſe declined, and at laft he diſappeared.” The loſs was 
et cal both ſides, though not a ſingle ſhip was taken or deſtroyed 
y.c 


ther : but thi | 
Over and above the diſadvantages we have enumerated, their bottoms were 
foul, and ſeveral large ſhips had expended all their ſhot long before the battle 


ceaſed: yet the enemy were ſo roughly handled, that they did not venture an- 

other engagement during the whole war. The French king, in order to raiſe 

the drooping ſpirits of his people, claimed the victory, and publiſhed an ac- 
l 2 


count 


ucceſs of 


to rage with doubtful ſucceſs" till two in the afternoon, when the van of the 
French gave way: nevertheleſs, the fight was maintained till night, when the 


but the Honour of the day certainly remained with the Engliſh. 


the 54 1 .of Heſſe landed on the iſthmus with eighteen hundred marines: 
he ſu 1 
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count of the action, which, at this diſtance of time, plainly. proyes that he wa 


b 
liſh bombs: though nothing is 


reduced to the mean ſhift of impoſing upon his ſubjects, by. falſe and partial | 


repreſentations. Among other exaggerations in this detail, we find mention 
made of miſchief done to French — Or nbs ; though not | 
more certain, than that there was not one bomb-yeſſel in the combined fleet. I Re 


French academy, actuated by, a ſervile ſpirit of. adulation, cauſed, a medal to be 


ſtruck on the occaſion, which, inſtead of perpetuating the glory of their prince, 
ſerves only to tranſmit their own ſhame to poſterity, After the battle, Sir You = 


; 


Rooke failed to Gibraltar to refit, and leaving a ſquadron. with Sir John 
Leake, ſet ſail for England on the twenty- fourth day of Auguſt, He arrived 


in September, and was received by the miniſtry, and the people io penetal, 


rvices 


= LOT re 


with thoſe marks of eſteem and veneration which were due to his long 


and ſignal ſucceſs: but he was ſtill perſecuted; with a ſpirit, of enyy and de- 


- 


traction. Philip king of Spain, alarmed at the reduction of Gibraltar, ſent © 
the marquis de Villadarias with an army to retake it. The ſiege laſted four 
months, during which the prince of Heſſe exhibited many ſhining. proofs of 


courage and ability. The place was ſupplied with men and proviſions by”. 


convoys from Liſbon, until monſieur de Pointis put a ſtop to that communi- 
cation, by entering the bay with a ſtrong ſquadron: but he was obliged to 


retire at the 22 of Sir John Leake and admiral Vanderduſſen; and the 
marquis de Villadarias having made little or no progreſs at land, thought pro- 
per to abandon the enterpriſe. 42 


— — — he Fe 


. 
it... 4 


$ XXIV. The parliament of England meeting on the twenty-ninth day of 
October, the queen in her ſpeech obſeryed, that the great and remarkable ſuc- 
ceſs with which God had bleſſed her arms, produced unanimous joy and ſatiſ- 
faction through all parts of the kingdom; and that a timely improvement of 
the preſent advantages would enable her to procure a laſting foundation of ſe- 


curity for England, as well as a firm ſupport for the liberty of Europe, She 


declared her intention was to be kind and indulgent to all her ſubjects. She 


expreſſed her hope chat they would do nothing to endanger the loſs of this 


opportunity; and that there would be no contention among them, but an emu- 


lation to promote the public welfare. Contratulatory addreſſes were voted and 


preſented by both houſes. They were equal in their profeſſions of duty and 
affection to the queen; but the addreſſes imbibed a very different colour from 
the different factions by which the two houſes were influenced. The lords 


congratulated her on the great and glorious ſucceſs of her arms under the com- 
mand of the duke of Marlborough, without deigning to mention Sir George 


Rooke, who had defeated the French navy at ſea, and added the important 
fortreſs of Gibraltar to the Britiſh conqueſts. On the other hand, the com- 
mons affected to mention the battle of Blenheim, and Rooke's naval victory, 


as events of equal glory and importance. However, they might be warped 


by prejudice againſt individuals, they did not ſuffer the war to languiſh for 


want of ſupplies. Having taken into conſideration the ſervices of the army 


and navy, they voted that the queen ſhould be deſired to beſtow her bounty 
on the ſeamen and land- forces who had behaved themſelves fo gallantly. Then 


they deliberated upon the different articles of national expence, and granted 


four millions fix hundred and ſeventy thouſand nine hundred and thirty- one 


pounds, for the occaſions of the enſuing year, to be raiſed by a land in] 


* 
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could be ſaid on both ſides 
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by che ſale of annuities and other expedients. Theſe meaſures were taken with- 
ſuch expedition, that the land- tax received the royal aſſent on the ninth day 
of December à When the queen, in a ſhort ſpeech, thanked the commons for 
theix diſpateh, which ſhe conſidertd as a ſure pledge of their affectiotntn. 
XXV. The high-ehurch party took this occaſion to promote the bill 
againſt occaſional conformity, which was revived and brought into the houſe 
on anew model, by Mr. William Bromley, ho moved that it might be tacked 
to the land- tax bill, and ſent up to the lords for their concurrence. The court 
no, longer eſpouſed this meaſure; and the violent party was weakened by de- 
fection, After a warm and tedious debate, the tack was rejected by a great 
majority. The bill, however, paſſed the houſe of eommons, and was ſent up 
to the lords on the fourteenth day of December, when” it would hardly have 
excited a debate, had not the wg a preſent; and deſirous of hearing what 
| | the queſtion: For the information and ſatiſ- 
faction of her majeſty, the ſubject was again diſcuſſed, and all the arguments 
being repeated, the bill was rejected by a majority of one and twenty voices. 
The next ſubject on which the houſe of lords employed their attention, was 
the late conduct of the Scottiſh parliament. The lord Haverſham, in a ſet 


ſpeech, obſerved, that the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion in Scotland had been 


poſtponed, partly becauſe the miniſtry for that kingdom were weak and di- 
vided; partly from a received opinion that the ſucceffion was never ſincerely 
and cordially intended by thoſe who managed the affairs of Scotland in the 
cabinet - couneil. He expatiated on the bad conſequences that might attend 

the act of ſecurity, which he ſtiled a bill of excluſion; and particularly men- 
tioned that clauſe by which the heritors and boroughs were ordained to exerciſe 
their fenſible men every month. He ſaid the nobility and gentry of Scotland 
were as learned and brave as any nation in Europe, and generally diſcontented: 
that the common people were very numerous, very ſtout, and very poor; and 
he aſked wWho was the man that could tell what ſuch a multitude, ſo armed, and 


ſo diſciplined, might do under ſuch leaders, could opportunities ſuit their inten- 


tion? He recommended theſe circumſtances to the confideration of the houſe, 

and concluded with theſe words of lord Bacon, Let men beware how they 
neglect or ſuffer matter of troubles to be prepared; for no man can forbid 
<<. the ſparks that may ſet all on fire.” They reſolved to conſider theſe ſub- 
jects on the twenty-ninth day of November, when the queen repaired to the 

houſe of peers to hear the debates; and by her preſence moderate the heat of 
both parties. The earl of Nottingham reflected ſo ſeverely on the memory of 
king William, that he would have been ſent to the Tower, had not the lords 


declined any ſuch motion, out of reſpect to her majeſty.” After much declama - 


tion on the Scottiſn act of ſecurity, the grand committee of the peers, by the 

advice of lord Wharton, reſolved, That the queen ſhould be enabled by act of 
parliament on the part of England, to name commiſſioners to treat about an 
union with Scotland, provided that the parliament of Scotland ſhould firſt ap- 
oint commiſſioners on their part for the ſame purpoſe. That no Scotſmen” 
Id enjoy the privileges of Engliſhmen, except ſuch as. were ſettled in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and the plantations, and ſuch as were or might be in the ſea or — 
ſervice, until an union could be effected, or the ſucceſſion ſettled as in England: 

That the traffic by cattle from Scotland to England ſhould be 8 
/ ar 
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That the lord admiral ſhould iſſue orders for taking ſuch veſſels as ſhould” be 
found trading from Scotland to France, or to the ports of any of her majeſties 
enemies; and that care ſnould be taken to prevent the exportation of Engliſn 
wool into Scotland. On theſe reſolutious a bill was formed for an intire union, 
and paſſed the houſe on the twentieth day of December. The lords preſented 
an addreſs to the queen, repreſenting that they had duly weighed the dangerous 
ernicious effects that were li to be produced by divers acts of parlia- 
ment lately paſſed in Scotland: That they were of opinion, the ſafety of che 
kingdom required that ſpeedy and effectual orders ſhould: be given to put 
Neweaſtle in a poſture of defence, ſecure the port of Timmouthj and repair the 
fortifications of Hull and Carlile. They likewiſe adviſed her majeſty to give 
directions for diſciplining the militia of the four northern counties; for Pro- 


viding them with arms and ammunition; for maintaining a competent num 


ber of regular troops on the northern borders of England, as well as in the nortl 
of Ireland; and for putting the laws in execution againſt papiſts. The queen 
promiſed that a ſurvey ſhould be made of the places they had mentioned} and 


laid before the parliament; and that ſhe would give the neceſſary directions 


upon the other articles of the addreſs: The commons ſeemed to concur with 


the lords in their ſentiments of the Scottiſſi act of ſecurity. They reſolved, 


That a bill ſnhould be brought in for the effectual fecuring the kingdom of 
England from the apparent dangers that might ariſe from ſeveral acts lately 
paſſed in the parliament of Scotland; and this was formed on nearly the ſame 
reſolutions which had been taken in the upper-houſe. The bill ſent down by 
the lords was thrice read, and ordered to lie upon the table; while they paſſed 
their own, to take effect at Chriſtmas, provided before that time the Scots 
ſhould not ſettle the ſucceſſion. When it was offered to the lords, they paſſed 
it without any amendment, contrary: to the expectation, and even to the hope, 
of ſome members who were no friends to the houſe of Hanover, and firmly 
believed the lords would have treated this bill with the ſame contempt whieb 
had been manifeſted for that which they had ſent down to the commons. 
$XXVI.: The duke of Marlborough, at his firſt: appearance in the houſe 
after his return to England, was honoured with a very extraordinary eulogium, 
pronounced by the lord-keeper, in the name of the peers of England; and a 
compliment of the ſame nature was preſented to him by a committee of the 
houſe of commons. Doctor Delaune, vice- chancellor of Oxford, accompanied 
by the principal members of the univerſity, attended the queen with an addreſs 


of congratulation upon the ſucceſs of her arms in Germany, under the ad- 


mirable conduct and invincible courage of the duke of Marlborough; and at 
ſea, under the moſt brave and faithful admiral Sir George Rooke. He re- 
ceived a civil anſwer from her majeſty, though now ſhe: took umbrage at 
Rooke's | being raiſed upon a- level with the. duke of Marlborough, whoſe” 
great victories had captivated her admiration; and whoſe wife had alienated her 
affection from the Tories. The commons perceiving how high he ſtood in her 
majeſty's eſteem, and having been properly tutored for the purpoſe, took into 
conſideration the great ſervices of the duke; and, in an addreſs, beſought her 
majeſty to conſider ſome proper means to perpetuate the memory of ſuch noble 
actions. In a few days ſhe gave them to underſtand by a meſſage, that ſlie 
was inclined to grant the intereſt of the crown in the 1 | 
Wood- 
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Wood ſtock and hundred of Wooton, to the duke of Marlborough and his 
heirs ; and that, as the lieutenancy and rangerſhip of the parks, with the rents 
and profits of the manours and hundreds were granted for two lives, ſhe 
wiſhed that incumbrance could be removed. A bill was immediately brought 
in, enabling the queen to beſtow theſe: honours and manours on the duke of 

Marlborough and his heirs; and the queen was deſired to advance the money 
for clearing the incumbrances. She not only complied with this addreſs, hut 

likewiſe ordered the comptroller of her works to build, in Woodſtock- park, a 


magnificent palace for the duke, upon a plan much more ſolid than beautiful. 


Buy this time, Sir George Rooke was layed aſide, and the command of the fleet 
beſtowed upon Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, now declared rear. admiral of England. 
Marechal de Tallard, with the other French _ taken at Hockſtadt, arrived 

on the ſixteenth of December in the river Thames, and were immediately con- 
veyed to Nottingham and Litchfield, where they were attended by a detach- 
ment of the royal regiment of horſe- guards. They were treated with great 
reſpect, and allowed the privilege of riding ten miles around the places of 
their confinement. Hr = is em 07 Dan ges 
S XXVII. While the houſe of commons, in two ſucceſſive addreſſes, thanked 
the queen for the treaty which the duke of Marlborough had concluded with 
Pruſſia, concerning the troops to be ſent to the duke of Savoy; and deſired 
ſhe would uſe her intereſt with the allies, that they might next year furniſh 
their complete proportions of men by ſea and land; the lords examined into all 
the proceedings at ſea, and all the inſtructions of the admiralty; and preſented 
an addreſs to the queen, explaining all the different articles of miſmanage- 
ment. She promiſed to conſider them particularly, and give ſuch directions 
upon them as might be moſt for the advantage of the public ſervice. '' The re- 
maining part of the ſeſſion was conſumed in diſputes and altercations between 
the two houſes, on the ſubject of the Ayleſbury conſtables, who were ſued by 
five other inhabitants, for having denied them the right of voting at the election. 
Theſe five perſons were committed to Newgate'by order of the houſe of com- 
mons. They moved for a habeas corpus in the king's-bench; but the court 
would take no cognizance of the affair. Two of the priſoners petitioned the 
queen that their caſe might be brought before her majeſty in parliament. The 
commons, in an addreſs, beſought the queen to refuſe granting a writ of error 
in this caſe, which would tend to the overthrowing the — rights and 
privileges of the commons of England. She aſſured them ſhe would not do 
any thing to give them juſt cauſe of complaint; but this matter relating to 
the courſe of judicial proceedings, being of the higheſt importance, ſhe thought 
it neceſſary to weigh and conſider very carefully what might be proper for her 
to do in a. thing of ſo great concern. They voted all the lawyers who had 
pleaded on the return of the habeas corpus in behalf of the priſoners, guilty 
of a breach of privilege ; and ordered them to be taken into cuſtody, They like - 
wiſe ordered the priſoners to be removed from Newgate into the cuſtody of their 
ſerjeant at arms, leſt they ſhould have been diſcharged by the queen's granting 
writs of error. The priſoners finding themſelves at the mercy of the exaſpe- 
rated commons, petitioned the lords for relief, The upper-houſe paſſed ſix dif- 
ferent reſolutions againſt the conduct of the commons, as being an obſtruction 
to juſtice, and contrary to magna charta, The 3 con- 

. | erence, 
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. ference, pb inſiſted — the ſole right of determining xlectiois: 
eee 22 —— voting ; and, 
chat they were q̃udges at oges, in aahich the dords-oquld not 
nterm cibommi s] 11 A wes e 2d blyo> onε¹,BVMmuDοn 16d) begliw 
10 +SXXVIH; The upper houfe demanded a free! conference which! proved in- 
effectual. New reſolutions were taken by the commons, diametricaliy uppoſite 
2 thoſe of the ,Whozion the other hand, attended the quoen with a lung 
ntation o allithe! particulars relating to this affair. They affirmed that 
proceedings of the: houſe of commons againſt the 7 
elty nevrantragpeeteGiearees that it was theobirthright of every Eng 
man Who ded: himſelf injured, to ſrek for redreſs in herem 
dcourts of: juſticł : that if any —— controul this right, and 
when he ſhould, and when he ffiould not, be allowed the benefit of the Jawsphe 
. to be à freeman, and his liberty and property were precaribus. They 
queſted, therefore, that no conſideration whatever ſhould prevail with her ma- 
Fu bag fuffer: an obſtruction to the known courſe of juſtice ; but, that ſhe 
"PER pleaſed to give effectual orders for the immediate iſſuing of the writs 
of error. The queen aſſured them, that ſhe ſhould have complied with#their 
requeſt; but, finding an abſolute neceſſity for putting an immediate end to this 
{ ſeſſion, ſhe kbew there could be no further proceedings on that matter. On 
hat very day, hich vas the fourteenth of March, — to the houſe of lords, 
{ans pai che bills chat were ready for the royal aſſent. Then ſhe thankedithe 
n for having diſpatched the public huſineſs, warned them to avoid 
fatal effects of animoſity: and diſſenſion; and, ordered the lord keeper to Burnet. 
prorogbe them to Thurſday the firſt of May: but, on che fifch of Aprilz-they 1 —— of Eu- 
were diſſolyed by proclamation, and another was publiſhed for calling a new Tindal. 
parliament. The queen, accompanied by the prince of Denmark; made an Fliſt. of the D. 
excurſion to New market, and afterwards dined by invitation with the unis er- of Marlbo- 
ſity of Cambridge, where ſhe conferred the honour of knighthood upon Dr. rough 
Ellis the vice · chancellor, James Montague counſel for the-univerſity} and the N 
celebrated Iſaac Newton "lackemarical profeſſor. The two houſes of convoua - Lives of the 
tion ſtill continued at variance. The lower houſe penned petulant repreſenta- Admirals. 
tions; and, the archbiſhop anſwered them by verbal reprehenſion and admani- - Quincy: 
tion. The Tory intereft was now in the wane. The duke of Buckingham- ae 
ſhire Was deprivod of the privy- ſeal, and that office conferred/ upon the duke 
of |Newcaſtles: nobleman of powerful influence with the Whig party. The 
»cankinf Montague was created marquis of Mounthermer and duke of Monta- 
gue; the earl of Peterborough and ſord Cholmondley were choſen of the privy- 
council; and the lord Cutts was ſent to enge n ne NN 
dhe daes ef Ormond. ö bWO Fil eren e gains „ nt ob 
SXXIX. The nhiniſtayt aft Scotland was now tintivadyn aliangedobs: The An. Ch. 1705. 
3 — of Tweedale and Johnſton having been found unequal to the un- a | 
dertaking, were diſmiſſed. The duke of Queenſberry reſumed the mange. | e 
ment o affairs in that kingdom, under the title of lord privye ſeal; and the | 
| office of commiſſioner was conferred upon the young duke of Argyle; who fuc- 
cœeded to his father's influence among the preſbyterians. He as a nobleman 
poſleſſed of good natural talents, which had not been neglected; candid; open 
E arg brave, paſſionate, und afpwing : had he been endued wich a greater 
Vor. IV. 2 ſhare 
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ſhare of liberality, his character would have been truly heroic. At this junc- 
ture, he was inſtructed to procure an act of the Scottiſſ parliament ſettling the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion; or, to ſet on foot a treaty for the union of the two king- 
doms. At the opening of the ſeſſion in June, the members were divided into 
three parties, namely, the Cavaliers or Jacobites, the revolutioners, the ſqua- 
drone volante, or flying ſquadron, headed by the marquis of Tweedale, who diſ- 
claimed the other two factions, and pretended to act from the dictates of con- 
ſcience alone. The parliament was adjourned to the third day of July, when 
her majeſty*s letter was read, earneſtly recommending the ſettlement of the ſuc+ 
ceſſion in the proteſtant line; and, an act for a commiſſion to treat of an union 
between the two kingdoms. The marquis of Annandale propoſed, that the 

parliament ſhould proceed on the limitations and conditions of government: 
and, that a committee ſhould be appointed to conſider the condition of the coin 
and the commerce of the nation. The earl of Mar moved, that the houſe 
would, preferably to all other buſineſs, conſider the means for engaging in a 
treaty with England. After a long debate, they reſolved to proceed on the 
coin and the commerce. Schemes for ſupplying the nation with money by a 
paper- credit were preſented by Dr. Hugh Chamberlayne and John Law; but 
rejected. The houſe reſolved, That any kind of paper- credit, by the circula- 
tion of bills, was an improper expedient; and appointed a council to put the 
laws relating to trade in execution. The duke of Hamilton propoſed, that 
the parliament ſhould not proceed to the nomination of a ſucceſſor, until the 
treaty with England ſhould be diſcuſſed, and the limitations be ſettled. This 
propoſal being approved, a draught of an anfwer to her majeſty's letter was 

' preſented by the marquis of Tweedale. Two different forms of an act for a 
treaty with England were offered by the earl of Mar and the marquis of Lo- 
khian; and, others were produced concerning the election of officers of ſtate, 
and the regulation of commerce. | | ers. unt, ns; 5 
CXXX. The chief aim of the cavaliers was, to obſtruct the ſettlement of 

the ſucceſſion ; and, with that view they preſſed the project of limitations, to 

| which they knew the court would never aſſent. A motion being made, to. 
= = the firſt reading to an act of commiſſion for a treaty with England, the 


ke of Hamilton infiſted on the limitations, and a vote being ſtated in theſe 

terms, Proceed to confider the act for a treaty, or limitation: the latter was. 

s | carried in favour of the cavaliers. On the twenty-ſecond day of Auguſt an 
act for this purpoſe was approved; and next day an act for a triennial parlia- 
q | ment, which the courtiers were enabled to defeat. They likewiſe paſſed an act, 
| | ordaining, That the Scottiſh ambaſſadors repreſenting Scotland ſhould be pre- 
| ſent when the ſovereign might have occaſion to treat with foreign princes and 

ſtates; and accountable to the parliament of Scotland. Fletcher of Saltoun 

| | Preſented a ſcheme of limitations that favoured ſtrong of republican. princi- 
] | ples: He afterwards enlarged upon every article, endeavouring to prove, that 
q | | : they were abſolutely neceſſary to prevent the conſequences of Engliſh influence; 
| to enable the nation to defend its rights and liberties ; to deter miniſters of ſtate 
. | from giving bad advice to their ſovereign ; to preſerve the courts of judicature 
| tom corruption, and ſcreen the people from tyranny and oppreſſion. The earl of 
g Stair having argued againſt theſe limitations, Fletcher replied, << It was no won- 
| « der he oppoſed the ſcheme ; for, had ſuch an act ſubſiſted, his lordſhip would 
| 0 0 < have 
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have been hanged for the bad counſel: he had given to king ] ames; for the 


concern he had in the maſſacre of Glencoe; and, for his conduct ſince the revo- 
< lution.” The next ſubject on which the parliament deliberated, was the con- 
ſpiracy. A motion being made, that the houſe might know what anſwer the 
queen had returned to their addreſs in the laſt ſeſſion, the chancellor delivered 
to the clerk-regiſter the papers relating to the plot, that they might be peruſed 
by the members. But, theſe being copies, and the evidences remaining at Lon- 
don, no farther progreſs was made in the affair. Yet, the duke of Athol, in a 
diſtinct narrative of the pretended conſpiracy, boldly accuſed the duke of 
Qucenſberry, of having endeavoured to miſlead the queen by falſe inſinuations 
againſt her good ſubjects. When the act for a treaty of union fell under conſi · 


deration, a draught for that purpoſe, preſented by the earl of Mar, was com- 


pared with the Engliſh act, importing, That the queen ſhould name and appoint 
not only the commiſſioners for England, but likewiſe thoſe for Scotland. 
Fletcher did not fail to inveigh againſt the imperious conduct of the Engliſh 
parliament in this affair. He exhorted the houſe to reſent ſuch treatment, and 


offered the draught of an addreſs to her majeſty on the ſubject; but, this 


the houſe rejected. Duke Hamilton propoſed, that a clauſe might be added to 
the act, importing, That the union ſhould no ways derogate from any funda- 
mental laws, antient privileges, offices, rights, liberties, and dignities of the 
Scottiſn nation. This occaſioned a long debate; and, the queſtion being put, 
was carried in the negative. Another | clauſe was propoſed, that the Scottiſh 
commiſſioners ſhould not begin to treat until the Engliſh parliament ſhould have 
reſcinded their clauſe, enacting, That the ſubjects of Scotland ſhould be adjudged 
and taken as aliens after the twenty - fifth day of December. The courtiers 
conſidering the temper of the houſe, would not venture to oppoſe this motion di- 
rectly, but propoſed, that the clauſe ſnould be formed into a ſeparate act; and 
the expedient was approved. Though the duke of Athol entered a vigorous 
proteſt, to which the greater part of the cavaliers, and all the ſquadrone ad- 
hered, comprehending four and twenty peers, ſeven and thirty barons, and. 
eighteen buroughs, the act for the treaty of union was, after much alterca-, 
tion finiſhed, impowering commiſſioners to meet and treat of an union; but 
reſtraining them from treating of any alterations of the church- government as 
by law eſtabliſhed. While this important ſubject was under conſideration, the 


duke of Hamilton, to the amazement of his whole party, moved, that the no-. 


mination of the commiſſioners ſhould be left to the queen. Fourteen or fifteen 
of the cavaliers ran out of the houſe in a tranſport of indignation, exclaiming, 
that they were deſerted and baſely betrayed by the duke oſ Hamilton. A very hot 
debate enſued, in the courſe of which the duke was ſeverely handled by thoſe: 
whom he had hitherto conducted; but, at length, the queſtion being put, Whe- 
ther the nomination ſhould be left to the queen or to the parliament ? the duke's 
motion was approved by a very ſmall majority. He afterwards excuſed him 
ſelf for his defection, by ſaying, he ſaw it was in vain to contend z and that, 
ſince the court had acquired a great majority, he thought he might be allowed 
to pay that compliment to his ſovereign. He was deſirous of being in the 
commiſſion; and the duke of Argyle promiſed he ſhould be nominated. 
The queen refuſing to honour him with that mark of diſtinction, Argyle 
would not ſuffer himſelf to be named, and threatened to oppole the union; 


Qq2 | but, 
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but, means were found to appeaſe his reſentment. Two draughts of an addreſs 


being preſented by the earl of Sutherland and Fletcher of Saltoun, beſeeching her 


majeſty to uſe her endeavours with the parliament of England, to reſcind that 


part of their act which declared the ſubjects of Scotland aliens; and, an over- 


ture of a bill being offered, ordaining, that the Scottiſh commiſſioners ſhould 


not enter upon the treaty of union until that clauſe ſnould be repealed; the 


courtiers moved, that the parliament ſhould proceed by way of order to their 


| commiſſioners, and by addreſs to her majeſty. After ſome debate, the houſe _ 


aſſenting to this propofal, the order and addreſs were drawn up and approved. 
The great and weighty affair of the treaty being at length happily tranſacted, 
though not without a proteſt by Athol and his adherents, the parliament 
granted a ſupply-of fifty thouſand pounds; and the houſe was adjourned to the 


twentieth day of December: then the queen declared the earl of Mar ſecre- 


tary of ſtate, in the room of the marquis of Annandale, who was appointed 


lord-prefident of the council. 


S XXXI. In Ireland the parliament met at Dublin on the fifth day of March, 
and voted one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds for the ſupport of the neceſ- 
ſary branches of the eſtabliſnment. A diſpute aroſe between the commons and 
the lower houſe of convocation, relating to the tythes of hemp and flax, aſcer- 
tained in a clauſe of a bill for the better improvement of the hempen and flaxen 
manufactures of the kingdom. The lower houſe of convocation preſented a 
memorial againſt this clauſe, as prejudicial to the rights and properties of the 
clergy. '' The commons voted the perſon who brought it guilty of a breach of 
privilege ; and ordered him to be taken into cuſtody. Then they reſolved, 
That the convocation were guilty of a contempt, and breach of the privilege 
of that houſe. The convocation preſuming to juſtify their memorial, the com- 
mons'voted, That all matters relating to it ſhould be razed out of the journals 
and books of convocation. The duke of Ormond, dreading the conſequence 
of ſuch heats, adjourned the parliament to the firſt day of May, when the houſes 
meeting again, came to ſome reſolutions that reflected obliquely on the.canvo- 
cation, as enemies to her majeſty's government and the proteſtant ſucceſſion. 
The clergy, in order to acquit themſelves of all ſuſpicion, reſolved in their turn, 
That the church and nation had been happily delivered from and tyran- 
ny by king William at the revolution: That the continuance of theſe bleſſings 
were due (under God) to the auſpicious reign and happy government of her ma- 
jeſty queen Anne: That the future ſecurity and preſervation of the church and 
nation depended wholly (under God) on the ſucceſſion of the crown as ſettled 
by law in the proteſtant line: That if any clergyman ſhould by word or writing 
declare any thing in oppoſition to theſe reſolutions, they ſhould look upon him 
as a ſower of diviſions among the proteſtants, and an enemy to the conſtitution. 
They levelled another refolution againſt the preſbyterians, importing, That to 
teach or preach againſt the doctrine, government, rites, or ceremonies of the 
church, or to maintain ſchools or ſeminaties for the education of youth, in 
principles contrary to thoſe of the eſtabliſhed church, was a contempt of the 
eccleſiaſtical laws of the kingdom; of pernicious conſequence z and ſerved only 
to continue and widen the unhappy ſchiſms and diviſions in the nation. In June 


the parliament-was prorogued to the ſame month of the following year; then 


the duke of Ormond embarked for England, leaving the adminiſtration in the 
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hands of Sir Richard Cox lord- chancellor, and the lord Cutts commander in 


chief of the queen's forces, who were appointed lords · juſtices during the duke's 
abſence. an | 


$ XXXII. During theſe tranſactions in Great-Britain and Ireland, che allies 


had not been remiſs in their preparations for the enſuing campaign. The duke 
of Marlborough had fixed upon the Moſelle for the ſcene of action; and, ma- 
gazines of all ſorts were formed at Triers. On the thirteenth day of March 
the duke embarked for Holland, where he prevailed upon the ſtates · general to 


contribute their troops for the execution of his project. Having concerted with 


the deputies of the ſtates and the Dutch generals, the neceſſary meaſures for 


opening the campaign, he ſet out for Maeſtricht, in order to aſſemble his army. 


On the fifth day of May the emperor Leopold died at Vienna, and was ſuc- 


ceeded on the Imperial throne by his eldeſt ſon Joſeph king of the Romans, 


a prince who reſembled his father in meekneſs of diſpoſition, narrowneſs of in- 


tellect, and bigotry to the romiſh religion. On the fifteenth of June the Eng- 


liſh troops paſſed the Maeſe, and continued their march towards the Moſelle, 


under the command of general Churchill; and, the duke ſet out for Creutznach, 


to confer with prince Lewis of Baden, ho excuſed himſelf on pretence of being 


much indiſpoſed. Marlborough viſited him at Raſtadt, where, in a conference 


they reſolved, that a ſufficient number of German troops ſhould be left for the 
ſecurity of the lines of Lauterburg and Stolhoffen, under the command of ge- 
neral Thungen; and, that prince Lewis of Baden ſhould march with a large 


detachment towards the Saar, to act in concert with the duke of Marlborough. 
The confederate army paſſed the Moſelle and the Saar in the beginning of 


June, and encamped at Elft in ſight of the enemy, who retired with great 
precipitation, and intrenched themſelves in the neighbourhood of Coningſ- 
macheren. The duke's deſign was to beſiege Saar -Louis; bur, prince Lewis 
failed in the performance of his engagement: he feigned himſelf ſick, and 
repaired to the bath at Schlangenbade, leaving the ſmall number of Imperial 
troops he had conducted as far as Creutznach, under the command of the count 
de Frize. He was ſuſpected of treachery ; but probably acted from envy. of 
the duke's military reputation. | | - 

$ XXXIII. While this nobleman ſuſtained ſuch a mortifying diſappoint- 
ment on the Moſelle, the French did not fail to make advantage of their ſupe- 


riority in the Netherlands, where general Overkirk was obliged to ſtand on the. 


defenſive. They inveſted Huy, and carried on their operations ſo vigorouſly, 
that in a few days the garriſon were obliged to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of 
war: then Villeroy undertook the reduction of Liege, and actually began his 
works before the citadel. Marlborough was no ſooner informed of the enemy's 
progreſs than he marched to Triers, where, in a council it was reſolved, that 
the army ſhould return to the Netherlands. The troops were in motion on the 
nineteenth of June, and marched with ſuch expedition, that they paſſed the 
Maeſe on the firſt day of July. Villeroy having received advice of the duke's 
approach, abandoned his enterprize, and retired to Tongeren, from whence he 


retreated within his lines. Marlborough having joined Overkirk, ſent general 
Scholten with a detachment to inveſt Huy; and, in a- few days the garriſon 


ſurrendered at diſcretion. The Engliſh general reſolving to ſtrike ſome ſtroke 

of importance, that ſhould attone for his diſappointment on the Moſelle, ſent 

general Hompeſch to the ſtates, with a propoſal for attacking the French lines; 
| F 4 


and 
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and abtained their permiſſion to do whatever he ſhould think proper for the 
good of the common cauſe. Then he explained the ſcheme in two ſucceſſive 
councils of war, by which, at length, it was approved and reſolved upon, ' tho? 
ſome Dutch generals declared againſt the undertaking.® The enemy were potted 
along the lines, amounting to one hundred battalions and one hundred and 
forty-fix : ſquadrons. The allied army did not much exceed that number. 
In order to divide them, Overkirk made a falſe motion and paſſed the Mehaigne, 
as if he had intended to attack the lines about Meffelin; and, the ſtratagem 
ſucceeded. The French weakened the other parts by ſtrengthening that which 
was on the ſide of the Gerbiſe towards Namur. The duke of Marlborough having 
made the diſpoſition,” the army began to march in the night between the ſeven- 
teenth and eighteenth of July, in- order to force a paſſage of the French lines 
at Elixheim, the caſtle of Waugh, and the villages of Waugh, Neerheſpen, and 
Ooſtmalen. | Theſe poſts were taken with very little difficulty; but, before the 
infantry could come up, the enemy advanced with fifty ſquadrons and twenty 
battalions, and began to fire from eight pieces of cannon with triple barrels, 
which did conſiderable execution. The duke perceiving that they were con- 
tinually reinforced from the other parts of the lines, ordered the horſe to charge 
their cavalry, which were ſoon broken and routed ; but rallying behind their 
infantry, interlined with foot, and joined by freſh ſquadrons, they advanced 
again towards the allies, who, were now ſuſtained by their infantry, and moved 
forwards to-renew the charge. - After -a warm, though ſhort engagement, the 
enemy's horſe were defeated with great ſlaughter: The infantry, ſeeing themſelves - 
abandoned in the plain, retreated in great diſorder, between the villages of 
Heiliſheim and Golſteven, where they were joined by the reſt of their army, 
and formed again in order of battle. Mean while, the duke of Marlborough or- 
dered all his troops to enter the lines; and extended his right towards the Great 
Geete before Tirlemont, where the enemy had left the battalion of Montluc, which 
ſurrendered at diſcretion. In this action the confederates took the marquis 
D' Alegre and the count de Horne, lieutenant-generals, one major-general, two 
brigadier- generals, with many other officers, and a great number of common 
ſoldiers, a large heap of ſtandards, four colours, one pair of kettle- drums, and 
ten pieces of cannon. In the action, as the duke of Marlborough advanced to 
the charge at the head of ſeveral ſquadrons, a Bavarian officer rode up to attack 
him ſword in hand; but, in raiſing himſelf on his ſtirrups to ſtrike with the 
greater advantage, he fell from his horſe, and was immediately ſlain. 
$ XXXIV. The body of troops commanded by monſieur D' Alegre being 
thus defeated with little or no loſs to the confederates, the elector of Bavaria and 
the marechal de Villeroy paſſed the Great Geete and the Deule, with great expe- 
dition, and took poſſeſſion of the ſtrong camp at Parck, their left extending 
to Rooſelaer, and their right to Wineſelen againſt the height of Louvain. Next 
day the duke of Marlborough marching through the plain of Parck, took 
twelve hundred priſoners, who could not keep pace with the reſt of the enemy's 
forces; and, in the evening he encamped with the right at the abbey of Vlierſ- 
beck, and the left before Bierbeck, under the cannon of Louvain. He detached 
lieutenant- general Henkelum, the duke of Wirtemberg, and count Oxienſtiern, 
with a conſiderable body of forces, to attack ſome poſts on the Deule, which were 
flenderly guarded. | Their advanced guard accordingly paſſed the river, and 
„ | ; repulſed 
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repulſed the enemy; but, for want of timely ſupport they were obliged to paſs 
it and retire. On the third of Auguſt baron Spaar, with a body of Dutch troops, 
marched to Raboth on the canal of Bruges, forced the French lines at Loven- 
degen, and took four forts by which they were defended; but receiving advice 
that the enemy were on their march towards him, he retired to Mildegem, and 
carried with him ſeyeral hoſtages as ſecurity for the payment of the contribu- 
tions he had raiſed, On the fifteenth the duke moved from Mildert to Cor- 
bais z next day continued his march to Genap, from whence: he advanced to 
Fiſchermont. On the ſeventeenth general Overkirk took the poſt of Waterlo 
and next day the confederate army-was drawn up in order of battle before the 
enemy, who extended from Overyſche near the wood of Soignies to Neeryſche, 


with the little river Yſche in their front, ſo as to cover Bruſſels and Louvain: 


The duke of Marlborough propoſed to attack them immediately before they 
ſhould recolle& themſelves. from their conſternation; and Overkirk approved' 
of the deſign. But, it was oppoſed by general Schlangenburgh and other Dutch 
officers, who repreſented it in ſuch a light to the deputies of the ſtates, that 


they refuſed to concur in the execution. The duke being obliged to relinquiſh- 
the ſcheme, wrote an expoſtulatory letter to the ſtates- general, complaining of 
their having withdrawn that confidence which they had repoſed in him while 
he acted in Germany. This letter being publiſhed at the Hague, excited mur- 


murs among the people; and the Engliſn nation were incenſed at the pre- 


ſumption of the deputies, who wrote ſeveral letters in their own juſtification to the 


ſtates· general; but theſe had no effect upon the populace, by whom the duke 
was refoetted even to a degree of adoration. The ſtates being appriſed of the 


reſentment. that prevailed over all England, and that the earl of Pembroke, 


lord- preſident of the council, was appointed as envoy extraordinary to Holland, 
with inſtructions to demand ſatisfaction, thought proper to anticipate his jour- 
ney, by making ſubmiſſions to the duke, and removing 3 from 
his command. The confederate army returned to Corbais, from whence it 
marched to Perwitz, where it encamped. The little town of Sout- Leewe, ſitu- 
ated in the middle of a moraſs, and conſtituting the chief defence of the ene- 
my's lines, being taken by a detachment under the command of lieutenant- 
general Dedem, the duke ordered the lines from this place to Waſſeigne to be 
levelled, and the town of Tirlemont to be diſmantled: then paſſing the 
Demer, he encamped on the nineteenth day of September at Arſchot. Abour the 


latter end of the month he marched to Heventhals : from hence the duke re- 


paired to the Hague, where he had ſeveral conferences with the penſionary. In 
a few days he returned to the army, which decamping from Heventhals, 
marched to Clampthout. On the twenty-fourth day of October the count de 
Noyelles inveſted Santvliet, which ſurrendered before the end of the month. 

$ XXXV, At this period the duke, in conſequence of preſſing letters from the 
emperor, ſet out for Vienna, in order to concert the operations of the enſuing 


campaign, and other meaſures of importance, in which the concerns of the 


allies were intereſted, In his way he was magnificently entertained by the elector 
palatine, and him of Triers, and complimented by the magiſtracy of Francfort, 
where he conferred with prince Lewis of Baden. On the twelfth of Novem- 


ber he arrived at Vienna, where he was treated with the higheſt marks of dif- 
tinction and cordial friendſhip by their Imperial majeſties. His ſon-in-law the 


earl 
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with various ſucceſs. Ragotſki, though frequently worſted, appeared ſtill in 
arms, and ravaged the country, which became a e. e deſolation. 
In Poland the old cardinal primate owned Staniſlaus, but died before the co- 
ronation, which was performed by the biſhop of Cujavia. In the beginning of 
winter king Auguſtus had paſſed through Poland in diſguiſe to the Muſcovite 
army, which was put under his command in Lithuania; and, the campaign 
you protracted through the whole winter · ſeaſon, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of 

weather in that northern climate. In the ſpring the Swediſh general Rein- 
child obtained a complete victory over the Saxon army, which was either cut 
in pieces, or taken with their camp, baggage, and artillery: yet, the war was 
not neg. fe The king of Sweden continued obſtinately deaf to all pro- 


% 


poſals of peace, and was become as ſavage in his manners as brutal in his 


revenge. 


$ XXXVII. At ſea the arms of the allies were generally proſperous. Philip 


of Spain being obſtinately bent upon retaking Gibraltar, ſent marechal de 
Theſſẽ to renew the ſiege; while De Pointis was ordered to block up the place by 
ſea with his ſquadron. Theſe-French officers carried on the ſiege with ſuch 
activity, that the prince of Heſſe diſpatched an expreſs to Liſbon with a letter, 
deſiring Sir John Leake to fail immediately to his aſſiſtance. This admiral 
having been reinforced from England by Sir Thomas Dilkes, with five ſhips 
of the line and a body of troops, ſet fail immediately; and, on the tenth day of 
March deſcried five ſhips of war hauling out of the bay of Gibraltar. Theſe 
were commanded by De Pointis in rin, to whom the Engliſh admiral gave 
chace. One of them ſtruck, after having made a very light reſiſtance; and, 
the reſt ran aſhore to the weſtward of Marbella, where they were deftroyed. 
The remaining part of the French ſquadron had been blown from their anchors, 
and taken ſhelter in the bay of Malaga; but, now they ſlipped their cables, 
and made the beſt of their way to Toulon. The marechal de Theſle, in con- 
ſequence of this diſaſter, turned the ſiege of Gibraltar into a blockake, and 
withdrew the greater part of his forces. .While Sir John Leake was Ine 
in this expedition, Sir George Byng, who had been ordered to cruize in ſound- 
ings for the protection of trade, took a ſhip of forty guns from the enemy, to- 

ther with twelve privateers, and ſeven veſſels richly laden from the Weft- 
beat Toy | l 
S XXXVIII. But the moſt eminent atchievement of this ſummer was the re- 
duction of Barcelona, by the celebrated earl of Peterborough and Sir Cloudeſley 


Shovel, who ſailed from St. Helen's in the latter end of May with the Engliſh 


fleet, having on board a body of five thouſand land- forces; and, on the'twen- 
tieth of June arrived at Liſbon, where they were joined by Sir John Leake and 
the Dutch admiral Allemonde. In a council of war, they determined to put to 
ſea with eight and forty ſhips of the line, which ſhould be ſtationed between 
Cape Spartel and the bay of Cadiz, in order to pry the junction of the 
Toulon and Breſt ſquadrons. The prince of Heſſe-Darmſtadt arriving from 
Gibraltar, aſſured king Charles, that the province of Catalonia and the king- 
dom of Valencia were attached to his intereſt; and, his majeſty being weary of 
aer reſolved to accompany the earl of Peterborough to Barcelona. He 
accordingly embarked. with him on board of the 1 and, the fleet ſailed 

ving reinforced mo 
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on the twenty- eighth day of July, the earl of Galway 
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joy. The inhabitants of Barcelona were well affected to the houſe of Au 


fix other regiments were raiſed by 
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Vith tyo regiments of Engliſh'dragoons. At Gibraltar they took! on board the 


Egngliſn guards, and three old regiments, in lieu of which they left two new- 
raiſed hattalions. On the eleventh day of Auguſt they anchored in the bay of 
Altea, where the earl of Peterborough publiſhed a manifeſto in the Spaniſh 
language, which had ſuch an effect, that all the inhabitants of the place, the 
neighbouring villages, and adjacent mountains, acknowledged king Charles as 
their lawful ſovereign. They ſeized the town of Denia for his ſervice; and, 
he ſent thither a garriſon of four hundted men under the command of major- 
general Ramos. On the twenty - ſecond they arrived in the bay of Barcelona: 
the troops were diſembarked to the eaſt ward of the city, where they encamped 
in a ſtrong ſituation; and were well received by the country-people. King 
Charles landed amidſt, the acclamations of an infinite multitude from the neigh- 
bouring towns and villages, who threw themſelves at his feet, exclaiming, 
„ Long live the king!“ and exhibited all the marks of the moſt r 
ria 
hut overawed by a garriſon. of five thouſand men under the duke de Popoli, 
Velaſco, and other officers devoted to the intereſt of king Philip. Conſidering 
the ſtrength of ſuch a garriſon, and the ſmall number of Dutch and Engliſh 
troops, nothing could appear more deſperate and dangerous than the deſign of 
beſieging the place; yet this was propoſed by the prince of Heſſe- D' Armſtadt, 
who ſerved in the expedition as a volunteer, ſtrongly urged by king Charles, and 
approved by the earl of Peterborough and Sir Cloudefley Shovel. The city 
was accordingly inveſted on one ſide; but, as a previous ſtep to the reduction 
of it, they reſol ved to attack the fort of Montjuic, ſtrongly ſituated on a hill that 
commanded the city. The out works were taken by ſtorm, with the loſs of the 
gallant. prince of Heſſe, who was ſhot: through the body, and in a few hours 
expired: then the earl of Peterborough began to bombard the body of the fort; 
and, a ſhell chancing to fall into the magazine of powder, blew it up, together 
with the governor and ſome of the beſt officers: an accident which ſtruck ſuch 
a terror into the garriſon, that they ſurrendered without further reſiſtance. 
S XXXIX. This great point being gained, the Engliſh general erected his 
batteries againſt the town, with the help of the Miquelets and ſeamen: the 
bomb - ketches began to fire with ſuch execution, that in a few days the governor 
capitulated; and, on the fourth day of October king Charles entered in triumph. 
All the other places in Catalonia declared for him, except Roſes; ſo that the largeſt 


and richeſt province of Spain was conquered with an army ſcarce double the 


number of the garriſon of Barcelona. King Charles wrote with his own hand 
a letter to the queen of England, containing a cireumſtantial detail of his affairs, 
che warmeſt expreſſions of acknowledgment, and the higheſt encomiums on her 
ſubjects, particularly the earl of Peterborough. In a council of war it was deter - 
mined, that the king and the earl ſhould continue in Catalonia with the land- 
forces: that Sir Cloudeſley Shovel ſhould return to England: that five and 
twenty Engliſn and fifteen Dutch ſhips of war ſhould winter at Liſbon, under 
the command of Sir John Leake and the Dutch rear-admiral Waſſenaer: and, 
that four Engliſn and two Dutch frigates ſnhould remain at Barcelona. Don 
Franciſco qe Velaſco was tranſported to Malaga with about a thouſand men of 
his garriſon, the reſt voluntarily — 2 — the ſervice of king Charles, and 

ſtates of Catalonia. The count de Ci- 
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fuentes, at the head of the Miquelets and Catalans attached to the houſe of 
Auſtria, ſecured Tarragona, Tortoſa, Lerida, San-Mattheo, Gironne, and other 
places. Don Raphael Nevat, revolting from Philip with his whole regiment 
of horſe; joined general Ramos at Denia, and made themſelves maſters of ſeveral 


places of importance in the kingdom of Valencia. -Fluſhed with ſuch unexpected 


ſucceſs they penetrated to the capital of the ſame name, which they ſurpriſed, toge- 
ther with the marquis de Villa-Garcia, the viceroy, and the archbiſhop. Theſe ad- 
vantages, however, were not properly improved. The court of Charles was di- 
vided into factions, and ſo much time loſt in difputes, that the enemy ſent a body of 
fix thouſand men into the kingdom of Valencia, under the command of the 
Conde de las Torres, who forthwith inveſted San-Mattheo, guarded by colonel 
Jones at the head of five hundred Miquelets. This being a place of great con- 
ſequence, on account of its ſituation, the earl of Peterborough marched thither 
with one thouſand infantry and two hundred dragoons; and, by means of 
feigned intelligence artfully conveyed to the Conde, induced that general to 
abandon the ſiege with precipitation, in the apprehenſion of being ſuddenly at- 
tacked by a conſiderable army. He afterwards took poſſeſſion: of Nules, and 
purchaſing horſes at Caſtillon de la Plana, began to form a body of cavalry, 
which did good ſervice in the ſequel. Having aſſembled a little army, conſiſt- 
ing of ten ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons, and four battalions of regular 
troops, with about three thouſand of militia, he marched to Molviedro; which 
was ſurrendred to him by the governor brigadier Mahoni. Between this officer arid 
the Spaniſh general he excited ſuch jealouſies by dint of artifices not altogether 
juſtifiable even in war, that the duke of Arcos was more intent upon avoidit 
the ſuppoſed treachery of Mahoni than upon interrupting the earl's march to 
Valentia, where the inhabitants expreſſed uncommon marks of joy at his arrival. 
About this period a very obſtinate action happened at St. Iſtevan de Litera, 
where the chevalier D*Asfeldt with nine ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons, and 
as many battalions of French infantry, attacked colonel Wills at the head of a 
ſmallderachment; but, this laſt being ſupported by lieutenant- general Curingham, 
who was mortally wounded in the engagement, repulſed the enemy, tho 
three times his number, with the loſs of four hundred men killed upon t 
ſpot. The troops on both ſides fought with the moſt deſperate valour, keeping 
up their fire until the muzzles of their pieces met, and charging Weh other at 
the point of bayonet. The only misfortune that attended the Englifn arnis in 
the courſe of this year was the capture of the Baltic fleet home ward. bound, 
with their convoy of three ſhips of war, which were taken by the Dunkirk- 
ſquadron under the command of the count de St. Paul, thbugk he himſelf wWäs 
killed in the engagement. When an account of this advantage was communi- 
cated to the French king, he replied with a ſigh, Very well, I wiſh the = 8 
« were ſafe again in any Engliſh port, provided the count de St. Paul could b 
<© reſtored to life. After the death of the famous Du Bart, this officer was 
counted the beſt ſeaman in Fran eme. 
XL. The kingdom of England was now wholly engrofled*by the election 
of members for the new parliament. The Tories exerted” themſelves with 
great induſtry; and propagated the cry of the church's being in danger; a cty 
in which the Jacobites joined with great fervour: but, notwithſtanding all 
their efforts, in word and writing, a majority of Whigs was- returned; and 
: ra now 
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now, the lord Godolphin, who had hitherto maintained a neutrality, thouglit 


proper, openly. £2 counteriance that faction. By his intereſt co-operating: wich 


the, influence ot the. dutchels of Marlborough, Sir Nathan, Wright was de- 
| rived. th S al, which cn to Mr. William Cowper, with 


1 


the tit & of Jord-keeper.” This was a lawyer of good extraction, ſuperior ta- 


lents,,, engaging manners, and eminence in his profeſſion; He was ſtaunch to 
Whis Principles, and for many years had been conſidered as one of their beſt 
ſpeakers in the ; houſe of commons. The new parliament meeting on the 
A es day of October, a, violent conteſt aroſe about the choice of à ſpeaker. | 
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romley. was, ſupported. by the Tories, and the Whigs propoſed Mr. 
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her ſpeech repreſented the neceſſity of acting vigorouſly againſt France, 
as à 0 men enemy to the liberties of Europe: ſhe commended the fortitude 
of the duke of Savoy, which ſhe ſaid was without example: ſhe told them 


her intention was to expedite commiſſions, for treating of an union with Scot- 
| FR 14 | 
1 


d.: he earneſtly recommended an union of minds and affections among her 
people: The obſerved, that ſome perſons had endeavoured to foment animoſi- 
ties, and even ſuggeſted in print, that the eſtabliſhed church was in danger: 

e affirmed that ſuch people were enemies to her and to the kingdom, and 
meaned only to cover deſigns which they durſt not publicly own, by endea- 
vohring to diſtract the nation with unreaſonable and groundleſs diſtruſts and 
Jealoyhes : ſhe declared ſhe would always affectionately ſupport and countenance 
the church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed : that ſhe would inviolably main- 
rajn, the 'toleration ; that ſhe would promote religion and virtue, encourage 
trade, and every thing elſe that might make, them a happy and flouriſhing 
XL The majority in both houſes now profeſſed the ſame principles, 
8 well diſpoſed to ſupport the queen in all her deſigns. They firſt pre- 
ſented the uſual addreſſes, in the warmeſt terms of duty and affection. Then 
the commons drew up a ſecond, aſſuring her they would, to the utmoſt of 
their power, aſſiſt her in bringing the treaty of union to a happy concluſion. 
They deſired that the proceedings of the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, relating to 
the union and ſucceſſion, might be laid before the houſe. The lords had ſolli- 
cited the ſame ſatisfaction; and her majeſty promiſed to comply with their requeſt. 


The lower-houſe having heard and decided in ſome caſes of controverted elections, 


proceeded. to take into conſideration the eſtimates for the ſervice of the en- 


ſuing Fear, and granted the ſupplies without heſitation. In the houſe of lords, 
while the queen was preſent, lord Haverſham, at the end of a long ſpeech, in 
70 reflected upon the conduct of the duke of Marlborough, both on 
he Moſelle and in Brabant, moved for an addreſs to deſire her majeſty would 
invite the r heir to the crown of England, to come and reſide in 
the kingdom. This motion was earneſtly ſupported by the duke of Bucking- 
ham, the earls of Rocheſter, Nottingham, and Angleſey. They ſaid there 
was no method ſo effectual to ſecure the ſucceſſibn, as that of the ſfuc- 
ceſſor's being upon the ſpot, ready to aſſume and maintain his or her right 
againſt any pretender; and they obſerved, that in former times, when the 
throne of England was vacant, the firſt comer had always ſucceeded in his 
pretenſions, The propoſal was vehemently oppoſed by the Whigs, who knew 
| | it 


it was. difagreeable to the queen, whom they would not venture to diſoblige. 
They argued, that a er e the two courts de ve dliſtractions, 
and be attended with Wa ill conſequences; , and obſerved, that the princeſs 
Sophia had expreſſed; a full 
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ſatisfaction in the aſſurances of the queen, 'who Had 
promiſed to, maintain her title. The queſtion being put, was carried in tlie 
negative by a great majority. The deſign of the Tories in making this mo- 
tion, was to bring the other party in diſgrace, either with the queen or with 
the people. Their Joining in the meaſure would have given umbrage to their 
ſovereign 3. and, by oppoling it, they ran the riſque of incutring the poor, g 
odium, as enemies to the proteſtant ſucceſſion”: but the pretence of che Tories 
was fo thin, the nation ſa through it; and the ſole effect the motion pro- 
duced, was the queen's reſentment againſt the whole party. Burner, biſho of L 
Sarum, pettus: that proviſion might} be made for maintaining the! public 
quiet, in the interval between the queen's deceaſe, and the arrival of her ſuc- 
ceſſor: the motion was ſeconded by the lord · treaſurer; and a bill brought in f 
for the better ſecurity of her 1 ay fo perſon and government, and of the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown of England. By this act, a regency was appointed of the 
ſeven. perſons that ſhould poſſeſs the offices of archbiſhop of Canterbury, lord 
chancellor or lord. keeper, lord-treaſurer, lord preſident, lord privy-ſeal, lord 
high-admiral, and the lord- chief. juſtice of the queen's· bench. Their buſineſs 
was to proclaim the next ſucceſſor through the kingdom of England, and join 
with a certain number of perſons named as regents by the ſucceſſor, in three liſts, 
to be ſealed up and depoſited. with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord-keeper, 
d the, miniſter reſidentiary of Hanover. It was enacted, That theſe joint re- 
gencies ſhould conduct the adminiſtration z and that the laſt parliament, even 
though diſſolved, ſhould reaſſemble, and continue ſitting for ſix months after 
the deceaſe of her majeſty. The bill met with a warm oppoſition from the 
Tories, and did not paſs the upper-houſe without a proteſt. It was ſtill further 
obſtructed in the houſe of commons even by ſome of the Whig party, who were 
given to underſtand that the princeſs Sophia had expreſſed an inclination to re- 
ſide in England. Exceptions were likewiſe taken to that clauſe in the bill, 
enacting that the laſt parliament. ſhould be reaſſembled. They affirmed, that 
this was inconſiſtent with part of the act by which the ſucceſſion was at firſt 
ſettled ;. for, among; other limitations, the parliament had provided, that when 
the crown ſhould devolve to the houſe of Hanover, no man, who had either 
place or penſion, ſhould be capable of ſitting in the houſe of commons. After 
tedious diſputes and zealous altercation, they agreed that a certain number of 
offices ſhould be ſpecified as diſqualifying places. This ſelf-denying clauſe, 
and ſome other, amendments, produced conferences between the two houſes, 
and at length the bill paſſed by their mutual afſent. Lord Haverſham moved 
for an inquiry into the miſcarriages of the laſt campaign, hoping to find Tome 
foundation for. cenſure in; che conduct of the duke of Marlborough. But 
the propoſal. was rejected as, 1nvidious.z : and the two houſes preſented an addreſs 
to the queen, ring | ſhe would: preſerve. a good correſpondence among all 
the confederates. They likewiſe concurred in repealing the act by which 
the Scots had been alienated, and all the northern counties alarmed with the 
apprehenſion of a rupture between the two nations. The lord Shannon and 
brigadier Stanhope arriving with an account of the expedition to en, 
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the queen communieated the good news in a ſpeech to both houſes,” expreſſing 
her hope that they would enable her to proſecute the advantages which her 
arms had acquired. The commons were ſo well pleaſed with the tidings, that 
they forthwith granted two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds for her ma- 
jeſty's proportion in the expence of proſecuting the ſucceſſes already gained by 
king Charles III. for the recovery of the monärchy of Spain to the houſe of 
Auſtria. On the fifteenth day of November, the queen gave the royal aſſent 
to an act for exhibiting a bill to naturalize the princeſs Sophia, and the iſſue 
of her body. Nele graft! <Q n F 
S XLII. Theſe meaſures: being taken, the ſixth day of December was ap- 
pointed for enquiring into thoſe dangers to which the Tories affirmed the 
church was expoſed; and the queen attended in perſon to hear the debates on 
this intereſting ſubject. The earl of Rocheſter compared the expreſſions in the 
queen's, ſpeech. at the beginning of the ſeſſion, to the law enacted in the reign 
of Charles II. denouncing; the penalties of treaſon againſt thoſe who ſhould 
call the king a papiſt: for which reaſon, he ſaid; he always thought him of 
that perſuaſion. He affirmed, that the church's danger aroſe from the act of 
ſecurity in Scotland. the abſence of the ſucceſſor to the crown and the practice 
of occaſional conformity. He was anſwered by lord Hallifax, who, by way 
of recrimination, obſerved, that king Charles II. was a roman catholic, at 
leaſt his brother declared him a papiſt after his death: that his brother and ſuc- 
ceſſor was a known roman catholic, yet the church thought herſelf ſecure; 
and thoſe patriots. who ſtood up in its defence were diſcountenanced and pu- 
niſned: nay, when that ſucceſſor aſcended the throne, and the church was 
apparently in the moſt imminent danger, by the high commiſſion court and 
otherwiſe, the nation was then indeed generally alarmed; and every body 
knew who ſat in that court, and entered deeply into the meaſures which were 
then purſued. Compton biſhop: of London declared that the church was 
in danger, from profaneneſs, irreligon, and the licentiouſneſs of the preſs. 
He complained, that ſermons: were preached wherein rebellion was counte -' 
nanced, and reſiſtance to the higher powers encouraged. He alludèd to a 
ſermon preached before the lord mayor, by Mr. Hoadley, now biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, Burnet of Sarum ſaid the biſhop of London was the laſt man wha 
ought to complain of that ſermon ; for if the doctrine it contained was not 
good, he did not know what defence his lordſhip could make for his appear- 
ing in arms at Nottingham. He affirmed the church would be always ſubject 
to profaneneſs and irreligion; but that they were not now ſo flagrant as they 
uſually had been: he thought the ſociety ſet up for reformation in London, 
and other cities, had contributed conſiderably to the ſuppreſſion of vice; and 
he was ſure the corporation for propagating the goſpel had done a great deal 
towards inſtructing men in religion, by giving great numbers of books in 
practical divinity; by erecting libraries in country pariſhes; by ſending many 
able divines.to the foreign plantations, and founding ſchools to breed up chil- 
dren in the chriſtian knowledge; though to this expence very little had been 
contributed by thoſe who appeared ſa wonderfully zealous for the church, 
The archbiſhop of York expreſſed his apprehenſion of danger from the in- 
creaſe of diſſenters ; particularly from the many academies they had inſtituted : 
he moved that the judges might be/ conſulted with reſpect to the laws that 
were in force . ſuch ſeminaries, and by what means they might be ſup- 
| preſſed. 
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preſſed. Lord Wharton moved that the judges might alſo be conſulted about 
means of ſuppreſſing ſchools-and ſerhinaries held by nonjurors; in one of which 
the ſons of a noble lord in that [houſe had been educated. To this farcaſm the 
archbiſhop. replied, that his ſons were indeed taught by Mr. Ellis, a ſober, vir- 
tuous man; but hen he refuſed the oath of abjuration, they were immediately 
withdrawn from his inſtructions-. Lord Wharton proceeded to declare, that 
he had carefully peruſed a pamphlet intitled The Memorial,“ which was 
ſaid to contain a demonſtration that the church was in danger; but all he could 
learn was, that the duke of Buckingham, the earls of Rocheſter and Notting- 
ham, were out of place: that he remembered ſome of theſe noblemen ſat in 
the high-commiſſion court, and then made no complaint of the "church's 
being in danger. Patrick biſhop of Ely complained of the heat and paſſion 
manifeſted by the gentlemen belonging to the univerſities; and of the un- 
dutiful behaviour of the clergy towards their biſhops. He was ſeconded by 
Hough of Litchfield and Coventry, who added, that the inferior clergy ca- 
lumniated their biſhops, as if they were in a plot to deſtroy the church, and 
had compounded to be the laſt of their order. Hooper of Bath and Wells ex- 
patiated on the invidious diſtinction implied in the terms High church,” and 
« Low church.“ The duke of Leeds aſſerted, that the church could not be 
ſafe, without an act againſt occaſional conformity. Lord Somers recapitulated 
all the arguments which had been uſed on both ſides of the queſtion: he de- 
clared his on opinion was, that the nation was happy under a wiſe and juſt 
adminiſtration: that for men to raiſe groundleſs jealouſies at that juncture, 


could mean no leſs than an intention to embroil the people at home, and defeat the 5 


glorious deſigns of the allies abroad. The debate being finiſhed, the queſtion 
was put, Whether the church of England was in danger? and carried in the 
negative by a great majority: then the houſe reſolved, That the church of 
England as by law eſtabliſhed, which was reſcued from the extremeſt danger 
by Ling Wilkam III. of glotions'memory, is now, by God's bleſſing, under 
the happy reign of her majeſty, in a moſt ſafe and flouriſhing condition; and 
that whoever goes about to ſuggeſt or inſinuate that the church is in danger, 
under her majeſty's adminiſtration, is an enemy to the queen, the church, and 
the kingdom. Next day, the commons concurred in this determination, and joined 
the lords in an addreſs to the queen, communicating this reſolution, beſeech- 
ing her to take effectual meaſures for making it public; and alſo for punifh- 
ing the authors and ſpreaders of the ſeditious and ſcandalous reports of the 


church's being in danger. She accordingly iſſued a proclamation, containing 


the reſolution of the two houſes, and offering, a reward for diſcovering the 
author of the memorial of the church of England, and for apprehending David 
4 e eee oath to be the printer and publiſher 
af that ell. lglg | 4 29 ans 

-$ XLHI. After a ſhort adjournment, a committee of the lower-houſe pre- 
ſented the thanks of the commons to the duke of Marlborough, for his great 
ſervices performed to her majeſty and the nation in the laſt campaign, and for 
his prudent negotiations with her allies. This nobleman was in ſuch credit 
with the people, that when he propoſed a loan of five hundred thouſand pounds 
to the emperor, upon a branch of his revenue in Sileſia, the money was ad- 
vanced immediately by the merchants of London. The kingdom was- —_ 
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general were 


againſt each other. The 
e having drawn up a warm addreſs of thanks to the queen, for her 
| ectionate care of the church, the lower-houſe refuſed to concur; nor would 
1 they give any reaſon for their diſſent. They prepared another in a different 
Boyer. | 28 which was rejected by the archbiſhop. Then they agreed to divers re- 
Lockhart. ſolutions, aſſerting their right of having what they offered to the upper-houſe 
| Quiney- received by his grace and their lordſhips. In conſequence of this diſſenſion 
of Eu- the addreſs was dropped, and a ſtop put to all further communication between the 
Foacuieres, two houſes, The dean of Peterborough proteſted againſt the irregularities of the 
Tindal. lower-houſe, The queen, in a letter to the archbiſhop, ſignified her reſolu-- 
Hiſt. of the P. tion to maintain her ſupremacy, and the due ſubordination of preſbyters to 
— biſhops, She expreſſed her hope that he and his ſuffragans . ſhould act con- 
Burchet. formably to her reſolution, in which caſe they might be aſſured of the continuance 
Lives of the of her favour and protection: ſhe required him to impart this declaration to the 
Admirals. bjſhops and clergy, and to prorogue the convocation to ſuch time as ſhould 
Voltaire, appear moſt convenient. When he communicated this letter to the lower- 
houſe, the members were not a little confounded ; nevertheleſs, they would 
not comply with the prorogation, but continued to fit in defiance of her ma- 

jeſt * 46777 => 0-4 
An. Ch, 1706. 6 IV. The eyes of Great Britain were now turned upon a tranſaction of 
the utmoſt conſequence to the whole iſland ; namely, the treaty for an union 

of the two kingdoms of England and Scotland. The queen having N 
the commiſſioners + on both fides they met on the {ixteenth day of April, 


„Among other bills during this ſeſſion, ae e erer 
was an for abridging and reforming ſome Charles earl of Carlile, Edward earl of Orford, 

b 1 in the common law and in chancery. Charles viſcount Townſhend, Thomas lord Whar- 
+ The Engliſh commiſſioners were, Thomas ton, Ralph lord Grey, John lord Poulet, John 


Smi 

Sir John Holt chief. juſtice of the eee 

of Sir . eee the common 
eas, Sir orthey attorney | 
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in the council- chamber uf the Cockpit near Whitehall, which was the place 
appointed fur the conferences. Their commiſſions being opened and tead by 
the reſpective ſecretaries, and introductory ſpeeches being pronounced by the 
lord - kecper of England and the lord. chancellor of Scottand, they agreed to 
certain ꝑreliminary articles, importing, Tha all che propofals ſhould be made 
in writing, and every point, when agreed, reduced to writing: That no points 
ſuhould be obligatory, till all matters ſhould be adjuſted in ſuch à manner as 
would be proper to be laid before the queen and the two parliaments for their 
approbation : That a committee ſhould be appointed from each commiſſion to 
feviſe the minutes of what might paſs, before they ſhould be inſerted — 
boales by ther reſpectius ſecretaries; and that all the proceedings during t 
-veaty ſhould be kept ſecret. The Scots were inelined to à federal union, Tike 
that of the United Provinces: but the Engliſn were bent upon an incorpora- 
tion, ſo as that no Scottiſh parliament ſhould ever have power to repeal the ar- 

_ - ticles of the treaty. The lord-keeper propoſed, that the two Kingdoms of 

Exvygland and Scotland ſhould be for ever united into one realm, by the name of 
Gent Britain: That it ſnould be repreſented by one and the ſame parlament: 
and: That the ſueceſſſontof this monarchy, failing heirs of her majelty's ody, 2 
ſhouldꝭ be according to the limitations mentioned in the act of parliament — 
paſſed in the reign of king William, intituled, An act for the further Iimitatian 
of the crown, and the better ſecuring the rights and liberties of the ſubject. * 
The Scottiſh commiſſioners, in order to comply in ſome meaſure with the po- 3 
pular clamour of their nation, preſented a propoſal, implying that the ſuc -- 3 
Se ſiom th: the crown of Scotland ſhould be eſtabliſhed upon the ſame perſonsss 


mentionãd in the act of king William's reign: That the ſubjects of Scotland — 
ſhould for ever enjoy all the rights and privileges of the natives in England. 
and the dominions thereunto belonging; and, That the ſuhjects of England Saad 


Hhould enjoy the like rights and privileges in Scotland: Thar there ſhould. be a e 
free communication and intercourſe- of trade and navigation between. the, two 
Kingdoms; andiplatititions thereunto belonging; and that all laws and ſtatutes 
inceither kingdom, contrary to che terms of this union, Thould, be repea 
The Engliſh commiſſioners declined entering into any conſiderations upon the 

propoſals, deelaring themſelves fully convinced that nothing hut an intire union 
would fettle perfect and. laſting friendſhip between the two kingdoms. I 
Scots acquieſced in his reply, and both fides proceeded in the treaty, with 
Gut any other intervening diſpute. They were Tande Vice WY Wu queen, 


ho exhorted them to accelerate the articles of a treaty that would prove ſo 


5 0 R .. „ ent ter n #10 9 N 8 
Oodk, And Stephen Waller doctor of laws. fortt juſtice-eferk ; Sit Robe Basdadb af Maid. 
The Scottiſſ cõmmiſñoners were, James earl touti, Robert Stuart af Tilliculttie, lords of the 
of. Seafteld lord chancellor of Scotland, James ſefflon, Mr. Francis Montgomaty ane df the 
»ulte of Qusenſberry lord privy-ſeal, John earl commiſſicners of the treaſurys Sir Marid Dal: 
of Mar, and Hughtear-of London -principat ſe- rymple, ons ef ther auajetlyia felt Gir 
cretaries of ſtate, John enff oFSuthertind,” Johin AleXander Ogilvie. x cexyet-general,: Sir Patrick 
earl of Morton, Havid earl of Wemys, = Johufton proyoſt ob Edwmburghy Sir James Smolk 
carl of even, Joha ear of Stir,” Archibald carl lett of Bankill, George Lockhart of, Carnwath| 
of Roſeberry, Duvid eurt of Glaſgow, Ird Archi- William r 
bald Campbell, Thomas Viſcoun; Duplin, lord Grant, William Seton of Pinmicklen, ohm Clarit 
William Roſs, Sir Hu n preſident of f. Pennycooks Hugh, Montgomery, Daniel 
E arge, ue Ecke of Ofmiltun SU, and eee e 14s 1 
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| payed at preſent, as well as the monies ariſing 
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adyantageous to both kingdoms. At length they were finiſhed, arranged, and. 
mutually ſigned, on the twenty-ſecond of July, and next day preſented to her 
majeſty at the palace of St. James's, by the lord-keeper, in the name of the 
Engliſh commiſſioners ; while at the ſame time a ſealed copy of the inſtrument 
was likewiſe delivered by the lord-chancellor of Scotland; and each made a 
ſhort oration. on the ſubject, to which the queen returned a very gracious reply. 
That fame day ſhe dictated an order of council, that whoever ſhould be con- 
cerned in any diſcourſe or libel, or in laying wagers relating to the union, ſhould 
be proſecuted with the utmoſt rigour of the law. | | | | 
S XLYV. In this famous treaty it was ſtipulated, That the ſucceſſion to the 
united kingdom of Great-Britain ſhould be veſted in the princeſs Sophia, and 
her heirs, acording to the acts already paſſed in the parliament of England: 


That the united kingdom ſhould be repreſented by one and the fame parlia- 


ment: That all the ſubjects of Great Britain ſhould enjoy a communication of 
privileges, and advantages : That they ſhould have the ſame allowances, en- 
couragements, and drawbacks; and be under the fame prohibitions, reſtric- 
tions, and regulations, with reſpect to commerce and cuſtoms : That Scotland 
ſhould not be charged with the temporary duties on ſome certain commodities : 
That the ſum of three hundred, ninety-eight thouſand and eighty-five pounds 
ten ſhillings ſhould be granted to the Scots, as an equivalent for ack arts 
of the cuſtoms and exciſe charged upon that kingdom in conſequence of the 
union, as would be applicable to the payment of the debts of England, ac- 
cording to the proportion which the cuſtoms and exciſe of Scotland bore to 
thoſe of England : That, as the revenues of Scotland might increaſe, a further 
equivalent ſhould be allowed for ſuch proportion of the faid increaſe as ſhould 
be applicable to the payment of the debts of * That the ſum to be 

rom the future equivalents, 
ſhould be employed in reducing the coin of Scotland to the ſtandard and value 
of the Engliſh coin; in paying off the capital ſtock and intereſt due to the pro- 
prietors of the African company, which ſhould be immediately diſſolved ; in 
diſcharging all the public debts of the kingdom of Scotland, and in promoting 
and encouraging manufactures and fiſheries, under the direction of commil- 
ſioners to be appointed by her majeſty, and accountable to the parliament of 
Great-Britain : That the laws concerning public right, policy, and civil go- 
vernment, ſhould be the ſame throughout the whole united kingdom ; but that 


no alteration ſhould be made in laws which concerned private right, except 


for evident utility of the ſubjects within Scotland: That the court of ſeſſion, 
and all other courts of judicature in Scotland, ſhould remain as then conſtituted 
by the laws of that kingdom, with the ſame authority and privileges as before 


the union; ſubject, nevertheleſs, to ſuch rzgulations as ſhould be made by the 


parliament of Great Britain : That all heritable offices, ſuperiorities, heritable 


- juriſdictions, offices for life, and juriſdictions for life, ſhould be reſerved to 


the owners, as rights of property, in the ſame manner as then enjoyed by the 
laws of Scotland: That the rights and privileges of the royal boroughs in 
Scotland, ſhould remain intire after the union : That Scotland ſhould be re- 
preſented in the parliament of Great Britain, by ſixteen peers and forty-five 
commoners, to be elected in ſuch a manner as ſhould be ſettled by the preſent 
parliament of Scotland: T hat all peers of Scotland, and the ſucceſſors to their 

3 wy | honours 
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honours and dignities, ſhould, from and after. the union, be peers of Great 


Britain, and ſhould have rank and precedency next and immediately after the 
Engliſh peers of the like orders and degrees at the time of the union ; and before 
all peers of Great-Britain of the like orders and degrees, who might be created 
after the union: That they ſhould be tried as peers of Great Britain, and en- 
joy all privileges of peers, as fully as enjoyed by the peers of England, except 
the right and privilege of ſitting in the houſe of lords, and the privileges de- 
pending thereon, and particularly the right of ſitting upon the trials of peers : 
That the crown, ſceptre, and ſword of ſtate, the records of parliament, and all 
other records, rolls, and regiſters whatſoever, ſhould ſtill remain as they were, 
within that part of the united kingdom called Scotland : That all laws and 
ſtatutes in either kingdom, fo. far as they might be inconſiſtent with the terms 
of theſe articles, ſhould ceaſe and be declared void by the reſpective parhaments 


of the two kingdoms. Such is the ſubſtance of that treaty of union which was 


ſo eagerly courted by the Engliſh miniſtry, and proved ſo unpalatable to the 
generality of the Scottiſh notion, | i; SHR 


{ 
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8 5 0 H A P. IX. 
FE. N ' 5 ' 1 
$4; "Batthe of Noni, in which the Frenth are Dfchred:" ' 1. 75 ” + Jeu if 
Barcelona raiſed by the Engliſh feet. $ III. Prince Eugene obtains” 4 complete 
vicfory over the French ot Turin. & IV. Sir Cleudeſiey Shovel ſails with a re- 
-1nfor cement to Charles king of Spain. & V. The king of Sweden marches into 
Saxony & VI. The French king demands conferences for à peace. S VII. 
- Meeting of the Scottiſh parliament. & VIII. Violent oppoſition to the union. 
SIX. The' Scots in general averſe 10 the treaty. & X. Which 7s nevertheleſs 
confirmed in their parliament, & XI. Proceedings in the Engliſh parliament. 
S XII. We commons approve of the articles of the union. & XIII. The lords 
Paſs a bill for the ſecurity of the church of England. Arguments uſed againſt 
the articles' of the union. & XIV. Which, however, are confirmed by att of 
"parliament. & XV. The parliament revived by proclamation. &. XVI. The 
queen gives audience to a Muſcovite ambaſſador. & XVII. Proceedings in cou- 
vocation. & XVIII. France threatened with total ruin. & XIX. The allies 
are defeated at Almanza. & XX. Unſucceſsful attempt upon Toulon. & XXI. 
Sir Cloudefley Shovel wrecked on the rocks of Scilly. Weakneſs of the emperor 
on the Upper Rhine. & XXII. Interview between the king of Sweden and the _ 
duke of Marlborough. & XXIII. Inative campaign in the Netherlands. - 
$ XXIV. Harley begins to form a party againſt the duke of Marlborough. 
XXV. The nation diſcontented with the Whig miniſtry. & XXVI. Meeting 
of the firſt Britiſh parliament. & XXVII. Inquiry into the tate of the war in 
Spain. & XXVIII. Gregg, a clerk in the ſecretary's office, detected in a cor- 
reſpondence with the French miniſtry. & XXIX. Harley reigns his employment. 
XXX. The pretender embarks at Dunkirk for Scotland. & XXXI. His 
defign is defeated. & XX XII. State of the nation at that period. & XXXUI. 
Parliament diſſolved. & XXXIV. The French ſurpriſe Ghent and Brupes. 
$ XXXV. They are routed at Oudenarde. & XXXVI. The allies inveſt Liſte. 
'$ XXXVII. They defeat a large body of French forces at Wynendale. The 
" elefior of Bavaria attacks Bruſſels. & XXXVIII. Liſe ſurrendered, Ghent 
taken, and Bruges abandoned. & XXXIX. Conqueſt of Minorca by general 
Stanhope. S XL. Rupture between the pope and the emperer. & XLI. Death 
of prince George of Denmark. & XLII. The new parliament aſſembled. 
$XLIII. Naturalization bill. S XLIV. Ad of grace. & NLV. Diſpute 
about the Muſcovite ambaſſador compromiſed. | 


$1. HILE this treaty was on the carpet at home, the allied arms 
| W proſpered ſurpriſingly in the Netherlands, in Spain, and in Pied- 
mont. The French king had reſolved to * very conſider- 
able efforts in theſe countries; and indeed, at the beginning of the campaign his 
armies were very formidable. He hoped, that by the reduction of Turin and 
Barcelona the war would be extinguiſhed in Italy and Catalonia, He knew he 
could out number any body of forces that prince Lewis of Baden ſhould aſſem- 
ble on the Rhine; and, he reſolved to reinforce his army in Flanders, ſo as to 
be in a condition to act — againſt the duke of Marlborough. This 
- nobleman 
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nobleman repaired to Holland in the latter end of April; and conferred with the 
ſtates- general. Then he aſſembled the army between Borchloen and Groef- 
Waren, and found it amounted! to ſeyenty-four battalions of foot, and one 
hundred and twenty-three ſquadrons of horſe and dragoons, well furniſhed with 
artillery and pontoons. The court of France having received intelligence, that. 
the Daniſh and Pruſſian troops had not yet joined the confederates, ordered the 
elector of Bavaria and the marechal de Villeroy to attack them before the junc- 
tion could be effected. In purſuance of this order they paſſed the Deule on the 
nineteenth day of May, and poſted themſelves at Tirlemont, being ſuperior in 
number to the allied army. There they were joined by the horſe of the army, 
commanded by marechal Marſin, and encamped between Tirlemont and Ju- 
doigne. On Whitſunday, early in the morning, the duke of Marlborough 
advanced with his army in eight columns towards the village of Ramillies, being 
by this time joined by the Danes; and, he learned, that the enemy were in 
march to give him battle. Next day the French generals perceiving the con- 
federates ſo near them, took poſſeſſion of a ſtrong camp, their right extending 
to the Tomb of Hautemont on the ſide of the Mehaigne; their left to Ander- 
kirk; and, the village of Ramillies being near their center. The confederate 
army was drawn up in order of battle, with the right wing near Foltz on 
the brook of Yauſe,. and the left by the village of Franquenies, which the 
enemy had occupied. The duke ordered lieutenant-general Schultz, with 
twelve battalions and twenty pieces of cannon to begin the action, by attacking 
Ramillies, which was ſtrongly fortified with artillery. At the ſame time velt- 
marechal Overkirk, on the left, commanded colonel Wertmuller, with four 
battalions and two pieces of cannon, to diſlodge the enemy's infantry poſted 
among the hedges of Franquenies. Both theſe orders were ſucceſsfully exe- 
cuted. , The Dutch and Daniſh horſe of the left wing charged with great vi- 
gour and intrepidity; but were ſo roughly handled by the troops of the French 

ing's houſhold, that they began to give way, when the duke of Marlborough 
ſuſtained them with the body of reſerve, and twenty ſquadrons drawn from the 
right, where a moraſs prevented them from acting. In the mean time, he in 
perſon rallied ſome of the broken ſquadrons, in order to renew the charge, when 
his own horſe falling, he was ſurrounded by-the enemy, and muſt have been 
either killed or taken priſoner, had not a body of infantry come ſeaſonably to 
his relief. When he remounted his horſe, the head of colonel Brienfield, his 
gentleman of the horſe, was carried off by a cannon-ball while he held the 
duke's ſtirrup. Before the reinforcement” arrived, the beſt part of the French 
mouſquetaires were cut in pieces. All the troops. poſted” in Ramillies were 
either killed or taken. The reſt of the enemy's infantry began to retreat in to- 
lerable order, under cover of the cavalry on their left wing, which formed 
themſelves in three lines between Offuz-and Anderkirk; but, the Enghſh horſe 
having found means to, paſs. the rivulet which divided them from the enemy, 
fell upon them with ſuch impetuoſity, that they abandoned their foot, and were 
terribly ſlaughtered in the village of Anderkirk. They now gave way on all 
ſides. The horſe fled three different ways; but, were ſo cloſely, purſued, that 
very few eſcaped. The elector of Bavaria and the marechal de Villeroy faved 
themſelves with the utmoſt difficulty. Several waggons of the enemy's 
vanguard breaking down in a narrow pals, obſtructed the way in ſuch a manner, 
| that 
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that the baggage and artillery could not proceed; nor could their troops defile 
in order. The victorious horſe being informed of this accident, prefled on 
them ſo vigorouſly, that great numbers threw down their arms and ſubmitted. 
The purſuit was followed thro' Judoigne till two o'clock in the morning, five 

agues from the field of battle, and within two of Louvaine. In a word, the 
confederates obtained a complete victory. They took the enemy's baggage and 
artillery, about one hundred and twenty colours or ſtandards, ſix hundred 
officers, ſix thouſand private ſoldiers; and about eight thouſand were killed 
or wounded. Prince Maximilian, and prince Monbaſon loſt their lives; the 
major - generals Palavicini and Mezieres were taken, together with the marquiſſes 
de Bar, de Nonant, and de la Baume, fon of the marechal de Tallard, monſieur de 
Montmorency, nephew to the duke of Luxembourg; and many other perſons of 
diſtinction. The loſs of the allies did not exceed * thouſand men, including 
prince Lewis of Heſſe and Mr. Bentinck, who were flain in the engagement. 
The French generals retired with precipitation to Bruſſels, while the allies took 
poſſeſſion of Louvaine, and next day encamped at Bethlem. The battle of Ra- 
millies was attended with the immediate conqueſt of all Brabant. The cities 
of Louvaine, Mechlin, Bruſſels, Antwerp, Ghent, and Bruges, ſubmitted with- 
out reſiſtance, and acknowledged king Charles. Oſtend, though ſecured by a 
ſtrong garriſon, was ſurrendered after a ſiege of ten days. Menin, eſteemed the 
moſt finiſhed fortification in the N — and guarded by ſix thouſand men, 
met with the ſame fate. The garriſon of Dendermonde ſurrendered themſelves 
priſoners of war; and Aeth ſubmitted on the ſame conditions. The French 
troops were diſpirited. The city of Paris was overwhelmed with conſternation: 
Lewis affected to bear his misfortunes with calmneſs and compoſure: but, the 
conſtraint had ſuch an effect upon his conſtitution, that his phyſicians thought 
it neceſſary to preſcribe frequent bleeding, which he accordingly underwent. 
At his court no mention was made of military tranſactions: all was ſolemn, 
ſilent, and reſerved. | WE: e 

$ II. Had the iſſue of the campaign in Catalonia been ſuch as the begin- 
ning ſeemed to prognoſticate, the French king might have in ſome meaſure con- 
ſoled himſelf for his diſgraces in the Netherlands. On the ſixth day of April 
king Philip, at the head of a numerous army, undertook the ſiege of Barcelona, 
while the count de Thoulouſe blocked it up with a powerful ſquadron. The inha- 
bitants, animated by the preſence of king Charles, made a vigorous defence; 
and, the garriſon was reinforced with ſome troops from Gironne and other 


places. But, after the fort of Montjuic was taken, the place was ſo hard preſſed, 


that Charles ran the utmoſt riſque of falling into the hands of the enemy ; for, 
the earlof Peterborough, who had marched from Valencia with two thouſand men, 
found it impracticable to enter the city. Nevertheleſs, he maintained his poſt 
upon the hills; and, with ſurpriſing courage and activity kept the beſiegers in 
continual alarm. At length, Sir John Leake failed from Liſbon with thirty 
ſhips of the line; and, on the eighth day of May arrived in ſight of Barcelona. 
The French admiral no ſooner received intelligence of his approach, than he ſet 
fail for Toulon. In three days after his departure king Philip abandoned the 
ſiege, and retired in great diſorder, leaving behind his tents, with the ſick and 
wounded. On the fide of Portugal the duke of Berwick was left with ſuch an 


inconſiderable force as proved inſufficient to defend the frontiers. The _ of 
way 
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Galway, with an army of twenty thouſand men, undertook. the ſiege of Alcantara 


and, in three days the garriſon, conſiſting of four thouſand men, were made pri - 
ſoners of war. Then he marched. to- Placentia, and advanced as far as the 


bridge of Almaras; but, the Portugueſe would penetrate no farther; until they 
ſhould know the fate of Barcelona. When they underſtood the ſiege was raiſed, 
they conſented to proceed to Madrid. Philip, gueſſing their intention, ; poſted 


to that capital, and ſent his queen with all his valuable effects to Burgos, whither 
he followed her in perſon, after having deſtroyed every thing that he could not 
carry away. About the latter end of June the earl of Galway entered the city 
without reſiſtance; but, the Spaniards were extremely mortified to ſee an army 


of Portuguſe, headed by an heretic, in poſſeſſion of their capital. King Charles 
loitered away his time in Barcelona, until his competitor recovered his ſpirits, 
and received ſuch reinforcements as enabled him to return to Madrid, with an 
army equal to that commanded by the earl of Galway. This general made a 
motion towards Arragon, in order to facilitate his conjunction with Charles, 
who had ſet out by the way of Saragoſſa, where he was acknowledged as ſovereign 
of Arragon and Valencia. In the beginning of Auguſt he arrived at the Por- 
tugueſe camp, with a ſmall reinforcement; and, in a few days was followed 
by the earl of Peterborough, at the head of five hundred dragoons. - The two 


armies were now pretty equal in point of number; but, as each expected further 


reinforcements, neither choſe to hazard an engagement. The earl of Peter- 
borough, who aſpired to the chief command, and hated the prince of Lich- 
tenſtein, who enjoyed the confidence of king Charles, retired in diſguſt ; and, 
embarking on board of an Engliſh ſhip of war, ſet ſail for Genoa. © The Eng- 
liſh fleet continued all the ſummer in the Mediterranean : they ſecured Cartha- 
gena, which had declared ſor Charles: they took the town of Alicant by aſſault, 
and the caſtle by capitulation. Then failing out of the Streights, one ſquadron 
was detached to the Weſt · Indies, another ordered to lie at Liſbon, and the 
reſt were ſent home to England. 

$ III. Fortune was not more propitious to the French in Italy than in Flan- 
ders. The duke of Vendome having been called to aſſume the command in 


Flanders after the battle of Ramillies, the duke of Orleans was placed at the 


head of the army in Piedmont, under the tutorage and direction of the mare- 
chal de Marſin. They were ordered to beſiege Turin, which was accordingly 
inveſted in the month of May; and, the operations carried on till the 
beginning of September. Great preparations had been made for this ſiege. 
Ir was not undertaken until the duke of Savoy had rejected all the offers of 
the French monarch, which were ſufficient to have ſhaken a prince of leſs cou- 
rage and fortitude. The duke de la Feuillade having finiſhed the lines of circum- 
vallation and contravallation, ſent his . general with a trumpet, 
to offer paſſports and a guard for the removal of the dutcheſs and her children. 
The duke of Savoy replied, that he did not intend to remove his family; and, 
that the marechal might begin to execute his maſter's orders whenever he ſhould 
think fit: but, when the ſiege began with uncommon fury, and the French fired 
red- hot balls into the place, the two dutcheſſes, with the young prince and prin- 
ceſſes, quitted Turin, and retired to Quieraſco, from whence they were conducted 
through many dangers into the territories of Genoa, The duke himſelf forſook 
his capital, in order to put himſelf at the head of his cavalry ; and, was ering 
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Adige, the Mincio, and the * and formed ſuch lines and intrenchments as 
he imagined would effectually hinder the Imperial general from arriving in time 
to relieve the city of Turin. But the prince ſurmounted all oppoſition, paſſed four 
great rivers in deſpite of the enemy; and reached the neighbourhood of Turin 
© on the thirteenth day of Auguſt. There being joined by the duke of Savoy, 
he paſſed the Po between Montcalier and Cavignan. On the fifth day of Sep- 
tember they took a convoy of eight hundred loaded mules : next day they paſted 
the Doria, and encamped with the right on the bank of that river before Pia- 
neſſa, and the left on the Stura before the Veneria. The enemy were intrenched, 
having the Stura on their right, the Doria on their left, and the convent of ca- 
puchins, called Notre Dame de la Campagne, in their center. When prince Eugene 
approached Turin, the duke of Orleans propoſed to march out of the intrench- 
ments, and give him battle; and this propoſal was ſeconded by all the general- 
officers, except Marſin, who, finding the duke determined, produced an order 
from the French king, commanding the duke to follow the marechal's advice. 
The court of Verſailles was now become afraid of hazarding an engagement 
againſt thoſe who had ſo. often defeated their armies z and this officer had pri- 
vate inſtructions to keep within the trenches. On the ſeventh day of September 
the confederates marched up to the intrenchments of the French, in eight co- 
lumns, through a terrible fire from forty pieces of artillery, and were formed 
in order of battle within half-cannon ſhot of the enemy. Then they advanced 
to the attack with ſurpriſing reſolution, and met with ſuch a warm reception as 
ſeemed to ſtop their progreſs. Prince Eugene perceiving, this check, drew his 
{word, and putting himſelf at the head of the battalions on the left, forced the 
intrenchments at the firſt charge. The duke of Savoy met with the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs in the center, and on the right near Luſcingo. The horſe advanced thro? 
the intervals of the foot, left for that purpoſe ; and breaking in with vaſt impe- 
tuoſity, completed the confuſion of the enemy, who were: defeated on all hands, 
and retired with precipitation to the other ſide of the Po, while the duke of 
Savoy entered his capital in triumph. Ihe duke of Orleans exhibited repeated 
proots of the moſt intrepid courage; and received ſeveral wounds in the engage- 
ment. Marechal de Marlin fell into the hands of the victors, histhigh being ſhat- 
tered with a ball, and died in a few hours after the amputation. Of the French 
army about five thouſand men were ſlain on the field of battle: a great number 
of officers, and upwards of ſeven thouſand men were taken, together with two 
hundred and fifty - five pieces of cannon, one hundred and eighty mortars, an 
incredible quantity of ammunition, all the tents and baggage, five thouſand 
beaſts of burthen, ten thouſand Et WANs. un. to thirteen regiments of dra- 
goons, and the mules of the commiſlary-general ſo richly laden, that this part 


of the booty alone was valued at three millions of livres. The loſs of the con- 
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| federates/did not exceed three thouſand men killed or diſabled in the action, 
beſides about the ſame number of the garriſon of Turin, which had fallen ſince the 
beginning of the ſiege This was ſuch a fatal ſtroke to the intereſt of Lewis, 
that madame de Maintenon would not venture to make him fully acquainted 
with the ſtate of his affairs. He was told, that the duke of Orleans had raiſed 

the ſiege of Turin at the approach of prince Eugene; but he knew not that his 

own army was, defeated and ruined. The ſpirits of the French were a little 
comforted in conſequence of an advantage gained about this time, hy the count 
de Medavy-grancey, who commanded a body of troops left in the Mantuan ter- 
ritories. He ſurpriſed the prince of Heſſe in the neighbourhood of Caſtiglione, 
and obliged him to retire to the Adige with the loſs of two thouſand men; but this 
victory was attended with no conſequence in their favour. The duke of Orleans 


retreated into Dauphine, while the French garriſons were driven out of every 


place they occupied in Piedmont and Italy, except Cremona, Valenza, and the 
caſtle of Milan, which were blocked up by the confederates. | 49 
8 IV. Over and above theſe diſaſters which the French ſuſtained in the courſe 
of this campaign, they were "miſerably alarmed by the project of an invaſion 
from Britain, Demed by the marquis de Guiſcard, who, actuated by a fam ily- 
diſguſt, had abandoned his country, and become a partiſan of the confederates. 
He was declared a lieutenant · general in the emperor's army, and came over to 
London, after having ſettled a correſpondence with the malcontents in the 
ſouthern parts of France. He inſinuated himſelf into the friendſhip of Henry 
St. John, ſecretary of war, and other perſons of diſtinction. His ſcheme of in- 
vading France was approved by the Britiſh miniſtry; and he was promoted to the 
command of a regiment of dragoons deſtined for that ſervice. About eleven 
thouſand; men were embarked under the conduct of earl Rivers, with a large 
train of artillery; and the combined ſquadrons, commanded by Sir Cloudeſley 
Shovel, ſet fail from Plymouth on the thirteenth day of Auguſt. Next day 
they were forced into Torbay by contrary winds ; and there they held a council 
of war to concert their operations, when they diſcovered, that Guiſcard's plan 
was altogether chimerical, or at leaſt founded upon ſuch flight aſſurances and 
conjectures, as could not juſtify their proceeding to execution, An expreſs was 
immediately diſpatched to the admiralty, with the reſult of this council; and, 
in the mean time, letters arrived at court from the earl of Galway, after his re- 
treat from Madrid to Valencia, ſolliciting ſuccours with the moſt earneſt in- 
treaties. - The expedition to France was immediately poſtponed; and Sir 
Cloudeſley Shovel was ordered to make the beſt of his way for Liſbon, there 
to take ſuch meaſures as the ſtate of the war in Spain ſhould render neceſſary. 
Guiſcard and his officers. being ſet on ſhore, the fleet ſailed with the firſt fair 
wind, and towards the latter end of October arrived at Liſbon. On the twenty- 
eighth day of the next month the king of Portugal died, and his eldeſt ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor being but eighteen: years of age, was even more than his father influenced 
by a miniſtry, which had private connexions with the court of Verſailles; Ne- 
vertheleſs, Sir Cloudeſley Shovel and earl Rivers, being preſſed by letters from 
king Charles and the earl of Galway, failed to their aſſiſtance in the beginning 
of January) and on the twenty- eighth arrived at Alicant, from whence the earl 
of Rivers proceeded by land to Valencia, in order to aſſiſt at a general council 
of war. The operations of the IG: campaign being concerted, and the 
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army joined by | the: reinforcement from England, earl Rivers diſſiking the 
country, returned writh the admiral to Liſoon . 2 
V. Poland was at length delivered from the preſence of the king of 
EY who in the beginning of September ſuddenly marched through Luſatia 
into Saxony; and in a little time layed that whole electorate under contribution. 
Auguſtus being thus cut off from all reſource, reſolved to obtain peace on the 
Swede's own terms, and engaged in a ſecret treaty for this purpoſe. In the 
mean time the Poles and Muſcovites attacked the Swediſh forces at Kaliſh in 
Great Poland; and by dint of number routed them with great ſlaughter. Not- 
withſtanding this event, Auguſtus ratified the treaty, by which he acknow- 
ledged. Staniſlaus as true and righrful king of Poland, reſerving to himſelf no 


more than the empty title of ſovereign. + The confederates were not a little 


alarmed to find Charles in the heart of Germany; and the French court did not 
fail to court his alliance: but he continued on the reſerve againſt all their fol- 
licitations. Then they implored his mediation for a peace; and he anſwered, 
chat he would interpoſe his good offices, as ſoon as he ſhould know they would 
be agreeable to the engaged in the grand alliance. oO 

8 VI. The pride of Lewis was now humbled to ſuch a degree as might have ex- 
cited the compaſſion of his enemies. He employed the elector of Bavaria to write 
letters in his name to the duke of Marlborough and the deputies of the ſtates- 
general, containing propoſals for opening a congreſs. He had already tampered; 
with the Dutch, in a memorial preſented by the marquis D' Alegre. He likewiſe 
beſought the pope to interpoſe in his behalf. He offered to cede either Spain 
and the Weſt - Indies, or Milan, Naples, and Sicily to king Charles; to give up 
a barrier for the Dutch in the Netherlands; and to indemnify the duke of Savoy 
for the ravages that had been committed in his dominions. Though his real 
aim was peace, yet he did not deſpair of being able to excite ſuch jealouſies 
among the confederates, as might ſhake the baſis of their union. His hope 
was not altogether diſappointed. The court of Vienna was fo much alarmed at 
the offers he had made, and the reports circulated by his emiſſaries, that the 
emperor reſolved to make himſelf maſter of Naples before the allies ſhould have 
it in their power to cloſe with the propoſals of France. This was the true mo- 
tive of his concluding a treaty with Lewis in the fucceeding winter, by which the 
Milaneſe was entirely evacuated, and the French king at liberty to employ thoſe 
troops in making ſtrong efforts againſt the confederates in Spain and the Nether- 
lands. The Dutch were intoxicated with ſucceſs, and their penſionary Heinſius 
intirely influenced by the duke of Marlborough, who found his account in the 
continuance of the war, which at once gratified his avarice and ambition; for, 


all his great qualities were obſcured by the ſordid paſſion: of accumulating 


wealth. During the whole war the allies never had ſuch an opportunity as they 
now enjoyed, to bridle the power of France effectually, and ſecure the liberties. 


af the empire z- and indeed, if their real deſign was to eſtabliſſi an equal ba- 


lance between the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, it could not have been 


better effected than by dividing the Spaniſh monarchy between theſe two po- 


tentates. The acceſſion of Spain, with all its appendages, to either, would have 


deſtroyed the æquilibrium which the | allies propoſed to eſtabliſh. © Bur, 


other motives contributed to a continuation of the war. The powers of the 
oonfederacy were fired with the ambition of making conqueſts; and England 
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in particular thought herſelf intitled to an indemnification for the immenſe ſums 
ſhe had expended.” Animated by theſe concurring conſiderations, queen Anne 
and the ſtates · general rejected the offers of France; and declared, that they 
would not enter into any negotiation for peace, except in concert — 
S VII. The Tories of England began to meditate ſchemes of oppoſition 
againſt the duke of Marlborough. They looked upon him as a ſelfiſh noble- 
man, who ſacrificed the intereſt of the nation in protracting a ruinous war for 


his own private advantage. They fſaw their country oppreſſed with am increai- 


ing load of taxes, which they apprehended would in a little time become an in- 
tolerable burden; and they did not doubt but at this period ſuch terms: might be 
obtained as would fully anſwer the great a of the confederacy. This, indeed, 
was the prevailing opinion among all the ſenſible people of the nation ho were 
not particularly intereſted in the proſecution of the war, either by being connected 
with the general, or in ſome ſhape employed in the management of the finances. 
The Tories were likewiſe inſtigated by a party-ſpirit againſt Marlborough, who, 
by means of his wife, was in full poſſeſſion of the queen's confidence, and 
openly patronized the Whig faction. But, the attention of people in general 
was now turned upon the Scottiſh parliament, which took into conſideration 
the treaty of union lately concluded between the commiſſioners of both king. 
.doms. On the third day of October the duke of Queenſberry, as high · com- 
miſſioner, produced the queen's letter, in which ſhe expreſſed her hope, that the 
terms of the treaty would be acceptable to her parliament of Scotland. She 
ſaid, an intire and perfect union would be the ſolid foundation of a laſting peace: 
it would ſecure their religion, liberty, and property, remove the animoſities chat 
prevailed among themſelves, and the jealouſies that ſubſiſted between the two 
nations. It would increaſe their ſtrength, riches, and commerce: the whole 
iſland would be joined in affection, and free from all apprehenſion of different 
intereſts: it would be enabled to reſiſt all its enemies, ſupport the proteſtant 
intereſt every where, and maintain the liberties of Europe. She renewed her 
aſſurance of maintaining the government of their church; and told them, that 
now they had an opportunity of taking ſuch ſteps as might be ne for its 
ſecurity after the union. She demanded the neceſſary ſupplies. She obſerved, 
that the great ſucceſs with which God Almighty had b her arms, afforded 
the nearer proſpect of a happy peace, with which they would enjoy the full 
advantages of this union; that they had no reaſon to doubt but the parlia- 
ment of England would do all that ſhould be neceſſary on their part, to con- 
Krm the union; and ſhe recommended calmneſs and unanimity in deliberat- 
ing on this great and weighty affair, of ſuch conſequence to the whole iſland 
of Great · Britain. e Bat e n een ne, 
FS VIII. Hicherto the articles of the union had been induſtriouſſy concealed 
from the knowledge of the people: but, the treaty being recited in parliatnent, 
and the particulars divulged, ſuch a flame was kindled through the whole na- 
tion, as had not appeared ſince the reſtoration. The cavaliers or Jacobites had 
always foreſeen; that this union would extinguiſfi all their hopes of a revolution 
in favour of a pretender. The nobility found themſelves degraded in point of 
dignity: and infſuence, by being excluded from their ſeats in parliamenti The 
trading part of the nation beheld their commerce! ſaddled with heavy duties and 
reſtrictions, and conſidered the privilege of trading to the Engliſh plantations 
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were exaſperated at a coalition, by which their parliament was annihilated and 


their credit deſtroyed. The people in general exclaimed, that the dignity of 
their crown was betrayed; that the independency- of their nation had fallen a 
facrifice to treachery and corruption : that whatever conditions might be ſpe- 


ciouſly offered, they could not expect they. would be obſerved by a parliament 


in which the Engliſh had ſuch a majority. They exaggerated the dangers to which 


the conſtitution. of their church would be expoſed from a bench of biſhops, 
and a parliament of epiſcopalians. This conſideration alarmed the preſbyterian 
miniſters to ſuch a degree, that they employed all their power and credit in 
waking the reſentment of their hearers againſt the treaty, which produced an 


_ univerſal ferment, among all ranks of people. Even the moſt rigid puritans | 


joined the cavaliers in expreſſing their deteſtation of the union; and, laying: 
aſide their mutual animoſities, promiſed; to co- operate in oppoſing a meaſure: 
ſo ignominious and prejudicial to their country. In parliament the oppoſition 
was headed by. the dukes of Hamilton and Athol, and the marquis of Annan-' 
dale. The firſt of theſe noblemen had wavered ſo much in his conduct, that it 
is difficult to aſcertain his real political principles. He was generally ſup- 
poſed to favour the claim of the pretender; but he was afraid of embarking 
too far in his cauſe, and avoided violent meaſures in the diſcuſſion of this 


treaty, leſt he ſhould incur the reſentment of the Engliſh parliament, and forfeit 
the eſtate he poſſeſſed in that kingdom, Athol was more forward in his profeſſions 
of attachment to the court of St. Germain's; but, he had leſs ability, and his 


zeal was ſuppoſed to have been inflamed by reſentment againſt the miniſtry. 


Tbe debates upon the different articles of the treaty. were carried on with great 


heat and vivacity; and many ſhrewd arguments were uſed againſt this ſcheme 
of an incorporating union. One member affirmed, that it would furniſh a 
handle to any aſpiring prince to overthrow. the liberties of all Britain; for, if 
the parliament of Scotland could alter, or rather ſubvert its conſtitution, this 
eircumſtance might be a precedent for the parliament of Great - Britain to aſſume 
the ſame power: that the repreſentatives for Scotland would, from their poverty, 
depend upon thoſe who poſſeſſed the means of corruption; and, having ex- 
preſſed ſo little concern for the ſupport of their own conſtitution, would 

very little-regard to that of any other. What! (ſaid the duke of Hamilton) 
« ſhall we in half an hour give up what our forefathers maintained with their 
« lives and fortunes for many ages? Are here none of the deſcendants of thoſe 
<« worthy, patriots, who defended the liberty of their country againſt all in- 
« yaders; who aſſiſted the great king Robert Bruce to reſtore the conſtitu- 


tion, and revenge the falſhood of England and ufurpation of Baliol ? Where 


« are the Douglaſſes and Campbells? Where are the peers, where are the ba- 
e .rons, once the bulwark of the nation? Shall we yield up the ſovereignty and 
« jindependency of our country, when we are commande by thoſe we repre- 
« ſent, to preſerve the ſame, and aſſured of their aſſiſtance to ſupport us? The 
duke of Athol proteſted againſt an, incorporating union, as contrary to the ho- 
nour, intereſt, fundamental laws, and conſtitution of the Kingdom of Scotland, 
the birthright of the peers, the rights and privileges of the barons and bo- 
roughs,. and to the claim of right, property, and liberty of the ſubjects. To 
this proteſt nineteen peers and forty-ſix commoners adhered. The earl mareſ- - 
chal entered a proteſt, importing, that no perſon being ſucceſſor to the crown 
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of England ſhould inherit that of Scotland, without ſuch preyious limitations 


as might ſecure. the honour and ſovereignty of the Scottiſſi crown and Kings ' 


dom, the frequency and power of parliament, the en liberty, and trad 
of the nation, from Engliſh-or any en influence. He was ſeconded by ſix 


and forty members. With regard to the third article of the union, ſtipulating, {1 
that both kingdoms ſhould be repreſented by one and the ſame parliament, the 


country-party obſerved, that by aſſenting to this expedient, they did in effect 


that in all nations there are fundamentals which no power whatever can alter: 
that the rights and privileges of parliament being one of theſe fundamentals 
among the Scots, no parliament, or any other power could ever legally prohibit 
of its right f 
ſicting or voting in parliament, or give up the rights and privileges of parlia* 
ment: but, that by this treaty the parliament of Scotland was intirely 2 Of. 
t ſu 


the meeting of parliaments, or deprive any of the three eſtates 0 


its rights and privileges ſacrificed, and thoſe, of the Engliſh parliament fubſti- 


tuted in their place. They argued, that though the legiſlative power in parlia- 
ment was regulated and determined by a majority of voices; yet the giving up 
the conſtitution, with the rights and privileges of the nation, was not ſubject ro 
ſuffrage, being founded on dominion and property; and therefore could not be 


legally ſurrendered without the conſent of every perſon who had a right to elect 
and be repreſented in parliament. They affirmed, that the obligation layed on 


the Scottiſh members to reſide ſo long in London in attendance on the Britiſh 


parliament, would drain Scotland of all its money, impoveriſh the members, 
and ſubject them to the temptation of being corrupted. Another proteſt was 


entered by the marquis of Annandale. againſt an incorporating union, as being 
odious to the people, ſubyerſive of the conſtitution, ſovereignty, and claim of 
right, and threatening ruin to the church as by law eſtabliſned. Fifty-two mem- 
bers joined in this proteſtation. Almoſt every article produced the moſt inflan- 
matory diſputes. The lord Belhaven enumerated the miſchiefs which would 


attend the union, in a pathetic ſpeech that drew tears from the audience, and is 
at 2 — day looked upon as a prophecy by great part of the Scottiſh nation. Ad- 
dreſſes againſt the treaty were Prpjented to parliament by the convention of bo- 
roughs, the commiſſioners of the general- aſſembly, the company trading to 
Africa and the Indies, as well as from ſeveral ſhires, ſtewartries, boroughs, 
towns, and pariſhes, in all the different parts of the kingdom, without diſtinc- 
tion of Whig or Tory, epiſcopalian or preſbyterian. The earl of Buchan for the 
peers, Lockhart of Carnwath for the barons, Sir Walter Stuart in behalf of the 
peers, barons, and boroughs; the earls of Errol and Mareſchal for themſelves, 
as Wghrconfable and carl-marſhal, of the kingdom, proteſted ſeverally againſt 


the treaty of 1 


union. 5 | | 

$ IX. While this oppoſition, raged within doors, the reſentment of the 

ople roſe, to tranſports, of fury and revenge. The more rigid preſbyterians, 
2 by the name of Cameronians, choſe officers, formed themſelves 
into regiments, provided horſes, arms, and ammunition, and marching 
to 9 5 5 urned the articles of the union at the market: croſs, juſtify- 
ing their conduct in a public declaration. They made a, tender of their 
attachment to duke Hamilton, from whom they received encouragement in 


ſecret. They reconciled themſelves to the epiſcopalians and the cavaliers. 


| They 


- 
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reſolved to take the route to Edinburgh, and diſſolve the parliament; 
the duke of Athole undertook to ſecure the paſs of Stirling with his 
— ſo as to open the communication between the weſtern and 
northern parts of the Kingdom. Seven or eight thouſand men mou actually 
ready to appear in arms at the town of Hamilton, and march directly to Edin - 
burgh under the duke command; when that nobleman. altered, his opinion, 
and” diſpatched private couriers through the whole country, requiring the 
people to defer their meeting till further directions. The more ſanguine ca- 
valiers accuſed his grace of treachery but in all likelihood he was actuated by 
prudential motives. He alledged, in his own excuſe, that the nation was not 
in à condition to carry on ſuch an enterprize, eſpecially as the Engliſh had al- 
detached troops to the border, and 1 in a few days waft over a 
confiderable reinforcement from Holland. During this commotion among, 
th 122 the cities of Edinburgh and Ge were filled with tu- 
mults. Sit Patrick Johnſton provoſt of Edinburgh, who. had been one of the 
commiſſioners for the union, was beſieged in his © own houſe by the populace, 
and would have been torn in pieces, had not the guards diſperſed 145 — 
tude. The privy- council iſſued a proclamation againſt riots, commanding all 
perſons to retire from the ſtreets whenever the drum ſhould beat; ordering the 
guards to fire upon thoſe who ſhould diſobey this command, and indemnify- 
* from Mbpeoſecnien for maiming or ſlaying the lieges. Theſe guards 
wt placed all round the houſe in which the peers and commons were aſ- 
ſembled, and the council received the thanks of the. parliament for having thus 
provided for their ſafery, Notwithſtanding theſe precautions of the govern- 
ment, the commiſſioner was conſtantly ſaluted with the curſes and imprecations 
of the people as he paſſed along : his guards were pelted ; and ſome of his at- 
tendants wounded- with ſtones as they ſat by him in the coach, ſo that he was 
obliged to paſs through the ſtreets at the full gallo gallop. 
$ X. Againſt all this national fury, the dukes Queenſberry and Argyle, 
the earls of Montroſe, Seafield, and Stair, and the other noblemen attached 
to the union, acted with equal prudence and reſolution. They argued ſtre- 
nuouſly againſt the objections that were ſtarted in the houſe. They magnified 


the advan that would accrue to the kingdom from the privilege of trading 


to the Engliſh plantations, and being protected in their commerce by a 
powerful navy; as well as from the excluſion of a popiſh pretender, who they 
knew was odious to the nation in general. They found means, partly by 
their promiſes, and partly by corruption, to-bring over the earls of Roxburgh 
and Marchmont, with the whole ſquadrone, who had: hitherto been unpropi- 
tious to the court. They diſarmed the reſentment of the clergy, by promot- 
ing an act to be inſerted in the union, declaring the preſpyterian Serke to 
be the only government of the church of Scotland, unalterable in all ſuc- 
ceeding times, and a fundamental article of the treaty: They ſoothed the 
African company with the proſpect of being indemnified for loſſes they 
had ſuſtained. They aue individuals uk the hope of ſharing the reſt of 


the equivalent. They employed emiſſaries to allay the ferment among the 


Cameronians, and diſunite them from the cavaliers, by canting, praying, and 
demonſtrating the abſurdity, ſinfulneſs, and danger, of ſuch a coalition. Theſe 


remonſtrances were reinforced by the ſum of twenty thouſand pounds, 00 


CEP. IX. O0 F ENGLAND. 


n an- einen ee 4 OJ Lvl . 70 
nd eng mie kent to the Settiſh treaſury, and which was now diſtri- 
buted by * in ſuch a manner as might beſt conduce to the ſuceeſa 
of the treaty. By theſe practices they diminiſhed, tho +they could not 
fllence; the clamour of the people, and obtained a conſiderable majority in 

Hament, which out- voted alt oppoſition, Not but that the duke of Queenſ- 

erry at one —_— of ſucceeding, and being in continual apprehen- 
fon for his life, -expre | 
and good management he ſhould be able to remove thoſe difficulties that then 
ſeemed to be unſurmoumtable. But the lord-treaſurer Godolphin, who fore-, 
fi that the meaſure would be intirely loſt by delay, and was no judge of the 
difficulties, infiſted bon proceeding. It was at this period that he re- 
mitted the money, and gave directions for having forces ready at a call, both 
in England and Ireland. At length the Scottiſh parliament approved and ra- 
tified all the articles of the union, with ſome ſmall variation. Then they pre- 
pared an act for regulating the election of the ſixteen peers and forty-five com · 
moners to repreſent Scotland in the Britiſh parliament. This being touched 
with the ſceptre, the three eſtates proceeded to elect their repreſentatives. The 
remaining part of the ſeſſion was employed in making regulations concerning 
the coin, in examining the accounts of their African company, and providin 
for the due application of the equivalent, which was ſcandalouſſy miſapplied. 
On the twenty- fifth day of March the commiſſioner ne the parlia- 
ment, after having in a ſhort ſpeech taken notice of the honour they had 
acquired in concluding an affair of ſuch importance to their country. 
Having thus accompliſhed the great purpoſe of the court, he ſet out for 
London, in the neighbourhood of which he was met by above forty noble- 
men in their coaches, and about four hundred-gentlemen on horſeback. Next 
day he waited upon the queen at Kenfington, from whom he met with a very 
gracious reception. Perhaps there is not another inſtance upon record of a 
miniſtry's having carried a point of this importance againſt ſuch a violent 


torrent of oppoſition, and contrary to the general ſenſe and inclination of a a 


whole exaſperated people. The Scots were perſuaded that their trade would 
be deſtroyed, their nation oppreſſed, and their country ruined, in conſequence 
of the union with England; and indeed their opinion was 1 by very 

plauſible arguments. The majority of both nations believed that the treaty 
would produce violent convulſions, or at beſt prove ineffectual. But we now 
ſee it has been attended with none of the calamities that were prognoſticated; 
that it * — effect, and fully anſwered all the 155 oles for Which it was 
intended. Hence we may learn, that many great difficulties are ſurmounted, 
becauſe they are not ſeen by thoſe who direct the operation; and that many 
fchemes which theory deems impracticable, will yet ſucceed in the experi- 
S XI. The — . —— aſſembling on the third day of December, 
the queen, in her ſpeech to both houſes, congratulated them on the glorious 
ſuceeſſes of her arms. She defired the commons would grant ſuch; ſupplies as 
might enable her to improve the advantages of this ſucceſsful campaign. She 
told them that the treaty of union, as concluded by the commiſſioners of both 
kingdoms, was at that time under the conſideration of the Scottiſh parliament; 
and ſhe recommended difpatch in the public affairs, that both friends and enemies 

” | might 


a defire of adjourning the parliament, until by time 
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might be convinced of the firmneſs and vigour of their dings. The 
parliament was perfectly well diſpoſed to comply with all her majeſty's re- 
queſts, Warm addreſſes were preſented by both houſes. Then they pro- 
ceeded to the conſideration of the ſupply, and dae examined the eſtimates 
in leſs than a week, voted near ſix millions for the ſe 

Nevertheleſs, in examining the aceounts, ſome objections aroſe. They found 
that the extraordinary ſupplies for the ſupport of king Charles of Spain, 


amounted to eight hundred thouſand pounds more than the ſums provided by 


parliament. Some members argued that very ill conſequences might enſue, 
if a miniſtry could thus run the nation in debt, and expect the parliament 


ſhould pay the money. The courtiers anſwered, that if any thing had been 


raiſed. without neceſſity or ill applied, it was reaſonable that thoſe who were in 
fault ſnould be puniſned: but, as this expence was incurred to improve advan- 
tages, at a time when the occaſion could not be communicated to parliament, 


the miniſtry was rather to be applauded for their zeal, than condemned for their 


liberality. The queſtion being put, the majority voted that thoſe ſums had been 


expended for the preſervation of the duke of Savoy, for the intereſt of king 


Charles againſt the common enemy, and for the ſafety and honour of the na- 
tion. When the ſpeaker preſented the money- bills, he told her, that as the 
glorious victory obtained by the duke of Marlborough at Ramillies was fought 
before it could be ſuppoſed the armies were in the field, ſo it was no leſs ſur- 


priſing that the commons had granted ſupplies to her majeſty,” before the enemy 
could well know that the parliament was fitting. The general was again ho- 


noured with the thanks of both houſes. The lords, in an addreſs, beſought 
the queen to ſettle his honours on his poſterity. An act was paſſed for this 
purpoſe ; and, in purſuance of another addreſs from the commons, a penſion 
of five: thouſand pounds out of the poſt-office was ſettled upon him and his 
deſcendents. The lords and commons having adjourned themſelves to the 


laſt day of December, the queen cloſed the year with triumphal procefſions. 


As the ſtandards and colours taken at Blenheim had been placed in Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall, ſo now thoſe that had been brought from the field of Ramillies were 


put up in Guildhall, as trophies of that victory. About this time, the earls 


of Kent, Lindſey, and Kingſton, were raiſed to the rank of marquiſſes. The 
lords Wharton, Poulet, Godolphin, Cholmondely, were created earls. Lord 
Walden, ſon and heir apparent to the earl of Suffolk, obtained the title of 
earl of Bindon ; the lord-keeper Cowper and Sir Thomas Pelham were ennobled 
as barons. ; | Wn, 8 £4 tie 

$ XII. The parliament being aſſembled after their ſhort receſs, the earl of 
Nottingham moved for an addreſs to the queen, deſiring her majeſty would 
order the proceedings of the commiſſioners for the union, as well as thoſe of 
che Scottiſh parliament on the ſaid ſubject, to be laid before them. He was 
ſeconded by the duke of Buckingham and the earl of Rocheſter ; and anſwered 
by the earl of Godolphin, who told them they needed not doubt but that her 
majeſty would communicate thoſe proceedings, as ſoon as the Scottiſh parlia- 
ment ſhould have diſcuſſed the ſubject of the union. The lords Wharton, 
Somers, and Hallifax, / obſerved, that it was for the honour of the nation that 


the treaty of union ſhould firſt come ratified from the parliament of Scotland; 
and that then, and not before, it would be a proper time for the lords to take 


it 


rvice of the enfuing year. 
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it into conſideration. On the twenty- eighth day of January, the queen in 
perſon told both houſes, that the treaty of union, with ſome additions and 
alterations, was ratified by an act of the Scottiſh parliament: that ſhe h 
ordered it to be laid — and hoped it would meet with their con- 
eurrence and approbation. She deſired the commons would provide for; the 
payment of the equivalent, in caſe the treaty ſhould be approved. She ob- 
ſerved to both houſes, that now they had an opportunity of putting the laſt 
hand to a happy union of the two kingdoms; and that ſhe ſhould look upon 
it as a particular happineſs, if this great work, which had been ſo often at- 
tempted without ſucceſs, could be brought to perfection in her reign. When 
the commons formed themſelves into a committee of the Whole houſe, to de- 
liberate on the articles of the union, and the Scottiſh act of ratification, the 
Tory party, which was very weak in that aſſembly, began to ſtart ſome ob- 
jections. Sir John Packington diſapproved of this incorporating union, which 
he likened to a marriage with a woman againſt her conſent. He ſaid it was an 
union carried on by corruption and bribery within doors, by force and vio- 
lence without: that the promoters of it had baſely betrayed their truſt, in 
giving up their independent conſtitution, and he would leave it to the judg- 
ment of the houſe, to conſider whether or no men of ſuch principles were fit 
to be admitted into their houſe of repreſentatives. He obſerved, that her 
majeſty, by the coronation-oath, was obliged to maintain the church of Eng- 
land as by law. eſtabliſhed ; and likewiſe bound by the ſame oath to defend the 
preſbyterian kirk of Scotland in one and the ſame kingdom. Now (ſaid he) 
after this union is in force, who ſhall adminiſter this oath. to her majeſty? It is 
not the buſineſs of the Scots, who are incapable of it, and no well-wiſhers 
to the church of England. It is then only the part of the biſhops to do it; 
and can it be ſuppoſed that thoſe reverend perſons will, or can act a thing ſo con - 
trary to their own order and inſtitution, . as thus to promote the eſtabliſhment 
of the preſbyterian church-goverament; in the united kingdom. He added, 
that the church of England being. eſtabliſhed jure divino, and the Scots pre- 
tending that the kirk was alſo jure divino, he could not tell how two nations 
that claſhed in ſo eſſential a point could unite : he therefore thought it proper 
to conſult the convocation about this critical point. A motion was made, that 
the firſt article of the treaty, which implies a peremptory agreement to an in- 
corporating union ſnould be poſtponed; and that the houſe ſnould proceed to 
the conſideration of the terms of the intended union, contained in the other 
articles. This propoſal being rejected, ſome Tory members quitted the houſe; 
and all the articles were examined and approved without re oppoſition. 
The Whigs were ſo eager in the proſecution of this point, that they proceeded 
in a very ſuperficial manner, and in ſuch precipitation as furniſhed their enemies 
with a plauſible pretence to affirm that they had not conſidered the treaty with 
the coolneſs and deliberation which an affair of this importance required. 
XIII. Before the lords began to- inveſtigate the articles of the union, they, 
at the inſtance of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, brought in a bill for the ſe- 
curity of the church of England, to be inſerted as a fundamental and eſſential 
part of that treaty. It paſſed through both houſes without oppoſition, and re- 
ceived the royal aſſent. On the fifteenth day of February, the debates concerning 
2 n in the houſe of lords, the queen being preſent, and the bihop 
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of Sarum chairman of the committee. The earls of Rocheſter, Angleſey, 
and Nottingham, argued againft the union; as did the biſhop of Bath and 
Wells. Lord Haverſham, in a premeditated harrangue, ſaid the queſtion was, 
Whether two nations independent in their ſovereignties, that had their diſtinct 
laws and intereſts, their different forms of — church- government and 
order, ſhould be united into one — He ſuppoſed it an union made up 
of ſo many miſmatched pieces, of ſuch jarring incongruous ingredients, that 
ſhould it ever take effect, it would carry the neceſſary conſequences of a ſtanding 
power and: force, to keep them from falling aſunder and breaking in pieces every 
moment. He repeated what had been ſaid by lord Bacon, that a unity pieced 


up by direct admiſſion of contrarieties in the fundamental points of it, is like 


the toes of Nebuchadnezzar's image, which were made of iron and clay: they 
may cleave together, but would never incorporate. He diſſented from the 
union for the ſake of the good old Engliſh conſtitution, in which he dreaded 
ſome alteration from the additional weight of ſixty- one Scottiſh members, and 
theſe too returned by a Scottiſn privy- council. He took notice, that above 
one hundred Scottiſn peers, and as many commons, were excluded from ſitting 
and voting in parliament, though they had as much right of inheritance 
to ſit there, as any Engliſh peer had of ſitting in the parliament of Eng- 
land. He expreſſed his apprehenſion of this precedent; and aſked what fe- 
curity any peer of England had for his right and privilege cf peerage, which 
thoſe lords had not. He ſaid, if the biſhops would weaken their own cauſe, 
ſo far as to give up the two great points of epiſcopal ordination and confirma- 
tion; if they would approve and ratify the act for ſecuring the preſbyterian 


church- government in Scotland, as the true proteſtant religion and purity of 


worſhip ; they muſt give up that which had been contended for between them 
and the preſbyterians for thirty years, and been defended by the greateſt and 
moſt learned men in the church of England. He objected to the exemptin 

articles, by which heritable offices and ſuperiorities were reſerved. He «Memes 
that the union was contrary to the ſenſe of the Scottiſh nation: that the mur- 


murs of the people had been ſo loud as to fill the whole kingdom; and ſo 


bold as to reach even to the doors of the parliament : that the parliament itſelf 
had ſuſpended their beloved clauſe in the act of ſecurity for arming the people: 
that the government had iſſued a proclamation, pardoning all ET, blood- 
ſhed, and maiming, committed upon thoſe who ſhould be found in tumults. 


From theſe circumſtances he concluded, that the Scottiſh nation was averſe to 


an incorporating union, which he looked upon as one of the moſt dangerous 
experiments to both nations. The lord North and Grey complained of the 
ſmall and unequal proportion of the land-tax impoſed upon Scotland. The 
earl of Nottingham ſaid it was highly unreaſonable that the Scots, who were 
ſer into all the br ef the Engliſh trade, and payed fo little 

towards the expence of the government, ſhould moreover have fuch a round 
ſum by way of equivalent. The ſame topics were inſiſted upon by the lords 
North and Grey, Guernſey, Granville, Stowell, and Abingdon. The earl 
of Nottingham, after having oppoſed every article ſeparately, concluded 
with words to this effect, As Sir John Maynard faid to the late King at the 
“revolution, that having buried all his cotemporaries in Weſtminſter-hall, 
« he was afraid, if his majeſty had not come in that very juncture of wy 64 
| « he 
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© he might have likewiſe outlived the — laws; ſo; if this union do paſs; 
WII, 


<« as I have no reaſon to doubt but it I may juſtly. affirm I have out- 


« lived all the laws, and the very conſtitution of England: I therefore pray 


e to God to avert the dire effects which may probably enſue” from ſuch an in- 
<« corporating union.“ r 3. TISEITOL TE WE 

$ XIII. Theſe arguments and objections were anſwered by the lord-treafurer 
Godolphin, the earls of Sunderland and Wharton, the lords Townſhend, Hal- 
lifax, and Somers, the biſhops of Oxford, Norwich, and Sarum: They ob. 
ferved, that ſuch an important meaſure could not be effected without ſome in · 
conveniencies ; but that theſe: ought to be borne in conſideration of the great- 
neſs of the advantage: that the chief dangers to which the church was ex- 
poſed, aroſe from France and popery; and this union would effectually ſecure 
it againſt theſe evils: that Scotland lay on the weakeſt ſide of England, which 
could not be defended hut by an expenſive army. Should a war break out be- 
tween the two nations, and Scotland be conquered, yet even in that caſe it 
would be neceſſary to keep it under with a ſtanding army, which any enter- 
priſing prince might — for his ambitious purpoſes, and joining with the 
Scots, enſlave his Engliſh dominions: that any union after a conqueſt would 
be compulſive, conſequently of ſhort duration; whereas now it was volun- 
tary : that with regard to eccleſiaſtical affairs, all heats and animoſities might 
be allayed by foft and gentle management. The cantons of Switzerland, 
though they profeſſed different religions, were yet united in one general body; 


and the diet of Germany was compoſed of princes and ſtates, among whom 


three different perſuaſions prevailed ; fo that two forts of diſcipline might very 
well ſubſiſt under one legiſlature. If there was any danger on either fide, it 
threatened the Scots much more than the Engliſh; as five hundred and thirteen 

members would certainly be too hard for forty-five ; and in the houſe of lords, 


fix and twenty biſhops would always preponderate againſt ſixteen peers from Scot- 


land. Notwithſtanding all the oppoſition made by the lords of the Tory in- 


tereſt, every article was approved by a great majority, though not without a a 


number of proteſtations; and a bill of ratification was prepared in the lower 
houſe by Sir Simon Harcourt the ſollicitot-general, ' in ſuch an artful manner as 
to prevent all debates. All the articles, as they paſſed in Scotland, were re- 
cited by way of preamble, together with the acts made in both parliaments, 


for the ſecurity of their ſeveral churches; and in concluſion there was one Burnet. 
clauſe by which the whole was ratiſied and enacted into a law. By this con- . 


trivance, thoſe who were deſirous of ſtarting new difficulties, found themſelves 


diſabled from purſuing their deſign. They could not object to the recital, Tindal. 
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which was barely matter of fact; and they had not ſtrength ſufficient to oppoſe Feuquieres, 


ſuch zeal, that it paſſed by a majority of one hundred and 


the general enacting clauſe. On the other hand, the * e it with — _ 


teen, before the Hiſt. of the D. 


others had recollected themſelves from the ſurprize which the ſtructure of the of Marlbo- 


bill had occaſioned. It made its way through the houſe of lords with equal s! 


Conduct ofthe 


_ diſpatch 3 and, when it received the royal fanftion, the queen expreſſed the Dutcheſs of 
utmoſt ſatisfaction. She faid ſhe did not doubt but it would be remembered Marlborough. 
and ſpoke of hereafter, to the honour of thoſe Who had been inſtrumental in 1 


bringing it to ſuch a happy concluſion. She deſired that her ſubjects of both 


kingdoms ſhould from henceforward behave with all poſſible reſpect and kind- Voltaire. 


neſs 
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neſs towards one another, that ſo it might appear to all the world they had 
hearts diſpoſed to become one people. 40: vat 292 fret“ 

SXV. As the act of union did not take place till the firſt of May, a great 
number of traders in both kingdoms reſolved to make advantage of this inter- 
val. The Engliſh propoſed to export into Scotland ſuch commodities as in- 


titled them to a drawback, with a view to bring them back after the firſt of 


May. The Scots, on the other hand, as their duties were much lower than 
thoſe in England, intended to import quantities of wine, brandy, and 
other merchandize, which they could ſell at a greater advantage in England 
after the union, when there would be a free intercourſe between the two na- 
tions. Some of the miniſters had embarked in this fraudulent deſign, which 


"alarmed the merchants of England to ſuch a degree, that they preſented a re- 


monſtrance to the commons. Reſolutions were immediately taken in the houſe 


againſt theſe practices, and a bill was prepared; but the lords apprehending 
that it in ſome meaſure infringed the articles of the union, and that it might 


give umbrage to the Scottiſh nation, it was dropped. The frauds had been in 
à good meaſure prevented by the previous reſolutions of the houſe; and the 
firſt day of May was now at hand; ſo that the bill was thought unneceſſary. 
On the twenty -fourth day of April, the queen prorogued the —— after 
having given them to underſtand, that ſhe would continue by proclamation 
the lords and commons already aſſembled, as members in the firſt Britiſn 


parliament on the part of England, purſuant to the power veſted in her by 
the acts of parliament of both kingdoms, ratifying the treaty of union. The 


parliament was accordingly revived by proclamation, and another iſſued to 
convoke the firſt parliament of Great Britain for the twenty-third day of Octo- 


ber. The Scots repaired to London, where they were well received by the 


queen, who beſtowed the title of duke on the earls of Roxburgh and Mon- 
troſe. She likewiſe granted a commiſſion for a new privy- council in that 
kingdom, to be in force till the next ſeſſion of parliament, that the nation 


might not be diſguſted by too ſudden an alteration of outward appearances. 


The firſt of May was appointed as a day of public thankſgiving; and congra- 
tulatory addreſſes were ſent up from all parts of England: but, the univer- 


ſity of Oxford prepared no compliment; and the Scots were wholly ſilent on this 


occaſion, KAT 1 eh 
'$ XVI. In the courſe of this ſeſſion the commons, in an addreſs to the queen, 
defired ſhe would reſettle the iſlands of St. Chriſtopher's and Nevis in the Weſt- 


Indies. which had been ravaged by the enemy. They likewiſe reſolved, That 
an humble addreſs ſhould be preſented to her majeſty, praying, ſhe would con- 


cert meaſures for ſuppreſſing a body of pyrates who had made a ſettlement on 
the iſland of Madagaſcar, as alſo for recovering and preſerving the antient poſ- 
ſeſſions, trade, and fiſhery in Newfoundland. The French refugees likewiſe 
delivered a remonſtrance to the queen, recapitulating the benefits which the per- 


ſecuted proteſtants in France had reaped from the aſſiſtance of her royal proge- 
nitors, acknowledging their own - in 2 under her gentle govern- 


ment, among a people by whom t 


y had been ſo kindly entertained when 


driven from their native country; and imploring her majeſty's interpoſition and 


good offices in favour of their diſtreſſed and perſecuted brethren abroad. She 


- graciouſly received this addreſs, declaring, ſhe had always great compaſſion for 
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the unhappy circumſtances of the proteſtants in France: that ſne would com- 
municate her thoughts on this ſubject to her allies: and ſhe expreſſed her hope 


that ſuch meaſures might be taken as ſhould effectually anſwer the intent of 


their petition. In the month of May ſne granted an audience to an ambaſſador 
extraordinary from the czar of Muſcovy, who delivered a letter from his 
maſter, containing complaints of king Auguſtus, who had maltreated the 
Ruſſian troops ſent to his aſſiſtance, concluded a diſnonourable peace with Charles 
king of Sweden, without the knowledge of his allies, and ſurrendered count 
Patkul the Muſcovite miniſter, as a deſerter, to the Swediſh monarch, contrary 
to the law of nations, and even the practice of barbarians. - He therefore de- 
fired her Britannic majeſty would uſe her good offices for the enlargement of the 
count, and the other Ruſſian priſoners detained at Stockholm; and, that ſhe 
would take into her protection the remains of the Ruſſian auxiliaries upon the 
Rhine, that they might either enter into the ſervice of the allies, or be at liberty to 
return in fafety to their own country. The queen actually interpoſed in behalf 
of Patkul; but her interceſſion proved ineffectual, and that unhappy miniſter 
was put to death with all the circumſtances of wanton barbarity. As many 
ſevere and ſarcaſtic writings had lately appeared, in which the Whigs and mi- 
niſtry were reviled, and reflections hinted to the prejudice of the queen's perſon, 
the government reſolved to make examples of the authors and publiſhers of theſe 
licentious productions. Dr. Joſeph Browne was twice pilloried for a copy of 
verſes, intituled, The country parſon's advice to the lord-keeper, and a letter 
which he afterwards wrote to Mr. ſecretary Harley. William Stephens, rector 
of Sutton in Surrey, underwent the ſame ſentence, as author of a pam 4 
called, · A letter to the author of the memorial of the church of England.” 
Edward Ward was fined and ſet in the pillory, for having written a burleſque 
poem on the times, under the title of Hudibras redivivus; and the ſame pu- 
niſhment was inflicted upon William Pittes, author of a performance, intituſed, 
„The caſe of the church of England's memorial fairly Ka ben 
$ XVII. The lower houſe of convocation {till continued to wrangle with their 
ſuperiors; and though they joined the upper houſe in a congratulatory addreſs 
to the queen, on the ſucceſs of her arms, they reſolved to make application to 
the houſe of commons againſt the union. The queen been appriſed of their 
deſign, deſired the archbiſhop to prorogue them for three weeks, before the ex- 
piration of which, the act of union had paſſed in parliament. The lower houſe 
delivered a repreſentation to the biſhops, in which they affirmed, no ſuch pro- 
rogation had ever been ordered during the ſeſſion of parliament. , The biſhops 
found in their records ſeven or eight precedents of ſuch prorogations, and above 
thirty inſtances of the convocation's having ſat ſometimes before, and ſometimes 
after a ſeſſion of parliament, nay, ſometimes even when the parliament was diſ- 
ſolved. The queen, informed of theſe proceedings, wrote a letter to the 
archbiſhop, intimating, that ſhe looked upon the lower houſe as guilty of an 
invaſion of her royal ſupremacy: and, that if any thing of the ſame nature 
ſhould be attempted for the future, ſhe would uſe ſuch means for puniſhing 
offenders as the law - warranted. The prolocutor abſenting himſelf from the 
convocation, the archbiſhop pronounced ſentence of contumacy againſt him. 
The lower houſe in a proteſtation declared this ſentence unlawful and altoge- 
ther null. Nevertheleſs, the prolocutor made a full ſubmiſſion, with which the 


arch- 


ated.” i 


bod 


attacked on every ſide. In this dreadful emergency, they formed themſelves 
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archbiſhop was ſatisfied ; and the ſentence was repealed. About this period the 
earl of Sunderland was appointed one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, in the room 
of Sir Charles Hedges. This change was not effected without t op- 
poſition from Harley, who was in his heart an enemy to the duke of Marlbo- 
rough and all his adherents ;; and had already, by his ſecret intrigues, made con- 
ſiderable progreſs in a ſcheme for ſuperſeding the influence of the dutcheſs. 
SXVIII. The French king at this juncture ſeemed to be intirely abandoned 
by his former good fortune. He had ſuſtained ſuch a number of ſucceſſive de- 
feats as had drained his kingdom of people; and his treaſury was almoſt 
exhauſted. He endeavoured to ſupport the credit of his government by _ 


 mint-bills, in imitation of the bank-notes of England; but, notwithſtanding 


his precautions, they paſſed: at a diſcount of three and fifty per cent. The lands 
lay uncultivated; the manufactures could be no longer carried on; and the 
ſubjects periſhed with famine. The allies, on the other hand, ſeemed to 
roſper in every quarter. They had become maſters of the greateſt part of the 
Netherlands, in conſequence of the victory at Ramillies : the army of kin 


Charles was conſiderably reinforced ; and a ſcheme was formed for the conque 


of Toulon, by the troops of the emperor and the duke of Savoy, ſupplied with 
a large ſum of money by queen Anne, and aſſiſted by the combined fleets of 
land and Holland, under the command of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel. In a 
word, France ſeemed to be reduced to the verge of deſtruction, from which no- 
thing in all probability could have ſaved her, but the jealouſy and miſconduct 
of the confederates. Lewis, by virtue of his capitulation with the emperor in 
Italy, was enabled to ſend ſuch reinforcements into Spain, as turned the fortune 
of 4 war in that country; while the diſtractions in the council of king Charles 
prevented that unanimity and concurrence, without which no ſucceſs can be 
- The-earl of Peterborough declared againft an offenſive war, on ac- 


count of the difficulty of finding ſubſiſtence in Caftile ; and adviſed Charles to 


truſt to the expedition againſt Toulon. This opinion he ſent from Italy, to 
which he had withdrawn. 5 i 164 "TOES! | 
$ XIX. Charles, however, was perſuaded to penetrate once more to Madrid, 


andi give battle to the enemy wherever they ſhould appear. On the thirteenth 


day of March the army was aſſembled at Caudela, to the number of ſixteeen 
thouſand men, under the auſpices of the marquis das Minas, to whom the earl 
of Galway was ſecond in command. They marched towards Yecla, and un- 
dertook the ſiege of Vilena ; bur, having received intelligence that the duke of 
Berwick was in the neighbourhood, they advanced on the fourteenth day of 
April in four columns towards the town of Almanza, where the enemy were 
drawn up in order of battle, their number being conſiderably ſuperior to that of 
the confederates, The battle began about two in the afternoon, and the whole 
front of each army was fully The Engliſh and Dutch ſquadrons on 
the left, ſuſtained by the Portugueſe horſe of the cond line, were overpowered 
after a gallant reſiſtance. The center, conſiſting chiefly of battalions from 
Great - Britain and Holland, obliged the enemy to give way, and drove their 
firſt upon their ſecond line; but, the Portugueſe cavalry on the right being 
broken at the firſt charge, their foot betook themſelves to flight; ſo that the 
Engliſh and Dutch troops being left naked on the flanks, were ſurrounded and 


into 
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intoa ſquare, and retired from the field of battle. By this time the men were quite 
ſpent with fatigue, and all their ammunition exhauſted : they were ignorant of 
the country, abandoned by their horſe, deſtitute of provifion, and cut off from all 
of ſupply. Moved by theſe diſmal conſiderations they capitulated, and 
ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war, to the amount of thirteen battalions. 
The Portugueſe, and part of the Engliſh- horſe, with the infantry that guarded 
the baggage, retreated to Alcira, where they were joined by the earl of Galway, 
with about five and twenty hundred dragoons which he had brought from the 
field of battle. About three thouſand men of the allied army were killed upon 
the ſpot, and among that number brigadier Killigrew, and many officers of dif- 
tinction. The earl of Galway, who charged in perſon at the head of Guiſcard's 
dragoons, received two deep cuts in the face. The marquis das Minas was run 
through"the arm, and ſaw his concubine, who fought in the habit of an Ama. 
Zon, Filled by his ſide: the lords Tyrawley, Mark Ker, and colonel Clayton, 
were wounded : all their artillery, together with an hundred and twenty colours 
and ſtandards, and about ten thouſand men, were taken; fo that no victory 
could be more complete, though it was not purchaſed without the loſs of two 
thouſand men ſlain in the action, including ſome officers of eminence. ' The 
duke of Berwick, who commanded the troops of king Philip, acquired a great 
addition of fame by his conduct and behaviour before, and during the engage- 
ment; but his authority was ſuperſeded by the duke of Orleans, who arrived 
in the army immediately after the battle. This prince ſeemed to entertain ſome 
private views of his own; for he took no effectual ſtep to improve the victory. 
He began a private negotiation with the earl of Galway, during which the two | 
armies lay inactive on the banks of the Cinca; and he concluded the campaign 
with the ſiege of Lerida, which was ſurrendered by capitulation on the ſecond 


day of November: then the troops on both ſides went into winter- quarters. 


The earl of Galway and the marquis das Minas embarked at Barcelona for 
_ Liſbon, and general Carpenter remained commander of the Engliſn forces quar. 
tered in Catalonia, which was now the only part of Spain that remained to king 
Charles. | ny 
XX. The attempt upon Toulon by the duke of Savoy and prince Eugene 
might have ſucceeded, if the emperor, notwithſtanding the repeated remon- 
ſtrances of the maritime powers, had not divided his army in Italy, by detach- 


ing a conſiderable body through the eccleſiaſtical ſtate towards Naples, of which 


he took poſſeſſion without any difficulty. Beſides, ten thouſand recruits deſtined 


for the Imperial forces in Italy, were detained in Germany, from an appre- 


henſion of the king of Sweden, who remained in Saxony, and ſeemed to be 
upon very indifferent terms with the emperor. With the aſſiſtance of the Eng- 


liſh: and Dutch fleets the duke of Savoy and prince Eugene paſſed the Var on the 
eleventh day of July, at the head of an army of thirty thouſand men, and marched 
directly towards Toulon, whither the artillery and ammunition were conveyed 


on board of the combined ſquadrons. They took poſſeſſion of the eminences 
that commanded the city, and the ordnance being landed, erected batteries, 
From theſe they began to cannonade and bombard the city, while the fleet at- 
tacked and reduced two forts at the entrance of the mole; and co- operated in 
the ſiege with their great guns and bomb-ketches. The garriſon was numerous; 
and detended the place with great vigour, Fhey ſunk ſhips in the entrance to 
| 2 | the 
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the mole: they kept up a mee they made deſperate 


fallies; and even drove the 


. EVEN beſiegers from one of their poſts wich great ſlaughter, 

The French Kings alarmed at this deſign of his enemies; ordered troops to march 
towards Toulon from all parts of his dominions. He countermanded the forces 
that were on their route to improve the victory of Almanza: a great part of the 
-army under Villars on che Rhine was. detached to Provence, and the court of 
"Verfailles declared, that the duke of. Burgundy ſhould march at the head of a 
ſtrong army to the relief of Toulon. The duke of Savoy being appriſed of 
theſe preparations, ſeeing no hope of reducing the place, and being apprehen- 
"five that his paſſage would be intercepted, reſolved to abandon his enterprize. The 
Artillery being reimbarked, with the ſick and wounded, he decamped in che night, 
and retreated. to his own country without moleſtation. Then he undertook the 
reduction of Suza, the garriſon, of which ſurrendered at.difcretion- By this 
conqueſt he not only ſecured the key to his own dominions, but alſo opened 
to himſelf a free paſſage into Dauphin we 6 0 heh | 
S XXI. Sir Cloudeſley Shovel having left a ſquadron with Sir Thomas Dilkes 
For the Mediterranean ſervice, ſet ſail for England with the reſt of the fleet, 
and Was in ſoundings on the twenty-ſecond day of October. About eight 
o'clock at night his own ſhip, the Aſſociation, ſtruck, upon the rocks of Scilly, 
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and periſhed with every perſon on board. This was likewiſe the fate of the 
Eagle and the Romney: the Firebrand was daſhed in pieces on the rocks; but 


the captain and four and twenty men ſaved themſelves in the boat: the Fhœnix 
was driven on ſhore ; the Royal Anne was ſaved by the preſence of mind and 
uncommon dexterity of Sir George Byng and his officers: the St. George, com- 
manded by the lord Durſley, ſtruck upon the rocks, but a wave ſet her a- float 
again, The admiral's body being caſt a-ſhore was ſtripped and buried in the 


ſand; but afterwards diſcovered and brought into Plymouth, from whence it 


was conveyed to London and interred in Weſtminſter- abbey. Sir Cloudeſley 
Shovel was born of mean parentage in the county of Suffolk; but raiſed him- 
ſelf to the chief command at ſea by his induſtry, valour, ſkill, and integrity. 


On the Upper Rhine the. Allies were unproſperous. The prince of Baden was 


dead, and the German army ſo inconſiderable, that it could not defend the 
lines of Buhl againſt the marechal de Villars, who broke through this work, 
eſteemed the rampart of Germany, reduced Raſtadt, defeated a body of horſe, 


layed the dutchy of Wirtemberg under contribution, took; Stutgard and 


Schorndorf; and routed three thouſand Germans intrenched at Lorch, under 
the command of general Janus, who. was made priſoner. In all probability, 
this active officer would have made great progreſs towards the reſtoration of the 
elector of Bavaria, had not he been obliged to ſtop in the middle of his career, 
in conſequence of his army's being diminiſhed by ſending off detachments to 
Provence. The Imperial army retired towards Hailbron, and the command 
of it was, at the requeſt of the emperor and allies, aſſumed by the elector of Ha- 
nover, who reſtored military diſcipline, and acted with uncommon prudence and 


Circumſpection; but he had not force ſufficient to undertake any enterprize of 


Importance. Es 9171 aan tan . D ia dun mo ' | . 
$ XXII. In the month of April the duke of Marlbo ſet out from the 


Hague for Leipſick with a letter from the queen to Charles XII. of Sweden, 


whoſe deſigns were ſtill ſo myſterious, that the confederates could not help — 
ar / E + a g Alarme 
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alarmed at his being in the heart of Germany. The duke was pitched upon 


as the moſt proper ambaſſador, to ſoothe his vanity and penetrate into his real in- 


cara“. He found this original erteter pot ſimple, dar fordd in e 

pearance and oeconomy, ſavage in his deportment, ferocious, illiterate, . 
born, implacable, and reſerved. The Engliſh general affailed, him on the ſide 
of his vanity, the only part by which he was acceſſible. Sire (ſaid he) I pre- 


<« ſent to your majeſty a letter, not from the chancery, but from the heart of 


<< the queen my miſtreſs, and written with her own hand. Had not her 

<< prevented her from taking ſo long a journey, ſhe would have croſſed the | 
t to ſee: à prince admired by the whole univerſe. I eſteem myſelf nappy | 
e having the honour of aſſuring your majeſty of my regard; and I ald 
<«-think it a great happineſs, if my affairs would allow me to learn under ſo 
<< great a general as your majeſty, what I want to know in the art of, War.“ 
Charles was pleaſed with this overſtrained compliment, which ſeems to have 


been calculated for a raw, unintelligent barbarian, unacquainted with the cha- 


racters of mankind. He profeſſed particular veneration for queen Anne, as 
well as for the perfon of her ambaſſador, and declared he would take no ſteps 
to the prejudice of the grand alliance. Nevertheleſs, the ſincerity of this de- 
claration has been queſtioned. The French court is ſaid to have gained over his 
miniſter count Piper to their intereſt. Certain it is, he induſtriouſly ſought oc- 


caſion to quarrel with the emperor, and treated him with great inſolence, until 


he ſubmitted to all his demands. The treaty being coneluded upon the terms 
he thought proper to impoſe, he had no longer the leaſt ſhadow of pretence 
to continue his diſputes with the court of Vienna; and therefore his 
march for Poland, which was by this time over-run by the czar of Muſcovy. 
$ XXII. The duke of Marlborough returning from Saxony, aſſembled the 
allied army at Anderlach near Bruſſels, about the middle of May; and, under- 
ſtanding that the elector of Bavaria and the duke of Vendome, who commanded 
the French forces, had quitted their lines, he advanced to Soignies, with a de- 
ſign to engage them in the plain of Flerus. But receiving certain intelligence, 
that the enemy were greatly ſuperior to the allies in number, by the help of 
draughts from all their garriſons, he retreated towards Bruſſels, and took poſt 
at Mildert; while the French advanced to Gemblours. Both armies lay inac- 
tive until the enemy ſent off a large detachment towards Provence. Then the 
duke of Marlborough and general Overkirk reſolved to attack them in their 
fortified camp at Gemblours. But, they retreated with ſuch celerity from one 
poſt to another, that the confederates could not come up with them until they 
were ſafely encamped with their right at Pont a Treſin, and their left under the 
cannon of Liſle, covered with the river Schelde, and ſecured by increnchments. 
The allies choſe their camp at Helchin, and foraged under the cannon of Jour- 
nay, within a league of the enemy; but nothing could induce them to hazard 
an engagement; and both armies went into winter-quarters at the latter end of 


| * When the duke arrived in his coach at the duke alighted from his coach, put on his hat, paſſed 
quarters of count Piper, of whom he had de- the count without ſaluting him, and went aſide 
manded an audience, he was given to underſtand, to the wall, where having ſtayed ſome time, he 


that the count was 0 A and obliged to wait returned, and accoſted him with the moſt pdlite 


. 


half an hour before the Swediſh miniſter came addreſs. 
down toreceive him, When he appeared at laſt, he A nb 1 


10. 
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| ſhiffedroa new object. The dutcheſs of Marlborough e | 


thwarted the queen in ſome of her moſt reſpected maxims. | Her majeſty*s pre-. 
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all her prejudices,” and encouraged all her deſigns with aſſent and approbation. 

In political intrigues ſhe acted as aſſociate, or rather auxiliary to Mr. Secretary 
Harley, who had inſinuated himſelf into the queen's good graces; and deter- 
mined to fap the credit of the duke of Marlborough and the earl of Godolphin. 
His aim was to unite the Tory intereſt under his own auſpices, and expel the 
Whigs from the advantages they poſſeſſed under the government. His chief co- 
r in this ſcheme was Henry St. John, afterwards lord Bolingbroke, a man 
of warm imagination and elegant taſte, penetrating, eloquent, ambitious, and 
enterpriſing; whoſe talents were rather ſpecious than ſolid, and whoſe principles 
were looſe and fluftuating. He was at firſt contented to act in an inferior capa- 
city, ſubſervient to the deſigns of the ſecretary ; but, when he underſtood the 


full extent of his own parts and influence, he was fired with the ambition of 


eclipſing his principal, and from the ſphere of his miniſter, raiſed himſelf to 
the character of his rival. Theſe politicians, with the aſſiſtance of Sir Simon 
Harcourt, a colleague of uncommon ability and credit, exerted their endeayours 


to rally and reconcile the diſunited Tories, who were given to underſtand, that 


the queen could no longer bear the tyranny of the Whigs : that ſhe had been 
always a friend in her heart to the Tory and high-church party : and that ſhe 
would now exhibit manifeſt proofs of her inclination, She accordingly be- 


| ſtowed the biſhopricks of Cheſter and Exeter upon Sir William Dawes and Dr. 


Blackall, who, though otherwiſe of unblemiſhed characters, had openly con- 
demned the revolution. 15 85 #3 hots abate e e 

S XXV. The people in general began to be ſick of the Whig miniſtry, 
whom they had formerly careſſed. To them they imputed the burthens under 


which they groaned ; burthens which they had hitherto been animated to bear 
by the pomp of triumph and uninterrupted ſucceſs. At preſent they were diſ- 


couraged by the battle of Almanza, the miſcarriage of the expedition againſt 


Toulon, the loſs of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, and the fate of four ſhips of the 


line, deftroyed or taken by a ſquadron under the command of meſſieurs Forbin 
and Du Gue Trouin, two of the moſt enterpriſing ſea- officers in the French 
ſervice. No new advantage had been obtained in the Netherlands: France, 
inſtead of ſinking under the weight of the confederacy, ſeemed to riſe with freſh 
vigour from every overthrow : the Engliſh traders had lately ſuſtained repeated 
loſſes for want of proper convoys: the coin of the nation was viſibly dimi- 
niſhed, and the public credit began to decline. The Tories did not fail to in- 
8 | | ___ culcate 
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culcate andexaggerate theſe cauſed of diſcontent, and the miniſtry were too remiſs 
in taking proper ſteps for the ſatisfaction of the nation. Inſtead of ſoothing 
by gentle meaſures, and equal adminiſtration, the Scots, ho had expreſſed ſuch 
averſion to the union, they treated them in ſuch a manner, as ſeryed to exaſpe- 
Tate the ſpirits of that people. A ſtop was put to their whole commerce for to 
months before it was diverted into the new channel. Three months elapſed before 
the equivalent was remitted to that Kingdom, and it was afterwards applied with 
ported from thence into England, were made in all the northern parts, with 
an affectation of ſeverity and diſdain: ſo that the generality, of the Scottiſh na- 
tion loudly exclaimed. againſt the union and the government. The Jacobites 
were again in commotion. They held conferences: they maintained a cor- 
reſpondence with the court of St, Germain's: a great number of the mal 
rigid Whigs entered fo far into their meaſures, as to think a revolution a 
abſolutely neceſſary to retrieve the liberties, independence, and commerce 
of their country: the pretender's birth day was , publicly, celebrated in many 
Arent parts of the kingdom; and every thing ſeemed to portend an uniyerſal 
revolt. Ireland continued quiet under the adminiſtration of the earl of Pem- 
broke, whom the queen had appointed lord lieutenant of that kingdom. 
parliament having met at Dublin in the month of July, preſented addreſſes of 
congratulation to her majeſty on the late union of the two kingdoms. Phe 
commons having inſpected the public accounts, reſolved, That the kingdom 
had been put to exceſſive charge by means of great arrears of rent returned by 
the late truſtees, as dye out of the forfeited eſtates, which returns were falſe and 
unjuſt :. and, That an humble repreſentation ſhould be layed before her majeſty 


on this ſubject. They paſſed another laudable reſolution in favour of their own 


manufactures. They granted the neceſſary ſupplies, and having finiſhed ſeveral 
bills for the royal aſſent, were prorogued on the - twenty-ninth , day of 
„e, eee | e 

S XXVII. It was on the twenty-third of the ſame month that the firſt 
parliament of Great Britain aſſembled at Weſtminſter, when the queen in her 
ſpeech to both houſes palliated the miſcarriages in Provence and in Spain; re- 
preſenting the neceſſity of making further efforts againſt the common enemy ; 
and exhorted them to be upon their rtl againſt thoſe who. endeavoured to 
ſow jealouſies in the commonwealth. The commons in their addreſs expreſſed 
the continuance of their former zeal and devotion to her majeſty's government; 


but, in the houſe of lords the earl of Wharton expatiated upon the ſcarcity of 


money, the decay of trade, the miſmanagement of the navy. He was ſe⸗ 
conded by lord Somers and the leaders of the Tory party, who propoſed, that 
previous to every meaſure, they ſhould conſider the ſtate of the nation. The 
deſign of Wharton and Somers was to raiſe the earl of Orford once more to 
the Read of the admiralty; and the Tories, who did not perceive their drift, 
hoped in the courſe of the inquiry to fix the blame of all miſmanagement upon 
the Whig miniſters. A day being fixed for this examination, the houſe re 
ceived a petition from the ſheriffs and merchants of London, complaining of 
great loſſes by ſea, for want of cruiſers and convoys ; and theſe complaints were 
proved by witneſſes. The report Was ſent to the lord-adnural, who anſwered 
All the articles ſeparately: then the” Tories moved for an addreſs, in which the 
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2 evils for the future. The commons made ſome progreſs in an in- 


ebe They chearfully ODER! lies for the ſervice of the en- 
ſuing year- They prepared another bill for repe + eee ſecurity, 
uch jealouſy in the Englill 8 


of Great - Britain: That the militia? of Scotland ſhould be put on the 
ſame: footing with that of England: That the powers of the juſtices of 


be directed, and returns made in the fame manner as Practiſed in England. An 
act being formed on theſe reſolutions, they brought in à bill for preſerving the 
trade With Portugal: then they conſidered the ſtate of the war in Spain. When 
the queen paſſed theſe bills, ſhe recommended an augmentation in the aids and 
auxi 8 to the king of Spain and the duke of Savoy S 


XVII. This intimation produced a debate in.the houſe of lords, on the 
irs of Spain. The ſervices of the earl of Peterborough were extolled by the ; 


the earl of Galway. Several lords enlarged upon the neceſſity of carrying on 5 
the war until king Charles ſhould be fully eſtabli i 


2 
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the Rhine, which was now happily put under the conduct of that wiſe and Va- | 
liant prince the elector of Hanover. The commons conctirred in this remon- 
ſtrance, in conſequence of which the queen deſired che emperor to beſtou the 
commandiin Spain upon prince Eugene! The court ef Vienna, however, did 


When his practices were detected, he made an ample confeſſion, and 1 
guilty to his indictment at the Old- Bailey, was condemned to death for high- * 


— 6 


and 
now offered his ſervices to/Chamillard; with a view of being rewarded for his ' | 


clared Mr. Harley intirely ignorant ef all histreaſoriable connections, notwith- 
— ſome endeavours Kar were made to engage him an an accuſation of 
at miniſter. nd riert e eur nnen ene BY Conde : 
$ XXIX. The queen had refuſed to admit the earl of Petetborough Into fler 
| —— until he ſhould have Vindicated His conduct, of which king Charles 
ad complained in divers letters. He was eagerly defirous of a N 
inquiry. His military proceedings, his negotiations, His diſpofal of the re. 
mittances, were taken into conſideration” by both houſes: Hut he produced 
ſuch a number of witneſſes and n every tranſaction; that 
his character triumphed in the inquiry, Which was dropped before it produced 
any reſolution in Parliament. Then the Kg” 7 Hee of the ſtate of af. 
fairs in Spain, and found there had been l gredr deflcienty in the Engliſh troups 
N A 
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at the battle of Almanza. This, however, was explained ſo much to their ſa- 
tisfaction, that they voted an addreſs to the queen, thanking her for having taken 
meaſures to reſtore the affairs in Spain, and provide foreign troops for that 
ſervice. © The bill for rendering the union more complete met with a vigorous 


4 


_ oppoſition in the houſe of lords, from the court-party; on account of the clauſe 


enacting, That, after the firſt of May, there ſhould be but one privy-council 
in the kingdom of Great Britain. The miniſtry finding it was ſtrenuouſly 
ſupported by all the Tories, and a conſiderable number of the other faction, 
would have compromiſed the difference, by propoſing that the privy- council 
of Scotland ſhould continue to the firſt day of October. They hinted this ex- 

dient in hope of being able to influence the enſuing elections: but their de- 
ſign being palpable, the motion was over- ruled, and the bill received the royal 
ae : a court of exchequer, however, was erected in Scotland upon the mo- 
del of that in England. The execution of Gregg, and the examination of 
Valiere and Bara, who had acted as ſnwgglers to the coaſt of France, under the 
protection of Harley, to whom they engaged for intelligence, affected the 
credit of that miniſter, who was reviled and traduced by the emiſſaries of the 
Whig miniſters. The duke of Marlborough and the earl of Godolphin being 
appriſed of his ſecret practices with Mrs. Maſham, wrote to the queen that 
ey could ſerve her no longer, ſnould Mr. Harley continue in the poſt of ſe - 


cretary. Being ſummoned to the cabinet - council, they waited on her in per- 


ſon, and expoſtulated on the ſame ſubject. She endeavoured to appeaſe their 


reſentment with ſoft perſuaſion, which had no effect; and, when they retired 
from court, to the aſtoniſhment of all the ſpectators, ſhe repaired in perſon to 


the council. There Mr. ſecretary Harley began to explain the cauſe of their 
meeting, which was ſome circumſtance relating to foreign affairs. The duke 
of Somerſet ſaid he did not ſee how they could deliberate on ſuch matters while 
the general and treaſurer were abſent : the other members obſerved a ſullen 
filence; ſo that the council broke up, and the queen found herſelf in danger 
of being abandoned by her miniſters. Next day her majeſty ſent for the duke 
of Marlborough, and told him that Harley ſhould immediately reſign his of- 
fice, which was conferred upon Mr. Henry Boyle, chancellor of the exchequer : 
but ſhe deeply reſented the deportment of the duke and the earl of Godolphin, 
from whom ſhe intirely withdrew her confidence. Sir Simon Harcourt at- 
torney-general, Sir Thomas Manſel comptroller-of the houſhold,; and Mr. St. 
John, relinquiſhed their ſeveral poſts upon the diſgrace of Harley. 0 


S XXX; The kingdom was at this period alarmed. with a threatened in- 


vaſion from France. The court of St. Germain's had ſent over one colonel 
Hooke with credentials to Scotland, to learn the ſituation, number, and ability, 
of the pretender's friends in that country. This miniſter, by his miſconduct, 


produced a diviſion among the Scottiſh Jacobites. Being a creature of the duke 
of Perth, he attached himſelf wholly to the duke of Athole, and thoſe other 


zealous partiſans who were bent upon receiving the pretender without condi- 
tions; and he neglected the duke of Hamilton, the earl Mariſchal, and other 
adherents of that houſe, who adopted the more moderate principles avowed by 
the earl of Middleton. At his return to France, he made ſuch a favourable 
report of the diſpoſition and power of the 'Scottiſh nation, that Lewis reſolved 
to equip an armament and ſend over the pretender to that kingdom. His pre- 

| tence 
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tende as to eſtabliſh that prince on the throne of his anceſtors; but his real aim 


was to make a diviſion from the Netherlands, and excite a revolt in Great Bri- 
tain, which ſhould hinder queen Anne from exerting herſelf againſt France on 
the continent. He began to make preparations for this expedition at Dunkirk, 
where a ſquadron was aſſembled under the command of the chevalier de Fourbin; 
and a body of land: forces were embarked with monſieur de Gace, afterwards 
known by the appellation of the marechal de Matignon. The pretender, who 
had aſſumed the name of the cheyalier de St. George, was furniſhed with ſer- 
vices of gold and ſilver plate, ſumptuous tents, rich cloaths for his life- 
guards, ſplendid liveries, and all ſorts of neceſſaries, even to profuſion. Lewis, 
at parting, preſented him with a ſword ſtudded with valuable diamonds, and 

ted what he had formerly ſaid to this adventurer's father: He hoped 
he ſhould never ſee him again.“ The pope contributed to the expence of 
this expedition, and accommodated him with divers religious mottos, Which 
were wrought upon his colours and ſtandards. Queen Anne being informed 
of theſe preparations, and the deſign of the French monarch, communicated 
to the commons the advices Which ſhe had received from Holland and the 
Netherlands, touching the deſtination of the Dunkirk armament; and both 
houſes concurred in an addreſs, aſſuring her they would aſſiſt her majeſty with 
their lives and fortunes, againſt the pretended prince of Wales, and all her 


other enemies. Then they paſſed a bill, enacting, That the oath of abjura- 


tion ſhould be tendered to all perſons, and ſuch as refuſed. to take it ſhould be in 
the condition of convicted recuſants. . By another, they ſuſpended the Habeas 
corpus act till October, with relation to perſons las . by the govern- 
ment on ſuſpicion of treaſonable practices. The pretender. and his adherents 
were proclaimed traitors, and rebels; and a bill was paſſed, diſcharging the 


clans of Scotland from all vaſſalage to thoſe. chiefs who ſhould take up arms 


againſt her majeſty. Tranſports were hired to bring over ten Britiſh battalions 
from Oſtend; and a large fleet being equipped with, incredible diligence, failed 
from Deal towards Dunkirk, under the conduct of Sir John Leake, Sir George 
Byng, and lord Durſley. The French imagined that Leake had ſailed to Liſ- 
bon, and that Britain was unprovided of ſhips of war; ſo. that they were 
amazed and confounded: when this fleet appeared off Mardyke : a ſtop was 
immediately put to the embarkation of their troops: frequent expreſſes were 
diſpatched to Paris: the count de Fourbin repreſented to the French king the 
little probability of ſucceeding in this enterprize, and the danger that would 
attend the attempt: but he received poſitive orders to embark te forces, and 
ſet ſail with the farſt; favourable Wwiueggd‚dddd.. am nil het; 

S XXXI. The Britiſh fleet being forced from their ſtation by ſevere weather 
on the fourteenth day of March, the French ſquadron failed on the ſeven- 
teenth from the road of Dunkirk; but the wind Ghifting it anchored in Ne- 
port-pits, till the nineteenth in the evening, when they. ſet fail again with a 
fair breeze, ſteering their courſe for Scotland. Sir George Byng having re- 
ceived advice of their departure, from an Oſtend veſſel ne pur- 
poſe by major- general Cadogan, gave chace to the enemy, after having de- 
tached a ſquadron under admiral Baker to convoy the troops that were em- 
barked at Oſtend for England. On the tenth day of March, the. queen went 
to the houſe of peers, where, in a ſpeech to both houſes, ſhe told them, that 
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the French fleet had ſailed ; that Sir George Byng was in purſuit of them 3 


and that ten battalions of her troops were expected every day in England. 
This intimation was followed by two very warm addreſſes from the lords and 
commons, in which they repeated their aſſurances of ſtanding by her againſt all 


her enemies; exhorted her to perſevere in ſupporting the common cauſe, notwith- 


ſtanding this petty attempt to diſturb her dominions; and levelled fome ſevere 


inſinuations "againſt thoſe whos endeavoured to foment jenlouſies between her 


eſty and her moſt faithful ſervants.  +Addreſits on the fame occaſion were 


ſent up from different parts of the kingdom; ſo that the queen ſeemed to look 


with contempt upon the deſigns: of the enemy. Several regiments of foot, 
with ſome ſquadrons of cavalry, began their march for Scotland; while the 


earl of Leven, commander in chief of the forces in that country, and gover- 
nor of the caſtle of Edinburgh, haſtened thither to put that fortreſs in à poſ- 


ture of defence, and to make the proper diſpoſitions to oppoſe the pretender at 
his landing. But the vigilance of Sir George Byng rendered all theſe precau- 
tions unneceſſary. He ſailed directly to the frith of Edinburgh, where he 
arrived almoſt as ſoon as the enemy, who immediately took the e of 


| a land breeze, and bore away. wich all the fail they rould/carry. The Eng. 


tiſh/admiral gave chace; and the Saliſbury, one of their ſhips, was boarded 
and taken. At night monſieur de Fourbin altered his courte ; ſo that next 


day they were out of reach of the Engliſh ſquadron. Ihe pretender deſired 


they would proceed to the northward, and land him at Inverneſs, and Four- 
bin ſeemed willing to gratify his requeſt ; but the wind changing, and blow- 
ing in their teeth with great violence, he repreſented the danger of attempting 
to proſecute the voyage; and, with. the conſent of the chevalier de St. George 
and his general, returned to Dunkirk, after having been toſſed about a whole 
month in very tempeſtuous weather. In the mean time, Sir George Byng 
failed up to Leith road, where he received the freedom of the city of Edin- 
burgh in a golden box, as a teſtimony of gratitude for his having delivered 


them from the dreadful apprehenſions under which they laboure. 


4 XXXU; Certain it is, the pretender could not have choſen a more fa- 
voutable opportunity for making a deſcent upon Scotland. The people in ge- 
neral were diſaffected to the government on account of the union: the regular 
troops under Leven did not exceed five and twenty hundred men, and even 
| 8 of theſe would in all probability have joined the invader: the caſtle 
of Edinburgh was deſtitute of ammunition, and would in all appearance have 
ſurrendered at the firſt ſummons; in which caſe the Jacobites muſt have been 


maſters of the equivalent money lodged in that fortreſs : a good number of 


Dutch ſhips loaded with cannon, ſmall arms, ammunition,” and a large ſum 
of money, had been driven on ſhore in the ſhire of Angus, where they would 


have been ſeized by the friends of the pretender, had the French troops been 


landed; and all the adherents of that houſe were ready to appear in arms. In 
England, ſuch a demand was made upon the bank, by thoſe who favoured the 


invaſion, and thoſe who dreaded a revolution, that the public credit ſeemed to 


be in danger. The commons reſolved, I hat whoever defignedly endeavoured 
to deſtroy or leſſen the public credit, eſpecially at a time when the kingdom 


was threatened with an invaſion, was guilty of a high crime and miſde- 
meanour, and an enemy to her majeſty and the kingdom. The lord- treaſurer 
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culiar manner connected. with the ſafety of the bank, exerted themſelves. for: its 
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ſignified to the directors of the bank, that her majeſty vauld allou, for ſix Burnet, 


months, an intereſt of ſix per cent. upon their bills, which was double of the "OO 
; uſual rate; and conſiderable ſums; of money were offered to them by this 3 
nobleman, as well as by the duke of Marlborough, Neweaſtle, and Somer Feuquieres. 
ſet. The French, Dutch, and Jewiſh, merchants, whoſe intereſt was in a pe- — FO 


ſupport; and the directors having called in twenty per cent. upon their capital 


"Rock, were enabled to anſwer all the demands of the timorous and difaffecrbed. Cond. of the 
All the nobleman, and perſons of diſtinction in Scotland, ſuſpected of an at- Dutcheſs of 
tachment to the court of St. Germain's, were apprehended, and either im- * 
priſoned in the caſtle of Edinburgh, or brought up to London, to be conſined in Burchet. 

the Tower or in Newgate. Among theſe was the duke of Hamilton, who found Tindal. 


means to make his peace with the Whig miniſters 3 and, in a little time, the 


other priſoners were admitted to bail. 


IS XXXIIL On the, firſt day of April, the parliament was protogucd, 
and afterwards diſſolved by proclamation. Writs were iſſued out for ne- 
elections, together with a proclamation, commanding all the peers of North- 


Britain to aſſemble at Holyrood-houſe in Edinburgh, on the ſeventeenth day 


of June, to elect ſixteen peers to repreſent them in the enſuing Britiſn parlia- 


ment, purſuant to the twenty ſecond article of the treaty of union. After 


the diſſolution of the parliament, the lords Griffin, Clermont, two ſons of the 


earl of Middleton, and ſeveral Scottiſh and Iriſh officers, who had been taken 
on board of the Saliſbury, were brought to London, and impriſoned in the 


Tower or in Newgate. Lord Griffin being attainted by outlawry, for high- 
treaſon committed in the reign of king William, was brought to the bar in 
the court of king s- bench, and a rule made for his execution: but he was re- 

prie ved from month to month, until he died of a natural death in priſon. The 


riyy - council of Scotland was diſſolved, the duke of Queenſberry created a 
Britiſh peer, by the title of baron of Rippon, marquis of Beverley, and duke 
of Dover; and the office of ſecretary at war, vacant by the reſignation of 
Henry St. John, was beſtowed upon Robert Walpole, a gentleman who had 
rendered himſelf conſiderable in the houſe of commons, and hoſe conduct we 
ſhall have occaſion to mention more at large in the ſequel. About the ſame 


time a proclamation was iſſued for diſtributing prizes in certain proportions, 
Three Camiſarz, or proteſtants from dhe in Soho, under the. countenanee.of Hir |Richard 


Cevennois, having made their eſcape, and re- Bulkley and John Lacy. They reviled the miniſters 
paired to London, acquired about this time the of the eſtabhſhed church; they denounced judg- 
appellation of French prophets, from their en- ments againſt the city of London, and the who 
thuſiaſtic geſticulations, effuſions, and convul- Britiſh nation; and publiſhed their predictions, 
 fians, and even formed a ſe& of their country- compoſed of unintelligible jargon. Then the 
men. The French refugees, ſcandalized at their were proſecuted at the ;expence of the French 
behaviour, and authorized by the biſhop of Lon- ce as diſturbers of . ublic peace, and 
don, as ſuperior of the French congregations, falſe prophets. They were ſentenced to pay a 
reſolved to inquire into the miſſion of theſe pre- fine of twenty marks each, and ſtand twice on 
tended prophets, whoſe names were Elias Ma- a ſcaffold, with papers on their breaits denotin 
rion, John Cavallier, and Durand Fage. They their offence; a ſentence which was — 


|  " were declared impoſtors and counterfeits. Not- accordingly at Charing-croſs and the Royal Ex- 
_ - withſtanding this decifion, which was confirmed "BY | FILL 9 7 he 


by the biſhops, they continued their aſſemblies 1 1 1 11 
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to the different officers and ſeamen, of the royal navy; a regulation that ſtill 


revails. | 14% Aur tin n 1 | | 
0 $ XXXIV, The French king, not at all diſcouraged by the miſcarriage of 
his projected invaſion, refolved to improve the advantages he had gained on the 
continent during the laſt campaign; and indeed he made efforts that were alto- 
gether incredible, conſidering the conſumptive ſtateof his finances, He aſſembled a 
prodigious army in the Netherlands, under the command of the duke of Burgundy, 
aſſiſted by Vendome, and accompanied by the duke of Berry and the chevalier de 
St. George. The elector of Bavaria was deſtined to the command of the troops 
upon the Rhine, where he was ſeconded by the duke of Berwick; and the marechal 
de Villeroy was ſent to conduct the forces in Dauphin. About the latter end of 
March, the duke of Marlborough repaired to the Hague, where he was met 
by prince Eugene, and theſe two celebrated generals | conferred with the pen- 
ſionary Heinſius, and the deputies of the ſtates- general. Then they made an 
excurſion to Hanover, where they prevailed upon the elector to be farisfied with 
acting upon the defenſive in his command on the Rhine, and ſpare part of his 
forces, that the confederates might be: enabled to make vigorous efforts in the 
Netherlands. The prince proceeded to Vienna, and the duke returned to- 
Flanders, where he aſſembled the army towards the latter end of May. On 
the twenty fifth day of that month, the duke of Vendome marched to Soignies, 
and poſted himſelf within three leagues of the confederates, who were encamped 
at Billinghen and Halle. The duke of Marlborough having received intelli- 

ence that the enemy were on their march by Bois-Seigneur- Iſaac to Braine- la- 
75 concluded their intention was to take poſt on the banks of the Deule, to 


hinder the allies from paſſing that river, and to occupy Louvaine. He there- 


fore commanded the army to march all night, and on the third day of June 
encamped at Terbank, general Overkirk fixing his quarters in the ſuburbs of 
Louvaine, while the French advanced no farther than Genap and Braine-la. 
Leu. As they were more numerous than the confederates, and headed by a 


prince of the blood, the generals of the allies at firſt expected that they would 
hazard a battle: but their ſcheme was to retrieve by ſtratagem the places they 


had loſt in Flanders. The elector of Bavaria had rendered himſelf extremely 
popular in the great towns: the count de Bergeyck, who had great intereſt 
among them, was devoted to the houſe of Bourbon: the inhabitants of the 
reat cities were naturally inconſtant and mutinous, and particularly diffatiſ-' 
Red with the Dutch government. The French generals reſolved to profit by 
theſe circumſtances. A detachment of their troops, under the brigadiers la Faille 
and Paſteur, ſurpriſed the city of Ghent, in which there was no garriſon ; and, 
at the ſame time, the count de la Motte, with a ſtrong body of forces, ap- 
red before Bruges, which was ſurrendered to him without oppoſition: then 

e made a fruitleſs attempt upon Damme, and marched to the little fort of 


Plaſſendahl, which he took by aſſault. The duke of Marlborough was no. 


ſooner appriſed of the enemy's having ſent a ſtrong detachment towards Tu- 
bize, than he marched from Terbank, paſſed the canal, and encamped at An- 
derlech. The French croſſed the Senne at Halle and Tubize, and the allies 
reſolved to attack them next morning; but they ' paſſed the Dender in the 
night with great expedition; and the duke of Marlborough next day en- 


camped at Aſche, where he was joined by prince Eugene, who had marched: 


with: 
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with a conſiderable reinforcement of Germans from the Moſelle. The enemy 
underſtanding that this general was on his march, determined to reduce Oude 
narde, the only paſs on the Schelde poſſeſſed by the allies; and inveſted it on the 
ninth day of July, hoping to ſubdue it before the allies could be reinforced. 
The duke of Marlborough was immediately in motion, and made a ſurpriſing 
march from Aſche; as far as Herfelingen, where he was joined by the reinforce- 
ment. Then he took poſſeſſion of the ſtrong camp at Leſſines, which the 
French had intended to occupy in order to cover the ſiege of Oudenarde. 
S XXXV. Thus diſappointed, the French generals altered their reſolution, aban- 
doned Oudenarde, and began to paſs the Schelde at Gavre. The two generals of the 
confederates were bent upon bringing them to an engagement. Cadogan was 


ſent with ſixteen battalions and eight ſquadrons to repair the roads, and'throw 


bridges over the Schelde below Oudenarde. The army was in motion at eight 
o'clock, and marched with ſuch expedition, that by two in the afternoon the 
horſe had reached the bridges over which Cadogan and his detachment were 
paſſing. The enemy had poſted ſeven battalions in the village of Heynem, 
ſituated on the banks of the Schelde, and the French houſhold- troops were 
drawn up in order of battle on the adjacent plain, oppoſite to a body of troops 
under major- general Rantzaw, who were poſted behind a rivulet that ran 
into the river. The duke of Vendome intended to attack the confederates 
when one half of their army ſhould have paſſed the Schelde; but he was 
thwarted by the duke of Burgundy, who ſeemed to be perplexed and irreſo- 
lute. He had ordered the troops to halt in their march to Gavre, as if he had 
not yet formed any reſolution; and now he recalled the ſquadrons from the 
plain, determined to avoid a battle. Vendome remonſtrated againſt this con- 
duct, and the diſpute continued till three in the afternoon, when the greater 
part of the allied army had paſſed the Schelde without oppoſition. Then the 
duke of Burgundy declared for an engagement, and Vendome ſubmitted to his 
opinion with great reluctance, as the opportunity was now loſt and the army 
unformed. Major - general Grimaldi was ordered to attack Rantzaw with the 
horſe of the king's houſhold, who finding the rivulet marſhy, refuſed to charge, 
and retired to the right. Mean while Cadogan attacked the village of Hey- 
nem, which he took, with three of the ſeven battalions by which it was guarded. 
Rantzaw-paſling the rivulet, advanced into the plain, and drove before them 
ſeveral ſquadrons of the enemy. In this attack, the electoral prince of Hanover, 
his preſent majeſty, charged at the head of Bulau's dragoons with great in- 
trepidity. His horſe was ſhot-under him, and colonel Luſchky killed by his 
ſide. Divers French regiments were intirely broken, and a good number of 
officers and ſtandards fell into the hands of the Hanoverians. The confederates 
continued {til} paſſing the river; but few or none of the infantry were come up 
till five in the afternoon, when the duke of Argyle arrived with twenty bat- 
talions, which immediately ſuſtained a vigorous afſault from the” enemy. By 
this time the French were drawn up in order of battle; and the allies being 
formed as they paſſed the river, both armies were engaged through the who 
extent of their lines about ſeven in the evening. Europe had not for many 
years produced two ſuch noble armies :. above one hundred general officers ap- 
ꝓeared in the field, and two hundred and fifty colonels fought at the head of 
their reſpective regiments. The * of the French exceeded that of the 

vn y 2 | allies 
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allies by twelve thouſand :- but their generals were divided; their forces ill 
diſpoſed, and their men diſpirited by the uninterrupted ſucceſs of their adver- 
ſaries. They ſeemed from the beginning averſe to an engagement, and acted 
in hurry and trepidation. Nevertheleſs, the action was maintained until ge- 
neral Overltirk and count Tilly, who commanded on the left of the allies, obliged 
the right of the enemy to give ground; and the prince of Orange with count 
Oxienſtern attacked them in flank with the Dutch infantry. Then they began 
to give way, and retired in great confuſion. The duke of Vendome alighting 
from his horſe, rallied the broken battalions, called the officers by name, con- 
jured them to maintain the honour of their country, and animated the men 
with his voice and example. But, notwithſtanding all his endeavours, they 
were” forced back among the incloſures in great confuſion. Some regiments 
were cut in pieces: others deſired to capitulate; and, if the darkneſs had not 
interpoſed, their whole army would have been ruined. The night coming on, 

ſo that it became impoſſible to diſtinguiſh friends from enemies, the two ge- 
nerals ordered the troops to ceaſe Aring, and the enemy took this opportunity 
of eſcaping, by the road which leads from Oudenarde to Ghent. The duke 
of Vendome ſeeing the French forces flying in the utmoſt terror and precipita- 
tion, formed a rear- guard of about five and twenty ſquadrons and as many 
battalions, with which he ſecured the retreat. To this precaution the ſafety 
of their army was entirely owing ; for at day-break the duke of Marlborough 
ſent a large detachment of horſe and foot under the lieutenant- generals Bulau 
and Lumley, to purſue the fugitives ; but the hedges and ditches that ſkitted 
the road were lined with the French grenadiers in ſuch a manner, that the 
cavalry could not form, and they were obliged to defiſt. The French reached 
Ghent about eight in the morning, and marching through the city, encamped 
at Lovendegen on the canal. There they thought proper to caſt up intrench- 
ments, upon which they planted their artillery which they had left at Gavre 
with their heavy baggage. About three thouſand were ſlain on the field of 
battle: two thouſand deſerted, and about ſeven thouſand were taken, includ- 
ing a great number of officers, together with ten pieces of cannon, above an 
hundred ſtandards and colours, and four thouſand horſes. The loſs of the 
allies did not amount to two thouſand men; nor was one officer of diſtinction 
killed on their fide during the whole 40 After the confederates had reſted 
two days on the field of battle, a detachment was ordered to level the French 

1 | les between Ypres and the Lys: another was ſent to raiſe contributions as fat 

| | as Arras, and ftruck terror even into the city of Paris. While the allies 

| plundered the province of Picardy, a detachment from the French army, under 

the chevalier de Rozen, made an irruption into Dutch-Flanders'; broke 

through'the' lines of Bervliet, which had been left unguarded, and made a 


| deſcent upon the iſland of Caſandt, which they laid under contribution. 


-- 16 XXXVI. The generals of the allies now undertook an enterprize which, 

in the opinion of the French generals, favoured of raſhneſs and inconſiderate 

| Flf-ſufhiciency.. This was the ſiege of Liſle, the ſtrongeſt town in Flanders, 

= provided with all neceſfaries, ſtore of ammunition, and a garriſon reinforced 

by one and twenty battalions of the beſt troops in France, commanded 

marechal de Boufflers in perſon. But theſe were not the principal difficulties 

which the allies encountered. The enemy had cut off the communication be- 

| tween 
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tween them and their magazines at Antwerp and Sas-Van-Ghent ; ſo that they 
were obliged to bring their convoys from Oſtend along a 'narrow-cauſeway, ex- 
poſed to the attack of an army more numerous than that with which they ſat 


down before Liſle. On the thirteenth of Auguſt, it was inveſted on one ſide 
by prince Eugene, and on the other by the prince of Orange Naſſau, ſtadt - 
holder of Frieſland; while the duke of Marlborough encamped at Helchin, to 
cover the ſiege. The trenches were opened on the twenty - ſecond day of Au- 


„and carried on with that yigour and alacrity which is always inſpired by 


guſt 
3 and ſucceſs. The dukes of Burgundy and Vendome being now joined by 
the duke of Berwick, reſolved, if poſſible, to relieve the place; and made ſe- 


veral marches and counter - marches for this purpoſe. Marlborough being ap- 


priſed of their intention, marched out of his lines to give them battley being re-/ 


inforced by a conſiderable body of from the ſiege, including Auguſtus 


king of Poland, and the landgrave of Heſſe as volunteers: but the enemy 


declined an engagement, and the allies returned to their camp, which they for- 
tified with an intrenchment. On the ſeventh day of — the befiegers 
took by aſſault the counterſcarp of Lifle, after an obſtinate action, in which 


they loſt a thouſand men. The French generals continued to hover about the 


camp of the confederates, which they actually cannonaded ; and the duke of 
Marlborough again formed his army in order of battle: but their deſign was 
only to harraſs the allies with continual alarms, and interrupt the operations of 
the ſiege. They endeavoured to ſurpriſe the town of Aeth, by means of a 
ſecret correſpondence with the inhabitants; but the conſpiracy was diſcovered 
before it took effect. Then they cut off all communication between the 
beſiegers and the Schelde, the banks of which they fortified with ſtrong in- 
trenchments, and a prodigious number of cannon; ſo that now all the ſtores 
and neceſſaries were ſent to the camp of the confederates from Oſtend. On 
the twenty-firſt day of September prince Eugene, who was in the trenches, 
ſeeing the troops driven by the enemy from a lodgment they had made on the 
counterſcarp of the Tenaille, rallied and led them back to the charge; but 
being wounded over the left eye with a muſket-ſhot, he was obliged to retire, 
and for fome days the duke of Marlborough ſuſtained the whole command, 
both in the. ſiege and of the covering army. On the twenty third, the Tenaille 
was ſtormed, and a lodgment made along the covered-way. Marechal Bouffters 
having found means to inform the duke of Vendome that his ammunition was 
almoſt expended, this general detached the chevalier de Luxemburg with a 
body of horſe and dragoons to ſupply the place with gun- powder, every man 
carrying a bag of forty pounds upon the crupper. They were diſcovered in 
paſſing through the camp of the allies, and purſued to the barrier of the town, 
into which about three hundred were admitted; but a great number were 
killed by the confederates, or miſerably deſtroyed by the exploſion of the 
powder which they carrie. a ee DOB 2 

S XXXVII. The next attempt of the French generals was to intercept a 
convoy from Oſtend. The count de la Motte marched from Ghent wich about 
two and twenty thouſand men to attack this convoy, which was guarded by 


fix thouſand of the allies, commanded by major- general Webb, who made 


ſuch an admirable diſpoſition by the wood of Wynendale, and received the 
enemy with ſuch a cloſe fire, that, after a very warm action that laſted two hours, 
1 1 wh . 127 þ T4131]! ' 1 917 


they 
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they retired in the utmoſt confuſion, Cer e ey 
attle ; t 


number, leaving ſix thouſand men killed upon the field of he loſs of 
the allies not exceeding nine hundred and twelve officers; and ſoldiers. | This 
was the moſt my exploit performed during the whole war, and of ſuch 
conſequence to the confederates, that if the conyoy had been taken, the ſiege 
muſt have been raiſed. The duke of Vendome ordered the dykes between 
Bruges and Newport to be cut, ſo as to lay the whole country under water, in 
hope of deſtroying the communication between Oſtend and the camp of, the 
confederates; and, after a regular ſiege, he took colonel Caulfield and a body 
of 'Britiſh- troops poſted in the village of Leffinghen, by whoſe means the 
convoys had been forwarded to the duke of Marl 0 On the twenty 
ſecond of October, marechal Boufflers deſired to capitulate for the town of 
Liſſe: next day the articles were ſigned: on the twenty - fifth the allies took 
poſſeſſion of the place, and the marechal retired into the citadel with the re- 
mains of his garriſon, which, from twelve thouſand, was reduced to leſs than 
the half of that number. A negotiation was begun for the ſurrender of the 
citadel: but Boufflers made ſuch extravagant demands as were rejected with 
diſdain. Foſtilities were renewed on the twenty-ninth day of the month; and 
tke earl of Stair was detached to provide corn for the army in the diſtricts of 
Furnes and Dixmuyde. During theſe tranſactions, velt-marechal Overkirk 
died at Rouſſelaer, in the Ey. euch year of his age, after having, in above 
thirty campaigns, exhibited innumerable proofs of uncommon courage, ability, 
and moderation. The duke of Vendome did not yet deſpair of obliging the 
confederates to abandon their enterprize : the French miniſters at Rome and 
Venice publicly declared the allied army was cooped up in ſuch a manner, 
that it muſt either raiſe the ſiege or be famiſhed. The elector of Bavaria, with 
a detachment of ten thouſand men, marched to Bruſſels and attacked the 
counterſcarp with incredible fury; but was repulſed by the garriſon under the 
command of general Paſchal, and retired with precipitation, when he under- 
ſtood that the duke of Marlborough was in motion to relieve the place. This 
nobleman and prince Eugene no ſooner underſtood the danger to which Bruſ- 
ſels was expoſed, than they marched with the covering: army to the Schelde, 
which they paſſed on pontoons without oppoſition, notwithſtanding the formi- 
dable works which the French had raiſed. They now abandoned them with 
precipitation, to the ſurprize of the confederates, who had laid their account 
with the loſs of a thouſand men in the attack. Having paſſed the river between 
Eſkenaffe and Hauterive, as well as at other places, they marched to Oude- 
narde, where they received intelligence that the elector had retreated. Then 
prince Eugene returned to Liſle, and the duke of Marlborough proceeded to 
Bruſſels, where he was received with joy and acclamation. He afterwards took 
ſ at Oudenarde, ſo as to maintain a communication with prince Eugene. 
S XXXVIII. The beſiegers having made lodgments and raiſed batteries on 
the ſecond counterſcarp of the citadel, ſent a meſſage to Boufflers, intimating, 
that if he would ſurrender before the opening of the batteries, he ſhould have 


an honourable capitulation; otherwiſe he and his garriſon muſt be made pri- 


ſoners of war. He choſe to avoid the laſt part of the alternative: hoſtages 
were exchanged on the eighth day of December, and the articles ſigned on the 
tenth; when the marechal and his garriſon marched out with the honours ,of . 


-war, 
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war, and were conducted to Doway. In this great enterprize, ſpirit and perſe- 
verance made amends for want of foreſight and ſkill, which was flagrant on 
the ſide of the confederates; though their ſucceſs was owing in a great mea · 
ſure to the improvidence and miſconduct of the beſieged. The French generals 
never dreamed that the allies would attempt any thing of conſequence after the 
reduction of Liſle,” conſidering the advanced ſeaſon of the year, and; therefore 
they returned to Paris, after having diſtributed their army into winter - quarters. 


But their indefatigable antagoniſts were determined to ſtrike another ſtroke of 


importance before their forces ſhould ſeparate. On the twentieth day of De- 
cember they inveſted the city of Ghent on all ſides; and on the thirtieth, When 
the batteries were ready to open, the count de la Motte, who commanded the 
garriſon, deſired to capitulate. On the third day of the next month he marched 
out with thirty battalions and ſixteen ſquadrons, which were conducted to 
Tournay; while the duke of Argyle, with ſix Britiſh battalions, took poſſeſ- 
ſon of the town and citadel. Then the enemy abandoned Bruges, Plaſſen- 
dahl, and Leffengen ; and the generals of the allies having ſettled the plan of 
winter-quarters, repaired to Holland, leaving the forces under the command 
of count Tilly. 
conqueſts in the Netherlands. Nor was he eaſy, on the fide. of Dauphine, | 


where, in ſpite of all the vigilance and activity of Villars, the duke of Savoy 


made himſelf maſter of the important fortreſſes of. Exilles, La Perouſe, the 
valley of St. Martin, and Feneftrelles ; ſo that by the end of the campaign he 


had ſecured a barrier to his own frontiers, and opened a way into the French 
provinces, after having made a diverſion in favour of king Charles, by oblig-/ 
ing the enemy to ſend a ſtrong detatachment from Rouſillon to the aſſiſtance 


of Villars. : 


XXX. Fhe campaign in Catalonia was productive of a great event. Count 


Guido de Staremberg arrived at Barcelona on the laſt day of April; but the Impe- 
rial troops brought from Italy by admiral Leake, did not land in time to relieve 
Fortoſa, which the duke of Orleans beſieged and took, together with Denia, 
the garriſon of which were made priſoners of war, contrary to the articles of 
capitulation. Theſe loſſes, however, were abundantly made up to the allies by 
the conqueſt of Sardinia and Minorca. Sir John Leake, having taken on 
board a handful of troops, under the conduct of the marquis D' Alconzel, ſet 
ſail for Cagliari, and ſummoned the viceroy to ſubmit to king Charles. As he 


did not ſend an immediate anſwer, the admiral began to bombard the city, and 


the inhabitants compelled him to ſurrender at diſcretion. The greater part of 
the garriſon enliſted themſelves in the ſervice of Charles. The deputies of the 
ſtates being aſſembled by the marquis D'Alconzel, acknowledged that prince as 
their ſovereign, and agreed to furniſh his army with thirty thouſand ſacks of 
corn, which were accordingly tranſported to Catalonia, where there was a great 
ſcarcity of proviſion. Major- general Stanhope having planned the conqueſt of 
Minorca, and concerted with the admiral the meaſures neceſſary toput it in excu- 
tion, obtained from count Staremberg a few battalions of Spaniards, Italians, 
and Portugueſe, embarked at Barcelona with a fine train of Britiſh artillery, 
accompanied by brigadier Wade and colonel Petit, an engineer of great repu- 


tation. They landed on the iſland about two miles from St. Philip's fort, on 


the twenty-ſixth of Auguſt, with about eight hundred marines, which wg. 
n | | mented. 


he French king was confounded and diſmayed at theſe: 
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mented their nfmber e, about dhree thouſand, Near icy! they creſted batte 
ries; and general Stanhope ordered a number of arrows to be ſhot ãnto thie place, 
to which papers were affixed; written 'in»qhe-Spaniſh and Prendt Jany 
containing threats, that all rheogatrifortſhould be ſent tol tho minds, if they 
would not ſurrender before the -barteries were fihiſnef: A he gar ribon dunſiſted 
of a chouſand Spaniards and ſix hundred French marinas, commanded by:oblane! 
la Jonquiere, Who imagined that he number of the heſiegers tamounted ta at 
lealt ten thouſand; fo attfully had they beten draum up in ſight of the enenty. 
The batteries began to play, and in a little time denioliſhed four toworg that 
ſerved as outworks to the fort: then they made a: hteach in the outward 
Wall, chrdugh which brigadier Wade; at the head of the / grenadiers, Hor med 
4 tedoubt, with ſuch extraordinary valour as ſtrunk the be ſeged with con- 
ſternation. On the ſecond. or third day they thought propet to beat a parley, 
ad ca itulate, on condition, That they ſhould march Outfit the honours of 
War: t the Spaniards ſhould be tranſported to Murcia and the French 
"to, Toulon. © Theſe laſt, however; were detained by wap of:ceprifal for the gar- 
riſon of Denia. The Spaniſh 3 was ſo mortifed When he dearned the 
real number of the beſiegers, chat on his arrival at Murcia he threw himfulf duc 

of 'a window in deſpair, and was killed upon the pot: La Jonquiere was con- 
fined for life, and all the French officers incutred their: maſter's diſpleaſure. 
1 Fort St. Philip being thus reduced, to the amadement of all Europe, and the 
gatriſon of Port Fornelles having ſurrendered themſelves priſoners o the &admi - 


_ " rals Leake and Whitaker, the inhabitants gladly ſubmirted tu the Engliſtu go- 


vernment, for king Philip had oppreſſed undi deprived them of their privileges; 
and general Stanhope appointed colonel Petit governor of Fort St. Philips and 
deputy-governor of the whole iſland. After this important conqueſt: he/re- 
turned to the army in Spain, where an unſucceſsful attempt to ſurpriſe Tortoſa 
| finiſhed the operations of the campaign. nnn 10 11909 SH IA. 9 : 
S XL: The Britiſh fleet not only contributed to the reduction of Minorca, 
but likewife overawed the pope, who had endeavoured to form n league of the 
princes in Italy againſt the emperor. This pontiff had manifeſted his partiality 
do the houſe of Bourbon in ſuch a palpable manner, that his Imperial majeſt 
ordered monfieur de Bonneval to march with the troops that were in Italy, rein- 
forced by thoſe belonging to the-duke of Modena, and) invade che dutchy of 
Ferrara. He accordingly took poſſefon of Comachid and ame other places, 
' pretending they were allodial eftates belonging co the dulseof Modena, anti fiefs 
"of the emperor, to which the holy ſee had no awful Thel viceroy of Na- 
0 are rbid to remit any money to Rome randthe chunciſ of the kingdom 
dtew up a long memorial, containing the'pretenſtons off his :tatholic majeſty, 
- which ſtruck at the very foundation of the pope's xempoaral power: His holi- 
nes wrote a long remonſtrance to the emperor on the injuſtice of thoſe pro- 
- 'ceedings, and declared; that the'would-affert:ithis cauſe ahongh-hethould loſe 
his life in the conteſt. He forchwich began tu raiſe an amy, and rtevaved a 
Plan of e e among tlie prindes ard ſtutes of tu yu for their mu- 
© tal defence. Sit John Leake hatl received orders to bombard Civital Vecchia, 
in reſentment for the pope's having countenanced the pretender's expedition to 
Sreat- Britain; but as the emperor and the-duke-of Savoy: hoped to effect :an ac- 
com modation with the court of Romeg they ptevailed:vpan. the-Englith- adaviral 
to ſuſpend hoſtilities until they ſhould have tried the method of negotiatioh. The 
marquis 


4 
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marquis de Prie, a Piedmonteſe nobleman, was ſent as ambaſſador to Rome; 


but, the pope would not receive him in that quality. Elated with the 
promiſes of France, he ſet the emperor at defiance; and his troops having ſur- 
priſed a body of Imperialiſts, were ſo barbarous as to cut them all in pieces. 
The 3 Pwr aving ended the campaign, the troops of the emperor which 
had ſerved under that prince, were ordered to march into the papal territories, 
and drove the forces of his holineſs before them, without any regard to number. 


Bologna capitulated; and Rome began to tremble with the apprehenſion of 


being once more ſacked by a German army. Then the pope's courage failed: he 
was glad to admit the marquis de Prie as envoy from the emperor. He conſented 
to diſband his new levies; to accommodate the Imperial pony Fra winter- 
| ee in the papal territories; to grant the inveſtiture of Naples to king 
harles; and allow at all times a paſſage to the Imperial troops through his 
dominions. On the Upper Rhine the electors of Bavaria and Hanover were 
ſo weak, that they could not undertake any thing of conſequence againſt each 
other. In Hungary the diſputes ſtill continued between the emperor 2 6 
malcontents. Poland was at length delivered from the oppreſſion exerciſed b 
the king of Sweden, who marched into the Ukraine againſt the czat of Maul. 
covy, notwithſtanding the ſubmiſſions with which, that monarch, endeavoured 
to appeaſe his indignation. During the . courſe of this year the Engliſh mer- 
chants ſuſtained no conſiderable loſſes by ſea : the cruiſers were judiciouſly ſta- 
tioned; and the trade was regularly ſupplied with convoys. In the Welt- 
Indies commodore Wager deſtroyed the admiral of the galleons, and took the 
. rear-admiral on the coaſt of Carthagene. Had the officers; of his ſquadron 
done their duty, the greateſt part of the fleet would have fallen into his hands. 
At his return to Jamaica two of his captains were tried by a court-martial, and 
diſmiſſed from the ſervice. | | ann, 
$.XLI. The court of England was about this time not a little diſquieted, by 
the conſequences of an outrage committed on the perſon of the count de Ma- 
tueof the Muſcovite ambaſſador. He was publicly arreſted at the ſuit of a 
laceman, and maltreated by the bailiffs, who dragged him to priſon, where he 
continued until he was bailed by the earl of Feverſham. Incenſed at this in- 
ſult, he demanded; redreſs, of the government, and was ſeconded in his remon- 
ſtrances by the miniſters of the emperor, the king of Pruſſia, and ſeveral other 
foreign potentates. The queen expreſſed uncommon. indignation againſt the 
authors of this violence, who were immediately apprehended, and orders were 
2 proſecute them with the utmoſt ſeverity of the law. Matueof rd 
his complaints with great acrimony; and Mr. ſecretary Boyle aſſured him, 
in the queen's name, that he ſhould have ample ſatisfaction. Notwith- 
ſtanding this aſſurance, he demanded a paſs for himſelf and his family, refuſed 
the ordinary preſents at his departure, and retired to Holland. From thence 
he tranſmitted a memorial with a letter from the czar to the queen, inſiſting 
upon her puniſhing with death all the perions concerned in violating the law of 
nations upon the 2 of his ambaſſador. nee being altogether 
inconſiſtent with the laws of England, the queen and her miniſtry were extremely 
perplexed, and held ſeveral councils to deliberate upon the meaſures proper to 
be taken on ſuch an occaſion. On the twenty - eighth day of October prince 
ge of Denmark died of an aſthma and dropſy, with which 5 been 
Vor IV. omen en 1:8 . e 
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long afflicted. He was a prince of an amiable rather than a ſhini cds " 


brave, good-natured,” modeſt, and humane, but devoid of great talents and am- 
bition. He had always lived in harmony with the queen, who, during the 
whole term of their union, and eſpecially in his laſt illneſs, approved herſelf 


a pattern of conjugal truth and tenderneſs. At his death the earF of Pembroke 


was createtl lord high- admiral, the earl of Wharton promoted to the govern- 
ment of Ireland, ànd lord Somers appointed preſident of the council. Not- 
withſtanding theſe promotions of the Whig noblemen, the duke of Marlbo- 


rough declined apace in his credit with the queen, who privately conſulted and 


repoſed her chief confidence in Mr. Harley, though he had no viſible concern 
FE r 
S XLII. The ne parliament, in which the Whig intereſt ſtill preponderated, 
was aſſembled on the ſixteenth day of November, when they were given to un · 
derſtand by a commiſſion under the great ſeal, that the arehbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, the chancellor, the lord-treafarer, the lord ſteward, and the maſter of the 
horſe, were appointed to repreſent the perſon of her "majeſty," whom decency 
would not permit to appear in the houſe fo ſoon after the death of her conſort, 
Sir Richard Onſſow being choſen ſpeaker of the Tower houſe with the queen's ap- 
probation, the chancellor, in a ſpeech to both houfes;” recommended the vigo- 
rous proſecution of the war, telling them her majeſty hoped; they would enable 
her to make a confiderable augmentation for preſerving and improving the ad- 
vantages which the allies had gained in the Netherlands: that The defired they 
would prepare ſuch bills as might confirm and render the uniof/effe@uil: and, 
that if they would propoſe means for the advancement of trade and manufac- 


ture, ſhe would take pleaſure in enacting ſuch proviſions. Both hopes 


having preſented addreſſes of condolence and congratulation, on the death 
of prince George, and the ſucceſs of her majeſty's arms during the laſt cam- 
paign, the commons took cognizance of controverted elections, which were 
decided with ſhameful partiality for the Whig faction. Then they proceeded 
to conſider the different branches of the ſupply: they approved of an augmen- 


tation of ten thouſand men, which was judged neceffary for the more vigorous . 


proſecution of the war: and, they votet-above feven'miflionsfor the ſervice of 
the enſuing year. The bank agreed to cireulate two millions five hundred thou- 
fand pounds in exchequer bills for the government, on condition, that the term 


of their continuance ſhould be prolonged for one and twenty years; and their 


ſtock of two millions, two hundred and one thouſand one hundred and ſeventy- 
one paunds, ſnould be doubled by a new ſubſcription. | The two- third ſubfidy 
was appropriated for the intereſt of the money raiſed by this expe dient. 

XLII. Great debates having ariſen about Scottiſh elections, the houſe 
conſidered the petitions and repreſentations that were delivered, touching the in- 


capacity of the eldeſt ſons of Seotriſh peers, excluded from fitting in the Parlia- 


ment of Great - Britain. Counſel being heard upon the ſubject, that incapacity 
was confirmed; and new writs were iſſued, that new members might be elected 
for the ſhires of Aberdeen and Linlithgow, in the room of William lord Haddo, 


and James lord Johnſtown. Petitions were likewiſe preſented to the houſe of 


lords by ſome Scottiſh peers, concerning their right of voting, and ſigning 
ger After warm debates, the houſe upon à diviſion determined, that a 
cattiſh lord created a peer of Great - Hritain, ſhould no longer retain his vote 


in 


in Scotland: and, that the noblemen-who were in the caſtle of Edinburgh had 
a right to ſign proxies, after having taken the oaths to the government. Tlie 
Scottiſn peers and commoners that ſat in the Britiſh parliament, were divided 
into two factions. The duke of Queenſberry was in t credit with the 


queen and the lord · treaſurer, by whoſe intereſt he was appointed ſecretary! ß 


ſtate for Scotland. His influence in elections was ſo great, that all offices in 

that kingdom were beſtowed according to his recommendation. Ife was op- 
poſed by the dukes of Hamilton, Montroſe,” and Roxburgh, who were ſupported 
by the earl of Sunderland and lord Somers; fo that the whole intereſt in that 
country was engroſſed by one or other member of the miniſtry. A bill for a 
general naturalization of all proteſtants was brought into the houſe, and not- 

withſtanding violent oppoſition from the Tories both among the lords and com- 
mons, was enacted into a law. The Whigs argued for this bill, as a meaſure 
that would encourage induſtry, improve trade and manufacture, and repair the 
waſte of men which the war had occaſfioned; but one of their chief motives 
was to throw an addition of foreigners into the balance againſt the landed in- 
tereſt, - The Tories pleaded, that a conflux of aliens might prove dangerous to 

the conſtitution that they would retain a fondneſs for their native countries, 
and in times of war act as ſpies and enemies: that they would inſinuate them 
ſelyes into places of truſt and profit; become members of parliament, and by 
frequent iſtermarriages contribute to the extinction of the Engliſn race: that 
they would add to the number of the poor, already ſo expenſive; and ſhare the 

bread of the labourers and tradeſmen of England. 
S XLIV. An inquiry being ſet on foot in both houſes concerning tlie late 
intended invaſion of Scotland, lord Haverſnam and the other Tory members 
endeavoured to demonſtrate, that proper precautions had not been taken forthe 
ſecurity of that kingdom, eyen after the miniſtry had received undoubted in- 
telligence of the pretender's deſign; and, that fince che attempt had miſcarried, 
many perſons of quality had 5 and ſeverely uſed by the go- 
vernment, on pretended ſuſpicion of high- treaſon; though, in all probability, 
the aim of the miniſtry in confining thoſe perſons, was to remove all poſſibilkry 
of their oppoſing the court at the enſuing elections for members of parliament. 
Theſe aſſertions were ſupported by many inconteſted facts and ſhrewd arguments, 
notwithſtanding which, the: majority were ſo little difpofed to find fault, that 
the inquiry iſſued in a joint-addrefs to the queen, containing reſolutions, That 
timely and effectual care had been taken to diſappoint the deſigns of her ma- 
jeſty's enemies both at home and abroad. A bill, however, was brought into the 
houſe of lords, under the title of An act for improving the unien of the two 
<< kingdoms.” It related to (trials for treaſon in Scotland, Which by this law 
were regulated according to the manner of proceeding in England, with ſome 
ſmall variation. The Scottiſh, members oppoſed it as an ineroachment upon 
the form of their laws; and they were joined by thoſe who/had layed it down 
as a maxim to oppoſe all the court meaſures: nevertherleſs, the bill paſted thro 

both houſes, and received the royal aſſent. Yet, in order to'fweeten this unpa- 

latable medicine, the queen conſented to an act of grace, by which all treaſons 
were pardoned, - except thoſe committed on the high- ſeas: an exception levelled 
at thoſe who had embarked with the pretender.  Major-general Webb, who 
had been defrauded of his due honour, in a partial repreſentation of the battle of 
222 Wynendale, 


"INT which he had performed in -that engageme 
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Wynendale, tranſmitted by Cardonnel ſecretary to the duke of Marlborough, Jo 


was now thanked by the houſe of commons 5 en, and eminent ſervices 
motion was made by the 


Daniel. Tories; and the Whigs did not fail to procure a compliment of the ſame na- 
o Macho a ure to the duke of Marlborough, even before he returned to England. When 

the news of Ghent's being taken arrived, che lords and commons congratulated 
Mil. Hit. wk 4 queen on this laſt great effort of a glorious campaign ; and the duke, at his 


Tindal. Was thanked in the name of the peers, by tlie lord- chancellor. As he 
Conduttofthe Was Jappoſed to have brought over propofals of peace, the two houſes; in an 
Marlborough. addreſß, defired the queen would inſiſt on the demolition of Dunkirk; which 
Feuquieres. iſt of pytates that infeſted the ocean, and did infinite prejudice to * 
Quincy. 15 England. The queen promifed to comply with their reque 

. * 4 the as not a little ſurpriſed at 22 next addreſs they preſented, per 
__ ng, that ſhe would have ſuch indulgence to the hearty deſires of her ſub. 
Voltaire. „as to entertain thoughts of a ſecond marriage. She eld them, that the 


porn ſue had made for the proteſtant ſueceſſion would always be a proof 
w much ſhe had at heart the! the future happineſs of the kingdom; the ſub- 
ec Of, ch aach wa enden yos-pereaded, thay: dighoce 
expect a particular anſwe.. 
XI. V. The laws having been found inſufficient to puniſh, capitally dhe au- 
as of the infult offered to the Muſcovite ambaſſador, a bill was brought. into 
the houſe of commons for p peering. the privileges leges of ambaſſadors and other 
foreign miniſters; and paſſed mou ge — — 1 2 eee nt 
e la of wagers relat to the public, a ice whi en carried to 
6 hy ce 86 infatuation; A by which many unwary. perſons fell a ſacrifice to 
y adyenturers. - On the fourteenth day of March the commons: voted; the 
ſum of one hundred and three thouſand two hundred and three pounds, for the 
lief of the inhabitants of Nevis and St. Chriſtopher's, wha had ſuffered by 
e late invaſion; and on the twenty · firſt day of April the parliament, was pro- 


c * 1709. rogue. The Muſcovite ambaſſador continued to write expoſtulatory letters 


to Mr. ſecretary Boyle, who at laſt owned, that the laws of the kingdom did 
not admit of ſuch puniſhment as he demanded. An information was tried at 
the court of queen's-bench for her majeſty Ye rg Thomas Morton laceman, 
and thirteen other perſons concerned in the i of which they were found 
guilty; and the ſpecial matter of the es of ambaſſadors was to be ar- 
gued next term before the judges. Mean while, the queen, by way of ſatisfac- 
tion to the czar, condeſcended to make ſolemn excuſes by her ambaſſador; to 
repair Matueof's honour by a letter, and indemnify. him for all his- and 
damages: conceſſions with which the czar and his ambaſſador declared them - 
ſelves well 17 ole Nene fran 3 and p 

the new pa nt; but as the old ſpirit was to prevail in the 
lower houſe; Ae queen, "by writ-to'the archbiſhop, ordered * to ere | 
from thi 0 tos al e eee e was finiſhed. | 7 badxegtih - 
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liation by the loſſes of the laſt campaign, and a ſevere, winter w 
completed the miſery of his ſubjects, that he reſolved to ſacxific 


the bone of pride and ambition, as well as the intereſt of — 0 {on | 


to his deſire of peace which was now become ſo neceſſary and indiſper ** 
diſpatched the preſident Rouillẽ prixately to Holland, with ea Propoſals of 


peace, and the offer of a good barrier to the ſtates-general, {til entertaining 
hopes of being able to detach them from the confederacy. This miniſter con- 
ferred in ſecret with Buys and Vanderduſſen, the penſionaries of Amſterdam and 
Gouda at Moerdyke, from whence he was permitted to proceed to Woerden, 
between n and Utrecht. The ſtates immediately communicated his pro- 
2 Poſals 
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poſals to the courts of Vienna and Great- Britain. Prince Eugene and the duke 


of Marlborough arrived at the-Hague: in. April, and conferred, with he grand 


penſionary Heinſius, Buys, and Vanderduſſen, on the ſubject of the French 
propoſals, which were deemed unſatisfactory. Rouillẽ immediately diſpatched 


à courier to Paris for further inſtructions; and the duke of Marlborough re- 


turned to England to make the queen acquainted with the progreſs of the ne- 
gotiation, Lewis, in order to convince the ſtates of His ſineerity, ſent the mar- 
is de Torcy, his ſecretary for foreign affairs, to the Hague with freſh offers, 


to Which the deputies would make no anfwer until they knew the ſentiments of 


the queen of Great- Britain. The duke ef Marlborough eroffed the ſeas a ſe- 


cond time, accompanied by the lord viſceunt Ponſhend, as ambaſſador- ex- 


traordinary, and qoint-plenipotentiary : Prince Eugene being like wiſe at the 

Hague, the conferences were begun. The French miniſter declared, that his 

te would conſent to the demolition of -Dunkitk :- that he would abandon 

che pretender, and GilHifs him from hisdomiinions : chat he would-acknowh 

the queen's title and the proteſtant ſueceſſton: that he would renounce all pre- 

tenſions to the Spaniſh monarchy, and cede the places in the Netherlands which 

the ſtates · general demanded for theif barrier: that he would treat with the em- 
peror on the footing of the treaty concluded at Ryfwick, and even demoliſh the 

fortifications of Straſpurg: The miniſters of the allies; tendered proud and 

wanton by ſucceſs, and ſeeing their own private intereſt in the continvation of 
the war, inſiſted upon the reſtitution ef the Upper and Bower Alface to the 
empire : upon the French monarch's reſtoring Straſburg in its preſent condition: 
upon his ceding the town and caſtellany of Liſſe, - demeliſhing Dunkirk, New 


Briſac, Fort Louis, and Hunningen. In a word, their demands were fo inſo: 
lent, that Lewis would net have ſuffered them to be mentioned in his hearing, 


had not he been redueed to the laſt degree of diſtrefs. One can hardly read 
them without feeling a ſentiment of compaſſion for that monarch; who had once 
given law to Europe, and been ſo long accuſtomed to victory and conqueſt. 
Notwithſtanding the diſcouraging diſpatches he had received from the preſident 
Rouille, after his firſt conferences with the deputies, he could not believe that 
the Dutch would be ſo blind to their own intereſt, as to reject the advantages in 
commerce, and the barrier which he had offered. He could not conceive, that 
they would chooſe to bear the hurthen of 'exceſſive taxes in proſecuting a war, 
the events of which would always be uncertain, rather than enjoy the bleſſings of 
peace, ſecurity, and advantageous commerce: he flattered himſelf, that the 
allies would not ſo far deviate from their purpoſed aim of eſtabliſhing a balance 
of power, as to throw ſuch an enormous weight into the ſcale of the houſe of 
Auſtria, which cheriſhedall the dangerous ambition and arbitrary principles: with- 
out the lberality and ſentiment, peculiar to the houſe of Bourbon. In proportion 
as they roſe in their demands Lewis fell in his condeſcenſion. His ſecretary of 
ſtate, the marquis de Torey, poſted in diſguiſe to Holland, on the faith of a 
common blank paſſport. He f6licited, he ſoothed, he ſupplicated, and made 


conceſſions in the name of his ſovereign. He found the ſtates were wholly 


guided by the influence of prince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough. He 
found theſe generals elated, haughty; overbearing and implacable. He in pri- 
vate attacked the duke of Marlborough on his Weakeſt ſide: he offered to that 
nobleman a large ſum of money, provided he would effect a peace on certain 


conditions. 5 


Chap. X. _OMENG LAND; 


conditions. The propoſal was rejected. The. duke found his enemies in Eng. 
land increaſing, and his credit at court in the wane; and he knew that nothing 
but a continuation of the war, and new” victories, could ſupport his influence in 
England. Torey was ſenſible that his country was utterly exhauſted: that Lewis 
dreaded nothing ſo much as the opening of the dampaign; and he agreed to 
thoſe articles upon: which chey inſiſted as preliminaries, Phe French ki 
. was confounded at theſe propoſals: he felt the complicated pangs of grief, 
ſhame, and indignation. Fe rejected the preliminaties with diſdain. He euen 
deigned to ſubmit his conduct to the judgment of his ſubjects. © His offers 
were publiſhed, together wich the demands of the allies. His people intereſted 
themſelves in the glory of their monarch, They exclaimed: againſt the cruelty 
and arrogance of his enemies: Though impoveriſhed 'and-/hal#-{tarved by the 
war, they reſolved to expend/ their whole ſubſtance in his ſupport; and rather 
to fight his battles. without pay, than leave him in the dite neceſſity of com- 
plying with ſuch diſnonourable terms. Animated by theſe ſentiments, they made 
ſuch efforts as amazed the Whole world. The preliminaries being rejected by 
the French king, Rouillé was ordered to quit Holland in four and twenty 
hours; and the generals of the confederates reſolved to open the campaign with- 
out further heſitationn 170 Tcl 61-4316 09 en dünnen, y- 1! 
II. Prince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough proceeded to Flanders, 
and towards the end of June the allied army encamped in the plain of Liſle, 
to the number of one hundred and ten thouſand fighting men. At the ſame 
time, the marechal Villars, acoounted the moſt fortunate general in France, 


aſſembled the French forces in the plain of Lens, where he began to throw up 


intrenchments. The confederate generals having obſerved his, ſituatian, arid 
perceiving! he could not be attacked with any probability of ſucceſs, reſolved 
to undertake the fiege of Tournay, the garriſon of which Villars had impru- 
dently weakened. Accordingly they made a feint upon Ypres, in order to de- 
ceive the enemy, and convert all their attention to that ſide, While they ſud- 
denly inveſted Tournay on the twenty ſeventh day of June. Though the garriſon 
did not exceed twelve weakened battalions, and four. ſquadrons of dragoons, 
the place was ſo ſtrong, both by art and nature, and lieutenant de Surville the 
governor was ſuch an excellent officer, that the ſiege was protracted, con- 
trary to the expectation of the allies, and coſt them a great number of men, 
notwithſtanding all the precautions that could be taken for the ſaftty of the 
troops. As the beſiegers proceeded by the method of ſap, their miners fre- 
quently met with thoſe of che enemy under ground, and foughit with bayonet 
and piſtol. The volunteers on both ſides preſented themmſel nes to theſe ſub- 
terraneous combats, in the midſt of mines and dountermines ready primed for 
exploſion. Sometimes they were kindled by accident, and ſometimes; ſprung 


by deſign; fo that great numbers of thoſe brave men were ſtifled below; and 


whole battalions blown into the air, or buried in the rubbiſn. On the twenty 
eighth day of July, the beliegers having effected a practicable breach, and made 
the neceſſary diſpoſitions for a general aſſault, the enemy afferec to capitulates: 
the town was ſurrendered upon conditions, and the garriſon retired-to the cita- 
del. Surville likewiſe entered into a treaty about giving up che eitadel; and 
the articles being ſent to the court of Verſailles, Lewis would not ratity them, 
except upon condition that there ſhould be a general ceſſation in the 3 
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lands till the fifth day ef September. Hoſtilties were fene wedion — 
day of Auguſt and proſecuted with uncommon ardour and ammoſity : 
the thirtieth, Surville deſired to capitulate on certain articles, e were — 
jected by the duke of Marlborough, who gave him to underſtand that he had 
no terms to expect, but muſt ſurrender at diſcretion At length, his proviſion 
being quite 2 = was obliged to ſurrender” himſelf" and his garriſon 
priſoners of war, thouglt they were permitted to return to France, on giving 
their parole that they would 3 a he: field until a like number of tlie 
allies ſhould be releaſe. r er Nd z erinolitg 10 1% 

- + III. The next object that atrraRted the pes of the derer was the 
city of Mons, which they reſolved to beſiege with all poffibl e expedition. 
They paſſed the Schelde on the third day 'of September; and detached the 
prince of Heſſe to attack the French _ from the Haiſne to the Sombre, 
which were abandoned at his approach. On the ph were day of September, 
Marechal de Boufflers arrived in the French camp at Quievrain, content to 
act in an inferior capacity to Villars, although ns per 4 . of 
ſeniority. The duke of Marlborough having recei advice that tlie 
French were on the march to attack — body under the prince of 
Heſſe, decamped from Havre, in order to ſupport that detachment. On the 
ninth the allies made a motion to the left, by Which the two armies were 
brought ſo near each other, that a mutual cannonading enſued. The 
French army, amounting to one hundred and twenty thoufand men, were 


| pw behind the woods of La Merte and Tanieres, in che neighbouthood'of 


et. The confederates, nearly of the ſame number, encamped with 
the right near Sart and — and the left on the edge of the wood of 
Lagniere; the head. quarters being at Blaregnies. The enemy, inſtead" of at- 


tacking the allies, began to fortify their camp. which was naturally ſtrong, 


with triple intrenchments. In a word, they were ſo covered with lines, hedges, 
intrenchments, cannon, and trees laid acroſs, that they ſeemed to be quite 
inacceſſible. Had the confederates attacked them on the ninth, the battle would 
not have been ſo bloody, and the victory would have been more deciſive; for 
they had not then begun to ſecure the camp: but they poſtponed tlie en- 
gagement until they ſhould be reinforced by eighteen battalions Which had 
been employed in the ſiege of Tournay; and, in the mean time, the French 
fortified themſelves with incredible diligence and diſpatch. On the eleventh 


day of September, early in the morning, the confederates, favoured by a chick 


erected batteries on each wing, an 10 the centre; and about Age clock 
the weather clearing up, Ares the — k began. 'Eighty-fix battalions on the right, 
commanded by ge the 7 of Argyle, and other gene- 


rals, and ſupported dies two and oy battalions under count Lottum, at- 


tacked the of Ws enemy with Paige vigour,” that notwithſtanding their lines 
and barricadoes, were in leſs than an hour driven from their intrench- 
ments, into the woods of Sart and Tanieres. The prince of Orange and baron 


Fagel, wich ſix and thirty Dutch battalions, advanced againſt the right of the 
enemy, poſted in che wood of Ja Nerte, and covered with three intrenchments. 
Here the battle was maintained with the moſt te courage on both ſides. 


The Dutch obliged the French to To the firſt intrenchment; but were 


a oven -ſecond a ghter. — 
C 
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filed in hiseffbrts-with-incredible perſeverance: andintrepittitiz} even after tum 


Korſes hauch been killed under him, and the greater partof; hts:offiters either Nain 


orrdiſabledi¶ The French fought with an ohſtinacy of courage that. borderec᷑ on 
tleſpait, till ſoeing their dine ä deutre giving way! 
and their genen Villars dangeraully hey mada aw-excellentifecreut 
towards Bavaya unden che cdννν,t BobMens, and took paſt between Queftioy 
and Valenciennes, The feld of batile they abandoned ro the confederares; with 
about forty; colours and ſtandards, fixteen; pieces: of artiflery, and a good num 
ber of priſoners: but this was the deareſt victory they had ever purbh 
Above twenty thouſand of their / beſt troops were killed in the ei 
whereas the enemy; did not loſe half the number, and retired/at-eifvireyy per 
fectly gecovered of that apprehenſion; with which they had been for ſbme yeats 
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feated in a pitched battle; and Abraham, one of their leaders, being taken, 


was broke alive upon the wheel: three and twenty were hanged, and the other 


priſoners ſent to the gallies. The pope delayed acknowledging king Charles, 


under various pretences, in hope that the campaign would prove favourable to 


the houſe of Bourbon; till at length the emperor giving him to underſtand 


that his army ſhould take up their winter - quarters in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 
his holineſs ſolemnly owned Charles as king of Spain, Naples, and Sicily.“ 
SV. The military operations in Spain and Portugal were unfavourable to 


the allies. On the ſeventh of May, the Portugueſe and Englifh were defeated 


at Caya, by the Spaniards under the command of the marechal de Bay. The 


caſtle of Alicant, guarded by two Engliſn regiments, had been beſieged, and 
held out during the whole winter. At length the chevalier d' Asfeldt ordered 
the rock to be undermined, and having lodged two hundred barrels of gun- 


powder, gave Syburg the governor to underſtand, that two of his officers 


might come out, and ſee the condition of the works. This offer being accepted, 


he in perſon accompanied them to the mine: told them he could not bear the 
thoughts of ſeeing ſo many brave men periſh in the ruins of a place they had 
ſo gallantly defended; and allowed them four and twenty hours to conſider on 
the reſolution they ſhould take. Syburg continued deaf to his remonſtranoes ; 


and, with an obſtinacy that ſavoured more of ſtupidity than of valour, de- 
-termined to ſtand the exploſion. When the centinels that were poſted on the 


ſide of the hill, gave notice, by a preconcerted ſignal, that fire was ſet to the 
mine, the governor ordered the guard to retire, and walked out to the parade, 
accompanied by ſeveral officers. The mine being ſprung, the rock opened 
under their feet, and they falling into the chaſmy it inſtantly cloſed and cruſhed 


them to death. Notwithſtanding this dreadful incident, colonel d' Albon, who 
ſucceeded to the command, reſolved to defend the place to the laſt extremity: 
Sir Edward Whitaker ſailed from Barcelona to the relief of the place; but the 


enemy had erected ſuch works as effectually hindered the troops from landing. 


Then general Stanhope, who commanded them; capitulated with the Spaniſh 


general for the garriſon, which marched out with all the honours of war, and 
was tranſported to Minorca, where the men were put into quarters of re- 
freſhment. On the frontiers of Catalonia, general Staremberg maintained his 
ground, and even annoyed the enemy. He paſſed the Segra and reduced Ba- 
daguer ; having left a ftrong garriſon in the place, he repaſſed the river, and 
ſent his forces into winter-quarters. The moſt remarkable event of this ſum- 
mer, was the battle of Pultowa, in which the king of Sweden was entirely de- 
feated by the zar of Muſcovy, and obliged: to take refuge at Bender, a town 
of Moldavia, in the Turkiſh dominions. Auguſtus immediately marched into 
Poland againſt Staniſlaus, and renounced his own reſignation, as if it had been 
the effect of compulſion. ' He formed a project with the kings of Denmark and 
Pruſſia, to attack the Swediſh territories in three different places: but the em- 
peror and maritime powers prevented the execution of this ſcheme, by enter- 
ing into a guaranty for preſerving the peace of the empire. Neverthelefs, the 
king of Denmark declared war againſt Sweden, and tranſported an army over 
the Sound to Schonen; but they were attacked and deteated by the Swedes, 


and obliged to reimbark with the utmoſt precipitation. The war ſtil] con- 
| | | a tinued 
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tinued to rage in Hungary, where, however, the revolters were routed in 


many petty engagements. n | | 

S VI. Though the events of the ſummer had been leſs unfavourable to 
France than Lewis had reaſon to expect, he ſaw that peace was as neceſſary as 
ever to his kingdom; but he thought he might no treat with ſome freedom 
and dignity. His miniſter Torcy maintained a correſpondence with Mr. Petkum 
reſident of the duke of Holſtein at the Hague: he propoſed to this miniſter, 
that the negotiation ſſiould be renewed; and demanded paſſes, by virtue of 
which the French plenipotentiaries might repair in ſafety to Holland. In, the 
mean time, the French king withdrew his troops from Spain, on pretence of 
demonſtrating his readineſs to oblige the allies in that particular; though this 
meaſure was the effect of neceſſity, which obliged him to recall thoſe troops for the 
defence of his own dominions. - The ſtates · general refuſed to grant paſſes to 
the French miniſters; but they allowed Petkum to make a journey to Ver- 
ſailles. In the interim king Philip publiſned a manifeſto, proteſting againſt 
all that ſhould be tranſacted at the Hague to his prejudice. Far from yield- 


ing Spain and the Indies to his competitor, he declared his intention of driving 


Charles from thoſe places that were now in his poſſeſſion. He named the 
duke of Alba and count Bergheyck for his plenipotentiaries, and ordered them 
to notify their credentials to the maritime powers: but no regard was payed 
to their intimation. Philip tampered likewiſe with the duke of Marlborough, 
and the marquis de Torcy renewed his attempts upon that general: but all 
his application and addreſs proved ineffectual. Petkum brought back from 
Verſailles a kind of memorial, importing, That thoſe motives which influenced 
the French, before the campaign was opened, no longer ſubſiſted: That the 
winter ſeaſon naturally produced a ceſſation of arms, during which he would 
treat of a general and reaſonable peace, without reſtricting himſelf to the form 
of the preliminaries which the allies had pretended to impoſe: That, never- 
theleſs, he would ſtill treat on the foundation of thoſe conditions to which he 
had conſented, and ſend plenipotentiaries to begin the conferences with thoſe of 
the allies, on the firſt day of January. The ſtates- general inveighed againſt 
this memorial, as a proof of the French king's inſincerity ; though he cer- 
tainly had a right to retract thoſe offers they had formerly rejected. They 
came to a reſolution, that it was abſolutely neceſſary to proſecute the war with 
vigour; and they wrote preſſing letters on this ſubject to all their allies. 

$ VII. The parliament of Great-Britain being aſſembled. on the fifteenth day 
of November, the queen in her ſpeech. told both houſes, That the enemy had 
endeavoured, by falſe appearances, and deceitful inſinuations of a deſire after 
peace, to create jealouſies among the allies: That God Almighty had been 
pleaſed to bleſs the arms of the confederates with a moſt remarkable victory, 
and other ſucceſſes, which had laid France open to the impreſſion of the allied 
arms, and conſequently rendered peace more neceſſary to that kingdom than 
it was at the beginning of the campaign. Shie inſiſted upon the expediency of 
proſecuting the advantages ſhe had gained; by reducing that exorbitant and 
oppreſſive power which had ſo long threatened the liberties of Europe. The 
parliament were as eager and compliant as ever. They preſented congratula- 
tory addreſſes: they thanked the duke of Marlborough for his ſignal ſervices; 
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while great part of the nation reproached him with having wantonly facrificed/ ſo 
many thouſand lives to his own private intereſt and reputation. In leſs than a 
month, the commons granted upwards of ſix millions for the ſervice of the 
enſuing year; and'eſtabliſhed a lottery, with other funds, to anſwer this enor- 
mous ſupply. On the thirteenth day of December, Mr. Dolben, ſon to 
. the late archbiſhop of York, complained to the houſe, of two ſermons preached 
and publiſhed by Dr. Henry Sachevetel, rector of St. Saviour's in Southwark, 
as containing poſitions contrary to revolution- principles, to the preſent govern- 
ment, and the proteſtant ſucceſſion. Sacheverel was a clergyman of narrow in- 
tellects, and an over- heated imagination. He had acquired ſome popularity 
among thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the name of High- churchmen; 
and took all occafions to vent his animoſity againſt the diſſenters. At the 
ſummer-aſfizes at Derby, he had held forth in that ſtrain before the judges: 
on the fifth day of November, in St. Paul's church, he, in a violent declama- 
tion, defended the doctrine of non- reſiſtance; inveighed againſt the toleration 
and diſſenters; declared the church was dangerouſly attacked by her enemies; 
and flightly defended by her falſe friends: he founded the trumpet for the 
church, and exhorted the people to put on the whole armour of God. Sir Sa- 
muel Garrard the lord- mayor, countenanced this harrangue, which was pu- 
bliſned under his protection, extolled by the Tories, and cireulated all over 
the nation. The complaint of Mr. Dolben. againſt Sacheverel was ſeconded 
in the houſe of commons, by Sir Peter King, and other members. The moſt 
violent * were read: the ſermons were voted ſcandalous and ſediti- 
ous libels. Sacheverel being brought to the bar of the houſe, acknowledged 
himſelf the author of both, and mentioned the encouragement he had re- 
ceived from the lord- mayor to print that which was intituled, The perils of 
falſe brethren.“ Sir Samuel, who was a member, denied he had ever given 
him ſuch encouragement. The doctor being ordered to withdraw, the houſe 
reſolved he ſhould be impeached of high crimes and miſdemeanours; and Mr. 
Dolben was ordered to impeach him at the bar of the houſe of lords, in the 
name of all the commons of England. A committee was appointed to draw 
up articles, and Sacheverel was taken into cuſtody. At the ſame time, in 
order to demonſtrate their own principles, they reſolved, That the reverend Mr. 
Benjamin Hoadly, rector of St. Peter's Poor, for having often juſtified the 
principles on which her majeſty and the nation 'proceeded in the late happy 
revolution, had juſtly merited the favour and recommendation of the houſe; 
and they preſented an addreſs to the Wn, beſeeching her to beſtow ſome dig- 
— in che church on Mr. Hoadly, for his eminent fervices both to the church 
and ſtate. The queen returned a civil anſwer, though ſhe payed no regard to 
their recommendation. Hoadly was a clergyman of ſound underſtanding, un- 
blemiſhed character, and uncommon moderation, who, in a ſermon preached 
before the lord- mayor of London, had demonſtrated the lawfulneſs of reſiſt- 
ing wieked and cruel governors ; and vindicated the late revolution. By 
avowing ſuch doctrines,” he incurred the reſentment of the high-churchmen, 
who accuſed him of having preached up rebellion. Many books were written 
againſt the maxims he profeſſed.” Theſe he anfwered; and, in the courſe of 
the controverſy,” acquitted himſelf with ſuperior temper, judgment, and — 
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dity of argument. He, as well as. biſhop Burnet, and ſeveral other prelates, 
had been treated with great virulence in Sacheverel's ſermon z and the lord - 
treaſurer was ſcurrilouſly abuſed under the name of Volp one. 
VIII. The doctor being impeached at the bar of the upper-houſe, peti- 
tioned that he might be admitted to bail; but this indulgence was refuſed, and 
the commons ſeemed bent upon proſecuting him with ſuch ſeverity as gave 
diſguſt to men of moderate principles. Mean while the Tories were not idle. 
They boldly affirmed that the Whigs had formed a deſign to pull-down, the 
church; and that —4 4 was intended to try their ſtrength, before 
they would proceed y to the execution of their project. Theſe aſſertions 
were ſupported, and even credited by great part of the elergy, who did ne 
fail to alarm and inflame their hearers; while emiſſaries were employed to. raiſe 
a ferment among the populace, already prepared with diſcontent, axiſing from 
a ſcarciry which prevailed in almoſt every country of Europe. |, Theſe mini- 
ſters magnified: the dangers to which the church was expoſed, from diſ- 
ſenters, whigs, and lukewarm. prelates. Theſe they, repreſented as the 
authors of a ruinous war, which in a little time would produce univerſal: fa- 
mine; and, as the immediate encouragers of thoſe, Palatine refugees who had 
been brought over to the number of fix thouſand, and maintained by volun- 
tary contributions, until they could be conveniently tranſported into Ireland, 
and the plantations in America. The charity beſtowed upon thoſe unhappy 
ſtrangers exaſperated the poor of England, who felt ſeverely. the effects of 
the dearth, and helped to fill up the meaſure of popular diſcontent. The articles 
againſt Dr. Sacheverel being exhibited, his perſon was committed to the de- 
puty- uſner of the black - rod; and the lords admitted him to bail. Then he 
drew up an anfwer to the charge, in which he denied ſome articles, and others 
he endeavoured to juſtify or extenuate. The commons having ſent up a re- 
plication, declaring they were ready to prove the charge, the lords appointed 
the twenty · ſeventh day. of February for the trial, in Weſtminſter- hall. 
SIX. The eyes of the whole kingdom were turned upon this extraordinary 
trial. It laſted three weeks, during which all other buſineſs was ſuſpended; 
and the queen herſelf was every day preſent, though in quality of a private 
ſpectator. The managers for the commons were Sir Joſeph Jekyl, Mr. Eyre 
ſollicitor-general, Sir Peter King recorder of the city of London, lieutenant- 
general Stanhope, Sir Thomas Parker, and Mr. Robert Walpole treaſurer of 
the navy. The doctor was defended. by Sir Simon Harcourt and Mr. Phipps, 
and aſſiſted by Dr. Atterbury, Dr. Smallridge, and Dr. Friend. A vaſt mul- 
titude attended him every day to and from Weſtminſter-hall, ftriving to kiſs 
his hand, and praying for his deliverance, as if he had been a martyr and con- 
feſſor. The queen's ſedan was beſet by the populace, exclaiming, God bleſs 
your majeſty and the church. We hope your majeſty is for Dr. Sacheve- 
tel.“ They, compelled all perſons to lift their hats to the doctor, as he 
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guards were immediately ſent to diſperſe the rioters, who fed at their approach. 


Next day the guards were doubled at Whitehall, and the trained: bands of 


Weſtminſter continued iu arms during the whole trial. Ihe commons in- 


treated the queen, in an addreſs, to take effectual meaſures for ſuppreſſing the 
Preſent tumults, ſet on foot and fomented by papiſts, nonjurors, and other 
enemies to her title and government. She, expreſſed a deep ſenſe of their care 
and concern, as well as a juſt reſentment at theſe tumultuous and violent pro- 
ceedings. She publiſhed a proclamation for ſuppreſſing the tumults; and ſe- 
veral perſons. being apprehended, were afterwards tried for high-treaſon. wo 
of them were conyicted and ſentenced to die; but neither ſuffered. + The 
commons preſented another addreſs of thanks to her majeſty, for her gracious 


-anſyer to their firſt remonſtrance. They took this occaſion to declare, that 


the proſecution of the commons againſt Dr. Henry Sacheverel proceeded 


. only from the indiſpenſible obligation they lay under to vindicate the late 


happy revolution, the glory of their royal deliverer, her own title and admi- 


niſtration, the preſent eſtabliſhment and proteſtant ſucceſſion, together with 
the toleration and the quiet of the government. When the doctor's counſe! 
had finiſhed his defence, he himſelf recited a ſpeech, wherein he ſolemnly 


juſtified his intentions towards the queen and her government; and ſpoke in 


the molt reſpectful terms of the revolution, and the proteſtant ſucceſſion. He 


maintained the doctrine of non-reſiſtance in all caſes: whatſoever, as a maxim 


of the church in which he was educated ; and, by many pathetical expreſſions, 


endeavoured to excite the compaſſion of the audience. He was ſurrounded by 


the queen's chaplains, whe encouraged and extolled him as the champion of 


the church; and he was privately favoured by the queen herſelf, who 


could not but reliſh a doctrine ſo well calculated for the ſupport of regal au- 
thori | db | 
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; 5 K. On the tenth day of March, the lords being adjourned: to their own 


houſe, the earl of Nottingham propoſed the following queſtion, ++. Whether, in 


£. proſecutions: by impeachments for high crimes and miſdemeanours, by 
<« writing: or ſpeaking, the particular words ſuppoſed to be criminal, are ne- 
c ceſlary to be expreſly ſpecified in ſuch impeachments? The judges being 
conſulted, were unanimouſly. of opinion, that, according to law, the grounds 
of an indictment or impeachment ought to be expreſsly. mentioned in both. 
One of the lords having ſuggeſted, that the judges had delivered their opinions 
according to the rules of Weſtminſter- hall, and not according to the uſage of 
parliament, the houſe reſolved, that in impeachments they ſnould proceed ac- 


cording to the laws of the land, and the law and uſage of parliaments. On the 


ſixteenth day of the month, the queen being in the houſe incognito, they proceed- 


ed to conſider whether or not 5 commons had made good the articles exhibited 


againſt Dr. Sacheverel. The earl of Wharton. obſerved, that the doctor's ſpeech 
was a full confutation and condemnation of his ſermon: that all he had advanced 
about non: reſiſtance and unlimited obedience was falſe and ridiculous : that the 


doctrine of paſlive obedience, as urged by the doctor, was not reconcileable to 


the practice of churchmen: that if the revolution was not lawful, many in that 
houſe, and vaſt numbers without, were guilty of blood, murder, rapine, and 
injuſtice; and that the queen herſelf was no lawful ſovereign, ſince the beſt title 


ſhe had to the crown as her parliamentary title founded upon the revolution. He 
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was anſwered by the lord Haverſham in a long ſpeech. Lord Ferrers ſaid, if 


the doctor was guilty of ſome fooliſh unguarded expreſfions, he ought to have 
been tried at common law. The earl of Scarborough obſerved, the revolution 
was a nice point, and above the law: he moved that they ſnould adjourn the 
debate, and take time to conſider before they gave judgment. Doctor Hooper 
biſhop of Bath and Wells allowed the neceſſity and legality of reſiſtance in 
ſome extraordinary caſes; but was of opinion, that this maxim ought to be 
concealed from the knowledge of the people, who are naturally too apt to re- 
ſiſt: that the revolution was not to be boaſted of, nor made a precedent; but 


that a mantle ought to be thrown over it, and it ſhould be called a vacancy or 


abdication. 'He' ſaid the original compact were dangerous words, not to be 
mentioned without great caution: that thoſe who examined the revolution too 
nicely, were no friends to it: and that there ſeemed to be a neceſſity for preach - 
ing up non- reſiſtance and paſſive obedience at that time, when reſiſtance was 
juſtiſied. The duke of Argyle affirmed, that the clergy in all ages had de- 
livered up the rights and privileges of the people, preaching up the king's 
wer, in order to govern him the more eaſily; and therefore they ought not 
to be ſuffered to meddle with politics. The earl of Angleſey owned the doctor 
had preached nonſenſe; but ſaid that was no crime. The duke of Leeds diſtin- 
guiſhed between reſiſtance and revolution for, had not the laſt ſucceeded, it 
would have certainly been rebellion, ſince he knew' of no other but hereditary 
right. The biſhop of Saliſbury juſtified reſiſtance from the book of Macca- 
bees: he mentioned the conduct of queen Elizabeth, who aſſiſted the Scots, 
the French, and the ſtates- general, in reſiſting their different ſovereigns, and 
was ſupported in this practice both by her parliaments and her convocations: 
He obſerved that king Charles I. had aſſiſted the citizens of Rochelle in their 
rebellion: that Manwaring incurred a ſevere cenſure from the parliament, for 
having broached the doctrine of the divine right of kings; and that though this 
became a favourite maxim after the reſtoration, yet its warmeſt aſſerters were the 
firſt who pleaded for reſiſtance when they thought themſelves oppreſſed. The 
archbiſhop of York, the duke of Buckingham, and other leaders of the Tory- 
intereſt, : declared that they never read ſuch a piece of madneſs and nonfenſe as 
SacheyerePs ſermon; but they did not think him ' guilty of a miſdemeanour. 
Next day, Dr. Wake biſhop of Lincoln accuſed Sacheverel of having made 
a ſtrange and falſe repreſentation of the deſign for a comprehenſion, which had 
been ſet on foot by archbiſhop Sancroft, and promoted by the moſt eminent 
divines of the church of England: He was of opinion that ſome ſtep ſhould 
be taken for putting a ſtop to fuch preaching, as, if not timely corrected, might 
kindle heats and animoſities that would endanger both church and ſtate. Dr. 
Trimnel biſhop of Norwich expatiated upon the inſolence of Sacheverel, who 
had arraigned archbiſhop Grindal, one of the eminent reformers, as a perfidi- 
ous prelate, for having favoured and tolerated the diſcipline of Geneva. He 
enlarged upon the good effects of the toleration. He took notice of Sacheve- 
rel's preſumption in publiſhing inflammatory prayers, declaring himſelf under 
perſecution, while he was proſecuted for offending: againſt the law, by thoſe 
who in common juſtice ought to be thought the faireſt accuſers, and before 
their lordſhips, Who were juſtly acknowledged to be the moſt impartial judges. 
In-diſc afling the fourth article, the biſhop of Saliſhury ſpoke with great vehe- 
| mence 
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mence againſt Sache verel, who, by inveighing againſt the revolution, tolera- 
tion, and union, ſeemed to arraign and attack the queen herſelf; finee her 
majeſty had fo great a ſhare in the firſt; had often declared ſhe would main- 
tain the ſecond; and that ſhe looked upon the third as the moſt glorious event 
of her reign. He affirmed, that nothing could be more plain chan the doctor's 
reflecting upon her majeſty's miniſters; and that he had ſo well marked out a 
noble peer there preſent, by an ugly and ſeurrilous epithet which he would not 
repeat, that it was not poſſible to miſtake his meaning. Some of the younger 
peers could not help laughing at this undeſigned farcaſm upon the lord- treaſurer, 
whom Sacheverel had reviled under the name of Volpone: they exclaimed, 
Name him, name him ;” and, in all probability, the zealous biſhop, WhO 
was remarkable for abſence of mind and unguarded expreſſions, would have gra · 
tified their requeſt, had not the chancellor interpoſing, declared that no peer 
was obliged to ſay more than he ſhould think proper. 

-$ XI. After obſtinate diſputes and much virulent altercation, Sacheverel was 
found guilty by a majority of ſeventeen voices; and four and thirty peers entered 
a proteſt againſt this deciſion. He was prohibited from preaching for the term 

three years: his two ſermons were ordered to be burned by the hands of 
the common hangman, in preſence of the lord mayor and the two ſheriffs' of 
London and Middleſex. The lords likewiſe voted that the executioner ſhould 


commit to the ſame fire the famous decree paſſed in the convocation of the uni- 
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verſity of Oxford, aſſerting the abſolute authority and indefeaſible right of princes. 
A like ſentence was denounced by the commons upon a book intituled, 
t Collections of paſſages referred to by Dr: Sacheverel, in his anſwer to the 
C artieles of impeachment.” | Theſe he had ſelected from impious books lately 
publiſhed, and they were read by his counſel as proofs that the church was in 
danger. The lenity of the ſentence paſſed upon Sacheverel, which was in a 
great meaſure owing to the dread of popular reſentment, his friends con fidered 
as a victory obtained over a Whig faction, and they celebrated their triumph 
with bonfires and illuminations. On the fifth day of April, the queen ordered 
the parliament to be prorogued, after having, in her ſpeech to both houſes, 

her concern for the neceſſary occaſion which had takten up great part 
of their time towards the latter end of the ſeſſion. She declared that no prince 
could have a more true and tender concern for the welfare and proſperity of 
the church than ſhe had, and ſhould always have; and ſhe ſaid it was very in- 


jurious to take a pretence from wicked and malicious libels, to inſinuate that 


the church was in danger by her adminiſtration. Wir g's 1 
S XII. The French king ſeeing the miſery of his people daily increaſe, and all 
his reſources fail, humbled himſelf again before the allies, and by the means of 
Petkum, who ſtill correſponded with his miniſters, implored the ftates-general, 
that the negotiation might be reſumed. In order to facilitate their conſent, he 
diſpatched/a new project of pacification, in which he promiſed to renounce his 
grandſon, and to comply with all their other demands, provided the electors of 
Cologne and Bavaria ſhould” be re-eſtabliſhed in their eſtates and dignities. 
Theſe overtures being rejected, another plan was offered, and communicated 
to the plenipotentiaries of the emperor and queen of Great- Britain. Then 
Petkum wrote a letter to the marquis de Forcy, intimating, that the allies re- 
quired his moſt chriſtian majeſty ſhould declare in plain and expreſſive _ 
nin 3 . ' chat 
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that he conſented to all the preliminaries,except the thirty-ſeventlvarticle, which 


ſtipulated a eeſſation of arms, in caſe the Spaniſh monarchy ſhould be delivered to 


king Charles in the ſpace of two months. He ſaid, che allies would ſend paſſ- 
ports to the French miniſters to treat of an equivalent for that article. Lewis 


was even forced to ſwallow this bitter draught; -- He: Ggnifed his conſent, and 


appointed the marechal D' Uxelles and the abbe: Polignac-his plenipotentiaries. 
They were not ſuffered, however, to enter Holland, but were met by che de- 
puties Buys and Vanderduſſen at Gertruydenberg. Mean while, the ſtates de- 
ſired the queen of England to ſend over the duke of Marlborough to aſſiſt 
with his advice on theſe conferences. The two houſes of parliament ſe- 
conded their requeſt in a joint · addreſs to her majeſty, who told them ſne had al - 
ready given directions for his de 3. and ſaid, ſhe was glad to find: they 
concurred with her in a juſt ſenſe; of the duke's eminent ſervices. Both the 
letter and the addreſs were procured by the intereſt of Marlborough, to let the 
queen ſee how much that nobleman was conſidered both at home and abroad. 
But ſhe was already wholly alienated from him in her heart, and theſe expedi- 
ents ſeryed only to inereaſe her diſguſ. {> fnizns 100 
XIII. The French miniſters were ſubjected to every ſpecies of mortiſica- 
tion. They were in a manner confined to a ſmall fortified town, and all their 
conduct. narrowly watched. Their accommodation was mean: their letters 
were opened; and they were daily inſulted by injurious nibels. The Dutch de- 
Puties would hear of no relaxation, and no expedient for removing the difficul- 
ties that retarded the negotiation. In vain the plenipotentiaries declared, that 
the French. king could not with decency, or the leaſt regard to his-honour, wage 
war againſt his own grandſon: the deputies inſiſted upon his effecting the ceſ- 
ſion of Spain and the Indies to the houſe of Auſtria z and ſubmitting to 


every other article ſpecified in the preliminaries. Nay, they even reſerved to 


themſelves a power of making ulterior demands after the preliminaries ſhould be 
adjuſted. Lewis propoſed, that forme ſmall proviſion ſhould be made for the 
duke of Anjou, which might induce him to relinquiſh Spain the more eaſily. 
He mentioned the kingdom of Arragon; and this hint being diſagreeable to 


the allies, he demanded Naples and Sicily. When they urged, that Naples was 


already in poſſeſſion of the houſe of Auſtria, he reſtricted the proviſion to Sicily 


and Sardinia. He offered to deliver up four cautionary towns in Flanders, as a 


ſecurity for Philip's evacuating Spain; and even promiſed to ſupply. the confe- 

derates with a monthly ſum of money, to defray the expence of expelling that 
prince from his dominions, ſhould he refuſe to reſign. them with a good grace. 
The fubſtance of all che conferences was communicated to lord Townſhend 
and count Zinzendorf, the Imperial plenipotentiary; but the conduct of the de- 
puties was regulated by the penſionary Heinſius, who was firmly attached to 
prince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough, more averſe than ever to a 
pacification. The negotiation. laſted from the nineteenth day of March to 
the twenty · fifth of July, during which term the conferences were ſeveral times 
interrupted, and a great many diſpatches. and new propoſals. arrived from Ver- 
ſailles. At length, the plenipotentiaries returned to France, after having ſent 
a letter to the penſionary, in which they declared, that the propoſals made by the 
deputies were unjuſt and impracticable; and complained of the unworthy 
treatment to which they had been expoſed. Lewis reſolved to hazard another 
Vol. IV. —_—_— campaign, 
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campaign, not without hope, that there might be ſome lucky incident in the eyents 
of war, and that the approaching revolution in the Engliſh miniſtry, of which 
he was well appriſed, would be productive of a more reaſonable pacification. 
The ſtates-general reſolved, That the enemy had departed from the foundation 
on which the negotiation had begun, and ſtudied pretences to evade the execu- 
tion of the capital points, the reſtitution of Spain and the Indies; and in ſhort, 
that France had no other view than to ſow and create jealouſy and diſunion 
among the allies. Lord Townſhend, in a memorial afſured them, that the 
queen intirely approved their reſolution, and all the ſteps they had taken in the 
courſe of the negotiation ; and, that ſhe was firmly reſolved to profecute the 
war with all poſſible vigour, until the enemy ſhould accept ſuch terms of peace 
as might ſecure the tranquillity of the chriſtian world. | 

XIV. The conferences did not retard the operations of the campaign. 
Prince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough ſet out from the Hague 
on Be fifteenth day of March for Tournay, in order to aſſemble the forces 
which were quartered on the Maeſe, in Flanders, and Brabant. On the twentieth 
of April they ſuddenly advanced to Pont a-Vendin, in order to attack the lines 
upon which the French had been at work all the winter, hoping by theſe to 
cover Doway and. other frontier towns, which were threatened by the confede- 
rates. The troops left for the defence of the lines retired without oppoſition. 
The allies having layed bridges over the Scarpe, the duke of Marlborough with 


7 his diviſion paſſed that river, and encam at Vitri, Prince Eugene remained 


on the other ſide and inveſted Doway, the enemy , retiring towards Cambray, 


M,arechal Villars till commanded the French army, which was extremely nu- 


merous and well appointed, conſidering the diſtreſs of that kingdom. Indeed, 
the number was augmented by this diſtreſs; for, many thouſands ſaved them- 
ſelves from dying of hunger by carrying arms in the ſervice. The marechal 
having aſſembled all his forces, paſſed the Schelde, and encamped at Bouchain, 
declaring, that he would give battle to the confederates : an alteration was im- 
mediately made in the diſpoſition of the allies, and proper precautions taken for 
his reception. He advanced in order of battle; but having viewed the ſituation 


of the confederates, he marched back to the heights of St. Laurence, where he 


fixed his camp. His aim was by continual alarms to interrupt the ſiege of 
Doway, which was vigorouſly defended by a numerous garriſon, under the com- 


mand of monſieur Albergotti, who made a number of ſucceſsful ſallies, in which 


the beſiegers loſt a great number of men, They were likewiſe repulſed in ſeveral 
aſſaults; but ſtill proceeded with unremitting vigour, until the beſieged bein 
reduced to the laſt extremity, were obliged to capitulate on the twenty-ſixt 


of June, fifty days after the trenches had been opened. The generals finding 
it impracticable to attack the enemy, who were poſted within ſtrong lines from 


Arras towards Miramont, reſolved to befiege Bethune, which was inveſted on. 
the fifteenth day of July, and ſurrendered on the twenty-ninth-of Auguſt, Villars. 
marched out of his intrenchments with a view to raiſe, the fiege ; but he did 
not think proper to, hazard an engagement: ſome warm ſkirmiſhes, however, 
happened between the foragers of the two armies. . After the reduction of 
Bethune, the allies beſieged at one time the towns of Aire and St. Venant, which 
were taken without much difficulty. Then the armies broke up and marched 


- - 
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8 XV. The campaign on the Rhine was productive of no military event: 


nor wasany thing of e tranſacted in Piedmont; The duke of Savoy 
e nad our ee eee 


veſted. in count Thaun, who endeavoured to paſs, the Alps and penettate int 


Dauphine; but the duke of Berwick had caſt up intrenchments in the mountains, 


and taken ſuch precautions to guard them, as baffled all the attempts of the In- 


perial general. Spain was much more fruitful of military incidents. The 


horſe and dragoons in the army of king Charles, headed by general Stanhope; at- 
tacked the whole cavalry of the enemy at Almennara. Stanhope charged in perſon, 
and with his own hand ſlew general Ameſſaga, who commanded the guards of 
Philip. The Spaniſh horſe were intirely routed, together with nine battalions 
that eſcaped by tavour of the darkneſs ; and the-main body of the army retired 
with precipitation to Lerida. General Staremberg purſued them to Saragofi: 
where he found them drawn up in order of battle; and an engagement enſuing 
on the ninth day of Auguſt, the enemy was totally defeated : five thouſand « 
their men were killed, ſeven thouſand taken, together with all their artillery! 
and a great number of colours and ſtandards. King Charles entered Saraę 75 
in triumph, while Philip with the wreck of his army retreated to Madrid. Hav 
ing ſent his queen and ſon to Victoria, he retired to Valladolid, in order to 


collect his ſcattered troops ſo as to form another army. The good fortune of 


Charles was of ſhort duration. Stanhope propoſed, that he ſhould immediately 
ſecure Pampeluna, the only paſs by which the French king could ſend troops to 
Spain. But this ſalutary ſcheme was rejected, and king Charles proceeded to 
Madrid, which was deſerted by all the grandees ; and he had the mortification 
to ſee that the Caſtilians were univerſally attached to his competitor. © 
$ XVI. While his forces continued cantoned in the neighbourhood of Toledo, 
the king of France, at the requeſt of Philip, ſent the duke of Vendome to take 
the command of the Spaniſh army, which was at the ſame time reinforced by 
| detachments of French troops. Vendome's reputation was fo high, and his 
perſon ſo beloved by the ſoldiery, that his preſence was almoſt equivalent to an 
army. A great number of volunteers immediately aſſembled to fignalize them- 
ſelves under the eye of this renowned general. The Caſtilians were inſpired with 
freſh courage, and made 7 le eftorts in favour of their ſovereign; ſo that 
in leſs than theee months after his defeat at Saragoſſa, he was in a condition 
to go in queſt of his rival. Charles, on the other hand, was totally neglected 
by the courts of Vienna and Great Britain, which took no ſteps to ſupply his 
wants, or enable him to proſecute the advantages he had gained. In the begin- 
ning of November his army marched back to e and was cantoned in 
the neighbourhood of Cifuentes, where Staremberg eſtabliſhed his head - quarters. 
General Stanhope with the Britiſh forces was 8 in the little town of 
Brihuega, where, on the twenty-ſeventh day of the month he found himſelf 
ſuddenly ſurrounded by the whole Spanith army. As the place was not tena- 
ble, and he had very little ammunition, he was obliged, after a ſhort, but vigo- 
rous reſiſtance, to capitulate, and ſurrender himſelf and all his forces prifonets 
of war, to the amount of two thouſand men, including three lieutenant- generals, 
one major-general, one brigadier, with all the colonels and officers of the re- 
ſpective regiments. He was greatly cenſured” for having allowed himſelf to be 
furpriſed ; for, if he had placed a 17 upon the neighbouring hills, according 
9 2 to 
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to the advice of general Carpenter, he might have received notice of the enemy's 
approach time enough to retire to Cifuentes. Thither he detached his aid du- 
camp with an account of his ſituation, on the appearance of the Spaniſh army; 
and Staremberg immediately aſſembled his forces. About eleven in the fore- 
noon they began to march towards Brihuega; but the roads were ſo bad; that 
night overtook them before they reached the heights in the neighbourhood. 
of that place. Staremberg is ſaid to have loitered away his time unneceſ- 
ſarily, from motives of envy to the Engliſh general, who had ſurrendered before 


his arrival. The troops lay all night on their arms near Villa-vicioſa, and on 
the twenty-ninth were attacked by the enemy, who doubled their number. Sta- 


remberg's left wing was utterly defeated; all the infantry that compoſed it, hav- 
ing been either cut in pieces or taken; but the victors, inſtead. of following the 
blow, began to plunder- the baggage z and Staremberg with his right wing 
fought their left with ſurpriſing valour and perſeverance till night. Then they 
retired in diſorder, leaving him maſter of the field of battle and of all their artil- 

lery. Six thouſand of the enemy were killed on the {pas : but the allies 
had ſuffered ſo ſeverely that the general could not maintain his ground. He or- 
dered the cannon to be nailed up, and marched to Saragoſſa, from whence he 
retired to Catalonia. Thither he was purſued, by the duke de Vendome, who 
reduced Balaguer, in which he had left a garriſon, and compelled him to take 
ſhelter under the walls of Barcelona. At this period the duke de Noailles in- 


| veſted Gironne, which he reduced, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the weather: 


ſo that Philip, from a fugitive, became in three months abſolute maſter of the 
whale Spaniſh monarchy, except the province of Catalonia, and even that lay 
open to his incurſions. Nothing of conſequence was atchieved on the ſide of 
Portugal, from whence the earl of Galway returned to England by the queen's 
permiſſion. After the gy fon of Pultowa the czar of Muſcovy reduced all Li- 
uguſtus agreed to a neutrality for Pomerania. ' The 
king of Sweden continued at Bender, and the grand ſignor intereſted himſelf ſo 
much in behalf of that prince, as to declare war againſt the emperor of Ruſſia. 
Hoſtilities were carried on between the Swediſh and Daniſh fleets with various 
ſucceſs. The malcontents in Hungary ſuſtained repeated loſſes during the 
ſummer ; but they were encouraged to maintain the war by the rupture between 
the Ottoman Porte and Ruilia. They were flattered with hopes of auxiliaries from 
the Turks; and expected engineers and money from the French monarch. 
XVII. In England the effects of thoſe intrigues which had been formed 
againſt the Whig miniſters began to appear. The trial of Sacheverel had ex- 
cited a popular ſpirit of averſion to thoſe who favoured the diſſenters. From 
all 8 the kingdom addreſſes were preſented to the queen, cenſuring all 
reſiſtance as a rebellious doctrine, founded upon antimonarchical and republican 
principles. At the ſame time counter addreſſes were procured by the Whigs, 
extolling the revolution, and magnifying the conduct of the preſent parliament. 
The queen began to expreſs. her attachment to the Tories, by mortifying the 
duke of Marlborough. Upon the death of the earl of Eſſex ſhe wrote to the 


general, deſiring, that the regiment which had been commanded by that noble- 


man, ſhould. be given to Mr. Hill brother to Mrs. Maſham, who had ſup- 
planted the dutcheſs of Marlborough in the queen's friendſhip, and was in effect 


the ſource of this political revoluuon. The duke repreſented to her majeſty in 
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perſon, the prejudice that would redound to the ſervice from the promotion of 


ſuch a young officer over the heads of a great many brave men, who had ex- 
hibited repeated proofs of valour and capacity. He expoſtulated with his 
ſovereign on this extraordinary mark of partial 
Maſham, which he could not help conſidering as a declaration 
and his family, who had ſo much cauſe to complain of that lady's malice and 


ingratitude. To this remonſtrance the queen made no other reply, but that he 


would do well to conſult his friends. The earl of Godolphin enforced his 
friend's arguments, though without effect; and the duke retired in diſguſt to 


Windſor. The queen appeared at council without taking the leaſt notice of 


his abſence, which did not fail to alarm the whole Whig faction. Several no- 
blemen ventured to ſpeak to her majeſty on the ſubject, and explain the bad 
conſequences of diſobliging a man who had done fuch eminent ſervices to the 
nation. She told them, his ſervices were {till freſh in her memory; and, that 


ſhe retained all her former kindneſs for his perſon. - Hearing, however, that a 


popular clamour was raiſed, and that the houſe of commons intended to paſs 
ſome votes that would be diſagreeable to her and her new counſellors, ſhe or- 
dered the earl of Godolphin to write to the duke, to diſpoſe of the regiment as 
he ſhould think proper, and return to town immediately. Before he received 


this intimation he had ſent a letter to the queen, deſiring ſhe would permit him 


to retire from buſineſs. In anſwer to this petition, ſhe aſſured him, his ſuſpi- 


cions were groundleſs, and inſiſted upon his coming to council. The dutcheſs 


demanded an audience of her majeſty, on pretence of vindicating her own cha- 
racer from ſome aſperſions. She hoped to work upon the queen's tenderneſs, 
and retrieve the influence ſhe had loft. She proteſted, argued, wept, and fup- 


plicated : but, the queen was too well pleaſed with her own deliverance from 


the tyranny of the other's friendſhip, to incur ſuch ſlavery for the future. All 
the humiliation of the dutcheſs ſerved only to render herſelf the more contempt- 
ible. The queen heard her without exhibiting the leaſt ſign of emotion, and all 
ſhe would vouchſafe, was a repetition of theſe words, You deſired no anſwer, 
and you ſhall have none :” alluding to an expreſſion in a letter ſhe had re- 
ceived from the dutcheſs. As an additional mortification to the miniſtry, the 
office of lord-chamberlain was transferred from the duke of Kent to the duke 


of Shrewſbury, who had lately voted with the Tories, and maintained an inti- 
macy of correſpondence with Mr. Harley. The intereſt of the duke of Marl- 


borough was not even ſafficient to prevent the diſmiſſion of his own ſon · in law 
the earl of Sunderland from the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate, in which he was 
ſucceeded by the lord Dartmouth. x | 

 $X VIU. The queen was generally applauded for thus aſſerting her juſt prero- 
gative, and ſetting herſelf free from an arbitrary cabal, by which ſhe had been ſo 
long kept in dependence. The duke of Beaufort went to court on this occaſion, 
and told her majeſty, he was extremely glad that he could now falute her queen 


in reality. The whole Whig party were juſtly alarmed at theſe alterations. The - 
directors of the bank repreſented: to her majeſty the prejudice that would un- 


doubtedly accrue to public credit from a change of the miniſtry. The emperor 
and the ftates-general interpoſed in this domeſtic revolution. Their miniſters 
at London preſented memorials, explaining in what manner foreign affairs 


would be influenced by an alteration inthe Britiſh miniſtry. - The queen aſſured 


them, that whatever changes night be made, the duke of Marlborough a 


regard to the brother of Mrs. 
againſt himſelf 
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be continued in his employments, In the month of Auguſt the earl of Godol- 
phin was diveſted of his office; and the treaſury put in commiſſion, ſubjected to 
the direction of Harley, appointed chancellor of the exchequer and under- 
treaſurer. The earl of Rocheſter was declared preſident of the council, in the 
room of lord Somers: the ſtaff of lord-ſte ward being taken from the duke of 
Devonfhire, was given to the duke of Buckingham; and Mr. Boyle was re- 
moved from the ſecretary's office, to make way for Mr. Henry St. John, The lord- 
chancellor having reſigned the great ſeal, it was firſt put in commiſſion, and 
afterwards given to Sir Simon Harcourt. The earl of Wharton furrendered his 
ommiſſion of lord-lieutenant of Ireland, which the queen conferred on the 
ake of Ormond. The earl of Orford withdrew himſelf from the board of ad- 
miralty ; and Mr. George Granville was appointed ſecretary of war, in the room 
of Mr. Robert Walpole. The command 3 the forces in Portugal was beſtowed 
upon the earl of Portmore : the duke of Hamilton was appointed lord-lieute- 
you of the county palatine of Lancaſter. In a word, there was not one Whig 
Fe in of office of ſtate, except the duke of Marlborough, who would have 
renounced his command, had not he been earneſtly diſſuaded by his particular 
friends, from taking ſuch a ſtep as might have been prejudicial to the intereſt of 
the nation. That the triumph of the Tories might be complete, the. queen 
diſſolved the Whig parliament, after ſuch precautions were taken as could not 
fail to influence the new election, in favour of the other party. : . 
5 XIX. To this end nothing ſo effectually contributed as did the trial of Sa- 
cheverel, who was uſed as an inſtrument and tool to wind and turn the paſſions 
of the vulgar. Having been preſented to a benefice in North- Wales, he went 
in proceſſion to that country with all the pomp and magnificence of a ſovereign 
prince. He was ſumptuouſly entertained by the univerſity of Oxford, and dif- 
Erent noblemen, who, while they worſhipped him as the idol of their faction, 
could not help deſpiſing the object of their adoration. He was received in ſeveral 
towns by the magiſtrates of the corporation in their formalities, and often 
attended by a body of a thouſand horſe. At Bridgnorth he was met by Mr. Creſ- 
well, at the head of four thouſand horſe, and the like number of perſons on foot, 
wearing white knots edged with gold, and three leaves of gilt laurel in their 
hats. The hedges were for two miles dreſſed with garlands of flowers, and lined 
with people; and the ſteeples covered with ſtreamers, flags, and colours. No- 
thing was heard but the cry of * the church and Dr. Sacheverel.“ The clergy 
were actuated by a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, which ſeemed to 11 like a contagion 
through all ranks and degrees of people, and had ſuch effect upon the elections 
for the new parliament, that very few were returned as members but ſuch as 
had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their zeal againſt the Whig adminiſtration. Now 
the queen had the pleaſure to ſee all the offices of ſtate, the lieutenancy of Lon- 
don, the management of corporations, and the direction of both houſes of parlia · 
ment in the hands of the Tories, When theſe met on the twenty- fifth day of No- 
vember; Mr. Bromley was choſen ſpeaker without oppoſition. The queen in her 
ye recommended the proſecution of the war with vigour, eſpecially in Spain. 
e declared herſelf reſolved to ſupport the church of England; to preſerve the 
Britiſh" conſtitution according to the union; to maintain the indulgence by law al- 
lowed” to ſcrupulous conſciences ; and to employ none but ſuch as were heartily 
attached to the proteſtant ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover. The lords, in their 


addreſs, promiſed to concur in all reaſonable meaſures towards procuring an ho- 


nourable 
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nourable peace. The commons were more warm and hearty in their aſſurances, 
exhorting her maſts ee all ſuch principles and meaſures as had 


lately threatened her royal crown and dignity ;. meaſures, which whenever 


might prevail, would prove fatal to the, whole conſtitution both in — — 
ſtate. After this declaration they proceeded to conſider the eſtimates, and chear- 
fully granted the ſupplies for the enſuing year, part of which was raiſed by twa 
lotteries. ,. In the houſe of peers. the earl of Scarborough moved, that the 
thanks of the houſe ſhould be returned to the duke of Marlborough; but the 
duke of Argyle made ſome objections to the motion, and the general's friends 
dreading the conſequence of putting the queſtion, poſtponed the conſideration 
of this propoſal until the duke ſhould return from the continent. The carl of 
Peterborough was appointed ambaſſador extraordinary to the Imperial court: 
the earl of Rivers was ſent in the ſame quality to Hanover; and Mr. Richard 
Hill nominated envoy extraordinary to the United Provinces, as well as to the 
council of ſtate appointed for the government of the Spaniſh Netherlands, in 
the room of lieutenant- general Cadogan. Meredith, Macartney, and Honeywood 
were deprived of their regiments, becauſe, in their cups they had drank confu- 
ſion. to the enemies of the duke of Marlborough. 


. 


T i 


S XX. This nobleman arrived in England towards the latter end of Decem- 


ber. He conferred about half an hour in private with the queen, and next 
morning aſſiſted at a committee of the privy-council. Her majeſty gave him 
to underſtand, that he needed not expect the thanks of the parliament as for- 
merly ; and told him ſhe hoped he would live well with her miniſters. _ He 
expreſſed no reſentment at the alterations which had been made ; but reſolved 


to acquieſce in the queen's pleaſure, and retain the command of the army on 


her own terms. On the ſecond day of January the queen ſent a meſſage to both 
houſes, intimating, that there had been an action in Spain to the diſadvantage of 
king Charles : that the damage having fallen particularly on the Engliſh forces, 
ſhe had given directions for ſending and procuring troops to repair the loſs, and 
hoped the parliament would approve her conduct. Both houſes ſeized this op- 

rtunity of venting their ſpleen againſt the old miniſtry, The hiſtory. of Eng- 
End is diſgraced by the violent conduct of two turbulent factions, that in their 
turn engroſſed the adminiſtration and legiſlative power. The parliamentary 
ſtrain was quite altered. One can hardly conceive how reſolutions ſo widely 
different could be taken on the ſame ſubject, with any ſhadow of reaſon and 


decorum. Marlborough, who but a few months before had been ſo highly ex- 


tolled and careſſed by the repreſentatives of the people, was now become the 
object of parliamentary hatred and cenſure, though no ſenſible alteration. had 
happened in his conduct or ſucceſs. That hero, who had retrieved the glory of 
the Britiſh arms, won ſo many battles, ſubdued ſuch a number of towns and 
diſtricts, humbled the pride, and checked the ambition of France, ſecured the 
liberty of Europe; and, as it were, chained victory to his chariot. Wheels; 
was in a few weeks dwindled into an object of contempt and deriſion. He 
was ridiculed in public libels, and reviled in private converſation, Inſtances 
were every where repeated of his fraud, avarice, and extortion ; his inſolence, 
cruelty, ambition, and miſconduct: even his courage was called in queſtion; 
and this conſummate general was repreſented as the loweſt of mankind. So un- 


ſtable is the popularity of every character that fluctuates between two oppoſite 


tides of factio 4 ' | 31S G n 
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S8 XXI. The lords in their anſwer to the queen's meſſage, declared, that as 
the misfortune in Spain might have been occaſioned by ſome preceding miſma- 
nagement, they would uſe utmoſt endeavours to diſcover it, ſo as to pre- 


vent che like for the future. They ſet on foot an inquiry concerning the a 


of Spain; and the carl of Peterborough being examined before the committee, 
imputed all the miſcarriages in the courſe of that war to the earl of Galway and 
general Stanhope. Notwithſtanding the defence of Galway, which was clear and 
convincing, the houſe reſolved, That the earl of Pete gh had given a 
faithful and honourable account of the councils of war in Valencia: That the 
carl of Galway, the lord Tyrawley, and general Stanhope, in adviſing an offen- 
ſive war, had been the unhappy occaſion of the battle at Almanza, the ſource 
of our misfortunes in Spain, and one _ cauſe of the diſappointment from the 
expedition to Toulon, concerted with her majeſty; They voted, That the 
proſecution of an offenſive war in Spain was approved and directed by 


the miniſters, who were therefore juſtly blameable, as having contributed 


to all our misfortunes in Spain, and to the diſappointment of the e 
dition againſt Toulon': That the earl of Peterborough, during his —8 
Spain, had performed many great and eminent ſervices; and, if his opinion had 
been followed, it might have prevented the misfortunes that enſued. Then the 
duke of Buckingham moved, That the thanks of the houſe ſhould be given to 
the earl for his remarkable and eminent ſervices: and theſe he actually received 
from the mouth of the lord - keeper Harcourt, who took this 1 to 
ſome oblique reflections upon the mercenary diſpoſition of the duke of 


drop 
Marlborough. The houſe proceeding in the inquiry, paſſed another vote, im- 
porting, That the late miniſtry had been negligent in managing the Spaniſh 


war, to the great prejudice of the nation. Finding that the Portugueſe troops were 
poſted on the right of the Engliſh at the battle of Almanza, they reſolved, 
That the earl of Galway, in yielding this point, had a&ted contrary to the honour 
of the imperial crown of Great Britain. Theſe reſolutions they included in an 


_ addreſs to the queen, who had been preſent during the debates, which were ex- 
- tremely violent; and to every ſeparate vote was attached a fevere proteſt. Theſe 
- were not the proceedings of candour and national juſtice, but the ebulfitions of 


ty zeal and rancorous animoſity. - 0 | | 
FF XXII. While the lords were employed in this inquiry, the commons ex. 


amined certain abuſes which had crept into the management of the navy; and 


ſome cenſures were paſſed upon certain perſons concerned in contracts for vic- 
tualling the ſeamen. The inhabitants of St. Olave's and other pariſhes pre- 
ſented a petition, complaining, that a great number of Palatines inhabiting one 
houſe might produce among them a contagious diſtemper; and in time be- 
come a charge to the public, as they were deſtitute of all viſible means of ſub- 
fiſtence. This petition had been procured by the Tories, that the houſe of 


commons might have another handle for attacking the late miniftry. A com- 


mittee was appointed to inquire pk what invitation' or encouragement thoſe 
Palatines had come to England. The =_ relating to this affair being layed 
before them by the queen's order, and peruſed, the houſe reſolved, That the 


- inviting and bringing over the poor Palatines of all religions, at the public ex- 


pence, was an extravagant and unreaſonable charge to the kingdom, and a 
ſcandalous miſapplication of the public money, tending” to the increafſe and 


oppreſſion of the poor, and of dangerous conſequence to the conſtitution in 
2 | 5 


church 
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an enemy to the queen and kingdom. Animated by the heat of this inquiry, 


they paſſed the bill to repeal the act for a general naturalizatien of all proteſ- 
—_ but this was rejected in the houſe of lords. Another bill was enacted 
into a law, importing, That no perſom ſhould be deemed qualiſied for repre- 
ſenting a coumty in parliament, unleſs he poſſeſſed ar! eſtate of fix hundred 
2 2 a· year; and reſtricting the qualification of burgeſs to half that ſum. 
The deſign. of this bill was, to exclude trading people from the houſe of com - 
mons, and to lodge the legiſlative power with the land- holders. A third act 
paſſed, permitting the importation of French wine in neutral bottoms: à bill 
againſt which the Whigs loudly exclaimed, as a national evil and a ſcandalous 
rere, . 7 A TOBALI F190 G2 
XXIII. A violent party in the houſe of commons began to look upon Har- 
ley as a lukewarm Tory, becauſe he would not enter precipitately into all their 
factious meaſures: they even began to ſuſpect his principles, when his credit was 
re-eſtabliſhed” by a very ſingular incident. Guiſcard the French partiſan, of 
whom mention hath already been made, thought himſelf very ill rewarded for 
his ſervices with a precarious penſion of four hundred pounds, which he en- 
joyed from the queen's bounty. He had been renounced by St. John the for- 
mer companion of his pleaſures: he had in vain endeavoured to obtain an au- 
dience of the queen, with a view to demand more conſiderable appointments. 
Farley was his enemy, and all acceſs to her majeſty was denied. Enraged at 
theſe diſappointments, he attempted to make his peace with the court of France, 
and offered his ſervices, in a letter to one Moreau a banker in Paris. His 
packet, which he endeavoured to tranſmit by the way of Portugal, was inter- 
cepted, and à warrant iſſued out to apprehend him for high-treaſun. When 
the meſſenger diſarmed him in St. James's park, he exhibited marks of guilty 
confuſion and deſpair, and begged that he would kill him ditecthy. Being 
conveyed to the Cockpit in a ſort of frenzy, he perceived a penknife lying upon 
a table, and took it up without. being perceived by his attendants. A committee 
of council was immediately ſummoned, and Guiſcard brought before them to 
be examined. Finding that his correſpondence with Moreau was diſcovered, he 
deſired to ſpeak in private with ſecretary St. John, whom, in all probability, 
he had reſolved to aſſaſſinate. His requeſt being refuſed, he ſaid, That's 
hard! not one word!” St. John being out of his reach, he ſtepped up to 
Mr. Harley, and exclaiming, Have at thee, then,” ſtabbed him in the breaſt 5 
with the penknife which he had concealed. The inſtrument broke upon the 
bone without penetrating into the cavity: nevertheleſs, he repeated the blow 
with ſuch force, that the chancellor of the exchequer fell to the ground. Se- 
cretary St. John ſeeing} him fall, cried out, The villain has killed Mr. 
& Harley !” and drew his ſword. Several other members followed his exam - 
ple, and wounded Guiſcard in ſeveral places. Yet, he made a deſperate defence, 
until he was overpowered by the meſſengers. and ſervants, and conveyed from 
the council- chamber, which he had filled with terror, tumult, and confuſion, 
His wounds, though dangerous, were not mortal; but he died of a gangrene 
occaſioned by the bruiſes he had ſuſtained. This attempt upon the life of 
Harley, by a perſon who wanted to eſtabliſh a traiterous correſpondence with 
France, extinguiſhed the ſuſpicions of thoſe who began to doubt that miniſ- 
Vol. IV. Feb Ccc | a tter's 
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ter's integrity. The two houſes of parliament, in an addraſs to the queen, de- 
clared their belief, that Mr. Harley's fidelity to her majeſty, and zeat for her 
Burnet. ſervice, had drawn upon him the hatred» of all the abettors of popery and fac! 
ney tion. They beſought her majeſty, to take all poſſible care of her ſacred perſon! 
Feuquieres. ug 
Torcy. and, for that purpoſe, to give directions for cauſing papiſts robe removed from 
Burchet. the cities of London and Weſtminſter. A;: proclamation was publiſhed, or- 
8 dering the laws to be ſtrictly put in execution againſt papiſts. When Harley 
rough. appeared in the houſe of commons after his recovery he was congratulated 
Mil. Hit. upon it by the ſpeaker in a florid and fulſome premeditated ſpeech. An act was 
Conduct ofthe paſſed, decreeing, That an attempt upon the life of a privy· counſellor ſhould: 
Dutcheſs of be felony without benefit of the clergy. The:earl of Rocheſter dying, Harley 
Tindal. dn became {ole miniſter, was created baron of Wigmore, and raiſed to the rank of 
Lives of the earl by the noble and antient titles of Oxford and Mortimer: to crown his 
Admirals. proſperity, hewas appointed min and veſted with TEE ad- 
eee . — of affairs. 
An. Ch. 1711. , XXIV. The commons e * to examine all the grants 
made by king William, and report the value of them, as well as the conſiderations 
upon which they were made. Upon their report a bill was formed, and paſſed 
that houſe; but the lords rejected it at the firſt reading. TFheir next ſtep was 
to examine the public accounts, with a view to fix an imputation on the earl of 
 Godolphin: They voted, That above five and thirty millions of the money 
granted by parliament remained unaccounted for. This ſum; however, included 
ſome accounts in the reigns of king Charles and king William. One half of 
the whole was charged to Mr. Bridges the paymaſter, who had actually ac- 
counted for all the money he had received, except about three millions, thougi 
theſe accounts had not paſſed through the auditor*s office. The commons after- 
wards proceeded to inquire into the debts of the navy, that exceeded five millions, 
which with many other debts were thrown into one ſtock, amounting to nine 
millions four hundred and ſeventy-one thouſand, three hundred and rwenty-five 
pounds. A fund was formed for paying an intereſt or annuity-of ſix per cent. 
until the principal ſhould be diſcharged ; and with this was granted a monopoly 
of a projected trade to the South-ſea, veſted in the proprietors of navy - bills, de- 
bentures, and other public ſecurities, which were incorporated for this purpoſe. 
Such was the origin of the South- ſea company, founded upon a chimerical 
ſuppoſition, that the Engliſh would be permitted to trade upon the coaſt of 
Peru in the Weſt- Indies. Perhaps, the new miniſtry hoped to obtain this per- 
miſſion as an equivalent for their * — the intereſt of king Charles with 
reſpect to his pretenſions upon Spain. is time the emperor Joſeph had 
died of the ſmall - pox without male ie? ſo that his brother's immediate aim 
was to ſucceed him on the Imperial throne. This event was on the twentieth 
day of April communicated by a meſſage from the queen to both houſes. She 
told them, that the ſtates-general had concurred with her in a reſolution to ſup- 
port the houſe of Auſtria; and, that they had already taken ſuch meaſures as 
would ſecure the election of Charles as head of the empire. | 
$XXV. The houſe of commons, in order to demonſtrate their attachment 
to the church, in conſequence of an addreſs from the lower houſe of convoca- 
tion, and a quickening meſſage from the queen, paſſed a bill for building 
- fifty new 3 in the ſuburbs of London and Weltminttr and appropriated 


for 
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for this purpoſe the duty upon coals, which had been granted for the building of 
St. 2 Tr impoſition was continued until it ſhould — 
ſum of three hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. At the cloſe of the ſeſſion 
the commons preſented a remonſtrance or repreſentation to the queen, in which 
they told her, that they had not only raiſed the neceſſary ſupplies, but alſo diſ - 
charged the heavy debts of which the nation had fo long and juſtly complained. 
They ſaid, that in tracing the cauſes of this debt, they had diſcovered fraud, 
embezzlement, and mi ſapplication of the public money: that they who of late 
years had the management of the treafury, were guilty of notorious breach 
of truſt and ĩnjuſtice to the nation, in allowing above thirty millions to remain 
unaccounted for; à purpoſed omiſſion that looked like a deſign to conceal em- 
bezzlements. They begged her majeſty would give immediate directions for 
compelling the ſeveral impreſt accountants ſpeedily to paſs their accounts. They 
expreſſed their hope, that ſuch of the accountants as had neglected their du 
in proſecuting their accounts, ought' no longer to be intruſted with the publi 
money. They affirmed, that from all thefe evil practices and worſe deſigns of 
ſome reve who had by falſe profeſſions of love to their country, inſinuated 
themſel 

blic, had not her majeſty, in her great wiſdom, ſeaſonably diſcovered the 

tal tendency of ſuch meaſures, and removed from the adminiſtration thoſe who 
had ſo ill anfwered her majeſty's favourable opinion, and in ſo many inſtances 
grofly abuſed the truſt repoſed in them. They obſerved, that her people could 
with greater patience have ſuffered the ' manifold injuries done to themſelves, 
by the frauds. and depredations of fuch evil miniſters, had not the ſame men 
proceeded to treat her ſacred perſon with undutifulneſs and diſregard. This re- 
preſentation being circulated through the kingdom, produced the defired effect 
of infliming the minds of the people againſt the late miniſtry Such expedi- 
ents were become neceflary for the execution of Oxford's project, which was to 
put a ſpeedy end to a war that had already ſubjected the people to grievous op- 
preſſion, and even accumulated heavy burdens to be tranſmitted to their poſte- 


rity. The nation was inſpired by extravagant ideas of glory and conqueſt, even 


to a rage of war- making; ſo that the new miniſters, in order to diſpel thoſe 
dangerous chimeras, were obliged to take meaſures for exciting their indigna- 
tion and contempt againſt thoſe perſons whom they had formerly idolized as 
their heroes and patriots. On the twelfth day of June the queen having given 
the royal aſſent to ſeveral public and private bills, made an affectionate ſpeech to 
both houſes. She thanked the commons in the warmeſt expreſſions for having 
complied with all her deſires; for having baffled the expectations of her ene- 
mies in finding ſupplies for the ſervice of the enſuing year; in havin nted 

ater ſums than were ever given to any prince in one ſeſſion ; and in hav- 


ing ſettled funds for the payment of the public debts; ſo that the credit of 


the nation was reſtored. She expreſſed her earneſt concern for the ſucceſſion of 
the houſe of Hanover; and her fixed refolution to ſupport and encourage the 
church of England as by law eſtabliſhed. © Then the parliament w_ pro- 
rogued. | jr | Wein e. 
S XXVI. Of the convocation which was aſſembled with the new parliament, 
the lower houſe choſe Dr. Atterbury their prolocutor. He was an enterpriſing ec- 
cleſiaſtic of extenſive learning, acute talents, violently attached to Tory prin- 
eee 5 ciples, 


yes into her royal favour, irreparable miſchief would have accrued to the 
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ciples, and intimately connected vith the prime miniſter Oxford; ſo that he 
directed all the proceedings in the lower houſe of convocation in concert with 
that miniſter. The queen, in a letter to the;archbiſhop, ſignified her hope, that 
the conſultations of the clergy might be of, pie, to repreſs the attempts of looſe 
and profane perſons. She ſent à licence under the broad ſeal, impowering them 
to ſit and do buſineſs, in as ample a manner as ever had been granted ſince the 
reformation... They were ordered to lay before the gen an account of the 
exceſſive growth of infidelity and hereſy, as well as of other abuſes, that neceſ- 
ſary meaſures might be taken for a reformation. The biſhops were purpoſely 
ſlighted and overlooked, becauſe they lad lived in harmony with the late mini- 
ters. A committee being appointed to draw up a repreſentation of the preſent 
ſtate of the church and religion, Atterbury undertook. the taſk, and compoſed 
a remonſtrance that contained the moſt keen and ſevere ſtrictures upon the ad- 
miniſtration, as it had been exerciſed, ſince the time of the zevolntion. An- 
other was. penned by the biſhops in more moderate terms; and ſeveral regula- 
tions were made, but in none of theſe, did the two, houſes agree. They con- 
curred, however, in cenſuring ſome tenets; favouring Arianiſm, broached and 
ſupported by Mr. Whiſton, mathematical profeſſor in Cambridge. He had 
been expelled the univerſity, and wrote a vindication of himſelf, dedicated to 
the convocation. The archbiſhop doubted whether this aſſemby could proceed 
| 5 and the majority of them 
gave in their opinion, that the convocation had a juriſdiction. Four of them 
Profeſſed the contrary. ſentiment, which they maintained from the ſtatutes made 
at the reformation. The queen, in a letter to the biſhops, ſaid, that as there 
Was now no doubt of their juriſdiction, ſhe expected they would proceed in the 
matter before them. Freſh ſcruples ariſing, they determined to examine the 
book, without proceeding againſt the author, and this was cenſured acccordingly. 
An extract of the ſentence was ſent to the quęen; but ſhe did not ſignify her 
pleaſure, on this ſubject, and the affair remained in ſuſpence. Whiſton pub- 
liſhed a work in four volumes, juſtifying his doctrine, and maintaining, that 
the apoſtolical conſtitutions were not only canonical, but allo prefer ahle in point 
of authority to the epiſtles and the goſpel. D 
S XXVII. The new. miniſtry had not yet determined to ſuperſede the duke of 
Marlborough in the command of the army. This was a ſtep Which could not 
be taken without giving umbrage to the Dutch and other allies. He therefore 
ſet out for Holland in the month of February, after the queen had aſſured him, 
that he might depend upon the punctual payment of the forces. Having con- 
ferred with the deputies of the ſtates about the operations of the campaign, he 
about the middle of April aſſembled the army at Orchies, between Liſle and 
; Douay ; While marechal de 1 5 drew together the French troops in the 
neighbourhood of Cambray and Arras. Lewis had by this time depopulated 
as Well as unpoveriſhed his kingdom; yet his ſubjects {till locked to his ſtand- 
ard with ſurpriſing ſpirit and attachment. Under the preſſure of extreme mi- 
ſery they uttered not one complaint of their ſovereign; but imputed all 
their calamities to the pride and obſtinacy of the allies. Excluſive of all the 
other impoſitions that were layed upon that people, they conſented to pay the 
tenth penny of their whole ſubſtance; but all their efforts of loyalty and af- 
fection to their prince would have been ineffectual, had not the merchants 52 


againſt a man for hereſy: the judges were conſulte 
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the kingdom, by the permiſſion of Philip, undertaken repeated voyages to the 
South-ſea, from whence they brought home immenſe: treaſures : while the allies 
took no ſteps for intercepting theſe: ſupplies, though nothing could have been 
more eafy for the Engliſh than to deprive the enemy of this great reſource; and 
convert it to their own advantage. Had a ſquadron of ſhips been annually em- 
ployed for this purpoſe, the ſubjects of France and Spain muſt have been lite- 
rally ſtarved, and Lewis obliged to ſubmit to ſuch terms as the confederates 
might have thought proper to impoſe. Villars had found means to aſſemble a 
very numerous army, with which he encamped behind the river Sanſet, in ſuch 
an advantageous” poſt as could not be attacked with any proſpect of ſucceſs. 
Mean while the duke of Marlborough paſſed the Scarpe, and formed his camp 
between Douay and Bouchain, where he was joined by prince Eugene on the 
twenty-third day of May. This general, however, did not long remain in the 
Netherlands. Underſtanding that detachments had been made from the army 
of Villars to the Rhine, and that the elector of Bavaria intended to act in the 
empire, he, by order from the court of Vienna, marched towards the Upper 
Rhine with the Imperial and Palatine troops to ſecure Germany. The 
duke of Marlborough repaſſing the Scarpe, encamped in the plains of Lens, 
from whence he advanced towards Aire, as if he had intended to attack the 
French lines in that quarter. Theſe lines beginning at Bouchain on the Scheld, 
were continued along the Sanſet and the Scarpe to Arras, and thence along the 
Upper Scarpe to Canche, They were defended by redoubts and other works, in 
ſuch a manner, that Villars judged they were impenetrable, and called them 
the Ne plus ultra of Marlborough. 161170 ttt Mia il 
$ XX VIII. This nobleman advancing within two leagues of the French lines, 
ordered a great number of faſcines to be made, declaring he would attack them 
the next morning; fo that Villars drew all his forces on that ſide, in full ex- 
pectation of an engagement. The duke, on the ſuppoſition that the paſſage of 
the Sanſet by, Arleux would be left unguarded, had ordered the generals Ca- 
dogan and Hompeſch to aſſemble twenty battalions and ſeventeen ſquadrons, 
from Douay and the neighbouring garriſons, and march to Arleux, where they 
ſhould endeavour to paſs the Sanſet. Brigadier Sutton was detached with the 
artillery: and pontoons to lay bridges over the canal near Goulezen, and over 
the Scarpe at Vitry, while the duke with the whole confederate army began his 
march for the ſame place about nine in the evening. He proceeded with ſuch 
expedition, that by ſive in the morning he paſſed the river at Vitry. There 
he received intelligence, that Hompeſch had taken poſſeſſion of the paſſes on 
the Sanſet and Schelde without oppoſition, the enemy having withdrawn their 
detachments from that ſide, juſt as he had imagined, He himſelf with his van 
guard of fifty ſquadrons, haſtened his march towards Arleux, and before eight of 
the clock arrived at Baca-Bacheul; Where in two hours he was joined by the 
heads of the columns into which he had divided his infantry. Villars being 
certified of his intention, about two in the morning decamped with his whole 
army, and putting himſelf at the head of the king's houſhold troops, marched 
all night with ſuch expedition, that about eleven in the forenoon he was in ſight 
of the duke of Marlborough, Who had by this time joined count Hompeſch. 
The French general immediately retreated tothe main body of his army, which 
had advanced to the high- road between Arras and Cambray, while the allies 
encamped upon the Schelde between Oiſy and. Eſtrun, after a march of ten 
Ns | | leagues 
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without halting, ſcarce to be paralleled in hiſtory. By this plan, fo 
happily executed, the duke of ' Marlborough” fairly outwitted Villars, and, 
without the loſs of one man, entered the lines which he had pronounced im 
penetrable. This ſtroke of the Engliſn general was extolled as a maſter. piece 
of military ſkill, while Villars was expoſed to the ridicule even of his own of- 
ficers. The field · deputies of the ſtates· gene ral propoſed that he ſhould give 
battle to the enemy, who paſſed the Schelde at Crevecœur, in order to cover 


Bouchain: but the duke would not hazard an engagement, conſidering how 


much the army was fatigued by the long march; and that any misfortune, 
while they continued within the French lines, might be fatal. His intentior 
was to beſiege Bouchain, an enterprize that was deemed impracticable, inaſmuch 
as the place was ſituated in a moraſs, ſtrongly fortified, and defended by a nu. 


merous garriſon, in the neighbourhood of an army ſuperior in number to that 


of the allies. Notwithſtanding theſe diſadvantages,” and the diſſuaſions of his 
own friends, he reſolved to undertake the ſiege; and, in the mean time, diſ- 
patched brigadier Sutton to England, with an account of his having paſſed the 
French lines; which was not all agreeable to his enemies. TRE prog- 
noſticated that nothing would be done during this campaign, and 

ſinuate that the duke could ſtrike no ſtroke of importance without the affift- 
ance of prince. Eugene. They now endeavoured to leſſen the glory of his ſuc- 


ceſs; and even taxed him with having removed his camp from a convenient 


fituation/ to a place where the troops were in danger of ſtarving.” Nothing 
could be more provoking than tais ſcandalous malevolence, to a great man 
who had done ſo much honour to his country, and was then actually expoſing his 
life in her-ſervice;© - Oe 1 nne eee 
XXIX. On the tenth day of Auguſt Bauchain was inveſted, and the 
duke of Marlborough exerted himſelf to the utmoſt extent of his vigilance and 
capacity, well knowing the difficulties of the undertaking, and how much his 
reputation would depend upon his ſucceſs. Villars had taken every precaution 
that his ſkill and experience could ſuggeſt, to baffle the endeavours of the 
Engliſh general. He had reinforced the garriſon to the number of fix thou- 


ſand choſen men, commanded by officers of known courage and ability. He 


made ſome efforts to raiſe the ſiege ; but they were rendered ineffectual by the 
conſummate prudence and activity of the duke of Marlborough. Then he layed 
a ſcheme for ſurpriſing Doway, which likewiſe miſcarried. If we confider that 
the Engliſh general, in the execution of his plan, was obliged to form lines, 
erect regular forts, raiſe batteries, throw bridges over a river, make a cauſe- 
way through a deep moraſs, provide for the ſecurity of convoys againſt a nu- 
merous army on one ſide, and the garrifons of Conde and Valenciennes on the 


other; we muſt allow this was the boldeſt enterprize of the whole war; that it 
required all the fortitude, ſkill, and reſolution, of a great general, and all 


the valour and intrepidity of the confederate-troops, who had ſcarce ever exhibited 


ſuch amazing proofs of courage upon any other occaſion, as they now diſ- 


played at the fiege of Bouchain. In twenty days after the trenches were 
opened, the garriſon was obliged to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war; 
and this conqueſt was the laſt military exploit performed by the duke of 
Marlborough: for the breaches of Bouchain were no ſooner repaired, than the 


oppoſite armies began to ſeparate,” and the allied forces were quartered in the 


frontier towns, that they might be at hand to take the field early in the ſpring: 
| ; * ey 


egan to in- 


» 
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the Schelde from Lournay, and of the Lys as far as it is navigable. They 
had reduced Spaniſi Guelderland, Limburg, Brabant, Flanders, and the 
greater part of Hainault-: they were maſters of the Scarpe; and, by the con- 
queſt, of Bouchain, they had opened to themſelves a way into the very bowels 
of France. All; theſe acquiſitions; were owing to the valour and conduct of the 
duke of Marlborough, Who now returned to the Hague, and arrived in Eng- 
land about the middle of November. 1D 1280 i it 8086 d teen 
S XXX. The queen had conferred the command of her forces in Spain 
upon the duke of Argyle, who was recalled from the ſervice in Flanders fbr 
that purpoſe. He had long been at variance with the duke of Marlborough; 
a circumſtance which recommended him the more ſtrongly to the miniſtry. 
He landed at Barcelona on the twenty ninth of May, and found the Britiſh 
troops in the utmoſt diſtreſs for want of ſubſiſtence. The treaſurer had pro- 
miſed to ſupply him liberally; the commons had granted one million, five hun. 
dred thouſand pounds for that ſervice. All their hopes of ſucceſs were fixed on 
the campaign in that kingdom; and indeed the army commanded: by the duke 
of Vendome was in ſuch a wretched condition, that if Staremberg had been 
properly ſupported by the allies, he might have obtained ſignal advantages. 
The duke of Argyle having waited in vain for the promiſed remittances, was 
obliged to borrow money on his own credit, before the Britiſh troops could take 
the field. At length Staremberg advanced towards the enemy, who attacked him 
at the paſs of Prato del Rey, where they were repulſed with conſiderable da- 
mage. After this action the duke of Argyle was ſeized with a violent fever, 
and conveyed back to Barcelona. Vendome inveſted the caſtle of Cardona, 
which was vigorouſly defended till the end of December, when a; detachment 
being ſent to the relief of the place, defeated the beſiegers, killed two thou- 
ſand on the ſpot, and took all their artillery, ammunition, and baggage. 
Staremberg was unable to follow the blow: the duke of Argyle wrote preſſing 
letters to the miniſtry, and loudly complained that he was altogether unſups 
ported; but all his remonſtrances were ineffectual: no remittances arrived; 
and he returned to England without having been able to attempt any thing of 
importance. In September, king Charles leaving his queen at Barcelona, ſet 
ſail for Italy, and at Milan had an interview with the duke of Savoy, where all 
diſputes. were compromiſed. That prince had forced his way into Savoy, and 
penetrated as far as the Rhine: but he ſuddenly halted in the middle of his 
career, and after a ſhort campaign repaſſed the mountains. Prince Eugene, 
at the head of the German forces, protected the electors at Frankfort from the 
deſigns of the enemy, and Charles was unanimouſly choſen emperor; the 
electors of Cologne and Bavaria having been excluded from voting, becauſe 
they lay under the ban of the empire. The war between the Ottoman Porte 
and the Muſcovites was of ſhort duration. The czar advanced fo: far into 
a Moldavia, that he was cut off from all ſupplies, and altogether in the power 
of his enemy. In this emergency, he found means to corrupt the — 2 ; 
in private, while in public he propoſed articles of peace that were accepted. 
The king of Sweden, Who was in the Turkiſh army, charged the vizir with 
treachery, and that miniſter was actually diſgraced. The grand ſignor threats | 
ened to renew the war; but he was appeaſed by the czar's ſurrendering Aſoph. 
t 30 1 II 11 T3 I'D | ! 8 XXXI. 
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Prien, 1 14 + A Romy r n the 1 baatide 
+  XXXIL. In the Iriſh parliament held during the ſummer, the duke of Or- 
mond and the majority of the peers ſupported the Tory=intereſt;-while:the 
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2 & XXX]. The, Engliſh miniſtry had conceived great expectations from an 
expedition againſt Quebec and Placentia, in North America, planned by colonel 
Nicholſon, who had taken poſſeſſion of Nova Scotia; and garriſoned Port=royal, 
to which be gave che name of Annapolis. He had brought four Indian ckiefs to 
England, and repreſented the advantages chat would redound toche nation, in 
point of commerce, ſhould; che French be expelled from North America: The 
| miruſters reliſhed the, propoſal. A body of five thouſand men were embarked in 
tranſports, under the command of brigadier Hill, brother to Mr Maſham; 
Ae Jailed from Plymouth in the beginning of May, with a: fttoag ſqua- 


-dron of ſhips commanded by Sir Hovenden Walker. At Boſton in New Eng- 


land, they were joined by two. regiments of provincials; and about four tliou- 


fand men, conſiſting af American planters, Palatines, and Indiaris, rendez- 
vouſed at Albany, in order to march by land into Canada, while the fleet 


ſailed. up the river of that. name. On the twenty · ſirſt day of Auguſt, they 


were expoſed to a violent ſtorm, and driven among rocks, where eight tranf- 
ports periſhed. with about eight hundred men. The admiral immediately failed 
eie ber bay, where it was determined in a council of war, that 


— 
- 


as the fleet and forces were victualled for ten weeks only, and they could” not 
depend upon a ſupply of. proviſions from New-England, they ſhould return 


home, without making any further attempt. Such was the iſſue of this paultry 
expedition, intruſted to the direction of an officer without talents and: ex- 


4 
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commons expreſſed the warmeſt attachment to revolution- principles. The two 
houſes, made. ſtrenuous repreſentations, and paſſed ſevere reſolutions againſt 
each other. After the ſeſſion, Sir Conſtantine Phipps the chancellor, and ge- 
neral Ingoldſby, were appointed juſtices in the abſence of the duke of Ormond, 
who returned to England in the month of November. In Scotland the Ja- 
cobites made no ſcruple of profeſſing their principles and attachments to the 


pretender. The dutcheſs of Gordon preſented the faculty of advocates with a 


ſilver medal repreſenting the chevalier de St. George; and on the reverſe the 
Britiſh. iſlands, with the motto Redditte.' After ſome debate, it was voted, 
by a majority of ſixty- three voices againſt twelve, that the dutcheſs ſhould be 
thanked for this token of her regard. This taſk was performed by Dundaſs 
of Arniſtoun, who thanked her grace for having preſented them with a medal 
of their ſovereign lord the king; hoping, and being confident, that her grace 


would very ſoon have an opportunity to compliment the faculty with a ſecond 
medal, ſtruck upon the reſtoration of the king and royal family, and the 


finiſhing rebellion, 2 tyranny and whiggery. An account of this 
tranſaction being layed before the queen, the lord · advocate was ordered 


to inquire into the particulars... Then the faculty were ſo intimidated, 
that they diſowned Dundaſs, and Horne his accomplice. They pretended that 


the affair of the medal had been tranſacted by a party at an occaſional meet- 
ing, and not by general conſent ; and, by a ſolemn act, they declared their at- 
tachment to the queen and the proteſtant ſucceſſion... The court was fatisfied 
with this atonement ; but the reſident from Hanover having preſented a memo- 
rial to the queen, defiring that Dundaſs and his aſſociates might be ene. 
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cate, on pretence of his having been too rem 
quents ; and no further inquiry was made into the affair. 
» -XXXIIE For ſome time a negotiation for peace had been cartied on be- 


tween the court of France and the new miniſters, who had a double aim in 


this meaſure; namely, to mortify the Whigs and the Dutch, whom they de- 
teſted, and to free their country from a ruinous war, which had all the ap- 
pearance of becoming habitual to the conſtitution. They foreſaw- the riſque 
they would run by entering into ſuch meaſures, ſhould ever the oppoſite faction 
regain the aſcendency: they knew the Whigs would employ all their art and 
influence, which was very powerful, in obſtructing the peace, and in raiſing a 
popular elamour againſt the treaty. But their motives for treating were ſuch 
as prompted them to undervalue all thoſe difficulties and dangers. They 
hoped to obtain ſuch advantages in point of commerce, for the ſubjects of 
Great Britain, as would ſilence all detraction. They did not doubt of being 
able to maintain the ſuperiority which they had acquired in parliament; and 
perhaps ſome of them cheriſhed views in favour of the pretender, whoſe ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown would have effectually eftabliſhed their dominion over the 
oppoſite party. The earl of Jerſey, who acted in concert with Oxford, ſent a private 
meſſage to the court of France, importing the queen's earneſt deſire of peace, 
repreſenting the impoſſibility of a private negotiation, as the miniſtry was 
obliged to act with the utmoſt circumſpection; and deſiring that Lewis would 
propoſe to the Dutch a rene wal of the conferences, in which caſe the Engliſh 
- plenipotentiaries ſhould have ſuch inſtructions, that it would be impoſſible for 
the ſtates- general to prevent the concluſion of the treary. This intimation was 
delivered by one Gualtier, an obſcure prieſt, who acted as chaplain to count 
Gallas the Imperial ambaſſador, and had been employed as a ſpy by the 
French miniſtry, ſince the commencement of hoſtilities. His connexion with 
lord Jerſey was by means of his lady, who profeſſed the roman catholic re- 
ligion. His meſſage was extremely agreeable to the court of St. Germain's ; 
and he returned to London with a letter of compliment from the marquis de 
Torcy to the earl of Jerſey, in which that miniſter aſſured him of his maſter's 

| fincere inclination for peace, though he was averſe to a renewal of the con- 

ferences with the ſtates-general. Gualtier wrote a letter to Verſailles, defiring, 
in the name of the Engliſh miniſtry, that his moſt chriſtian majeſty would 

communicate to them his propoſals for a general peace, which they would com- 
municate to the ſtates- general, that they might negotiate in concert with their 


allies. A general anſwer being made to this intimation, Gualtier made a ſecond 


Journey to Verſailles, and-brought over a memorial, which was immediately 
tranſmitted to Holland: In the mean time, the penfionary endeavoured to re- 
new the conferences in Holland, Petkum wrote to the French miniftry, thar 
if his majeſty would reſume the negotiation," in concert with the 9 815 of 
Great Britain, he ſhould certainly have reaſon to be ſatisfied with the con- 
duct of the Dutch deputies. This propoſal Lewis declined, at the deſire of 
the Engliſn miniſ terre ee eee 
S XXXIV. The ſtates- general having peruſed the memorial, aſſured queen 
Anne that they were ready to join with her in contributing to the concluſion 
of a durable peace; but they expreſſed 'a deſire that the French king would 
Vor. IV. a D d d ; com- 
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communicate a more particular plan for ſecuring the intereſt of the allied 
powers, and for ſettling the repoſe: of Europe. Gualtier was once more ſent 
to Verlailles, accompanied by Mr. Prior, who had reſided in France as ſecretary. 
to the embaſſies of the earls of Portland and ſerſey. e had acquired ſome repu- 
tation by his poetical talents; was a man of uncommon ability, inſinuating ad- 
dreſs, and perſectly devoted to the Tory- intereſt. He was empowered to com- 
municate the preliminary demands of the Engliſh ; to receive the anſwer of 
the French king, and demand whether, or not king Philip had tranſmitted a 
power of treating, to his grandfather. He arrived incognito at Fountainebleau, 
and preſented the queen's memorial, in which ſne demanded a barrier for the 

Dutch in the Netherlands, and another on the Rhine for the empire; a ſecu- 

rity. for the Dutch commerce, and a general ſatisfaction to all her allies. She 
required that the ſtrong places taken from the duke of Savoy ſhould be re- 
ftored ; and that he ſhould poſſeſs ſuch towns and diſtricts in Italy as had been 
ceded to him in treaties between him and his allies: that Lews ſhquld acknow- 

ledge queen Anne and the proteſtant ſucceſſion; demoliſh the fortifications of 
Dunkirk, and agree to a new treaty of commerce: that Gibraltar and Port · 
mahon ſhould be yielded to the crown of England: that the negro trade in 
America, at that time carried on by the French, ſhould be ceded to the Eng- 


liſh, together with ſome towns on that continent, where the ſlaves might be 
refreſned. She expected ſecurity that her ſuhjects trading to Spain ſhould en- 


joy all advantages granted by that crown to the moſt favoured nation: that ſne 
ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of Newfoundland and Hudſon's bay, either by way 
of reſtitution. or ceſſion; and that both nations ſhould continue to enjoy what- 
ever territories they might be poſſeſſed of in North America at the ratification. 
of the treaties. She likewiſe inſiſted upon a ſecurity that the crowns of France 
and Spain ſhould never be united on the ſame; head. Her majeſty no longer 
inſiſted upon Philip's being expelled from the throne of Spain by the arms of 
his own grandfather. She now perceived that the exorbitant power of the 
houſe of Auſtria would be as dangerous to the liberty of Europe, as ever that 
of the family of Bourbon had been in the zenith of its glory. She might have 
remembered the exceſſive power, the inſolence, the ambition, of Charles V. 
and Philip II. who had enſlaved ſo many countries, and embroiled all Europe. 
She was lincerely deſirous of peace, from motives of humanity and compaſſion 
to her ſubjects and fellow - creatures: ſhe was eagerly bent upon procuring ſuch. 
advantages to her people, as would enable them to diſcharge the heavy load 
of debt under which they laboured, and recompence them in ſome meaſure for 


the blood and treaſure they had fo laviſhly expended in the proſecution of the 


war. Theſe were the ſentiments of a chriſtian princeſs; of an amiable and 


pious ſovereign, who bore a ſhare in the grievances of her ſubjects, and looked 


upon them with the eyes of maternal aſſection. She thought ſhe had the bet- 
ter title to inſiſt upon thoſe advantages, as they had been already granted to 
her ſubjects in à private treaty with king Charles. i Or Age 
$ XXXV. As Prior's powers were limited in ſuch a manner that he could 
not negotiate, Menager, deputy from the city of Rouen to the board of trade, 
accompanied the Engliſh miniſter to London, with full powers to ſettle the 
preliminaries of the treaty. At his arrive! in London, the queen immediately 


commiſſioned the duke of Shrewſbury, the earls of Jerſey, Dartmouth, bow 
: : Tord, 
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ford, and Mr. St. John, to treat with him; and the conferences were imme 
diately begun. After long and various diſputes, they agreed upon certain pte- 
liminary articles, which, on the eighth day of October, were ſigned by the 
French miniſter, and by the two ſecretaries of ſtate, in conſequence of a written 
order from her majeſty: Then Menager was privately introduced to the queen 
at Windſor. She told him ſhe was averſe to war: that ſhe would exert all her 
power to conclude a ſpeedy peace: that ſne ſnould be glad to live upon good 
terms with the king of France, to whom ſhe was ſo nearly allied in blood; and 
ſheexprefſed her hope that there old be a cloſer union after the peace, between 
them, and between their ſubjects, cemented by à perfect correſpondence” and 
friendſhip: The earl of Strafford, who had been lately recalled from the 
Hague, where he reſided as ambaſſador, was now ſent back to Holland, with 
orders to communicate to the penſionary the propoſals of peace which France 
had made; to ſignify the queen's approbation of them, and propoſe a place 
where the plenipotentiaries ſhould aſſemble. The Engliſh miniſters now en- 
zaged in an intimate correſpondence with the court of Verſailles; and marechal 
Tallard being releaſed from his confinement at Nottingham, was allowed to 
return to his 'own country on his parole. After the departure of Menager, 
the preliminaries were communicated to count Gallas, the emperor's miniſter, 
who, in order to inflame the minds of the people, cauſed them to be tran- 
ſlated and inſerted in one of the daily papers. This ſtep was ſo much reſented 
by the queen, that ſne ſent a meſſage, deſiring he would come no more to court; 
but that he might leave the kingdom as ſoon as he ſhould think proper. He 
took the hint, and retired accordingly; but the queen gave the emperor to un- 
derſtand, that any other miniſter he ſhould appoint, would be admitted by her 
without heſitation. eee e ee ee 
$ XXXVI. The ſtates of Holland, alarmed at the preliminaties, ſent over 
Buys as envoy extraordinary, to intercede with the queen that ſhe would alter 
her reſolutions : but ſhe continued ſteady to her purpoſe ; and the earl of Straf- 
ford demanded the immediate concurrence of the ſtates, declaring, in the 
queen's name, that ſhe would look upon any delay, on their part, as a refuſal} 
to comply with her propoſitions. ' Intimidated by this declaration, they agreed 
to open the general conferences at Utrecht on the firſt day of January, They 
granted paſſports to the French miniſters ; and the queen appointed Robinſon 
biſhop of Briſtol, and the earl of Strafford, her plenipotentiaries at the congreſs.” 
Charles, the new emperor, being at Milan when he received a copy of the pre- 


liminaries, wrote circular letters to the electors and princes of the empire, ex- 


horting them to perſiſt in their engagements to the grand alliance. He like- 
wiſe deſired the ſtates- general to join counſels with him in perſuading the queen 
of England to reject the propoſals of France, and proſecute the war; or at 
leaſt negotiate on the foundation of the firſt preliminaries, which had been 
ſigned by the marquis de Torcy. He wrote a letter to the ſame purpoſe to 
the queen of Great Britain, who received it with the moſt mortifying indit- 
ference. No wonder that he ſhould zealoufly contend for the continuance of a 


war, the expence of which ſhe and the Dutch had hitherto almoſt wholly de- 


frayed. The new preliminaries were ſeverely attacked by the Whigs, who ri- 
diculed and reviled the miniftry in word and writing. Pamphlets, libels, and 


lampoons, were to-day publiſhed by one faction, and to-morrow anſwered by 
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taining any deſign of prolonging the war for his own private advantage, as 
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the other. They contained all the inſinuations of malice and contempt, all 
the bitterneſs of reproach, and all the rancour of recrimination. In the midſt. 
of this contention, the queen diſpatched the earl of Rivers to Hanover, with 
an aſſurance to the elector, that his ſucceſſion to the crown ſhould be effectually 
aſcertained in the treaty. The earl brought back an anſwer in writing: but, 


at the ſame time, his electoral highneſs ordered the baron de Bothmar, his en- 


voy an. England, to preſent a memorial to the queen, repreſenting the perni- 
cious conſequences of Philip's remaining in poſſeſſion of Spain and the Weſt 


Indies. This remonſtrance the baron publiſhed by way of appeal to the people, 


and the Whigs extolled it with the higheſt encomiums, while the queen and 
1 reſented this ſtep, as an officious and inflammatory inter- 
poſitieniii yd tetoggo p51 | Amal batt aff Pal BK 

$ XXXVII. The propoſals of peace made by the French king were diſ- 
agreeable even to ſome individuals of the Tory - party, and certain peers who 


had hitherto adhered to that intereſt, agreed with the Whigs, to make a re- 


monſtrance againſt the preliminary articles. The court being appriſed of their 
intention, prorogued the parliament till the ſeventh day of December, in ex- 
pectation of the Scottiſh peers, Who would caſt the balance in favour of the mi · 


niſtry. In her ſpeech, at the opening of the ſeſſion, ſne told them that, not- 


withſtanding the arts of thoſe who delighted in war, the place and time were 
appointed for a congreſs; and that the ſtates- general had expreſſed their entire 


confidence in her conduct. She declared her chief concern ſhould be to ſecure 


the ſucceſſion of the crown in the houſe of Hanover; to procure all the advan- 
tages to the nation which a tender and affectionate ſovereign could procure for 
a dutiful and loyal people; and to obtain ſatisfaction for all her allies. She 
obſerved, that the moſt effectual way to procure an advantageous peace, would 


be to make preparations for carrying on the war with vigour. She recom- 


mended unanimity, and prayed God would direct their conſultations. In the 
houſe of lords, the earl of Nottingham, who had now aſſociated himſelf with 
the Whigs, inveighed againſt the preliminaries as captious and inſufficient, and 
offered a clauſe to be inſerted in the addreſs of thanks, repreſenting to her ma- 
jeſty, that in the opinion of the houſe, no peace could be ſafe or honourable 
to Great Britain or Europe, if Spain and the Weſt Indies ſhould be allotted to 
any branch of the houſe of Bourbon. A violent debate enſued, in the courſe 
of which the earl of Angleſey re; eſented the neceſſity of eaſing the nation of 
the burdens incurred by an expenſive war. He affirmed, that a good peace 
might have been procured immediately after the battle of Ramillies, if it had 
not been prevented by ſome perſons who prolonged the war for their own pri- 
vate intereſt. This inſinuation was levelled at the duke of Marlborough, 
who made a long ſpeech in his own vindication. He bowed to the place 
where the queen ſat incognito; and appealed to her, whether, while he had 
the honour to ſerve her majeſty as general and plenipotentiary, he had not 
conſtantly informed her and her council of all the propoſals of peace which 
had been made; and had not deſired inſtructions for his conduct on that ſub- 
ject? Ne declared, upon his conſcience, and in preſence of the ſupreme Being, 
before whom he expected ſoon to appear, that he was ever deſirous of a ſafe, 
honourable, and laſting peace; and that he was always very far from enter- 


his 


his enemies had moſt falſely inſinuated. At laſt the queſtion being put, Whether 
the earl of Nottingham's advice ſhould'be part of the addreſs? it was carried in 
the affirmative by a ſmall majority. The addreſs was accordingly preſented ; and 
the queen, in her anſwer, ſaid ſne ſhould be very ſorry any one could think ſhe 
would not do her utmoſt to recover Spain and the Weſt Indies from the houſe of 
Bourbon. Againſt this advice, however, ſeveral peers proteſted, becauſe there 
was no precedent for inſerting a clauſe of advice in an addreſs of thanks; and | 
becauſe they looked upon it as an invaſion of the royal prerogative. In the ad- | 
dreſs; of the commons there was no ſuch article; and therefore the anſwer 
they received was warm and cordiũiil4kk . 
SXXXVIII. The duke of Hamilton claiming a ſeat in the houſe of peers, 
as duke of Brandon, a title he had lately received, was oppoſed by the anti- | | 
courtiers; who pretended to foreſee” great danger to the conſtitution from ad- 
mitting into the houſe a greater number of Scottiſh peers than the act of union 
allowed. Counſel was heard upon the validity of his patent. d obſerved 
that no objection could be made to the queen's prerogative in conferring ho- 
nours; and that all the ſubjects of the united kingdom were equally capable 
of receiving honour. The houſe of lords had already decided the matter, in 
admitting the duke of Queenſberry upon his being created duke of Dover. 
The debate was managed with great ability on both ſides: the Scottiſn peers 
united in defence of the duke's claim; and the court exerted its whole ſtrength 
to ſupport the patent. Nevertheleſs, the queſtion being put, Whether Scottiſh 
peers, created peers of Great Britain ſince the union, had a right to ſit in 
that houſe? it was carried in the negative by a majority of five voicesy though 
not without a proteſt ſigned by the lords in the oppoſition. The Scottiſh peers 
were ſo incenſed at this deciſion, that they drew up a repreſentation to the 
queen, complaining of it as an infringement of the union, and a mark of diſ- | 
grace put upon the whole peerage of Scotland. The bill againſt occaſional 
conformity was revived by the earl of Nottingham, in more moderate terms 
than thoſe that had been formerly rejected; and it paſſed both houſes by the 
connivance of the Whigs, upon the earl's promiſe that if they would conſent 
to this meaſure, he would bring over many friends to join them in matters of 
greater conſequence. On the twenty-ſecond day of December, the queen 
being indiſpoſed, granted à commiſſion to the lord - keeper, and ſome other 
peers, to give the royal aſſent to this bill, and another for che land- tax. The 
duke of Devonſhire obtained leave to bring in a bill for giving precedence of 
all peers to the electoral prince of Hanover, as duke of Cambridge. An ad- 
dreſs was preſented to the queen, deſiring ſhe would give inſtructions to her 
plenipotentiaries, to conſult with the miniſters of the allies in Holland before 
the opening of the congreſs. that they might concert the neceſſary meaſures for 
— with unanimity, the better to obtain the great ends propoſed by 
$ XXXIX. The commiſſioners for examining the public accounts having 
diſcovered that the duke of Marlborough had received an annual preſent of five 
or ſix thouſand pounds from the contractors for bread to the army, the queen 
declared in council, that ſhe thought fit to diſmiſs him from all his employments, 
that the matter might be impartially examined. This declaration was im- 
parted to him in a letter under her own hand, in which ſhe took occaſion to 
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complain of the treatment ſhe had received. She probably alluded to the in- 


ſolence of his dutcheſs; the ſubjection in which the had been kept by the late 
miniſtry; and the pains lately taken by the Whigs to depreciate her conduct, 
and thwart her meaſures with re ſpect to the peace. The duke wrote an anſwer to 
ther majeſty, vindicating himſelf from the charge which had been brought 
againſt his character; and his two daughters, the counteſs of Sunderland and 
the lady Rialton, reſigned their places of ladies of the bed- chamber. The mi- 
niſtæy, in order to aſcertain a majority in the houſe of lords, perſuaded the 
queen to take a meaſure which nothing but neceſſity could juſtify. She created 
twelve peers * at once; and, on the ſecond day of January, they were intro- 
duced into the upper: houſe without oppoſition; The lord-keeper delivered to 
the houſe a meſſage from the queen, deſiring they would adjourn to the four- 


teenth day of the month. The anti- courtiers alledged that the queen could 


not ſend a meſſage to any one houſe to adjourn, but ought to have directed it 
to both houſes. This objection produced a debate, which was terminated in 
favour of the court by the weight of the twelve new peerrsss. 
8 XL... At this period prince Eugene arrived in England, with a. letter to 
the queen from the emperor, and inſtructions to propoſe a new ſcheme for pro- 
ſecuting the war. His errand was far from being agreeable to the miniſtry; 
and they ſuſpected that his real aim was to manage intrigues among the diſ- 
contented party, who oppoſed the peace. Nevertheleſs, he was treated with 
that reſpe& which was due to his quality and eminent talents. - The miniſters, 
the nobility, and officers of diſtinction, viſited him at his arrival. He 'was 
admitted to an audience of the queen, who received him with great compla- 
ceney. Having peruſed the letter which he delivered, ſhe expreſſed her con- 
cern that her health did not permit her to ſpeak with his highneſs as often as 


ſhe could wiſh; but that ſhe had ordered the treaſurer and ſecretary St. John 


to receive his propoſals, and confer with him as frequently as he ſhould think 
proper. He expreſſed extraordinary reſpect for the duke of Marlborough; not- 
withſtanding his diſgrace. The lord-treaſurer, while he entertained him at 
dinner, declared, that he looked upon that day as the happieſt in the whole 
courſe of his life, ſince he had the honour to ſee in his houſe the greateſt captain 
of the age. The prince is ſaid to have 7 — If Jam, it is owing to your 
4 Jordſhip.“ Alluding to the diſgrace of Marlborough, whom the earl's in- 
trigues had deprived of all military command. When biſhop Burnet con- 
verſed with him about the ſcandalous libels that were every day publiſhed againſt 
the duke, and in particular mentioned one paragraph, in which the author al- 


Lord Compton and lord Bruce, ſons to the 


earls of Northampton and Ayleſbury, were 


called up by writ to the houſe of peers. The 
other ten were theſe : lord Duplin, of the king- 
dom of Scotland, created baron Hay of Bed- 


wardin, in the county of Hereford ; lord viſ- 


count Windſor of Ireland, made baron Mount- 
joy in the Iſle of Wight; Henry Paget, ſon to 
the lord Paget, created baron Burton in the 
22 of Stafford; Sir Thomas Manſel, baron 
Manſel of Margam, in the county of Glamorgan; 
Sir Thomas Willoughby, baron Middleton of 

ddleton in the county of Warwick; Sir Thomas 

1 


Trevor, baron Trevor of Bromham, in the county 
of Bedford; George Granville, baron Lanſdowne 
of Biddeford, in the county of Devon ; Samuel 
Maſham, baron Maſham of Oates, in the count 

of Eſſex; Thomas Foley, baron Foley of Kid. 
derminſter, in the county of Worceſter ; and 
Allen Bathurſt, baron Bathurit of Bathelſden, in 
the county of Bedford. On the firſt day of their 
being introduced, when the queſtion was put 
about adjourning, the earl of Wharton aſked 
one of them, Whether they voted by their 
foreman? 470 
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lowed he had been once fortunate, the prince obſerved it was the greateſt com- 
mendation that could be beſtowed upon him, as it implied that all his other 
ſucceſſes were owing to his courage and conduct. While the nobility of both 
parties vied with each other in demonſtrations of reſpect for this noble ſtran- 
ger; while he was, adored. by the Whigs, and admired by the people, who 
gazed at him in crowds when he appeared in public; even in the midſt of all 
theſe careſſes, party-riots were excited to inſult his perſon, and ſome ſcandalous 
rellections upon his mother were inſerted in one of the public papers. The 
queen treated him with diſtinguiſhed marks of regard; and, on her birth - day, 
preſented him with a ſword worth five thouſand pounds. Nevertheleſs, ſhe 
looked upon him as a patron and friend of that turbulent faction to which ſhe 
owed ſo much diſquiet. She knew he had been preſſed to come over by the 
Whig- noblemen, who hoped his preſence would inflame the people to ſome 
deſperate attempt upon the new miniſtry: ſhe was not ignorant that he held 
private conferences with the duke of Marlborough, the earl of Sunderland, 


the lords Somers, Hallifax, and all the chiefs of that party, and entered into 


a cloſe connection with the baron de Bothmar the Hanoverian envoy, Who had 
been very active in fomenting the diſturbances of the peoplwmme. 
S XLI. Her majeſty, who had been for ſome time afflicted with the gout, 
ſent a meſlage to both houſes, on the ſeventeenth. day of January, ſignifying 
that the plenipotentiaries were arrived at Utrecht; and that ſhe was employed 
in making preparations for an early campaign: ſhe hoped therefore that the 
commons would proceed in giving the neceſſary diſpatch to the ſupplies... The 
lord treaſurer, in order to demonſtrate his attachment to the proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion, brought in a bill which, had been propoſed by the duke of Devon- 
ſhire, giving precedence to the whole electoral family, as children and 
nephews of the crown; and, when it was paſſed into an act, he ſent it over 
to Hanover by Mr. Thomas Harley. The ſixteen peers for Scotland were 
prevailed upon, by promiſe of ſatisfaction, to reſume their ſeats in the upper- 
houſe, from which they had abſented themſelves ſince the deciſion againſt the 
patent of the duke of Hamilton; but whatever pecuniary recompence they 
might have obtained from the court, on which they were meanly dependent, 
they received no ſatisfaction from the parliament. The commons finding Mr. 
Walpole very troubleſome in their houſe, by his talents, activity, and zealous 
attachment to the Whig intereſt, found means to diſcover ſome clandeſtine 
practices in Which he was concerned as ſecretary at war, with regard to the 
forage- contract in Scotland. The contractors, rather than admit into their 
partnerſhip a perſon whom he had recommended for that purpoſe, choſe to 
preſent his friend with five hundred pounds. Their bill was addreſſed to Mr. 
Waipole, who indorſed it, and his friend touched the money. This tranſac 
tion was interpreted into a bribe. Mr. Walpole was voted guilty of corrup- 
tion, impriſoned in the Tower, and expelled the houſe. Being afterwards re- 


choſen by the ſame. borough of Lyn Regis, which he had before repreſented, a 


petition was lodged againſt him, and the commons voted him inegpable of being 
_ elected a member to ſerve in the preſent parlia ment. 

XLII. Their next attack was upon the duke of Marlborough, who was 
found to have received a yearly ſum from Sir Solomon Medina, a Few, con- 
ceœrned in the contract for turniſhing the army with bread; to have been gra- 
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tifed by the queen with ten thouſand pounds a year to defray the expence of 
intelligence; and to have pocketted a deduction of two and a half per cent. 
from the pay of the _—_ troops maintained by England. It was alledged, 
in his juſtification, that the preſent from the Jews was a cuſtomary perquilite, 
which had always been 5 by the general of the Dutch army: that the 
deduction of two and a h cent. was granted to him by an expreſs warrant 
: that all the articles of the charge joined together did not ex- 
ceed thirty thouſand pounds, a ſum much inferior to that which had been al- 
lowed to king William for contingencies: that the money was expended in 
procuring intelligence, which was ſo exact that the duke was never ſurpriſed: 
that none of his parties were ever intercepted or cut off; and all his deſigns 
were by theſe means ſo well concerted, that he never once miſcarried. Not- 
withſtanding theſe repreſentations, the majority voted that his practices had 
been unwarrantable and illegal; and that the deduction was to be accounted 


for as public money. Theſe reſolutions were communicated to the queen, who 


ordered the attorney · general to proſecute the duke for the money he had de- 
ducted, by virtue of her own warrant. Such practices were certainly mean 


and mercenary, and greatly tarniſhed the glory which the duke had acquired 


by his military talents, and other ſhining qualities. WA | 

- $XLIUL The commons now directed the ſtream of their reſentment againſt 
the Dutch, who had certainly exerted all their endeavours to overwhelm the 
new miniſtry, and retard the negotiations for peace. They maintained an inti- 
mate correſpondence with the Whigs of England. They diffuſed the moſt in- 
vidious reports againſt Oxford and ſecretary. St. John. Buys their envoy at 
London, acted the part of an incendiary, in ſuggeſting violent meaſures 
to the malcontents, and caballing againſt the government. The miniſters, by 


way of reprizal, influenced the houſe of commons to paſs ſome acrimonious 


reſolutions againſt the ſtates- general. They alledged that the ſtates had been 


deficient in their proportion of troops, both in Spain and in the Netherlands, 


during the whole courſe of the war; and that the queen had payed above three 
millions of crawns in ſubſidies, above what ſhe was obliged to advance by her 
engagements. They attacked the barrier treaty, which had been concluded 
with the ſtates by lord Townſhend, after the conferences at Gertruydenberg. 


By this agreement, England guaranteed a barrier in the Netherlands to the 


Dutch ; and the ſtates bound themſelves to maintain, with their whole force, 
the queen's title and the proteſtant ſucceſſion. The Tories affirmed that Eng- 
land was diſgraced, by engaging any other ſtate to defend a. ſucceflion which 
the nation might ſee cauſe to alter : that, by this treaty, the ſtates were autho- 
riſed to interpoſe in Britiſh councils : that being poſſeſſed of all thoſe ſtrong 
towns, they might exclude the Engliſh from trading to them, and interfere 
with the manufactures of Great Britain. The houſe of commons voted, That 
in the barrier treaty there were ſeveral articles deſtructive to the trade and in- 
tereſt of Great Britain; and therefore highly diſhonourable to ler majeſty : 
That the lord viſcount Townſhend was not authorized to conclude ſeveral ar- 
ticles in that treaty : and, That he and all thoſe who adviſed its being ratified, 
were enemies to the queen and kingdom. All their votes were digeſted into a 
long repreſentation preſented to the queen, in which they averred that England, 
during the war, had been overcharged nineteen millions; a circumſtance that 
| | implied 
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nts nHotwithſtandifig this remonſtranct 1 proceeded with the bill, and in- 


| wech "cauſe pre ohibiting civil m agiſtrates from N the ſentences of 


rk Judicarories. . Thee oe as wel a8 reſhyterian clergy, were 
e to take the oath. of af} pico, that, 1 Mey e be upon an equal bor. 


b&'rejected by both, BR very different motives. In, order to exaſperate 
the reſbyterians with further provocations, another. at was paſſed for diſ- 
continuing the courts of judicature during the Chriſtmas holidays, which had 


never been kept by perſons of that rſjualion, When this bill was read for 


the third he! Si David, ; Dalrymple fad, Since the houſe is reſolyed to 
make no alteration. i hy body, of this bill, J acquieſce,, and, only defire 


ccc it may be tale. a 
The j of the Scottiſh preſbyterians was completed by a, chird bill, re- 


ill Re eſtabliſhing jacobitiſm and, immorality.“ 


ſtoring the right of patronage, which had been taken away When the diſcipline 


Burnet. 
Boyer. 


Quincy. 


treaty, of nien. The Rouſſet. 


Torcy. 
Tindal. 

Hiſt, of the D. 
of Marlbo- 
Milit. Hiſt. 


fi 705 im caſe of dfobed ience r,.the Fg well knew that this condition Voltaire. 


| of the kirk was laſt eſtabliſhed. Prince Eugene having preſented a memorial 


to the mr ie 
_— pro poſal ' 
| "cated e {c 


the conduct of the emperor during the war, and con- 


1425 to the houſe, of commons, who treated it with the moſt! Son- 


| temptubus neglect. The prince finding all his efforts ineffectual, retired to 
the continent, as much diſpleaſed with the miniſtry, as he had reaſon to be 
ſatisfied with the pe 5 of England. The commons — ſettled the funds 
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cerned, the bill met with a very. arm oppoſition; notwithſtanding which, it 


would have certainly paſſed, had not the duke of Buckingham 00 the earl of 
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year, Totes to ſix millions; 3. the treaſuter formed An.Ch. 171. 


nts made ſince the revolution. His defi was ta make 
a general refumption; but, as' the intereſt of fo many — 


h relation to the affairs of Spain, the queen communi- - 
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F I. The conferences ened at Utrecht; 5 II. The queens Meaſures olſtructed Ly 
© the alhies. $ III. Death of the daupbis and his ſam. I IV. The queen de- 
mand Philip's renunciation f the crown of France. & V. The duke of Or- 
mond takes the command ef the. Britiſh forces in Flanders. & VI, He is re- 

 frifted from acting againſt the enemy. S VII. Debate in the houſe of lords on 

- this ſutyett. 1 A loyal addreſs of the commons. & 1X. Philip promiſes 
1 rendunce the crown of France. & X. The queen communicates, the plan of 
- prace in a ſpeech to both hoiſes of parliament. $F XI. Exceptions taken to ſome 
- of the" aftirles,” in the houſe of: lords. & XII. A motion for a guaranty of the - 
proteftant ſucceſſion by the allies, rejected in the houſe of commons. & XIII. The 
duke of Ormond declares to prince Eugene, that he can no longer cover the ſiege 
ef Dweſnoy. & XIV. Fruption into France by general Groveſtein. & XV. The 
foreign troops in Britiſs pay refuſe to march with 1he duke of Ormond, & XVII. 
- Who proclaims a 5 of arms, and ſeizes Ghent and Bruges, & XVII. The 

allies defeated at Denain: & XVIII. Progreſs of the conferences at Utrecht. 
$ XIX. The duke of Hamilton and lord Mohun are killed in à duel. The duke 
ef Matlvorough retires to. the continent. & XX. The ſtates- general fign the 
barrier treaty. $ XXI. The other allies become more traftable, & X. It 7 be 
peace, uutb France figned at Utrecht, & XXIII. Both bouſes of parliament 

_ congratulate. the queen on the peace, & XXIV. Subſtance of the irealy with 

France. XXV. Oljections to the trealy of commerce. TXXVI.. Debates in 

"the houſe of lords on the malt tax or Scotland. The Scottiſh lords move for a 
Bull to d ſſolve the union. & XXVII. Addreſs of ihe commons about Dunkirk. 

S XXVitl: Violence ef parties in England. & XXIX. Proceedings of tbe par- 
Lament 'of Treland. & XXX. New parliament in England, . Writers employed 
2 both "parties. & XXXI. Treaty of Raſtadt between the emperor. and 
Francr. XXXII. Principal articles in the treaty Between Great Bri- 


| path aud Spain. Meeting of the parliament. & XXXIII. The houſe of lords 


tate copnizante of. à libel againſt the Scots, & XXXIV. Mr. Steele: expelled 
| the bouſe of commons. & X XXV. Precautions by the Whigs for be ſecurity of 
Ide pruteſtant ſucceſſon. 9 XXXVI. Debates in the houſe: of lords concerning 
the prerender and the Catalaus. 5 XXXVII, 'They addreſs the queen to ſet a 
price on the "head of the pretender. & XXXVIII. A writ. demanded for the 
eleftoral prince of Hanover, as duke of Cambridge. & XXXIX. Death of the 
princeſs Sophia: Bill to prevent the growth of ſchiſm. & XL. Another againſt 
all who foould Ii or be enliſted in a foreign ſervice... & XII. The, parliament 
prorogued. & XLII. The treaſurer diſgraced. XLII. Precautions taken for 
ſecuring the peace of 'the kingdom. 9 XLIV. Death and character of queen 
L Anne. £3 - F301 138 O88 1 101 | (102 36 f | 
$1: IN the month of January the conferences for peace began at Utrecht, 
The earl of Jerſey would have been appointed plenipotentiary. for 


England, but he dying after the correſpondence with the court of France was 


eſtabliſhed; the queen conferred that charge upon Robinſon biſhop of 5 
Fils | | ord 
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lord privy-ſeal, and the earl of Strafford. The chief of the Dutch deputies 
named for the congreſs, were Buys and Vanderduſſen; and the French king 

anted his powers to the marechal D Uxelles, the abbot (afterwards cardinal) 
I Polignac, and Menager, who had been in England. The, miniſters: of the 
emperor and Savoy likewiſe aſſiſted at the conferences, o which the empire and 
the other allies likewiſe ſent their plenipotentiaries, though not without reluc- 
tance. As all thoſe powers, except France, entertained ſentiments very differ - 
ent from thoſe of her Britannic majeſty, the conferences ſeemed calculated ra- 
ther to retard than accelerate a pacification; The queen of England had fore; 
ſeen and provided againſt theſe difficulties. Her great end was to free her ſub- 
jects from the miſeries attending an unprofitable. war, and to reſtore peace to 
Europe; and this aim ſhe was reſolved to accompliſh, in ſpite of all oppoſition. 
She had alſo determined to procure reaſonable terms of accommodation for her 
allies, without, however, continuing to laviſh the blood and treaſure of her 
people in ſupporting their extravagant demands. The emperor ohſtinately 
infiſted upon his claim to the whole Spaniſh, monarchy, refuſing to: give up 
the leaſt tittle of his pretenſions; and the Duteh adhered to the oid prelimina- 
ries which Lewis had formerly rejected. The queen ſaw, that the tiberties of 
Europe would beexpoſed to much greater danger from an actual union of the 
Imperial and Spaniſh crowns in one head of the houſe of Auſtria, than from 4 
bare paſſibility of Spain's being united with France in one branch of the houſe 
of Bourbon. She knew by experience the difficulty of dethroning Philip, 
rooted as he was in the affections of a brave and loyal people ; and, that a proſe- 
cution of this deſign would ſerve no purpoſe but to protract the war, and aug- 
ment the grievances of the--Britiſh nation. She was well acquainted with the 
diftreſſesof - the French, which ſhe conſidered as pledges of their monarch's:ſin- 
cerity. She ſought not the total ruin of that people, already reduced to the 
brink of deſpair. The dictates of true policy diſſuaded her from contribut- 
ing to further conqueſts in that kingdom, which would have proved the ſource 
of contention among the allies, depreſſed the houſe of Bourbon below that ſtand- 
ard of importance which the ballance of Europe required it ſhould maintain; and 
aggrandize the ſtates-general at the expence of Great-Britain. | As ſhe had 
borne the chief burden of the war, ſhe: had a right to take the lead ; and dic- 
tate a plan of pacification: at leaſt, ſhe had a right to conſult the welfare of her 
; own kingdom, in delivering, by a ſeparate: peace, her ſubjects, from thoſe enon- 

mous loads which they could no longer ſuſtain ; and ſhe was well enough 
aware of her own conſequence, to think ſhe could obtain advantageous 
conditions. . e eee eee eee | 

$ II. Such were the ſentiments of the queen: and her miniſters ſeem to have 
acted on the ſame principles, though, perhaps, patty-motives.may have helped 
to influence their conduct. The allies concurred in oppoſing with all their 
might any treaty which could not gratify their different vieus of avarice, in- 
tereſt, and ambition. They practiſed. a thouſand little artifices to intimidate 
the queen, to excite a jealouſy of Lewis, to blacken the characters of her mi- 
niſters, to raiſe and keep up a dangerous ferment: among her people, by which 
her life and government were endangered. She could not fail to reſent theſe 
efforts, Which greatly perplexed her meaſures and obſtructed her deſign. Her 
miniſters were ſenſible of the dangerous predicament in which they ſtood... The 


Eee 2 queen's 
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quo? health was much impaired; and the ſucceſſor countenanced the oppoſite 
action. In caſe of their ſovereign's death they had nothing to expect but pro- 
ſecution and ruin for obeying her commands; and they ſaw no hope of ſafety 
except in renouncing their principles, and ſubmitting to their adverſaries, or clie 
in taking ſuch meaſures as would haſten the pacification, that the troubles of 
the kingdom might be appeaſed, and the people be ſatisfied with their conduct 
before death ſnould deprive them of their ſovereign's protection. With this view 
they adviſed her to ſet on foot a private negotiation with Lewis; to ſtipulate cer- 
tain ad s for her on ſubjects in a concerted plan of peace; to enter into 
ſuch mutual confidence with that monarch, as would anticipate all clandeſtine 
tranſactions to her prejudice, and in ſome meaſure enable her to preſcribe terms 
for her allies. The plan was judiciouſly formed, but executed with too much 
precipitation. The ſtipulated advantages were not ſuch as ſhe had a right to 
demand and inſiſt upon; and, without all doubt, better might have been ob- 
tained, had not the obſtinacy of the allies abroad, and the violent conduct of the 
Whig faction at home, obliged the miniſters to relax in ſome material points, 
and haſten the coneluſion of the treaty,” gn 224 
III. The articles being privately regulated between the two courts of Lon: 
don and Verſailles, the Engliſh plenipotentiaries at Utrecht were furniſhed with 
general powers and inſtructions, being ignorant of the agreement which the 
queen had made with the Freneh monarch touching the kingdom of Spain, 
which was indeed the baſis of the treaty. This ſecret plan of negotiation, how- 
ever, had well 'nigh been deſtroyed by ſome unforeſeen events that were doubly 
affficking to Lewis. The dauphin had died of the ſmall pox in the courſe of the 
preceding year, and his title had been conferred'upon his ſon the duke of Bur- 
gundy, who now expired on the laſt day of February, ſix days after the death 
of his wife, Mary Adelaide of Savoy. The parents were ſoon followed to the 
grave by their eldeſt offspring the duke of Brittany, in the ſixth year of his age; 
ſo that of the duke of Burgundy's children, none remained alive but the duke 
of Anjou, the preſent French king, who was at that time a ſickly infant. Such 
a ſeries of calamities could not fail of being extremely ſhocking to Lewis in his 
old age; but they were ſtill more alarming to the queen of England, who ſaw 
that nothing but the precarious life of an unhealthy child divided the two mo- 
narchies of France and Spain, the union of which:ſhe reſolved by all poſſible 
means to prevent. She therefore ſent the abbè Gualtier to Paris, with a me- 
morial, repreſenting the danger to which the liberty of Europe would be ex- 
poſed ſnould Philip aſcend the throne of France; and demanding, that his title 
ſhould be transferred to his brother the duke of Berry, in conſequence of his 
pure, ſimple, and voluntary renuncia tion. D923 ict 1: 
8 IV. Mean while the French plenipotentiares at Utrecht were prevailed 
upon to deliver their propoſals in writing, under the name of ſpecific offers; which 
the allies received with indignation: They were treated in England with uni- 
verſal'ſeorn” Lord Hallifax, in the houſe of peers, termed them trifling, arro- 
gant, and injurious to her majeſty and her allies: an addreſs was preſented to 
the queen, in which they expreſſed their reſentment againſt the inſblence. of 
Frante, and promiſed to aſſiſt her wich all their power in proſecuting the war, 
until a ſafe and honovwrable peace ſhould be obtained. The plenipotentiaries of 
the allies were not leſs extravagant in their ſpecific demands, than the French 
| | ; 22 had 
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had been arrogant in their offers. In a word, the miniſters ſeemed tb have been 
aſſembled at Utrecht, rather to ſtart new difficulties and widen the breach, than 
to heal animoſities, and concert a plan of pacification. They amuſed one an- 
other with fruitleſs conferences, while the queen of Great Britain endeavoured 
to engage the ſtates- general in her meaſures, that they might treat with France 
upon moderate terms, and give law to the reſt of the allies. She departed from 
ſome of her own pretenſions, in order to gratify them with the poſſeſſion of ſome 
towns in Flanders. She conſented to their being admitted into a participation 
of ſome advantages in commerce; and ordered the Engliſn miniſters at the con- 
greſs to tell them, that ſhe would take her meaſures according to the return they 
ſhould make on this occaſion. Finding them ſtill obſtinately attached to their 
firſt chimerical preliminaries, ſhe gave them to underſtand, that all her offers 
for adjuſting the differences were founded upon the expreſs condition, ILhat 
they ſhould come into her meaſures, and co-operate with her openly and ſin- 
cerely; but they had made ſuch bad returns to all her condeſcenſion towards 
them, that ſhe looked upon herſelf as releaſed from all engagements. The mi- 
niſters of the allies had inſiſted upon a written anſwer to their ſpecific. demands; 
and this the French plenipotentiaries declined, until they ſhould receive freſh. 
inſtructions from their maſter. Such was the pretence for ſuſpending the con- 
ferences; but the real bar to a final agreement between England and France, 
was the delay of Philip's renunciation, which, at length, however, arrived; 
and produced a ceſſation of arms. 1. 16063] G01 | ede t 
SV. In the mean time the duke of Ormond, who was now inveſted with 
the ſupreme command of the Britiſh forces, received a particular order, that he 
ſhould not hazard an engagement. Lewis had already undertaken for the com- 
pliance of his grandſon. Reflecting on his own great age, he was ſhocked at 
the proſpect of leaving his kingdom involved in a pernicious war during a mi- 
nority; and determined to procure a peace at all events. The queen, knows 
ing his motives, could not help believing his proteſtations, and reſolved to 
avoid a battle, the iſſue of which might have conſiderably altered the ſituation 
of affairs, and conſequently retarded the concluſion of the treaty. Preparations 
had been made for an early campaign. In the beginning of March the earl of 
Albemarle having aſſembled a body of thirty-ſix battalions, marched towards 
Arras, which he reduced to an heap of aſhes by a moſt terrible cannonading 
and bombardment. In May the duke of Ormond conferred with the deputies 
of the ſtates- general at the Hague, and aſſured them he had orders to act vigo- 
rouſly in the proſecution of the war. He joined prince Eugene at Tournay; 
and on the twenty - ſixth day of May the allied army paſſing the Schelde, en- 
camped at Haſpre and Solemnes. Ihe Imperial general propoſed, that 
they ſhould attack the French army under Viſlars; but by this time the duke 
was reſtrained from hazarding ſiege or battle: a circumſtance well known to 
the French commander, who therefore abated of his uſual vigilance It could 
not be long concealed from prince Eugene and the deputies, who forthwith 
diſpatched an expreſs to their principals on this ſubject, and afterwards preſented 
a long memorial to the duke, repreſenting the injury which the grand alliance 
would ſuſtain from his obedience to ſuch an order. He ſeemed to be extremely 
uneaſy at his ſituation; and, in a letter to ſecretary St. John, expreſſed a deſire 
that the queen would permit him to return to Eng lan. MM | 
N | $ VI, 


in the pay of Great-Britain. The ſtates-genera-wrote a long 
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8 VI. Prince Eugene, notwithſtanding the queen's order, which Ormond had 


not yet formally declared, inveſted the town of Queſnoy, and the duke fur- 
niſhed towards this enterprize ſeven battalions and nine ſquadrons of the foreign 


troops maintained by Great-Britain. The Dutch deputies at Utrecht expoſtu- 
lating with the biſhop-of Briſtol upon the duke's refuſing to act againſt the ene- 
my, that prelate told them, that he had lately received an expreſs with a letter 


from her majeſty, in which ſhe complained, that as the ſtates-general had not 
en e anſwered her advances, they ought not to be ſurpriſed, if ſhe thought 
erſelf at liberty to enter into ſeparate meaſures, in order to obtain a peace for 


her on conveniency. When they remonſtrated againſt ſuch conduct, as con- 
tradictory to all the alliances ſubſiſting between the queen and the ſtates general, 


the biſhop declared his inſtructions further imported, that conſidering the conduct 


of the ſtates towards her majeſty, ſhe thought herſelf diſengaged from all alli- 


ances and engagements with their high-mightineſſes. The ſtates and the mi- 


- Hiſters of the allies were inſtantly in commotion. Private meaſures were con- 
certed with the elector of Hanover, the landgrave of Heſſe -Caſſel, and ſome 


other pringes of the empire, concerning the ebe. E, to thoſe powers, 

etter to the queen, 
and ordered their envoy at London to deliver it into her own. hand. Count 
Zinzendorf the emperor's plenipotentiary diſpatched expreſſes to his maſter, to 


prince Eugene, and to the Imperial ambaſſador at London. The queen held a 


council at Kenſington upon the ſubject of the letter; and a freſh order was 
ſent to the duke of Ormond, directing him to concur with the general of the 
allies in a ſiege. | : | | 1 
$ VII. On the twenty- eighth day of May lord Hallifax,. in the houſe of 
peers, deſcanted upon the ill conſequences of the duke's refuſing to co- operate 
with prince Eugene; and moved for an addreſs, deſiring her majeſty would 
order the general to act offenſively, in concert with her allies. The treaſurer 
obſerved it: was prudent to avoid a battle on the eve of a peace, eſpecially con- 
fidering they had to do with an enemy ſo apt to break his word. The earl of 
Wharton replied, 'this was a ſtrong reaſon for keeping no meaſures with ſuch an 
enemy. When Oxford declared, that the duke of Ormond had received orders 
to join the allies in a ſiege, the duke of Marlborough affirmed, it was impoſſi- 
ble to carry on a ſiege without either hazarding a battle, in caſe the enemy 
ſhould attempt to relieve the place, or ſhamefully abandoning the enterprize. 
The duke of Argyle having declared his opinion, that fince the time of Julius 
Cæſar there had not been a greater captain than prince Eugence of Savoy, ob- 
ſerved, that conſidering the different intereſts of the houſe of Auſtria and of 
Great Britain, it might not conſiſt with prudence to truſt him with the manage- 
ment of the war, becauſe a battle won or loſt might intirely break off a nego- 
tiation of peace, which in all probability, was near being concluded. He added, 
that two years before, the confederates might have taken Arras and Cambray, 
inſtead of amufing themſelves with the inſignificant conqueſts of Aire, Bethune, 
and St. Venant. The duke of Devonfhire faid, he was, by proximity of 
blood more concerned thari any other in the reputation of the duke of Ormond 
and therefore could not help expreſſing his ſurprize, that any one would dare 
to make a nobleman of the firſt rank, and of ſo diſtinguiſhed a character, the 


doubt 


inſtrument of ſuch proceedings. Earl Pawlet anſwered, that no body could 
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doubt the duke of Ormond's courage; but he was not like a certain general, 
who led troops to the ſlaughter, to cauſe a great number of officers to be knocked 
on the head, that he might fill his pockers by diſpoſing of their commiſſions, 
The duke of Marlborough was fo pf ly affected by this reflection, that tho 
he ſuppreſſed his reſentment in the houſe, he took the firſt opportunity to fend 
lord Mohun to the earl with a meſſage, importing, that he thoul be glad to come 
to an explanation with his lordſhip about ſome expreſſions he had uſed in that 
day's debate; and deſiring his company to take the air in the country, 
The earl underftood his meaning; but could not conceal his emotion 


7 


from the obſervation of his Iady, by whoſe means the affair was communicated 


to the earl of Dartmouth ſecretary of ſtate. Two centinels were immediately 
placed at his lordſhip's gate; the queen, by the canal of lord Dartmouth, deſired 
the duke of Marlborough would proceed no farther in the quarrel : and he aſſured 
her he would punctualſy obey her majefty's commands. The earl of Oxford 


aſſured the houſe, that a ſeparate peace was never intended: that ſuch a peace 


would be ſo baſe, ſo knavith, and fo villanous, that every ane who ſerved the 
queen knew they muſt anfwer it with their heads to the nation; but that it 
would appear to be a ſafe and glorious peace, much more to the honour and 
intereſt of the nation than the firſt preliminaries inſiſted upon by the allics. 
The queſtion being put for adjourning, the debate was carried in the affirma- 
tive; but twenty lords entered a proteſt. The earl of Strafford, who had re- 
turned from Holland, propoſed, that they ſhould examine the negotiations of 
the Hague and Gertruydenberg, before they conſidered that of Utrecht. He 
obſerved, that in the former negotiations the French miniſters had conferred 
only with the penfionary, who communicated no more of it to the miniſters of 
the allies than what was judged proper to let them know: ſo that the Dutch 
were abſolute maſters of the ſecret. He aſſerted, that the ſtates-general had 
conſented to give Naples and Sicily to king Philip: a circumſtance which 
proved that the recovery of the whole Spaniſh monarchy was looked upan as 
impracticahle. He concluded with a motion for an addreſs to her majeſty, 
deſiring, that the papers relating to the negotiations of the Hague and Ger- 


truydenberg, ſhould be layed before the houſe. This was carried without a 


diviſion. | | aka wan? o 
S VIII. In the houſe of commons Mr. Pulteney moved for an addreſs, ac- 
quainting her majeſty, that her faithful commons were juſtly alarmedatthe intelli- 
gence recerved from abroad, that her general in Flanders had declined acting offen · 
| Brey againft France in concurrence with her allies ; and beſought her majeſty, 
that he might receive ſpeedy inſtructions to proſecute the war with the utmoſt 
vigour. This motion was rejected by a great majority. A certain member 
having inſinuated, that the preſent negotiatian had been carried on ina clandeſtine 
and treacherous manner, Mr, ſecretary Xt: John ſaid, he hoped it would not he 
accounted | treachery to act for Fs good and advantage of Great: Britain: 
that he gloried in the ſmall ſhare he had in the tranſaction; and whatever cen- 
ſure he might undergo for it, the bare ſatisfaction of acting in that view, would be 
a ſuffictent recompence and comfort to him during the whole courſe of his life. 
The houſe reſolved, That the commons had an intire confidence in her majeſty's 
promiſe, to communicate to her parliament the terms of the peace before it mould 
be concluded: and, That they would ſupport her againſt all ſuch perſons either 
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favoured nation; hat the French king had agreed to wake an abloloeceſion 
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at home or abroad as ſhould endeavour to obſtruct it. The queen thanked 


hem heartily for this reſolution, as being dutiful to her, honeſt dc their country, 


good. ſealonable ar a time when ſo many artifices were uſetl to obſtpuct a 
peace, or to force one diſadvantageous to Britain. They likewife pre- 


4 
ſented an addreſs, deſiring, they might have an account of the negotiations and 


4 4 


| tranſations/ar the Hague and Gertruydenberg, and know who were then em- 
| ployed as her majeſty's plenipotentiaries. et © &FIOTLET TO DAE( ens 


IX. The miniſtry foreſeeing, that Philip would not willingly reſign his 


hopes of ſucceeding to the crown of France, propoſed an alternative, that, in 

caſe of his preferring his expectation of the crown of France to the preſent 

poaſſeſſion of Spain, this 1 with the Indies, ſhould be forthwith ceded to 
the duke of Savoy; and P 


hilip in the mean time ſhould poſſeſs the duke's he- 
reditary dominions and the kingdom of Sicily, together with the Montferrat 


and Mantua; all which territories ſnould be annexed to France at Philip's ſuc- 
cedſſion to that crown, except Sicily, which ſhould revert to the houſe of Au- 
ſtria. Lewis ſeemed to reliſh this expedient, which, however, was rejected by 
Philip, who choſe to make the renunciation, rather than ꝗuit the throne upon 
which he was eſtabliſned. The queen demanded, that the renundciation ſhould 
be ratified in the moſt ſolemn manner by the ſtates of France; but ſhe after- 
{wards waved this demand, in conſideration of its being regiſtered in the diffe- 


rent parliaments. Such forms are but ſlender ſecurities againſt the power, am- 


bition, and intereſt of princes. The marquis de Lorcy frankhy owned, that 


Philip's renunciation was in itſelf void, as being contrary to the fundamental 


laws and conſtitution of the French monarchy; but it was found neceſſary for 
the ſatisfaction of the Engliſh people. Every material article being now ad- 


juſted between the two courts, particularly thoſe relating to the king of Spain, 


the commerce of Great Britain, and the delivery of Dunkirk, a ſuſpenſion of 
arms prevailed in the Netherlands, and the duke of Ormond acted in concert 
with marechal de Villars. 3%, enen 
8 N. On the ſixth day of June the queen going to the houſe of peers, com- 
municated the plan of peace to her parliament, according to the promiſe ſhe 
had made. After having premiſed, that the making peace and war was the 
undoubted prerogative of the crown, and hinted at the difficulties which had 


4 : 


ariſen both from the nature of the affair, and numberleſs obſtructions contrived 
by the enemies of peace, ſhe proceeded to enumerate the chief articles to which 


doch 'crowns/ had agreed, without, however, concluding the treaty. She told 


them ſhe had ſecured the proteſtant ſucceſſion, which France had acknowledged 


in the ſtrongeſt terms; and that the pretender would be removed from the 
French dominions : that the duke of Anjou ſhould renounce for himſelf and 
his deſcendants all claim to the crown of France; ſo that the two monarchies 


would be for ever divided. She obſerved, that the nature of this propoſal was 


ſuch as would execute itſelf: that it would be the intereſt of Spain to ſupport 
the renunciation: and in France, the perſons entitled to the ſucceſſion of that 


crown upon the death of the dauphin, were powerful enough to vindicate their own 


right. She gave them to underſtand, that a treaty of commerce between England 
and France had been begun, though not yet adjuſted; but proviſion was made, 


that England ſhould enjoy the ſame privileges that France granted to the moſt 


* 
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of the iſland of St. Chriſtopher's, which had hitherto been divided between the 
two nations: that he had alſo conſented to reſtore; the whole bay and ſtraits of 
Hudſon; to deliver the iſland of Newfoundland, with Placentia; to cede Anna- 
Polis, with the reſt of Acadia or Nova Scotia; to demoliſh the fortifications of 

Dunkirk ; to leave England in poſſeſſion of Gibraltar, Port-Mahon, and the 

whole iſland of Minorca : that the trade to Spain in the Weſt - Indies might be 
ſettled as it was in the reign of his late catholic majeſty: and, that ſhe had ob- 
tained for her ſubjects the aſſiento or contract for-furniſhing the Spaniſi Weſt - 
Indies with negroes for the term of thirty years, in the ſame manner as it had 
been enjoyed by the French. With reſpect to the allies, ſhe: declared, that 
France offered to make the Rhine the harrier of the empire: to yield Briſac, 
Fort Kehl, and Landau, and raze all the fortreſſes both on the other ſide of the 
Rhine and in the iſlands of that river: that the proteſtant intereſt in German 
_ would be reſettled on the footing of the treaty of Weſtphalia: that the Spaniſh 
Netherlands, the kingdoms of Naples and Sardinia, the dutchy of Milan, and 
the places belonging to Spain on the coaſt of Tuſcany, might be yielded to his 
Imperial majeſty ; but the diſpoſition of Sicily was not yet determined: that the 

emands of the ſtates-general with relation to commerce and the barrier in the 

ow Countries, would be granted with a few exceptions, which might be com- 
penſated by other expedients: that no great progreſs had yet been made upon the 
pretenſions of Portugal ; but that thoſe of Pruſſia would be admitted by France 
without much difficulty: that the difference between the barrier demanded by 
the duke of Savoy in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and nine, and that 
which France now offered, was very inconſiderable: that the elector palatine 
ſhould maintain his preſent rank among the electors: and, that France would 
acknowledge the electoral dignity in the houſe of Hanover. Such were the con- 
ditions which the queen hoped would make ſome amends to her ſubjects for the 
great and unequal burthen they had borne during the whole courſe of the war. 
She concluded with ſaying, ſne made no doubt but they were fully perſuaded, 
that nothing would be neglected on her part in the progreſs of this negotiation, 
to bring the peace to an happy and ſpeedy iſſue; and ſhe expreſſed her depen- 
dence upon the intire confidence and chearful coneurrence of her parlia- 
est. Hit unn, eq 191 
IXI. An addreſs of thanks and approbation was immediately voted, drawn up, 
and preſented to the queen by the commons in a body. When the houſe of lords 
took the ſpeech into conſideration, the duke of Marlborough aſſerted, that the 
meaſures purſued for a year paſt were directly contrary to her majeſty's en- 
gagements with the allies: that they ſullied the criumphs and glories of her 
reign; and would render the Engliſn name odious to all nations. The earl of 
Strafford ſaid, that ſome of the allies would not have ſnewn ſuch backwardneſs 
to a peace, had not they been perſuaded and encouraged to carry on the war by 


a member of that illuſtrious aſſembly, who maintained a ſecret correſpondence. 


with them, and fed them with hopes that they would be ſupported by a ſtrong 
party in England. In anſwer to this inſinuation againſt Marlborough, lord 
Cowper obſerved; that it could never be ſuggeſted as a crime in the meaneſt 
ſubject, much leſs in any member of that auguſt aſſembly, to hold correſpon- 
dence with the allies of the nation; ſuch allies, eſpecially, whoſe intereſt her 
majeſty had declared to be inſeparable from her on, in her ſpeech at the opening 
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of the ſeſſion; whereas it would be a hard matter to juſtify and reconcile either 
with our laws, or with the laws of honour and juſtice, the conduct of ſome per- 
ſons, in treating clandeſtinely with the common enemy, without the participa- 
tion of the allies. This was a frivolous argument. A correſpondence with 
any perſons whatſoever becomes criminal, when it tends to foment the diviſions 
of one's country, and arm the people againſt their ſovereign. If England had 
it not in her power, without infringing the laws of juſtice and honour, to with- 
draw herſelf from a confederacy which ſhe could no longer ſupport, and treat 
for peace on her on bottom, then was ſhenot an aſſociate, but a ſlave to the alliance. 
The earl of Godolphin affirmed,” that the trade to Spain was ſuch a trifle as de- 
ſerved no conſideration ; and that it would continually diminiſh until it ſhould 
be intirely engroſſed by the French merchants. Notwithſtanding theſe remon- 
ſtrances againſt the plan of peace, the majority agreed to an addreſs, in which 
they — the queen for her extraordinary condeſcenſion in communicating 


thoſe conditions to her parliament; and expreſſed an intire ſatisfaction with her 


conduct. A motion was made for a clauſe in the addreſs, deſiring her majeſty 
would take ſuch meaſures, in concert with her allies, as might nee them to 
join with her in a mutual guaranty, A debate enſued: the queſtion was put, 
and the clauſe rejected. Several noblemen entered a proteſt, which was ex- 
punged from the books of the houſe by the deciſion of the majority. _ 12 

S XII. In the houſe of commons a complaint was exhibited againſt biſhop 
Fleetwood, who, in a preface to four ſermons which he publiſhed, took occaſion 
to extol the laſt miniſtry, at the expence of the preſent adminiſtration. This 
piece was voted malicious and factious, tending to create diſcord and ſedition 
amongſt her majeſty's ſubjects; and condemned to be burned by the hands of 


the common hangman. They preſented an addreſs to the queen, aſſuring her 
of the juſt ſenſe they had of the indignity offered to her, by printing and pub- 


liſhing a letter from the ſtates- general to her majeſty ; and deſiring ſhe would ſo 
far reſent ſuch inſults as to give no anſwer for the future to any letters or memo- 
rials that ſhould be thus uſhered into the world as inflammatory appeals to the 
public. Mr. Hampden moved for an addreſs to her majeſty, that ſhe would give 
particular inſtructions to her plenipotentiaries, that in the concluſion of the 
treaty of peace, the ſeveral powers in alliance with her majeſty might be gua- 
rantees for the proteſtant ſucceſſion in the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover. The 
queſtion being put, was carried in the negative. Then the houſe, reſolved, That 
they had ſuch confidence in the repeated declarations her majeſty. had made of 
her concern for aſſuring to theſe kingdoms the proteſtant ſucceſſion as by law 


eſtabliſhed, that they could never doubt her taking the proper meaſures for the 


ſecurity thereof: that the houſe would ſupport her againſt faction at home and 
her enemies abroad; and did humbly beſeech her, that ſhe would be pleaſed to diſ- 


countenance all thoſe who ſhould endeavour to raiſe, jealouſies between her ma- 


jeſty and her ſubjects, eſpecially by miſrepreſenting her good intentions for the 


welfare of her people. The queen was extremely pleaſed with this reſolution. 
When it was preſented, 'ſhe told them, that they had ſhewn themſelves honeſt 


aſſertors of the monarchy, zealous defenders of the conſtitution, and real friends 


to the proteſtant ſucceſſion. She thought ſhe had very little reaſon to counte- 
nance a compliment of ſupererogation to a prince who had caballed with the 


enemies of her adminiſtration. On the twenty-firſt day of June the queen 


cloſed 
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cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, , expreſſing her ſatisfaction at the addreſſes and 
ſupplies ſhe had received; obſerving, that ſhould. the treaty be broke off, their 
burthens would be at leaſt continued, if not increaſed : that Britain would loſe 
the preſent Nn of improving her awn commence, and eſtabliſhing; a 
real balance of power in Europe: and, that though ſome of the allies. might be 
ainers by a continuance af the war, the reſt would ſuffer in the common ca- 
hve _ Notwithſtanding the ferment. of the people, which was now riſen to a 
very dangerous pitch, addreſſes approving the queen's. conduct were preſented 
by the city of London, and all the corporations in the kingdom that eſpouſed 
the Tory intereſt, At this juncture the nation was ſo wholly poſſeſſed by the 
ſpirit, of party, that no appearance of neutrality or moderation remained. 
S XIII. During theſe tranſactions the trenches were opened before Queſnoy, and 
the ſiege carried on with uncommon vigour under cover of the forces commanded 
by the duke of Ormond. This nobleman, however, having received a copy of 
the articles ſigned, by the marquis de Torcy,, and freſh- inſtructions; from the 
queen, ſignified to prince Eugene and the Dutch deputies, that the French king 
had agreed to ſeyeral articles demanded by the queen, as the foundation of an 
armiſtice; and among others, to put the Engliſh troops in immediate poſſeſſion 


of Dunkirk ; that he could therefore no longer cover the ſiege of Queſnoy, as 


he was obliged by his inſtructions to march with the Britiſh troops and thoſe in 
the queen's pay; and declare a ſuſpenſion of arms as ſoon as he ſhould be poſ- 
ſeſſed of Dunkifk. He expreſſed his hope, that they would readily acquieſce 
in theſe inſtructions, as their concurrence would act as the mot powerful mo · 
tive to induce the queen to take all poſſible care of their intereſts at the con- 
greſs; and he endeavoured to demonſtrate, that Dunkirk, as a cautionary town, 
was a place of greater conſequence to the allies than Queſnoy. The deputies 
delired he would delay his march five days, that they might have time to con- 
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XIV. Ihe biſhop of Briſtol: imparted to the other plenipotentiaries at 


dorf, the firſt Imperial eee, a memorial to the ſtates- 
general, explaining the danger that "a 7 to the common cauſe crore 
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ceflation of arms; and exhorting them to perſevere in their generous and vigo- 
rous reſolutions. He propoſed a renewal of the alliance for recovering the Spa- 


niſh monarchy to the houſe of Auſtria, and a certain plan for proſecuting the 


war with redoubled ardour. Prince Eugene, in order to dazzle the con- 
federates with ſome bold enterprize, detached major- general Groveſtein with 


fifteen hundred cavalry, to penetrate into the heart of France. This officer, 


about the middle of June, advanced into Champagne, paſſed the Noire, the 


| Maeſe, the Moſelle, and the Saar, and retired to Fraerbach with a rich booty, 


and a great number of hoſtages, after having extorted contributions as far as the 
gates of Metz, ravaged the country, and reduced a great number of villages and 
towns to aſhes The conſternation produced hy this irruption reached the city of 
Paris: the king of France did not think himſelf ſafe at Verſailles with his or- 
dinary guards: all the troops in the neighbourhood of the capital were aſſem- 
bled about the palace. Villars ſent a detachment after Groveſtein as ſoon as he 
underſtood his deſtination; but the other had gained a day's. march of the 


French troops, which had the mortification to follow him © cloſe, that they 


found the flames ſtill burning in the villages he had deſtroyed. By way of re- 
taliation,, major- general Paſteur, a famous French partizan, made an excurſion 
beyond Bergen op- zoom, and ravaged the iſland of Tertole belonging to 

$ XV. The earl of Strafford having returned to Holland, propoſed a ceſ- 
ſation of arms to the ſtates-general, by whom it was rejected. Then he 
proceeded to the army of the duke of Ormond, where he arrived in a few days 


after the reduction of Queſnoy, the garriſon of which were made priſoners of 


war on the fourth day of July. By this time the officers of the foreign troops 
had a ſecond time refuſed to obey a written order of the duke, and ſuch a ſpirit 
of animoſity began to prevail between the Engliſh and the allies, that it was 
judged. abſolutely neceſſary to effect a ſpeedy ſeparation. Prince Eugene 
reſolved to undertake the ſiege of Landrecy: a deſign is ſaid to have 1 * 
formed by the German generals to confine the duke, on pretence of the arrears 
that were due to them; and diſarm the Britiſh troops, leſt they ſhould join the 
French army. In the mean time, a literary correſpondence was maintained be- 
tween the Engliſh general and the marechal de Villars, France having con- 
ſented to deliver up Dunkirk, a body of troops was tranſported from England, 
under the command of Brigadier Hill, who took poſſeſſion of the place on the 
ſeyenth day of July, the French garriſon retiring to Winoxberg. On the ſix- 
teenth of the ſame month prince Eugene marched from his camp at Haſpre, 
and was followed by all the auxiliaries in the Britiſh pay, except a few batta- 
lions of the troops of Holſtein-Gottorp, and Walef's regiment of dragoons be- 
longing; to the ſtate of Liege. WHO) SH HAH s e 
$ XVI. Landrecy was immediately inveſted, while the duke of Ormond with 
the Engliſh forces removed from Chateau-Cambrefis, and encamped at Aveſne 
le Seeg, proclaimed by ſound of trumpet a ceſſation of arms for two months. 
On the ſame day the like armiſtice was declared in the French army. The 
Dutch were ſo exaſperated at the ſeceſſion of the Engliſh troops, that the go- 
vernors would not allow the earl of Strafford to enter Bouchaine, nor the Bri- 
tiſn army to paſs through Doway, though in that town they had left great quan- 
tity of ſtores, together with their general-hoſpital. Prince Eugene 14 
. utc 
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Dutch deputies underſtanding, that the duke of Ormond had begun his march 


towards Ghent, began to be in pain for that city, and ſent count” Naſſau Wou- 


- 


denburg to him with a written apology, condemning and Fee Bays Son 


duct of the comniandants of Bouchaine ahd Douay ; but, 'notwithiſtanding theſe 
excuſes, the Engliſh troops/afterwards met with the fame treatment at Tournay, 
Oudenarde, and Liſle: inſults which were reſented by the whole Britiſh nation. 


1 


now fairly cutwirted, and anticipated by the motions and expedition of the 


XVII. The loſs of the Britiſh forces was ſoon ſeverely felt is te ted 
Ar — Villars attacked a ſeparate body of their troops encamped at Denain, 
u | 


er the command of the earl of Albemarle. Their intrenchments were 


Eigen great number of horſes, and a conſiderable booty fell into the 
hands of the enemy and this advantage they gained in fight of ꝑrince Eur 
Sezen advanced on the other fide of the Schelde to ſuſtain Albematte but 


from lending the leaſt aſliſtance, Villars immediately inveſted Marchiennes, 


where the principal ſtores of the allies were 0 The place was fürrendered 


on the laſt day. af July; and the garriſon, conliſting of five thouſand men, 
were conducted priſoners to Valer 

ſiege of Douay ; an enterprize, in conſequence of, which prince Eigene aban- 
doned his deſign on Land b 1 6 


eir partiſans. 


other compenſation for their 1 loſſes, but the conqueſt of Fort Knocque, 
U | * 3 5, 4 91 4 3 5. 1 
XVIII. The Bririſh miniſters at the congreſs. continued to preſs the Dutch 
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accordingly proclaimed at Paris and London. This negotiation being finiſhed 
in-a few days, Bolingbroke returned to England, and Prior remained as reſident | 
at the court. of France. The ſtates general breathed nothing but war: the 

penſionary Heinſius pronounced an oration in their aſſembly, repteſenting the 
impoſſibility of ene e Without loſing the fruits of all the blood 
and treaſute' they had expended, The conferences at Uttecht were interrupted by 
a quarrel between the domeſtics, of Menager and thoſe of the count de Rech- 
teren, one of the Dutch plenipotentiaries. The populace inſulted the earl of 


Strafford and the marquis del bo. fe. miniſter of Savoy, whoſe maſter was re- 
1 


ported to have agreed to the armiſtice. Theſe obſtructions being removed, the 
conferences were renewed, and the Britiſh plenipotentiaries exerted» all their 
rhetoric both in public and private to engage the allies in the queen's meaſures. 

The duke of Savoy was prevailed upon to acquieſce in the offers of France. 
Mr. Thomas Harley had been ſent ambaſſador to Hanover, with a view to 
perſuade. the elector that it would be for his intereſt to co-operate with her ma- 


<< pleaſe God (ſaid he) to call me to the throne of Britain, I hope to act as be- 
<< comes me for the advantage of my people: in the mean time ſpeak to me as 
c to à German prince, and a prince of the empire.“ Nor was ſhe more ſucceſs- 
ful in her endeavours to bring over the king of Pruſſia to her ſentiments. Lord 
Lexington was appointed ambaſſador to Madrid, where king Philip ſolemnly 
ſwore to obſerve the renunciation, which was approved and confirmed by tlie 
Cortez. The like renunciation to the crown of Spain was afterwards made by 
the princes of France: and Philip was declared incapable of ſucceeding to the 
crown of that realm. The court of Portugal held out againſt the remonſtrances 
of England, until the marquis Bay invaded that kingdom at the head of twenty 
thouſand men, and undertook the ſiege of Campo- Major, and they found they 
had no longer any hope of being aſſiſted by her Britannic majeſty. The Por- 
tugueſe miniſter at Utrecht ſigned the ſuſpenſion of arms on the ſeventh day of 
November, and excuſed this ſtep to the allies, as the pure effect of neceſſity. 
The Engliſh troops in Spain were ordered to ſeparate. from the army of count 
Staremberg, and march to the neighbourhood of Barcelona, where they were 
embarked on board of 'an Engliſh ſquadron, commanded by Sir John Jennings, 
and tranſported to Minorca, __* . | J ? ks | 
XIX. The campaign being at an end in the Netherlands, the duke of Or- 
mond returned to England, where the party-diſputes were become more violent 
than ever. The Whigs affected to celebrate the anniverſary of the late king's 
birth-day in London with extraordinary rejoicings. Mobs were hired by both fac- 


tions, and the whole city was filled with riot and uproar. A ridiculous ſcheme 


was contrived to frighten the lord- treaſurer with ſome ſquibs in a band-box, 
which the miniſters magnified into a conſpiracy,” The duke of Hamilton hav- 
ing been appointed ambaſſador extraordinary to the court of France, the Whigs 
were alarmed, on the ſuppoſition that this nobleman favoured the pretender. 
Some diſpute ariſing between the duke and lord Mohun on the ſubject of a law- 
ſuit, furniſned a pretence for a quarrel. Mohun, who had been twice tried for 
murder, and was counted a mean tool, as well as the Hector of the Whig party, 
ſent a meſſage by general Macartney to the duke, challenging him to fingle 
combat. The principals met by appointment in Hyde park, attended by Ma- 
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cartney and colonel Hamilton. They fought wirh ſuch fury that Mohun was 


killed upon the ſpot, and the duke expired before he could be conveyed to his 
on houſe. Macartney diſappeared, 'andrefcaped: in diſguiſe to the continent. 


Colonel Hamilton declared upon oath before the privys council, that WHeH te 


principals engaged, he and Macartney followed tha ple : that” Macartney 


was immediately diſarmed; but the colonel ſeeing the duke fall upon his anta- 


goniſt, threw away the ſwords, and ran to lift him up: that while he was em- 
ployed in raiſing the duke, Macartney having taken up one of the ſwords, 
ſtabbed his grace over Hamiltons ſhoulder, and tetired immediately. A pro- 
clamation was iſſued; promiſing a reward of five hundred pounds to thoſt WL 
ſhould apprehend or: diſcover Madcartney, and the dutcheſs of Hamilton offered! 
three hundred pounds for the ſame purpoſe. The Tories exclaimed againſt? 
this event as a party duel: they treated Macartney as a cowardly affaſſin; 
and affirmed, that the Whigs had poſted others of the fame ſtamp all 


around Hyde-park,” in caſe the duke of Hamilton had triumphed over his an- 


tagoniſt, and eſcaped the treachery of Macartney. The Whigs, on the other 
hand, affitm, that it was altogether à private quarrel: that Macartney was in- 
tirely innocent of the perfidy layed to his charge: that he afterwards ſubmitted 
to a fair trial, at which colonel Hamilton prevaricated in giving his evidence, 
and was contradicted by the teſtimony of divers perſons ho ſaw the combat at 
a diſtance. The duke of Marlborough hearing himſelf accuſed as the author 
of thoſe party-miſchiefs, und ſeeing his enemies grow every day 1 
more implacable, thought proper: to retire to the continent, whither he was fol- 
lowed by his dutcheſs. His friend Godolphin had died in September, with the 
general character of an able, cool, diſpaſſionate miniſter, who had rendered himſelf 
neceſſary to four ſueceſſive ſovereigns, and managed the finances with equal 
{kill and integrity. The duke of Shrewſbury was nominated ambaſſador to 


France, in the room of the duke of Hamilton: the duke D*Aumont arrived at 


London in the ſame quality from the court of Verſailles; and about the ſame 
time the queen granted an audience to the marquis de Monteleone, whom 
Philip had appointed one of his plenipotentiaries at the congreſſs. 
XX. In vain had the Britiſh: miniſters in Holland endeavoured to over- 
come the obſtinacy of the ſtates-· general, by alternate threats, promiſes; and 
arguments. In vain did they repreſent, that the confederacy againſt France 
could be no longer ſupported with any proſpect of ſucceſs: that the queenꝰs aim 
had been to procure reaſonable terms for her allies; but that their oppoſition to 
her meaſures prevented her from obtaining ſuch conditions as ſhe would have 
a right to demand in their favour, were they unanimous in their conſultations. 
In November, the earl of Strafford preſented a new plan of peace, in which 
the queen promiſed to inſiſt upon France's ceding to the ſtates the city of 
Tournay, and ſome other places which they could not expect to poſſeſs, ſnauld 
ſne conclude a ſeparate treaty. Ihey now began to waver in their councils; 
The firſt tranſports of their reſentment having ſubſided, they plainly perceived 
that the continuation of the war would intail upon them a burden which they 
could not bear, eſpecially ſince the duke of Savoy and the king of Portugal 
had deſerted the alliance: beſides, they were ſtaggered by the affair of the new- 
barrier, ſo much more advantageous. than that which France had;propofed in 
the beginning of. the conferences. They were influenced by another motive: 
| namely, 
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Steenbock maintained himſelf in Tonningen until all his ſupplies 
and then he was obliged to deliver himſelf and his troops pri 


aſſemblies, they came into the queen's meaſures,” and figned 
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and no longer infifted on a ceſſion 
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namely, the apprthenſion of ne miſchiefs to the empire from the kin of Sweden, 
_ whoſe affairs ſeemned to take a favourable turn at — — — 


the interoeſſion of the French monarch. The czar and'king Auguſtus had pe · 
netrated into Pbmerabia: the king ef Denmark had taken Staden, reduced 
Bremen, and kycd Hamburgh ” vnder cntributich; but bunt Steenbock the 


Swediſh general defeated the Daniſi army in Mecklenburg, ravaged Holſtein 


with great barbarity; and reduced: the town of Altena to aſhes. The grand 
ſignor threatened to declare war againiſt the car, on pretence that he had not 
performed ſome eſſential articles of the late peace i but his real motive was an 
inelination to ſupport; the king of Sweden: / This difpoſition; however, was de- 
feated by a powerful party at the Porte, which! was averſe to war: Charles, 
who ſtill remained at Bender, was deſired to return to his own I win and 
given to underſtand, that the ſultan would procure him a ſafe paffage. He 
treated the perſon who brought this intimation:with the moſt outrageous inſo- 
lence; rejected the propoſal, fortified his houſe; and refolved to defend him- 


ſelf to the laſt extremity.” Being attacked by 1a; conſiderable body of Furkiſh: 
. forces, he and his attendants fought with the moſt frantic valbur. They flew 
| ſome hundreds of the aſſailants; but; at laſt, they ſet fire to the houſe: ſo that 


But this reverſe was not foreſeen when the Dutch dreaded # rupture between the 
Porte and the Muſcovites, and were given to underſtand, that the Turks would 
revive the troubles in Hungary. In that cafe, they knew the emperor would 
recal great part of his troops from the Netherlands, where the burden of the 
war muſt lie upon their ſhoulders. After various conſultations in their different 
the barrier- 
Fiete 5D int 8: Ot irie abe. 

e xl Then the plenipotentiaries of the four aſſociated circles preſented a 
remonſtrance to the Britiſh' miniſters at Utrecht, imploring the queen's inter- 
poſition in their favour, that they might not be left in the miſerable condition 
to which they had been reduced by former treaties. /-Fliey were given to under- 
ſtand, that if they ſhould not obtain what they deſired, they themſelves would 
be juſtly blamed as the authors of their diſappointment: that they had been 
deficient in furniſhing their proportion of troops and other neceſſaries; and left 
the whole burden of the war to fall upon the queen and the ſtates in the Ne- 
therlands: that when a ceſſation was judged neteſſary, they had deferred her 
majeſty to follow the chimerical projects of prince Eugene: that, while ſhe pro- 
ſecured the war with the utmoſt vigour, they had acted with coldneſs and in- 
difference; but when ſhe inclined to peace they began to exert themſelves in 
proſecuting hoſtilities with uncommon eagerneſs: that, nevertheleſs, ſhe would 
not abandon their intereſts, but endeavour to procure for them as good con- 
ditions as their prepoſterous conduct would allow her ta demand. Even the 
emperor”s plenipotentiaries began to talk in more moderate terms. Zinzendorf 
declared, that his maſter was wy well diſpoſed: to promote a general peace; 
the Spaniſh monarchy to the houſe of Au- 


, 


ſtria. 
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ſtria. Philip's miniſters, together with thoſe of Bayaria and Cologne, were ad- | 
mitted to the congreſs c and now the plenipotentiaries of Britain acted as medi- 
ators for the-zeſt of, the allies „ ar bo noflogeyn; of 
XXII. The pacification; between France and England was retarded,, how- 
ever, by ſome, unforeſeen difficulties that aroſe in adjuſting the commerce and 

the limits of, the countries poſſeſſed by both nations in North-America. A long 

diſpute enſued ; and the duke of Shrewſbury. and Prior held many conferences 

with the French miniſtry: at length, it was compromiſed, though not much to 

the advantage of Great Britain; and the Engliſh plenipotentiaries received an 

order to lign, a ſeparate treaty. | They declared to the miniſters of the other 

powers, that they and ſome other plenipotentiaries were ready to ſign. their, rex 

ſpective treaties on the eleventh day of April. Count Zinzendort endeavoured 
to poſtpone this tranſaction until he ſhould. be, furniſhed with freſh inſtructions 

{Xn jenna; and even threatened that if the ſtates ſhould ſign the peace con; 5 

trary to his deſire, the emperor would immediately - withdraw. his troops from . » 
the Netherlands, Ihe miniſters of Great Britain agreed with thoſe of France, Hare. 
955 his Imperial majeſty ſhould have time to conſider whether he would or Lamberti. 
would not accept the propoſals; but this time was extended no farther than the — 
firſt day of June; nor would they agree to a ceſſation of arms during that inter- nn 
val. Mean while the peace with France was ſigned in different treaties by the Bolingbroke. 
plenipotentiaries of Great, Britain, Savoy, Pruſſia, Portugal, and the ſtates- Voltaire. 
general. On the fourteenth day of the month the Britiſh plenipotentiaries de- — N 
lvered, to count Zinzendorf in writing, < offers and demands of the French of the D. of 
king for making peace with the houſe of Auſtria and the empire.” The Marlborough. 
count and the miniſters of the German princes exclaimed againſt the inſolence 

of France, Which had not even beſtowed the title of emperor on Joſeph ; 

but wanted to impoſe. terms upon them with relation to the electors of Cologne 


* 


* 
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as lll The treaties of peace and commerce between England and France An. Ch. 1713. 
being ratified by the queen of England, the parliament was aſſembled on the 
ninth day of April. The queen told them the treaty was ſigned, and that in 

a few days the ratifications would be exchanged. She ſaid, what ſhe had done 

for the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and the perfect friendſhip ſubſiſting between her 

and the houſe of Hanover, would convince thoſe who wiſhed well to both, 

and deſired the quiet and ſafety of their country, how vain all attempts were to 

ride them. She left it intirely to the houſe of commons to determine what 

force might be neceſſary for the ſecurity of trade by ſea, and for guards and gar- 

riſons. Make yourſelves ſafe (ſaid ſhe) and I ſhall be ſatisfied, Next to the 

<< protection of the divine providence, I depend upon the loyalty and affection 

* of my people. I want no other guaranty.” She recommended to their pro- 

tection thoſe 3 who had expoſed their lives in the ſervice of their coun- 

try, and could not be employed in time of peace. She deſired they would con- 

cert proper meaſures for eaſing the 5 of the kingdom; for improving 
and encouraging manufactures and the fiſhery; and for employing the hands of 
idle people. She expreſſed her diſpleaſure at the ſcandalous and ſeditious libels 
which had been 2.5 ubliſhed. She exhorted them to conſider of new laws 
to preyent this licentiouſneſs, as well as for putting a ſtop to the impious prac- 
rice of dyelling... She conjured chem 10 uſe their utmoſt endeayours to calm 
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the minds of men at home, that the arts of peace might be cultivated; and that 


groundleſs jealouſies contrived by a faction, and fomented by party- rage, might 
not effect that which their foreign enemies could not accompliſh. This was the 
language of a pious, candid, and benevolent ſovereign, who loved her ſubjects 

with a truly parental affection. The parliament. conſidered her in that light. 
Each houſe preſented her with a warm addreſs of thanks and congratulation, 
expreſling in particular, their inviolable attachment to the proteſtant ſucceſſion 
in the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover. The ratifications of the treaty being ex- 
changed, the peace was proclaimed on the fifth of May, with the uſual cere- 
monies, to the inexpreſſible joy of the nation in general; and it was about this 
period, that the chevalier de St. George conveyed a printed remonſtrance to the 
miniſters at Utrecht, ſolemnly proteſting againſt all that might be ſtipulated to 


bis prejudice. The commons, in a ſecond acldreſs, had beſought her majeſty to 


communicate to the houſe in due time the treaties of peace and commerce with 
France; and now they were produced by Mr. Benſon, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. ee nn e en init nu ena 
XXIV. By the treaty of peace the French king obliged himſelf to aban- 
don the pretender, acknowledge the queen's title and the proteſtant ſucceſſion; to 
raze the fortifications of Dunkirk within a limited time, on condition of receivin 
an equivalent: to cede Newfoundland, Hudſon's-bay, and St. Chriſtopher's, to 
England; but, the French were left in poſſeſſion of Cape Breton, and at liberty 


to dry their fiſh on Newfoundland. By the treaty of commerce a free trade 


was eſtabliſhed, according to the tariff of the year one thouſand fix hundred and 


ſixty- four, except in ſome commodities that were ſubjected to ne regulations in 


the year ſixteen hundred and ninety- nine. It was agreed, That no other duties 
15 be impoſed on the productions of France imported into England, than 


thoſe that were layed on the ſame commodities from other countries: and, 
That commiſſaries ſhould meet at London to adjuſt all matters relating to com- 


merce: as for the tariff. with Spain, it was not yet finiſned. It was N 
That the emperor ſhould poſſeſs the kingdom of Naples, the dutchy of Milan, 
and the Spaniſh Netherlands: That the duke of Savoy ſhould enjoy Sicily, with 


the title of king: That the ſame title, with the iſland of Sardinia, ſhould be 
allotted to the elector of Bavaria, as an indemnification for his loſſes: That the 


ſtates · general ſhould reſtore Liſle and its dependencies: and, That Namur, 
Charleroy, Luxemburg,  Ypres, and Newport, ſhould be added to the other 


places they already poſſeſſed in F landers: That the king of Pruſſia ſnould have 
9 5 Gueldre, in lieu of Orange andthe other eſtates belonging to that family 
in Fr 


n Franche Comte. The king of Portugal was ſatisfied; and the firſt day of 
June was fixed as the period of time granted to the emperor for conſide- 
ration. ö CAE SLE | D ite nt {rd len an £54 
XXV. A day being appointed by the commons to deliberate upon the treaty 
- 4 jut and weighty objections were made to the eighth and 
ninth articles, importing, That Great Britain and France ſhould mutualiy en- 
joy all the privileges in trading with each other, that either granted to the moſt 
favoured nation; and that no higher cuſtoms ſnhould be exacted from the com- 
modities of France, than thoſe that were drawn from the ſame productions of 
any other people. The balance of trade having long inclined to the ſide of 
France, ſevere duties had been laid on all the productions and 3 
> bs a: | that 
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that kingdom, ſo as almoſt to amount to a total prohibition. Some members 
obſerved, that, by the treaty between England and Portugal, the duties charged 
upon the wines of that country, were Tower than thoſe layed upon the wines of 
France: that ſhould they now be reduced to an equality, the difference of 
freight was ſo great, that the French wines would be found much cheaper chan 
thoſe of Portugal; and, as they were more agreeable to the taſte of the nation 


in general, there would be no market for the Portugueſe wines in England: 


that ſhould this be the caſe, the Engliſn would loſe their trade with Portugal, 
the moſt advantageous of any traffic which they now carried on: for it con- 
ſumed a great quantity of their manufactures, and returned a yearly, ſum of 
ſix hundred thouſand pounds in gold. Mr. Nathaniel Gould, formerly governor 
of the bank, affirmed, that as France had, ſince the revolution, encouraged 
woollen manufactures, and prepared at home ſeveral commodities which for- 
merly they drew from England; ſo the Engliſh had learned to make filk ſtuffs, 
paper, and all manner of toys formerly imported from France: by which 
means, an infinite number of artificers was employed, and a vaſt ſum annually 
ſaved to the nation: but theſe people would now be reduced to beggary, and 
that money loft again to the kingdom, ſhould French commodities of the ſame 
kind be imported under ordinary duties, becauſe labour was much cheaper in 
France than in England, conſequently the Britiſh manufactures would be underſold 
and ruined. He urged, that the ruin of the ſilk manufacture would be at- 
tended with another diſadvantage. Great quantities of woollen cloths were 
vended in Italy and Turky, in conſequence of the raw ſilk which the Engliſh 
merchants bought up in thoſe countries; and, ſhould the ſilk manufacture at 
home be loſt, thoſe markets for Britiſh commodities would fail of courſe. 
Others alledged, that if the articles of commerce had been ſettled before the 
Engliſh troops ſeparated from thoſe of the confederates, the French king would 


not have preſumed to inſiſt upon ſuch terms, but have been glad to comply with 


more moderate conditions. Sir William Wyndham reflected on the late mini- 
ſtry, for having neglected to make an advantageous peace when it was in their 
power. He ſaid, that Portugal would always have cccaſion for the woollen 
manufactures and the corn of England, and be obliged to buy them at all 
events. After a violent debate, the houſe reſolved, by a great majority, That 
a bill ſnould be brought in to make good the eighth and ninth articles of the 
treaty of commerce with France. Againſt theſe articles, however, the Por · 
tugueſe miniſter preſented a memorial, declaring, that ſhould the duties on 
French wines be lowered to the fame level with thoſe that were layed on the 
wines of Portugal, - his maſter would renew the prohibition of the woollen ma- 
nufactures, and other products of Great Britain. Indeed all the trading part 
of the nation exclaimed againſt the treaty of commerce, which ſeems to have 
been concluded in a hurry, before the miniſters fully underſtood the nature of 
the ſubject. This precipitation was'owing to the fears that their endeavours 


after peace would miſcarry, from the' intrigues of the Whig faction, and the 


obſtinate oppoſition of the confederates. | 
 $ XXVI. The commons having granted an aid of two ſhillings in the 
pound, proceeded to renew the duty on malt for another year, and extended 


this tax to the whole iſland, notwithſtanding the warm remonſtrances of the 


Scottiſh members, who repreſented it as a burden which their country could 
G g g 2 not 
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not bear: They infilted upon an expreſs article of the union, ſtipulating, That 
no duty ſhould be layed on the malt in Scotland during the war, which they 


afffirmed was not yet finiſhed, n as the peace with Spain had pot been 


proclaimed.” During the adjournment of the parliament, on account of the 
Whitfun holidays, the Scots of both houſes laying aſide all party-diſtinctions, 
met and deliberated on this ſubject. They deputed the duke of Argyle, the 
carl of Mar, Mr. Lockhart, and Mr. Cockburne, to lay their grievances be- 
fore the queen. They repreſented, that their countrymen bore with impatience 
the violation of ſome articles of the union; and that the impoſition of ſuch an 
inſupportable burden as the malt. tax, would in all probability ꝓrompt them to 
declare the union diſſolved. The queen, alarmed at this remonſtrance, an- 
ſwered, that ſhe wiſhed they might not have cauſe to repent of ſuch a precipi- 


tate reſolution; but ſhe would endeavour to make all things eaſy. On the 


firft day of June, the earl of Findlater, in the houſe of peers, repreſented that 
the Scottiſh nation was aggrieved in many inſtances: that they were deprived 
of a privy-council ; ſubjected to the Engliſh laws in caſes of treaſon ; that their 
nobles were rendered incapable of being created Britiſh peers; and that now they 
were oppreſſed with the inſupportable burden of a malt-tax, when they had 
reaſon to expect they ſhould reap the benefits of peace: he therefore moved, 
that leave might be given to bring in a bill for diſſolving the union, and ſe- 
curing the proteſtant ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover. The lord North 
and Grey affirmed, that the complaints of the Scots were groundleſs; that the 
diſſolution of the union was impracticable; and he made ſome ſarcaſtic reflections 
on the poverty of that nation. He was anſwered by the earl of Eglington, who 
admitted the Scots were poor, and therefore unable to pay the malt-tax. The 
earl of Ilay, among other pertinent remarks upon the union, obſerved, that 
when the treaty was made, the Scots took it for granted that the parliament 
of Great Britain would never load them with any impoſition that they had 
reaſon to believe grievous. The earl of Peterborough compared the union to 
a marriage. He faid, that though England, who muſt be fuppoſed the huſ- 
band, might in ſome inſtances prove unkind to the lady, ſhe ought not im- 
mediately to ſue for a divorce, the rather becauſe ſhe had very much mended 
her fortune by the match. Ilay replied, that marriage was an ordinance of 
God; and the union, no more than a political expedient. The other affirmed, 
that the contract could not have been more ſolemn, unleſs, like the ten com- 
mandments, it had come from heaven: he inveighed againſt the Scots as a 
people that would never be ſatisfied; that would have all the advantages re- 
ſulting from the union, but would pay nothing by their good will, although 
they had received more money from England than the amount of all their 
eſtates. To theſe animadverſions the duke of Argyle made a very warm re- 
ply. I have been reflected on by ſome people (ſaid he) as if I was diſguſted 
„ and had changed ſides; but ! deſpiſe their perſons,” as much as I undervalue 
«their judgment,” He urged, that the malt-rax in Scotland was like taxing 
land by the acre throughout England, becauſe land was worth five pounds 
an acre in the neighbourhood of London, and would not fetch ſo many 
ſhillings' in the remote counties. In like manner, the "Engliſh malt was 
valued at four times the price of that which was made in Scotland; therefore 
the tax in this country muſt be levied by a regiment of dragoons. ä 
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he had a great ſhare in making the union, with a view to ſecure the proteſtant 
ſueceſſion; but he was now ſatisfied this end might be anſwered as effectually . 
if the union was diſſolved; and, if this ſtep ſhould not be taken, he did not 
expect long to have either property left in Scotland, or liberty in England. All 
the Whig members voted for the diſſolution. of that treaty "which they had ſo 
eagerly promoted; while the Tories ſtrenuouſly ſupported, the meaſure: againſt. 
which they had once argued with ſuch vehemence. In the courſe of the debate, 
the lord treaſurer obſerved, that although the malt-tax were impoſed, it might 
be afterwards remitted by the crown. The earl of Sunderland expreſſed ſur- 
prize at hearing that noble lord broach a doctrine which tended to eſtabliſn a 
deſpotic diſpenſing power and arbitrary government. Oxford replied, his 
family had never been famous, as ſome others had been, for promoting and 
adviſing arbitrary meaſures. Sunderland conſidering this expreſſion as à ſar- 
caſm levelled at the memory of his father, took occaſion to vindicate his con- 
duct; adding, that in thoſe days the other lord's family was hardly known. 
Much violent altercation was diſcharged. At length the motion for the bill 
was rejected by a ſmall majority, and the malt - bill afterwards paſſed with great 
dilhculty.. 1-108 15 1 | Ne 
| XXVII. Another bill being brought into the houſe of commons, for 
rendering the treaty of commerce effectual, ſuch a number of petitions were 
delivered againſt it, and ſo many ſolid arguments advanced by the merchants 
who were examined on the ſubject, that even a great number of Tory mem- 
bers were convinced of the bad conſequence it would produce to trade, and 
voted againſt the miniſtry on this occaſion; ſo that the bill was rejected by a 
majority of nine voices. At the ſame time, however, the houſe agreed to an 
addreſs, thanking her majeſty for the great care ſhe had taken of the ſecurity 
and honour of her kingdoms in the treaty of peace; as alſo for having layed o 
good a foundation for the intereſt of her people in trade. They likewiſe be- 
ſought her to appoint commiſſioners to treat with thoſe of France, for adjuſting 
ſuch matters as ſhould be neceſſary to be ſettled on the ſubject of commerce, 
that the treaty might be explained and perfected for the good and welfare of 
her people. The queen interpreted this addreſs into a full approbation of the 
treaties of peace and commerce, and thanked them accordingly in the warmeſt 
terms of ſatisfaction and acknowledgment. The commons afterwards deſired 
to know what equivalent ſhould be given for the demolition of Dunkirk; and 
ſhe gave them to underſtand, that this was already in the hands of his moſt. 
chriſtian majeſty : then they, beſought her that ſhe would not evacuate the towns. 
of Flanders that were in her poſſeſſion, until thoſe who were intitled to the 
ſovereignty of the Spaniſh Netherlands ſhould agree to ſuch articles for regu- 
lating trade as might place the ſubjects of Great Britain upon an equal footi 
with thoſe of any other nation. The queen, made a favourable anſwer to all 
their remonſtrances. Such were the ſteps taken by the parliament during this 
ſeſſion, with relation to the famous treaty. of Utrecht, againſt which the Whigs 
ſo violently exclaimed, that many well- meaning people believed it would be 
attended with the immediate ruin of the kingdom: yet, under the ſhadow of 
this very treaty, Great Britain enjoyed a long term of peace and tranquillity; 
Biſhop Burnet was heated with an enthuſiaſtic terror of the houſe of Bourbon. 
He declated to the queen in private, that any treaty by which Spain and the 
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Weſt Indies were left in the hands of king Philip, muſt in a little time deliver 
all Europe into the hands of France: that if any ſuch peace was made, the 
queen was betrayed and her people ruined: that in leſs than three years ſhe 
would be murdered, and the fires would blaze again in Smithfield. This pre- 
late lived to ſee his prognoſtic diſappointed; therefore he might have ſuppreſſed 
en 5 arr E $3 CTY Tr 
XXVII. On the twenty-fifth day of June, the queen ſignified, in a 
meſſage to the houſe of commons, that her civil iſt was burdened with ſome 
debts incurred by ſeveral articles of extraordinary expence; and that ſhe hoped 
they would impower her to raiſe ſuch a ſum of money upon the funds for that 
- proviſion, as would be ſufficient to diſcharge the incumbrances, which amounted 
to five hundred thouſand pounds. A bill was immediately prepared for raiſing 
this fum on the civil-lift revenue, and paſſed through both houſes with ſome 
difficulty. Both lords and commons addreſſed the queen concerning the che- 
valier de St. George, who had repaired to Lorrain. They defired ſhe would 
preſs the duke of that name, and all the princes and ſtates in amity with her, 
to exclude from their dominions the pretender to the imperial crown of Great 
Britain. A public thankſgiving for the peace was appointed and celebrated 
with great ſolemnity; and, on the ſixteenth day of July, the queen cloſed the 
ſeſſion with a ſpeech which was not at all agreeable to the violent Whigs, be- 
cauſe it did not contain one word about the pretender and the proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion. From theſe omiſſions they concluded, that the dictates of natural af- 
fection had biaſſed her in favour of the chevalier de St. George. Whatever 
fentiments of tenderneſs and compaſſion ſhe might feel for that unfortunate 
exile, the acknowledged ſon of her own father, it does not appear that ſhe 
ever entertained a thought of altering the ſucceſſion as by law eſtabliſhed. 
The term of Sacheverel's ſuſpenſion being expired, extraordinary rejoicings 
were made upon the occaſion. He was deſired to preach before the houſe of 
commons, who thanked him for his ſermon; and the queen promoted him to 
the rich benefice of St. Andrew's Holborn. On the other hand, the duke 
D*'Aumont, ambaſſador from France, was inſulted by thepopulace. Scurrilous 
ballads were publiſhed againſt him, both in the Engliſh and French languages. 
He' received divers anonymous letters, containing threats of ſetting fire to his 
houſe,' which was accordingly burned to the ground, though whether by ac- 
cident or defign he could not well determine. The magiſtracy of Dunkirk 
having ſent a-deputation with an addreſs to the queen, humbly imploring her 
majeſty to ſpare the port and harbour of that town, and repreſenting that they 
might be uſeful to her own ſubjects, the memorial was printed and diſperſed, 
and the arguments it contained were anſwered and refuted by Addiſon, Steele, 
and Maynwaring. - Commiſſioners were ſent to ſee the fortifications of Dun - 
kirk demoliſhed. They were accordingly. razed to the ground; the harbour 
was filled up; and the duke D*Aumont returned to Paris in the month of 
November. The queen, by her remonſtrances to the court of Verſailles, had 
procured the ers njgey of one hundred and thirty-ſix /proteſtants. from the 
gallies; but underſtanding that as many more were detained on the ſame ac- 
count, ſhe made ſuch application to the French miniſtry, that they too were 
releaſed. Then ſhe appointed general Roſs her envoy extraordinary to the 
c 
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$ XXIX. The duke of Shrewſbury. being nominated lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, aſſembled the parliament of that kingdom on the twenty: fifth day of 
November, and found the two houſes {till at variance, on the 6 jog principles 
of Whig and Tory, Allan Broderick being choſen ſpeaker of the commons, 
they ordered a bill to be brought in to attaint the pretender and all his adhe- 
rents. They proſecuted Edward Loyd for publiſhing a book intituled,. Me- 
e moirs of the chevalier de St. George; and they ay upon an addreſs to 
the queen, to remove from the chancellorſhip Sir Conſtantine Phipps, who had 
countenanced the Tories of that kingdom. The lords, however, reſolved, that 
chancellor Phipps had, in his ſeveral ſtations, acquitted himſelf with honour 


and integrity. The two houſes of convocation preſented an addreſs ta the 


ſame purpoſe. They likewiſe complained of Mr. Moleſworth, for ha- 
ving inſulted them, by faying, when they appeared in the caſtle of Dublin, 
They that have turned the world upſide down are come hither alſo; and he 
was removed from the privy-council. The duke of Shrewſbury received orders 
to prorogue this parliament, which was divided againſt itſelf, and portended 
nothing but domeſtic broils. Then he obtained leave to return to England, 
leaving chancellor Phipps, with the archbiſhops of Armagh and, Tuam, juſtices 
of the kingdom. | 9 b 
XXX. The parliament of England had been diſſolved; and the elections 
were managed in ſuch a manner as to retain the legiſlative power in the hands of 
the Tories: but the meeting of the new parliament was delayed by, repeated pro- 
rogations to the tenth day of December; a N owing to the queen's 
indiſpoſition; and partly to the conteſts among her miniſters. Oxford and Bo- 
lingbroke were competitors for power, and rivals in reputation for ability. The 
treaſurer's parts were deemed the more ſolid; the ſecretary's more ſhining : but 
both miniſters were aſpiring and ambitious. The firſt was bent upon main 
taining the firſt rank in the adminiſtration, which he had poſſeſſed ſince the re- 
volution in the miniſtry : the other diſdained to act as a ſubaltern to the man 
whom he thought he excelled in genius and equalled in importance. They 


began to form ſeparate cabals, and adopt different principles. Bolingbroke 


inſinuated himſelf into the confidence of lady Maſham, to whom Oxford had 
given ſome cauſe of diſguſt. By this communication he gained ground in 
the good opinion of his ſovereign, while the treaſurer loſt it in the ſame pro- 

rtion. Thus ſhe who had been the author of his elevation, was now uſed as 
The inſtrument of his diſgrace. The queen was ſenſibly affected with theſe 
diſſenſions, which the interpoſed her advice and authority by turns to appeaſe ; 
but their mutual animoſity continued to rankle under an exterior accommoda- 
tion. The intereſt] of Bolingbroke was powerfully ſupported by. Sir Simon 
Harcourt the chancellor, Sir William Wyndham, and Mr. ſecretary Bromley. 
Oxford perceived his own influence was in the wane, and began to think of re- 
tirement. Mean while, the earl of Peterborough. was appointed ambaſſador to 
the king of Sicily; and ſet out for Turin. The queen retired to Windſor, 
where ſhe was feized with a very dangerous inflammatory fever. The hopes 


of the Jacobites viſibly roſe : the public funds immediately fell: a great run 
was made upon the bank, the directors of which were overwhelmed. with con- 
ſternation, which was not a little increaſed by the report of an armament 
equipped in the ports of France. They ſentone of their members to repreſent 
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to the treaſurer the danger that threatened the public credit. The queen being 
made acquainted with theſe occurrences, figned a letter to Sir Samuel Stancer 
lord-mayor of London, - declaring, that now The was recovered of her late in- 
diſpoſition, ſhe-would return to the place of her ufual reſidence, and open the 
parliament on the ſixteenth day of February. This intimation ſhe ſent to her 
loving ſubjects of the city of London, to the intent that all of them, in their 
ſeveral ſtations, might diſcountenance thoſe malicious rumours ſpread by evil- 
minded perſons, to the prejudice of credit, and to the imminent hazard of the 
public peace and tranquillity. The-queen's recovery, together with certain in- 
relligence that the armament was a phantom, and the pretender ſtill in Lor- 


rain, helped to affuage the ferment of the nation, which had been induſtri- 


ouſly raiſed by party-writings. Mr. Richard Steele publiſhed a performance 
intituled . The Criſis,” in defence of the revolution, and the proteſtant eſta- 
bliſhment, and enlarging upon the danger of a popiſh ſucceſſor. On the 
other hand, the hereditary rights of the crown of England was afferted in a 
large volume, ' ſuppoſed to be written with a view to pave the way for the pre- 
tender's acceſſion. One Bedford was apprehended, tried, convicted, and ſe- 
verely puniſhed, as the publiſher of this treatiſe. 0 

$ XXXI. While England was harraſſed by theſe inteſtine commotions, the 
emperor rejecting the terms of peace propoſed by France, reſolved to main- 
tain the war at his own expence, with the aſſiſtance of the empire. His forces 
on the Rhine, commanded by prince Eugene, was ſo much outnumbered. by 
the French under Villars, that they could not prevent the enemy from reducing 
the two important fortreſſes of Landau and Friburg. His Imperial majeſty 
hoped, that the death of queen Anne, or that of Lewis XIV. would produce 
an alteration in Europe that might be favourable-to his intereft ; and he de- 


| pended upon the conduct and fortune of prince Eugene for ſome lucky event in 


war. But finding himſelf diſappointed in all theſe expectations, and abſolutely 
unable to ſupport the expence of another campaign, he hearkened to over- 
tures of peace that were made by the electors of Cologne and Palatine ; and 
conferences were opened at the caſtle of Al-Raſtadt, between prince Eugene 
and marechal de Villars, on the twenty ſixth day of November. In the be- 
ginning of February they ſeparated, without ſeeming to have come to any 
concluſion : but all the articles being ſettled between the courts of Vienna and 
Verſailles, they met again at the latter end of the month: the treaty was ſigned 
on the third day of March; and orders were ſent to the governors. and com- 
manders on both ſides, to deſiſt from all hoſtilities. By this treaty, the French 
king yielded to the emperor Old Briſac, with all its dependencies, Friburg, the 
forts in the Briſgau and Black Foreſt, together with fort hel. He engaged to 
demoliſh the fortifications oppoſite to Huningen, the fort of Sellingen, and 

all between that and Fort Louis. The town and fortreſs of Landau were ceded 
to the king of France, who acknowledged the elector of Hanover. The elec- 
tors of Bavaria and Cologne were reſtored to all their dignities and dominions. 
The emperor was put in immediate poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh Netherlands; 
and the king of Pruſſia was permitted to retain the high quarter of Gueldres. 
Finally, the contracting parties agreed that a congreſs ſhould be opened on the 
firſt of May, at Baden in Swiſſerland, for terminating all differences; and 


prince Eugene and marechal de Villars were appointed their firſt plenipotentiaries. 


S XXXII. 


Chap. Xx. OF 'ENG LAND. 


bo: $ XXXII. The ratifications of the treaty between Great Britain-and Spain 
being exchanged, the peace was proclaimed on the firſtday of March, in London ; 


and the articles were not diſagreeable to the Engliſh nation. The kingdoms of 


France and Spain were ſeparated for ever. Philip acknowledged the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, and renounced the pretender... He agreed to a renewal of the treaty 
of navigation and commerce concluded in the year one thouſand fix hundred 
and ſixty-ſeven. He granted an excluſive privilege to the Engliſh for fur- 
nithing the Spaniſh Welt Indies with negroes, according to the aftiento-con- 
tract. He ceded Gibraltar to England, as well as the iſland of Minorca, on 
condition that the Spaniſh inhabitants ſnould enjoy their eſtates and religion. 
He obliged himſelf to grant a full pardon to the Catalonians, with the poſ- 
ſelſion of all their eſtates, honours, and privileges, and to yield the — 
of Sicily to the duke of Savoy. The new parliament was opened by com- 
miſſion in February, and Sir Thomas Hanmer was choſen ſpeaker of the houſe 
of commons. On the ſecond day of March, the queen being carried in a 
ſedan to the houſe of lords, ſignified to both houſes, that ſhe had obtained an 
honourable and advantageous peace for her own people, and for the greateſt 
part of her allies; and ſhe hoped her interpoſition might prove effectual to 
complete the ſettlement of Europe. She obſerved, that ſome perſons had been 
ſo malicious as to inſinuate that the proteſtant ſucceſſion in the ' houſe of Ha- 
nover was in danger under her government; but that thoſe who endeavoured 
to diſtract the minds of men with imaginary dangers, could only mean to 
diſturb the public tranquillity. She ſaid, that after all ſne had done to ſecure 
religion and the liberties of her people, ſne could not mention ſuch proceedings 
without ſome degree of warmth; and ſhe hoped her parliament would agree 
with her, that attempts to weaken her authority, or to render the poſſeſſion of 
the crown uneaſy to her, could never be proper means to ſtrengthen: the pro. 
teſtant ſucceſſion. Affectionate addreſſes were preſented by the lords, the com- 
mons, and the convocation: but the ill humour of party ſtill ſubſiſted, and 
was daily inflamed by new pamphlets and papers. Steele, ſupported by Ad- 
diſon and Hallifax, appeared in the front of thoſe who drew their pens in de- 
fence of Whig principles; and Swift was the champion of the miniſtry. 
S XXXIII. The earl of Wharton complained in the houſe of lords of a 
libel intituled, The public ſpirit. of the Whigs, ſet forth in their ge- 
0 nerous encouragement of the author of the Criſis. It was a ſarcaſtic per- 
ſormance, imputed to lord Bolingbroke and Swift, interſperſed with ſevere re- 
flections upon the union, the Scottiſh nation, and the duke of Argyle in par- 
ticular. The lord treaſurer diſclaimed all knowledge of the author, and 
readily concurred in an order for taking into cuſtody John Morphe the pub- 
liſher, as well as John Barber, printer of the Gazette, from whoſe houſe the 
copies were brought to Morphew. The earl of Wharton ſaid it highly con- 
cerned the honour of that auguſt aſſembly, to find out the villain who was 
author of that falſe and ſcandalous libel, that juſtice might be done to the 
Scottiſh nation. He moved, that Barber and his ſervants might be examined: 
but, next day, the earl of Mar, one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, declared, that, 
in purſuance to her majeſty's command, he had directed John Barber to be 
proſecuted. Notwithſtanding this interpoſition, which was calculated to ſcreen 
the offenders, the lords preſented an addreſs, beſeeching her majeſty to iſſue 
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impeded, and her ſervants threatened with proſcription by a powerful, turbu- 
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out her royal proclamation, promiſing a reward to any perſon who ſhould diſ- 
cover the author of the libel which they conceived to be falſe, malicious, and 


factious, highly diſhonourable and ſcandalous to her majeſty's ſubjects of Scot- 


land, moſt injurious to her majeſty, and tending to the ruin of the conſtitu- 
tion. In compliance with their requeſt, a reward of three hundred pounds 


was offered; but the author remained ſafe from all detection. 


.$XXXIV. The commons having granted the ſupplies, ordered a bill to be 
brought in for ſecuring the freedom of parliaments, by limiting the number of 
officers in the houſe of commons; and it paſſed through both houſes with 
little difficulty. In March, a complaint was made of ſeveral ſcandalous papers 


lately publiſhed, under the name of Richard Steele, eſquire, a member of the 
houſe, Sir William Wyndham obſerved, that ſome of that author's writings 


contained inſolent, injurious, reflections on the queen herſelf, and were dictated 
by the ſpirit of rebellion. Steele was ordered to attend in his place: ſome pa- 
ragraphs of his works were read; and he anſwered them with an affected air of 
ſelf-confidence and unconcern. A day being appointed for his trial, he acknow- 
ledged the writings, and entered into a more circumſtantial defence. He was 
aſſiſted by Mr. Addiſon, general Stanhope, and Mr. Walpole ; and attacked 
by Sir William Wyndham, Mr. Foley, and the attorney-general. Whatever 
could be urged in his favour was but little regarded by the majority, which 
voted, that two pamphlets, intituled, The Engliſhman, and the Criſis,” 
written by Richard Steele, eſquire, were ſcandalous and ſeditious libels; and 
that he ſhould be expelled the houſe of commons. Fin | ral: 

$$ XXXV. The lords taking into conſideration the ſtate of the nation, re- 
ſolved upon addreſſes to the queen, deſiring they might know what ſteps had 
been taken for removing the pretender from the dominions of the duke of Lor- 
rain: that ſhe. would impart to them an account of the negotiations of peace; 
an account of the inſtances which had been made in favour of the Catalans; 
and an account of the monies granted by parliament fince the year one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and ten, to carry on the war in Spain and Portugal. They 


5 agreed to other addreſſes, beſeeching her majeſty to lay before them 


the debts and ſtate of the navy, the particular writs of Noli proſequi granted 
fince her acceſſion to the throne ; and a liſt of ſuch perſons as, notwithſtanding 
ſentence 'of outlawry or attainder, had obtained licences to return into Great 
Britain, or other her majeſty's dominions ſince the revolution. Having voted 
an application to the queen in behalf of the diſtreſſed Catalans, the houſe ad- 


journed itſelf to the laſt day of March. As the minds of men had been artfully - 


irritated by falſe reports of a deſign undertaken by France in behalf of the pre- 
tender, the amb r of that crown at the Hague diſowned it in a public 
paper, by command of his moſt chriſtian majeſty. . The ſuſpicions of many 
people, however, had been too deeply planted by the arts and inſinuations of 
the Whig leaders, to be eradicated by this or any other declaration; and what 
ſerved to rivet their apprehenſions, was a total removal of the Whigs from all 
the employments civil and military which they had hitherto retained. Theſe 


were now beſtowed upon profeſſed Tories, ſome of whom were attached at 
bottom to the ſuppoſed heir of blood. At a time when the queen's views were 


maliciouſly miſrepreſented; when the wheels of. her government were actually 
lent, 
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lent, and implacable faction; no wonder that ſhe diſcharged the partiſans of Boyer. 
that faction from her ſervice, and filled their places with thoſe who were diſtin- — Ja) 
iſhed by a warm affection to the houſe of Stuart, and by a ſubmiſſive reſpect Ty. 
fer the regal authority. Thoſe were ſteps which her own ſagacity muſt have Bolingbroke. 
n 


ſuggeſted; and which her miniſters would naturally adviſe as ne 
own preſervation. The Whigs were all in commotion, either apprehending, or 
affecting to apprehend, that a deſign was formed to ſecure the pretendet's ſucceſ- 


Miry for their Voltaire. 


ſion to the throne of Great Britain. Their chiefs held fecret conſultations with An. Ch. 1714. 


baron Schutz, the reſident from Hanover, They communicated their obſerya- 
tions to the elector: they received his inſtructions; they maintained a corre · 
ſpondence with the duke of Marlborough; and they concerted meaſures for op- 
ſing all efforts that might be made againſt the proteſtant fucceſſion upon the 
— of the queen, whoſe health was by this time ſo much impaired, that every 
week was believed to be the laſt of her life. This conduct of the Whigs was 
reſolute, active, and would have been laudable, had their zeal been confined 
within the bounds of truth and moderation; but they, moreover, employed all 
their arts to excite and encourage the fears and jealouſies of the people.” 
'$XXXVI. The houſe of peers reſounded with debates upon the Catalans, 
the pretender, and the danger that threatened the proteſtant ſucceſſion.” With 
reſpect to the Catalonians, they repreſented, that Great Britain had prevailed 
upon them to declare for the houſe of Auſtria, with promiſe of ſupport ; and 
that theſe engagements ought to have been made good. Lord Bolingbroke de- 
clared, that the queen had uſed all her endeavours in their behalf; and that her 
engagements with them ſubſiſted no longer than king Charles reſided in Spain. 
They agreed, however, to an addreſs, acknowledging her majeſty's endeavours 
in favour of the Catalans, and —_— ſhe would continue her interpoſition in 
their behalf. With reſpect to the pretender, the Whig lords expreſſed ſuch a 
ſpirit of perſecution and rancorous hate, as would have diſgraced the members 
of any, even the loweſt aſſembly of chriſtians. Not contented with hunting him 
from one country to another, they ſeemed eagerly bent upon extirpating him 
from the face of the earth, as if they had thought it was a crime in him to be 
born. The earl of Sunderland declared, from the information of the miniſter of 
Lorrain, that notwithſtanding the application of both houſes to her ma- 
jeſty during the laſt ſeſſion, — the pretender's being removed from 
Lorrain, no inſtances had yet been made to the 3 that purpoſe. Lord 
Bolingbroke affirmed, that he himſelf had made thoſe inſtances in the queen's 
name, to that very miniſter ' before his departure from England. The earl of 
Wharton propoſed a queſtion, << Whether the proteſtant ſucceſſion was in danger 
<< under the preſent adminifiration ??? A warm debate enſued, in which the arch- 
biſhop of York and the earl of Angleſey joined in the L to the miniſtry. 
The earl pretended to be convinced and converted by the arguments uſed in the 
courſe of the debate. He owned he had given his aſſent to the cefſution of 
arms, for which he took ſhame'to himſelf, aſking pardon of God, his country, 
and his conſcience. He affirmed, that the honour of his fovereign, and the 
of his country, were the rules of his actions; but, that without reſpect of 
perſons, ſhould he find himſelf impoſed upon, he durft purſue an evil miniſter 
from the queen's cloſet to the T 770 and from the Tower to the . 
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This converſion,” however, was much more owing to a full perſuaſion, that a 
miniſtry divided againſt itſelf could not long ſubſiſt; and, that the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion was firmly ſecured. He therefore reſolved to make a merit of with 
drawing himſelf from the intereſts of a tottering adminiſtration, in whoſe ruin 
he might be involved. The duke of Argyle charged the miniſters with mal- 
adminiſtration both within thoſe walls and without: he offered to prove, 
that the lord-treaſurer had yearly remitted a fur of money to the Highland 
clans of Scotland, who were known to be intirely devoted to the pretender. 
He affirmed, that the-new-modelling of the army, the practice of diſband- 
ing ſome regiments out of their turn, and removing a great number of 
officers, on account of their affection to the houſe of Hanover, were clear 
indications of the miniſtry's deſigns: that it was a diſgrace to the nation 
to fee men who had never looked an enemy in the face, advanced to the 
poſts of ſeveral brave officers, who, after they had often expoſed their lives for 
their country, were now ſtarving in priſon for debt, on account of their pay's 
being detained. The treaſurer laying his hand upon his breaſt, ſaid; he had on 
ſo many occaſions given ſuch ſignal proofs of affection to the proteſtant ſucceſ- 
ſion,” that he was ſure no member of that auguſt aſſembly did call it in queſ- 
tion. He owned he had remitted for two or three years paſt, between three and 
four thouſand pounds to the Highland clans; and he hoped the houſe would give 
him an opportunity to clear his conduct in that particular; and, with reſpect to 
the reformed officers, he declared, he had given orders for their being immedi- 
ately payed. The proteſtant ſucceſſion was voted out of danger by a ſmall ma- 
Orit7. | ; | | fOTEQ. I, 
I $ XXXVII. Lord Hallifax propoſed an addreſs to the queen, that ſhe would 
renew her inſtances for the ſpeedy removing the pretender out of Lorrain ; 
and that ſhe would, in conjunction with the ſtates general, enter into the gua- 
ranty of the proteſtant ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover. The earl of W har- 
ton moved, that in the addreſs her majeſty ſhould be deſired to iſſue a procla- 
mation, promiſing a reward to any perſon who ſhould apprehend the pretender 
dead or alive. He was ſeconded by the duke of Bolton ; and the houſe agreed, 
that an addreſs ſhould be preſented. When it was reported by the committee, 
the lord North and Grey expatiated upon the barbarity of ſetting a price on 
any one's head: he proved it was an encouragement to murder and aſſaſſination; 
contrary to the precepts of Chriſtianity; repugnant to the law of nature and 
nations; inconſiſtent wſth the dignity of ſuch an auguſt aſſembly, and with 
the honour of a nation famed for lenity and mercy. He was ſupported. by 
lord Trevor, who moved, that the reward ſhould be promiſed for apprehend- 
ing and bringing the pretender to juſtice, in caſe he ſhould land or attempt to 
land in Great Britain or Ireland. The cruelty of the firſt clauſe was zealouſly 
ſupported and vindicated by the lords Cowper and Hallifax; but, by this time 
the earls of Angleſey and ſome others Who had abandoned the miniſtry, were 
brought back to their former principles, by promiſe of profitable employ ments; 
and the mitigation was adopted by a majority of ten voices. To this addreſs, 
which was delivered by the chancellor and the Whig lords only, the queen re- 


plied in theſe words. My lords, it would be a real ſtrengthening to the ſuc- 


ceſſion in the houſe of Hanover, as well as a ſupport to my rr 
* , that. 
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<& that an end were put to thoſe. groundleſs fears, and, jealouſies which have been 
« ſo induſtriouſly promoted. I do not at this time ſee any occaſion, for ſuch a 
e proclamation. - Whenever I judge it to be neceſſary, I ſhall give my orders 
for having it iſſued. As to the other particulars; of this addreſs, I will give 
<< proper directions therein.“ She was likewiſe importuned by another addreſs, 
to iſſue out a proclamation. againſt all jeſuits, popiſſi prieſts, and biſhops, as well 
as againſt all ſuch as were outlawed for adhering to the late king James and the 
pretender. They reſolved, That no perſon, not included in the articles of Li- 
merick, and who had borne; arms in France and Spain, ſhould be capable of 
any employment civil or military: and, That no perſon, a natural · horn ſubject 
of her majeſty, ſhould be capable of ſuſtaining the character of a public mi- 
niſter from any foreign potentate. Theſe reſolutions were aimed at Sir Patrick 
Lawleſs, an Iriſh papiſt, who had come to England with a credential letter 
from king Philip, but now thought proper to quit the kingdom. hes 
$XXXVUHI. Then the lords in the oppoſition made an attack upon. the trea- 
ſurer, concerning the money he had remitted to the Highlanders; but he 
ſilenced his oppoſers, by aſſerting, that in ſo doing, he had followed the exam- 
ple of king William, who, after he had reduced that people, thought fit to allow 
yearly penſions to the heads of clans, in order to keep them quiet. His conduct 
was approved by the houſe; and the lord North and Grey moved, That a day 
might be appointed for conſidering the ſtate of the nation, with regard to the 
treaties of peace and commerce. The motion was ſeconded by the earl of Cla- 
rendon;; and the thirteenth day of April fixed for this purpoſe. In the mean 
time, baron Schutz demanded of the chancellor a writ for the electoral prince 
of Hanover, to ſit in the houſe of peers as duke of Cambridge, intimating, that 
his deſign was to reſide in England. The writ was granted with reluctance; 
but the prince's deſign of coming to England was ſo diſagreeable to the queen, 
that ſhe ſignified her diſapprobation of ſuch a ſtep, in a letter to the princeſs 
Sophia. She obſerved, that ſuch a method of proceeding would be dangerous 
to the ſucceſſion. itſelf, which, was not ſecure any other way, than as the prince 
who was in actual poſſeſſion of the throne maintained her authority and prero- 
gative: ſhe ſaid, a great many people in England were ſeditionſly diſpoſed; ſo 
the left her to judge, what tumults they might be able to raiſe ſhould they have 
a pretext to begin a commotion: ſhe therefore perſuaded: herſelf, that her aunt 
would not conſent. to any thing which might diſturb the repoſe of her and her 
ſubjects. At the ſame time ſhe wrote a letter to the electoral prince, complain- 
ing, that he had formed ſuch a reſolution without firſt knowing her ſentiments 
on the ſubject; and telling him plainly, that nothing could be more dangerous 
to the tranquillity of her dominions, to the right of ſucceſſion in the Hanoverian 
line, or more diſagreeable to her, than ſuch conduct at this juncture. A third 
letter was written to the elector his father; and the treaſurer took this pportu- 
nity to aſſure chat prince of his inviolable attachment to the family of Ha- 
RBOVET:!Y 01 ff19 no | . IC Accor uenor A eei 1 ao 
XXXIX. The Whig lords were diſſatisfied with the queen's anſwer to their 
addreſs concerning the pretender; and they moved for another addreſs on the 
ſame ſubject, Which was reſolved upon, but never preſented. They took into 
conſideration the treaties of peace and commerce, to which many exceptions 
| were 
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were taken; and. much ſarcaſm was expended on both ſides. of the diſpute ; 
but, at length, the majority carried the queſtion in favour of an addreſs, acknow- 
ledging her majeſty's goodneſs, in delivering them by a ſafe, . honourable, and 


advantageous peace with France, from the burden of a conſuming land- war, un- 


equally carried on, and become at laſt ĩimpracticable. The houſe of commons 
concurred in this addreſs, after having voted, That the proteſtant ſucceſſivn was 
out of danger; but theſe reſolutions were not taken without violent oppoſition, 

in which general Stanhope, Mr. Lechmere, and Mr. Walpole, chiefly diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves. The letters which the queen had written to the electoral 
houſe of Hanover were printed and publiſhed in England, with a view to in- 
form the friends of that family, of the reaſons which prevented the duke of 
Cambridge from executing his deſign of reſiding in Great Britain. The queen 
conſidered this ſtep as a perſonal inſult, as well as an attempt to prejudice her 
in the opinions of her ſubjects: ſhe therefore ordered the publiſher to be taken 
into cuſtody; At this period the princeſs Sophia died, in the eighty-fourth year 
of her age; and her death was intimated to the queen by baron Bothmar, who 
arrived in England with the character of envoy- extraordinary from the elec- 
tor of Hanover. This princeſs was the fourth and youngeſt daughter of Fre- 
derick elector palatine, king of Bohemia, and Elizabeth, daughter of king 
James I. of England. She enjoyed from nature an excellent capacity, which 


was finely cultivated; and was in all reſpects one of the moſt accompliſhed prin- 


ceſſes of the age in which ſhe lived. At her death the court of England ap- 
peared in mourning; and the elector of Brunſwick was prayed for by name in 
the liturgy of the church of England. On the twelfth day of May Sir William 
Wyndham made a motion for a bill to prevent the growth of ſchiſm, and for 
the further ſecurity of the church of England as by law eſtabliſned. The de- 
ſign of it was to prohibit diſſenters from teaching in ſchools and academies. 
It was accordingly prepared, and eagerly oppoſed in ꝛach houſe as a ſpecies of 
ution. Nevertheleſs, it made its way through both, and received the 
royal aſſent; but the queen dying before it took place, this law was rendered 
$ XL. Her majeſty's conſtitution was now quite broken: one fit of ſickneſs 
ſucceeded another ; and what completed the ruin-of her health was the anxiety 
of ' her mind, occaſioned partly by the diſcontents which had been raiſed and 
fomented by the enemies of her government; and partly by the diſſenſions 
among her ' miniſters, which were now become intolerable. The council- 
chamber was turned into a ſcene of obſtinate diſpute and bitter altercation. 
Even in the queen's preſence, the treaſurer and ſecretary did not abſtain from 
mutual obloquy and reproach. Oxford adviſed moderate meaſures, and is ſaid 
to have made advances towards a reconciliation with the leaders of the Whig 
party. As he foreſaw it would ſoon be their turn to domineer, ſuch precautions 
were neceſſary for his own ſafety. Bolingbroke affected to ſet the Whigs at de- 
fiance : he profeſſed a warm zeal for the church: he ſoothed the queen's inclina- 
tions with the moſt aſſiduous attention. He and his coadjutrix inſinuated, that 
the treaſurer was biaſſed in favour of the diſſenters, and even, that he acted as 
a ſpy for the houſe of Hanover. In the midſt of theſe diſputes and commotions 
the Jacobites were not idle. They flattered themſelves, that the queen in ſecret 


favoured 
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favoured the pretenſions of her brother ; and they depended upon Bolingbroke's 
attachment to the ſame intereſt. They believed the fame ſentiments were che- 
riſhed by the nation in general. They held private aſſemblies both in Great 
Britain and Ireland. They concerted meaſures for turning the diſſenſions of 
the kingdom to the advantage of their cauſe. They even proceeded ſo far as 
to inliſt men for the ſervice of the pretender. Some of theſe practices were 
diſcovered by the earl of Wharton, who did not fail to found the alarm. A 
proclamation was immediately publiſhed, promiſing a reward of five thouſand 
pounds for apprehending the pretender whenever he ſhould- land or attempt to 
land in Great Britain. The commons voted an addreſs of thanks for the pro- 
clamation ; and affured her majeſty, that they would chearfully aid and aſſiſt 
her, by granting the ſum of an hundred thouſand pounds as a further reward 
to any who ſhould perform ſo great a ſervice to her majeſty and her kingdoms. 


The lords likewiſe preſented an addreſs on the ſame ſubject. Lord Bolingbroke 


propoſed a bill, decreeing the penalties of high-treaſon againſt thoſe who. ſhould 
liſt or be inliſted in the pretender's ſervice. The motion was approved, and the 
penalty extended to all thoſe who ſhould liſt or be inliſted in the ſervice of any 
foreign prince or ſtate, without a licence under the ſign manual of her majeſty, 
her heirs, or ſucceſſors. | * | 

$XLI. On the ſecond day of July the lords took into conſideration the 


treaty of commerce with Spain; and a good number of merchants being exa- 


mined at the bar of the houſe, declared, that unleſs the explanations; of the 


| | 


third, fifth, and eighth articles, as made at Madrid after the treaty. was ſigned, 


were reſeinded, they could not carry on their commerce without loſing five and 
twenty per cent. After a long debate, the houſe reſolved to addreſs the queen 
for all the papers relating to the negotiation of the treaty of commerce with 
Spain, with the names of the perſons who adviſed her majeſty to that treaty. 
To this addreſs ſhe replied, that underſtanding the three explanatory articles 
of the treaty were not detrimental to the trade of her ſubjects, ſhe had con- 
ſented to their being ratified with the treaty. The earl of Wharton repreſented, 
that if ſo little regard was ſhewn to the addreſſes of that auguſt aſſembly to 
the ſovereign, they had no buſineſs in that houſe. He moved for a remon- 
ſtrance to lay before her majeſty, the inſuperable difficulties that attended the 
Spaniſh trade on the footing of the late treaty ; and the houſe agreed to his 
motion. Another member moved, That the houſe ſhould infift on her majeſty's 
naming the perſons who adviſed her to ratify the three explanatory articles, 
This was a blow aimed at Arthur Moore, a member of the lower houſe, whom 
lord Bolingbroke had conſulted on the ſubject of the treaty. He was ſcreened 
by the majority in parliament ; but, a general court of the Squth-ſea company 
reſolved, upon a complaint exhibited by captain Johnſon, that Arthur Moore, 


while a director, was privy to, and encouraged the deſign of carrying on a clan- | 


deſtine trade, to the prejudice of the corporation, contrary to his oath, and in 
breach of the truſt repoſed in him: that, therefore, he ſhould be declared inca- 
pable of heing a director of, or having any employment in this company. The 
queen had reſerved to herſelf the quarter part of the aſſento- contract, which ſhe 


now gave up to the company, and received the thanks of the upper houſe; 


but, ſhe would not diſcover the names of thoſe who adviſed her to ratify the 
8 expla- 
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explanatory articles. On the ninth day of July ſhe thought proper to an 
18 to 6 ſeſſion, with a ſpeech on the uſual ſubjects. 255 having ured | 
them, that her chief concern was to preſerve the proteſtant religion, the liberty 
of her ſubjects, and to ſecure the tranquillity of her kingdoms, ſhie concluded 
in thefe words, But, I muſt tell you plainly, that theſe defirable'iends can 

never be obtained, unleſs you bring the fame diſpoſitions on your parts; un- 
* {eſs all groundleſs jealouſies which create and foment diviſions among you, 
«© be Tl alide ; — unleſs you ſhew the fame regard for my juſt prerogative, 
and for the honour of my government, as T have always expreſſed for the 
„ / Atari th gt 41+ L100 1G 
SLI. After the peace had thus received the ſanction of the parliament, 
the miniſters being no longer reſtrained by the tie of common danger, gave a 
looſe to their mutual animoſity. Oxford wrote a letter to the queen, containing 
" a d&tail of the public tranſactions; in the courſe of which he endeavoured to 
juſtify his own conduct, and expoſe the turbulent and ambitious ſpirit of his 
rival. On the other hand, Bolingbroke charged the treaſurer with having in- 
vited the duke of Marlborough to return from his voluntary exile; and main- 
tained a private correſpondence with the houſe of Hanover. The duke of 
Shrewſbury likewiſe complained of his having preſumed to ſend orders to him 
in Ireland, without the privity of her majeſty and the council. In all probabi- 
lity, his greateſt crime was, his having given umbrage to the favourite lady 
Mafham. Certain it is, on the twenty- ſeventh day of July a very acrimonious 
dialogue paſſed between that lady, the chancellor, and Oxford, in the queen's 
preſence. The treaſurer affirmed he had been wronged, and abuſed by lies and 
miſrepreſentations; but, he threatened vengeance, declaring he would leave 
ſome people as low as he had found them when they firſt attracted his notice. 
In the mean time he was removed from his employment; and Bolingbroke 
ſſeemed to triumph in the victory he had obtained. He layed his account with 
being admitted as chief miniſter into the adminiſtration of affairs; and is ſaid to 
have formed the deſign of a coalition with the duke of Marlborough, who at 
this very time embarked at Oſtend for England. Probably, Oxford had tried 
to play the ſame game, but met with a repulſe from the duke, on account of 
the implacable reſentment which the dutcheſs had conceived againſt that 
miniſter. | 1 | RF 33%; 3 2 195 4 ; 
* $XLIHW. Whatever ſchemes might have have been formed, the fall of the 
treaſurer was ſo ſudden, that no plan was'eſtabliſhed for ſupplying the vacancy 
- occaſioned by his diſgrace. The confuſion that inceſſantly enſued at court, and 
the fatigue of attending a long cabinet-council on this event, had ſuch an 
effect upon the queen's ſpirits and conſtitution, that ſhe declared ſhe ſhould not 
* outlive it, and was immediately ſeized with a lethargic diforder. Notwithſtand- 
ing all the medicines which the phyſicians could preſcribe, the diſtemper gained 
ground fo faſt, that next day, which was the thirtieth of July, they deſpaired 
Sf her life. Then the committee of the council aſſembled at the Cockpit, ad- 
journed to Kenſington. The dukes of Somerſet and Argyle, informed of the 
deſperate ſituation in which ſhe lay, repaired to the palace ; and, without being 
ſummoned, entered the council-chamber. The members were ſurpriſed at their 
appearance; but the duke of Shrewſbury thanked them for their readineſs to 
2355 | | | give 
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give their aſſiſtande at ſuch a eritical juncture; nel deſmed they. would take their 


places. The phyficians: having declared, that the was fall ſenſible, he 
Council unanimenſiy agrecd, (na rerommendd. the dulge. of. Slirendbury as the 
- fitteſt perſon! vo fill the place of lord-treaflacer,.. Mhen this ppinioa Was JAG mated 
to the queen, the faid, they could not have recommended) a perſon ſhe hiked better 
than the dulce of. Shrewſniry. She delivered to him the white ſtaff, bidding 
him uſe it for thæ good of. hen people. . He would have returned the lord-cham- 
berlain's ſtaff; hut fie deſired he would keep them both: ſo chat he was at 
one time poſſiſfed of tlie chrer greateſt poſta af tha kingrlom,., yader, the jitles 
of lord- treaſurer, lord-chambeniain, ami lond- lieutenant of Ireland, Ne:noble- 
man in England better deſerved ſuch diſtinguiſhing marks of his ſovereign's fa- 
- vour. He was modeſt, liberal, diſintereſted, and a warm friend to his country, 
Bolingbroke's ambition was defeated by the vigour which the dukes of, Somer- 
ſet and Argyle exerted on this occaſion. They propoſed, that all privy-coun- 
ſellors in or about London, ſhould be invited to attend, without diſtinction of 
arty. The motion was approved; and the lord Somers, with many other 
| Whis members, repaired to Kenſington. The council being thus reinforced, 
began to provide for the ſecurity of the kingdom. Orders were immediately 
diſpatched to four regiments of horſe and dragoons quartered in remote coun- 
ties, to march up to the neighbourhood of London and Weſtminſter. _ Seven 
of the ten Britiſh Battalions in the Netherlands, were directed to embark at 
Oſtend for England, with all poſſible expedition: an embargo was layed upon 
all ſhipping ; and directions given for equipping all the ſhips of war that could 
be ſooneſt in a condition for ſervice. They ent a letter to the elector of Brunſ- 
wick, ſignifying, that the phyſicians had deſpaired of the queen's life ; inform- 
ing him of the meaſures they had taken; and defiring he would, with all con- 
venient ſpeed, repair to Holland, where he ſhould be attended by a Britiſh ſqua- 
. dron, to convey him to England, in caſe of her majeſty's deceaſe. At the ſame 
time they diſpatched inſtructions to the earl of Strafford, to deſire the ſtates- general 
would be ready to perform the guaranty of the proteſtant ſucceſſion. The he- 
ralds at arms were kept in waiting, with a troop of horſe· guards, to proclaim 
the new king as ſoon as the throne ſhould become vacant. Precautions were 
taken to ſecure the ſea-ports; to overawe the Jacobites in Scotland; and the 
command of the fleet was beſtowed upon the earl of Berkeley. 
-$XLIV. The queen continued to doze in a lethargic inſenſibility, with very 


ſhort intervals, till the firft day of Auguſt in the morning, when ſhe expired, 


in the fiftieth year of her age, and in the thirteenth of her reign. Anne Stuart, 


queen of Great Britain, was in her perſon of the middle ſize, well proportioned. W 


Her hair was of a dark brown colour, her complexion ruddy, her features were 
re her countenance. was rather round than oval, and her aſpect more 
comely than majeſtic. Her voice was clear and melodious, and her preſence 
engaging. Her capacity. was, naturally good, but not much cultivated by 
learning; nor did ſhe exhibit any marks of extraordinary genius, or perſonal 
ambition. She was certainly deficient in that Jer of mind by which a prince 
ought to preſerve his independence, and avoid the ſnares and fetters of ſyco- 
phants and favourites: but, whatever her weakneſs in this particular might 
have been, the virtues of her heart were never called in queſtion. She was a 
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pattern of conjugal affection and fidelity, a tender mother, a warm friend, an 
indulgent miſtreſs, a munificent patron, a mild and merciful prince, during 
whoſe reign no ſubject's blood was ſhed for treaſon. She was zealouſly attached 
to the church of England from, conviction rather than from prepoſſeſſion, un- 
affectedly pious, juſt, charitable, and compaſſionate. - She felt a mother's fond- 


neſs for her people, by whom ſhe was univerſally beloved with a warmth of af- 


fection which even the prejudice of party could not abate. In a word, if ſhe 
was not the greateſt, ſhe was ertainly one of the beſt and moſt unblemiſhed 


ſovereigns that ever ſat upon the throne of England; and well deſerved the 


TT though ſimple epithet, of? The good queen Anne. 
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From the Death of Queen Aux to the Treaty of 
__ Arix-La-CHAPELLE, 1748. 


CHAP." 


4 I. State of parties in Great Britain. 5 II. King George proclaimed. 5 III. 
The civil-liſt granted to his majeſty by the parkenar. $ IV. The eleforal prince 
created prince of Wales. & V. The king arrives in England. & VI. The Tories 
totally excluded from the royal favour. S VII. Pretender*s manifeſto. | $ VIII. 
New parliament. & IX. Subſtance of the king's firſ ſpeech. & X. Lord Bo- 
lingbroke withdraws himſelf to France, & XI. Sir William Wyndham repri- 
manded by the ſpeaker. & XII. Committee of ſecrecy. & XIII. Sir John Norris 
ſent with a fleet to the Baltic. & XIV. Diſcontent of the nation. & XV. Re- 
port of the ſecret committee. & XVI. Reſolutions to impeach lord Bolingbroke, 
the earl of Oxford, the duke of Ormond, and the earl of Strafford. & XVII. 

The earl of Oxford ſent to the Tower. T he proclamation act. & XVIII. The king 
declares to both houſes, that a rebellion is begun. & XIX. The duke of Ormond 
and lord Bolingbroke attainted. & XX. Intrigues of the Facobites, & XXI. 

Death of Lewis XIV. S XXII. The earl of Mar ſets up the pretender”s ſtand- 
ard in Scotland. & XXIII. Divers members of the lower houſe taken into cuſ- 


Tody. $ XXIV. The pretender proclaimed in the north of England by the earl of 


Derwentwater and Mr. Forſter. & XXV. Mackintoſh croſſes the frith of Forth 
into Lothian, and joins the Engliſh inſurgents. $XXVI. Who are attacked at 
Preſton, and ſurrender at diſcretion. $XXV1II. Battle at Dumblain. XXVIII. 
The pretender arrives in Scotland. & XXIX. He retires again to France, 
| $ XXX. Proceedings of the Iriſh parliament. & XX XI. The rebel lords are 
impeached, and plead guilty. & XXXII. The earl of Derwentwater and lord 
Kenmuir are beheaded, & XXXIII. Trials of the rebels, & XXXIV. Ad far 
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ſeptennial parliaments. . & XXXV. Duke of Argyle diſgraced. & XXXVI. 
Triple alliance between England, France, and Holland. & XXX VII. Count 

 Gylienbprg «the Swediſh mingſter in Landon arreſted, & XXXVIIL Account of 

. the Oxford riot. & XXXIX, The king demands an extraordinary ſupply of the 
commons. , XI. Divifion in the miniſtry... & XII. The” commons paſs the 

. South-ſea-af, the bank-at, and the general fund-aft. XLII. Trial of the 
earl of Oxford. Ad of indemnity. ;\XLIII. Proceedings in the convocation 
with regard to Dr. Hoadley biſhop of Bangor. | F 


$4: I may be neceſſary to remind the reader of the ſtate of party at this 
impomant juncture; The Jac 55 had been fed with hopes of ſeein; 
the ſucceſſion altered by the EA of Oxford, Theſe hopes he ha 
conveyed to them in a diſtant, undeterminate, and myſterious manner, without 
any other view than that of preventing them from taking violent meaſures to 
embarraſs, his adminiſtration. At leaſt, if he, actually entertained at one time 
any other deſign, he had, long before his diſgrace, layed it wholly aſide, pro- 
bably from an apprehenſion of the danger with which it muſt have been at- 
tended; and ſeemed bent upon making a merit of his zeal for the houſe of 
Hanover: but his cemduct was ſo equivocal and unſteady, that he ruined 
himſelf in the opinion of one party, without acquiring the confidence of the 
other. The friends of the pretender derived freſh hopes from the miniſtry of 
Bolingbroke. Though he had never explained himſelf on this ſubject, he was 
ſuppoſed to favour the heir of blood, and known to be an implacable enemy to 
the Whigs, who were the moft zealous advocates for the proteſtant ſucceſſion. 
They promiſed. themſelves much from his affection, but more ſrom his re- 
ſentment; and they believed the majority of the Tories would join them on 
the ſame maxims. All Bolingbroke's ſchemes of power were defeated by the 
Frome otion of the duke of Shrewſbury to the office of treaſurer ; and all his 
opes blaſted by the death of the queen, on whoſe perſonal favour he de- 
pended... The reſolute behaviour of the dukes of Somerſet and Argyle, to- 
FEE with the diligence and activity of a council in which the Whig intereſt 
d gained the aſcendency, completed the confuſion of the Tories, who found 
themſelves without a hend, divided, diſtracted, and irreſolute. Upon recol- 
lection, they ſaw nothing ſo eligible as filence and ſubmiſſion to thoſe meafares 
which they could not oppoſe with any profpect of ſucceſs. They had no other 
. objection. to the ſucceſſion in the houſe-of Hanover, but the fear of ſeeing the 
Whig faction once more predominant : yet they were not without hope that 
their new ſovereign, who was reputed a prince of ſagacity and experience, 
would cultivate and conciliate the affection of the Tories, who were the land- 
holders and proprietors of the kingdom, rather than declare himſelf the head 
of a faction which leaned for ſupport on thoſe who were enemies to the church 
and monarchy, on the bank and the -monied-intereſt, raiſed upon uſury and 
; maintained by corruption. In a word, the Whigs were elated and overbearing; 
che Tories. abaſhed and humble; the Jacobites eager, * and alarmed 
= | at a juncture which with reſpect to them was truly critical. 
: 8 II. The queen; had no Jooner refighed her laſt breath, than the privy- 
_ eouncil met, and che archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord chancellor, and the 
Hanoverian refident Kreyenberg, produced the three inſtruments in W 
5 or 
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elector of Brunſwick had nominated the perfons * to be added as lords juſtices 
to the ſeven great officers of the realm. Orders were immediately ifſued for 
proclaiming king, George, in England, Scotland, and Treland. The regency 
appointed theearl of Dorſet to carry to Hanover the intimation of his majeſty's 
acceſſion, and attend him in his journey to England. They ſent the general 
Officers in Whom chey could confide, to their reſpeftive poſts; they reinforeed 
the garriſan of Portſmouth; and appointed Mr. Addiſon their ſecretary; white 
Bolingbroke was obliged to ſtand at the door of the council-chamber with his 
bag and papers, and underwent every ſpecies of mortification. Onthe whole, 
king George aſcended the throne of Great Britain in the fifty-hifth year of his 
ge, Without the leaſt oppoſition, tumult, or gn of popular 1 
he unprejudiced part of the nation was now fully perſuaded that no deſi 
had ever been concerted by queen Anne and her miniftry in favour of the 


pretender. The mayor of Oxford received a letter, requiring him to proclaim 


the pretender. This being communicated to the vice-chancellor,” a copy of it 
was immediately tranſmitted to Mr. fecretary Bromley, member of parliament 
for the univerſity ; and the vice-chancellor offered a reward of one hundred 
pounds te any perſon who ſhould diſcover the author. Tt was either the production 
of ſome lunatic, or a weak contrivance to fix an odium on that venerable body. 
$ III. The parliament having affembled, purfuant to the act which regulated 
the ſucceſſion, the lord chancellor, on the fifth day of Auguſt, made a ſpeech 
to both houſes in the name of the regency. He told them, that the privy- 
council, appointed by the elector of Brunſwick, had proclaimed” that prince 
under the name of king George, as the lawful and rightful fovereign of theſe 
kingdoms, and that they had taken the neceffary care to maintain the public 
peace. He obſerved, that the ſeveral branches of the public revenue were ex- 
pired by the demiſe of her late majeſty ; and recommended to the commons 
the making ſuch proviſion in that refpe& as might be requiſite to ſupport the 
honour and dignity of the crown. e-likewtſe expreſſed his hope, 115 they 
would not be wanting in any thing that might conduce to the eſtablifhi 
and advancing of the public credit. Both houſes immediately agreed to ad- 
dreffes, containing the warmeſt expreſſions of duty and affection to their new 
ſovereign, who did not fail ts return ſuch anſwers as were very agreeable tothe 
parliament of Great Britain, In the mean time, the lower houſe prepared and 
Paſſed a bill, granting to his majeſty the Tame civil- liſt which the queen had en- 
joyed; with additional clauſes for the payment of arrears due to the troops of 
Hanover, which had been in the ſervice of Great Britain; and for a reward 
of one hundred thouſand pounds, to be payed by the treaſury to any perſon 
who ſhould apprehend the pretender in landing, or in attempting to land in any 
part of the Britiſh dominions. Mr. Craggs, who had been diſpatched to Ha- 
nover before the queen died, returning on the thirteenth day of Auguſt, with 
letters from the king to the regency, they went to the houſe of peers; ànd the 
chancellor, in another ſpeech to both houſes, intimated his maſeſty's great fa- 
tis faction in the loyalty and affection whiCh his people had univerfatly exprefitd 
at his acceſſion. Other addrefles were voted on this occaſion. The commons 
+> oi were kes of Shrew „ So- noleſey, Carlile, Notti ham, Ahi | 
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finiſhed the bill for the civil-liſt, and one for making ſome alterations in an act 
for a ſtate lottery, which received the royal aſſent from the lords juſtices. Then 
che parliament was proroguſe . | 
IV. Mr. Prior having notified the queen's death to the court of Verſailles, 
Lewis declared, that he would inviolably maintain the'treaty of peace con- 


_ cluded at Utrecht, particularly with relation to the ſettlement of the Britiſh 


crown in the houſe; of Hanover. The earl of Strafford having ſignified the 
ſame event to the ſtates of Holland; and the reſident of Hanover having 
preſented them with a letter, in which his maſter claimed the performance o 

their guaranty, they reſolved to perform their engagements, and congratulated 
his electoral highneſs on his acceſſion to the throne of Great Britain. They 
invited him to paſs through their dominions; and aſſured him that his intereſts 
were as dear to them as their own. The chevalier de St. George no ſooner re- 
ceived the news of the queen's death, than he poſted to Verfilles where he 
was given to underſtand, that the king of France expected he ſhould quit his 
territories immediately; and he was accordingly obliged to return to Lor- 
rain. By this time Mr. Murray had arrived in England from Hanover, with 


| Jas that the king had deferred his departure for ſome days. He brought 
Of 


ers to the regency to prepare a patent for creating the prince-royal, prince 


of Wales; and for removing lord Bolingbroke from his poſt of ſecretary, The 


ſeals: were taken from this miniſter by the dukes of Shrewſbury and Somerſet, 


and lord Cowper, who at the ſame time ſealed up all the doors of his office. 


-$ V. King George having veſted the government of his German dominions 
in a council, headed by his brother prince Erneſt, ſet out with the electoral prince 


from Herenhauſen on the thirty - firſt day of Auguſt; and in five days arrived at 


the Hague, where he conferred with the ſtates-· general. On the ſixteenth day of 
September he embarked at Orange-Polder, under convoy of an Engliſh and 


Dutch ſquadron, commanded by the earl of Berkeley; and next day arrived at the 
Hope. In the afternoon the yacht ſailed up the river; and his majeſty, with _ 


the prince, were landed from a barge at Greenwich, about ſix in the evening. 
There he was received by the duke of Northumberland, captain of the life- 
guard, and the lords of the regency. From the landing- place he walked to 
his houſe in the Park, accompanied by a great number of the nobility, and 
other perſons of diſtinction, who had the honour to kiſs his hand, as they ap · 
roached. When he retired to his bed- chamber, he ſent for thoſe of the no- 
bility who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their zeal for his ſucceſſion : but the 
duke of Ormond, the lord chancellor, and lord Trevor, were not of the num- 
ber. Next morning, the earl of Oxford preſented himſelf with an air of con- 
fidence, as if he had expected to receive ſome particular mark of his majeſty's 
favour. . But he had the mortification to remain a conſiderable time undiſtin- 
guiſhed, among the croud ; and then was permitted to Kiſs the king's hand, 
without being honoured with any other notice. On the other hand, his ma- 
jeſty expreſſed uncommon regard for the duke of Marlborough, who had lately 
arrived in England, as well as for all the leaders of the Whig party. IC 
VI. It was the misfortune of this prince, as well as a very great prejudice - 


do the nation, that he had been miſled into ſtrong prepoſſeſſions 1 the 
| h 


Tories, / who: conſtituted ſuch a "conſiderable part of his ſubjects. They. were 


now excluded from all ſhare of the royal favour, which Was wholly engroſſed 
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by their enemies; and theſe early marks of averſion,” which he was at no pains 
to conceal, alienated the minds of many from his perſon and government, 
who would otherwiſe; have ſerved him with fidelity and affection. An inſtan- 
taneous and total change was effected in all offices of honour and advantage. 
The duke of Ormond as diſmiſſed from his command, which the king re- 
ſtored to the duke of Marlborough, whom he likewiſe appointed colonel of 
the firſt regiment of foot- guards, and maſter of the ordnance. The great 
ſeal was given to lord Cowper; the privy- ſeal to the earl of Wharton; the 
government of Ireland to the earl of Sunderland. The duke of Devonſhire 
was made ſteward, of the houſhold; lord Townſhend and Mr. Stanhope” were 


appointed ſecretaries of ſtate: the poſt of ſecretary for Scotland was beſtowed 


upon the duke of Montroſe. The duke of Somerſet was conſtituted maſter of 
the horſe ; the duke of St, Alban's captain of the band of penſioners ;/ and the 
duke of Argyle commander in chief of the forces in Scotland. Mr. Pulteney 
became ſecretary at war; and Mr. Walpole, who had already undertaken to 
manage the houſe of commons, was gratified with the double place of pay- 
maſter to the army and to Chelſea-hoſpital. A new privy- council was ap- 
pointed, and the earl of Nottingham declared preſident: but all affairs of 
conſequence were concerted by a cabinet- council or junto, compoſed of the duke 
of Marlborough, the earls of Nottingham and Sunderland, the lords Hallifax, 
Townſhend, Somers, and general Stanhope. The regency had already re- 
moved Sir Conſtantine Phipps and the archbiſhop of Armagh from the om̃ce of 


lords juſtices in Ireland, and filled their places in the regency of that kingdom 
with the archbiſhop of Dublin and the earl of Kildare. Allan Broderiek was 


appointed chancellor; another privy-council was formed, and the duke of 


Ormond was named as one of the members. The treaſury and admiralty were 
put into commiſſion ,, all the governments were changed; and, in a word, 
the whole nation was delivered into the hands of the Whigs: At the ſame 
time, the prince-royal was declared prince of Wales, and took his place in un- 


cil. The king was congratulated on his acceſſion in addreſſes from the two 


univerſities, and all the cities and corporations of the kingdom. He expreſſe 
particular ſatisfaction at theſe expreſſions of loyalty and affection. He de- 


_ clared in council, his firm purpoſe to ſupport and maintain the churches of 


England and Scotland as they were by law eſtabliſhed. This he was of opi- 
nion might be effectually done without impairing the toleration allowed by laiw © 
to proteſtant diſſenters, and ſo. neceſſary to the trade and riches of the king- 


dom: and he moreover aſſured them, he would earneſtly endeavour to render 
property ſecure ; the good effects of which were no where fo clearly ſeen às in 
this happy nation. Before the coronation he created ſome new peers, and others 


were promoted to higher titles“. On the twentieth day of October he was 
crowned in Weſtminſter with the uſual ſolemnity, at which the earl of Oxford 


| * James lord Chandois was created earl of | viſcount Ca n in Ireland, den dae 
Caernarvon; Lewis lord Rockingham, earl of Bennet lord Sherard in Ireland, baron of Har- 
that name; Charles lord Oſſulton, earl of Tan- borough; Gervaſe lord Pierrepoint in Ireland, 


kerville; Charles lord Hallifax, earl of Hallifax ; baron Pierrepoint in the county of Bucks; Henry _ 


Heneage lord Guernſey, earl of Aylesford; John Boyle, baron of Carleton, in the county of Vork; 
lord Hervey, earl of Briſtol; Thomas lord Pel- Sir Richard Temple, baron of Cobham ; Henry 
ham, earl of Clare; and Henry earl of Tho- Lord Paget, earl of Uxbridge. 
mond, in Ireland, viſcount Tadcaſter; James 
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and lord Bolingbroke aſſiſtec . On that very day, the univerſity of Oxford, 
in full convocation, unanimouſly conferred the degree of doctor of civil law 
on Sir Conſtantine Phipps, with particular marks wx 

the French king was ſaid to protract the demolition of Dunkirk, Mr. Prior re- 
ceived orders to preſent a memorial to haſten this work, and to prevent the 
canal of Mardyke from being finiſhed. The anſwer which he received being 
deemed equivocal, this miniſter was recalled, and the earl of Stait appointed 
ambaſlador to the court of France, where he proſecuted this affair with un- 
common vigour. About the ſame time, general Cadogan was ſent as pleni- 
potentiary to Antwerp, to aſſiſt at the barrier-treaty, there negotiated between 
the emperor and the ſtates- general. : 'F 

_ VII. Mean while, the number of the malcontents in England was con- 
ſiderably increaſed; by the king's attachment to the Whig faction. The cla» 
mour of the church's being in danger was revived : jealouſies were excited, 
ſeditious libels diſperſed and dangerous tumults raiſed in diferent parts ef 
the kingdom. Birmingham, Briſtol, Chippenham, Norwich, and Reading, 
were filled with licentious riot. The party-cry was, Down with the Whigs. 
<< Sacheverel for ever.“ Many gentlemen of the Whig faction were abuſed ; 
magiſtrates in towns, and juſtices in the country, were reviled and inſulted by 
the populace in the execution of their office. The pretender took this appor- 
tunity to tranſmit, by the French mail, copies of a printed manifeſto, to: the 
dukes of Shrewſbury, Marlborough, Argyle, and other noblemen of the firſt 
diſtinction. In this declaration, he mentioned the good intentions of his fiſter 
towards him, which were prevented. by her deplorable death. He obſerved, 
that his people, inſtead of doing him and themſelves juſtice, had proclaimed 
for their king a foreign prince, contrary to the fundamental and inconteſtable 
laws of hereditary right, which their pretended acts of ſettlement could. never 
abrogate. Theſe papers being delivered to the ſecretaries. of ſtate, the king 
refuſed an audience to the marquis de Lamberti, miniſter from the duke of 


Lorrain, on the ſuppoſition that this manifeſts could not have been prepared 


or tranſmitted without the knowledge and countenance of his maſter. The mar- 
quis having communicated this circumſtance to the duke, that prince abſolutely 
denied his having been privy to the tranſaction, and declared that the chevalier de 
St. George came into Lorrain by the directions of the French king, whom the 
duke could not diſoblige without expoſing his territories to invaſion, - Notwith- 
ſtanding this apology, the marquis was given to underſtand, that he could not 
be admitted to an audience until the pretender ſhould be removed from the do · 
minions of his maſter; he therefore quitted the kingdom without further heſi- 
tation. Religion was ſtill mingled in all political duputes. The high-church- 
men complained that impiety and hereſy daily gained ground, from the con- 
nivance, or at leaſt the ſupine negligence, of the Whig prelates. The lower 
houſe of convocation had, before the queen's death, declared that a book pu- 
bliſhed by Dr. Samuel Clarke, under the title of The ſeripture-doctrine of 
the Trinity,“ contained aſſertions contrary to the catholic faith. They ſent 
up extracts from this performance to the biſhops; and the doctor wrote an 


daughters the princeſſes Anne and Amelia. | . . | 
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anſwer to their objections. He was prevailed upon to write.an.apology, which 
he preſented to the upper houſe; but ending it might be publiſhed ſe- 
parately, and miſunderſtood. be afte delivered an explanation to the biſhop 
of London. This was ſatisfactory to the biſhops; but the lower houſe reſolved, 
that it was no recantation of his heretical aſſertions. The diſputes about the 
Trinity increaſing, the archbiſhops and biſhops received directions, which were 
publiſhed, for preſerving unity in the church, the purity of the chriſtian faith 
concerning the holy Trinity; and for maintaining the peace and quiet of the 
ſtate. By theſe every preacher was reſtricted from delivering any other doctrine 
than what is contained in the holy ſcriptures with reſpect to the Trinity; and 
from intermeddling in any affairs of ſtate or government. The like prohibi- 
tion was extended to thoſe who ſhould write, harrangue, or diſpute, on the 
fame ſubjects. | 71s, 1 
$ VIII. The parliament being diſſolved, another was called by a very ex- 

traordinary proclamation, in which the king complained of the evil deſigns of 
men diſaffected to his ſucceſſion; and of their having miſrepreſented his con- 
duct and principles. He mentioned the perplexity of public affairs, the in- 
terruption of commerce, and the heavy debts of the nation. He expreſſed 
his hope that his loving ſubjects would ſend up to parliament the fitteſt perſons 
to redrefs the preſent diſorders; and that, in the elections, they would have 
a particular regard to ſuch as had expreſſed a firm attachment to the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion when it was in danger. It does not appear that the proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion was ever in danger. How then was this declaration to be interpreted? 
People in general conſtrued it into a deſign to maintain party - diſtinctions, and 
encourage the Whigs to the full exertion of their influence in the elections; 
into a renunciation of the Tories, and the firſt flaſh of that vengeance which 
afterwards was ſeen to burſt upon the heads of the late miniſtry. When the 
earl of Strafford returned from Holland, all his papers were ſeized by an order 
from the ſecretary's oſfice. Mr, Prior was recalled from France, and promiſed 

to diſcover all he knew relating to the conduct of Oxford's adminiſtration. 
Uncommon vigour was exerted on both ſides in the elections; but, by dint of 
the monied- intereſt, which prevailed in moſt of the corporations through the 
kingdom, and the countenance of the miniſtry, which will always have weight 
with needy and venal electors, a great majority of Whigs was returned both 
in En land and Scotland. r Frey 6 | 1.314 3 

$ IX. When this new parliament aſſembled on the ſeventeenth day of Marel 

at Weſtminfter, Mr. Spencer Compton was choſen ſpeaker of the commons. On 
the twenty-firſt day of the month, the king appeared in the houſe. of lords, 
and delivered to the chancellor a written ſpeech, which was read in preſence of 
both houſes. His majeſty thanked. his faithful and loving ſubjects for that 
zeal and firmneſs they had ſhewn in defence of the proteſtant ſucceſſion, againſt 
all the open and ſecret practices which had been uſed to defeat it. He told 
them, that ſome conditions of the peace, eſſential to the ſecurity and trade of 
Great Britain, were not yet duly executed; and that the performance of the 
whole might be looked upon as precarious, until defenſive alliances-ſhould 
be formed to guaranty the preſent treaties. He obſerved, that the pretender 
boaſted of the aſſiſtance he expected in England, to repair. his former diſap- 

pointments: that great part of the national trade was rendered impracticable: 
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that the public debts were ſurpriſingly increaſed, even fince the fatal ceſſation. 


of arms. He gave the commons to underſtand, that the branches of the re- 
venue formerly granted for the ſupport of the civil government, were ſo far 
encumbered and alienated, that the produce of the funds which remained, 


and had been granted to him, would fall ſhort of what was at firſt deſigned 


for maintaining the honour and of the crown: that as it was his and 
their happineſs to ſee a prince of Wales who might in due time ſucceed him on 
the throne; and to ſee him bleſſed with many children; theſe circumſtances 
would naturally occaſion an expence to which the nation had not been for 
many years accuſtomed; and therefore he did not doubt but they would think 


of it with that affection which he had reaſon to hope from his commons. He 


deſired that no unhappy diviſions of parties might divert them from purſuing 
the common intereſt of their country. He declared that the eſtabliſhed con- 
ſtitution in church and ſtate ſhould be the rule of his government; and that the 
happineſs, eaſe, and proſperity, of his people, ſhould be the chief care of his 
life. He concluded with expreſſing his confidence, that with their aſſiſtance, 
he ſhould diſappoint the deſigns of thoſe who would deprive him of that bleſ- 


ſing which he moſt valued, the affection of his people. 


JS X. Speeches, ſuggeſted by a vindictive miniſtry, better became the leader 
of an incenſed party, than the father and ſovereign of a divided people. 


This portended meaſures which it was the intereſt of the crown to avoid, 


and ſuited the temper of the majority in both houſes, which breathed nothing 
but deſtruction to their political adverſaries. The lords, in their addreſs of 
thanks, profeſſed their hope that his majeſty, aſſiſted by the parliament, would 


be able to recover the reputation of the kingdom in foreign parts, the loſs of 


which they hoped to convince the world by their actions, was by no means to be 
imputed to the nation in general. The Tories ſaid this was an invidious reflec- 


tion, calculated to miſlead and inflame the people; for the reputation of the 


kingdom had never been ſo high as at this very juncture. The commons pre- 
tended aſtoniſhment to find that any conditions of the late peace ſhonld not yet 
be duly executed; and that care was not taken to form ſuch alliances as might 


have rendered the peace not precarious. They declared their reſolution to 


inquire into theſe fatal miſcarriages ; to trace out thoſe meaſures whereon the 
pretender placed his hopes, and bring the authors of them to condign'puniſh- 


ment. Theſe addreſſes were not voted without oppoſition. In the houſe of 


lords, the dukes of Buckingham and Shrewſbury, the earl of Angleſey, the 
archbiſhop of York, and other peers both ſecular and eccleſiaſtical, obſerved, 
that their addreſs was injurious to the late queen's memory, and would ſerve 


only to increaſe thoſe unhappy diviſions that diſtracted the kingdom. In the 


lower houſe, Sir William Wyndham, Mr. Bromley, Mr. Shippen, general Roſs, 
Sir William Whitelock, and other members, took exceptions to paſſages of 


the ſame nature, in the addreſs which the commons had prepared. They were 


anſwered by Mr. Walpole, Mr. Pulteney, and Mr. ſecretary Stanhope, who 
took occaſion to declare, that notwithſtanding the endeavours which had been 
uſed to prevent a diſcovery of the late miſmanagements, by conveying away 


ſeveral papers from the ſecretary's office; yet the government had ſufficient 


evidence left, to prove the late miniſtry the moſt corrupt that ever ſat at the 


helm: that thoſe matters would ſoon be layed before the houſe, when it would 


- -appear, 
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appear, that a certain Engliſh general had acted in concert with, if not re- 
ceived orders from, marechal de Villars. Lord Bolingbroke, who had hitherto 
appeared in public, as uſual, with great ſerenity, and ſpoke in the houſe of 
ords with great freedom and confidence, thought it was now high time to con- 
ſult his perſonal ſafety, He accordingly withdrew to the continent, leaving a 
letter which was afterwards printed in his juſtification. * In this paper he de- 


clared he had received certain and repeated informations that a reſolution was Bolingbroke, 
taken to purſue him to the ſcaffold : that if there had been the leaſt reaſon to Voltaire. 


hope for a fair and open trial, after having been already prejudged unheard, 
by the two houſes of parliament, he ſhould not have declined the ſtricteſt ex- 
amination. He challenged the moſt inveterate of his enemies to produce any 
one inſtance of criminal correſpondence, or the leaſt corruption in any part of 
the adminiſtration in which he was concerned. He faid, if his zeal for the 
honour and dignity of his royal miſtreſs, and the true intereſt of his country, 
had any where tranſported him to let flip a warm and unguarded expreſſion, he 
hoped the moſt favourable interpretation would be put upon it. He affirmed 
that he had ſerved her majeſty faithfully and dutifully, in that eſpecially 
which ſhe had moſt at heart, relieving her people from a bloody and expen- 
ſive war; and that he had always been too much an Engliſhman to ſacrifice 
the intereſt of his country to any foreign ally whatſoever. 
$ XI. In the midſt of 
were not wanting to eſpouſe their cauſe in the face of oppoſition ; and even in 
ſome addreſſes to the king, their conduct was juſtified. Nay, ſome individuals 
had courage enough to attack the preſent adminiſtration. When a motion 
was made in the houſe of commons, to conſider the king's proclamation for 
calling a new parliament, Sir William Whitelocke, member for the univerſity of 
Oxford, boldly declared it was unprecedented and unwarrantable. Being called 
upon to explain himſelf, he made an apology. Nevertheleſs, Sir William riſing 
up, ſaid the proclamation was not only unprecedented and unwarrantable, but even 
of dangerous conſequence to the very being of parliaments. When challenged 
to jultiß his charge, he obſerved, that every member was free to ſpeak his 
thoughts. Some exclaimed, The Tower, the Tower.” A warm debate 
enſued: Sir William being ordered to withdraw, was accompanied by one 
hundred and twenty-nine members; and, thoſe who remained in the houſe 
reſolved, That he ſhould be reprimanded by the ſpeaker. He was accordingly re- 
buked for having preſumed to reflect on his majeſty's proclamation ; and made 
an unwarrantable uſe of the freedom of ſpeech granted by his majeſty. Sir William 
ſaid, he was not conſcious of having offered any indignity to his majeſty, or of 
having been guilty of a breach of privilege : that he acquieſced in the deter- 
' mination of the houſe ; but had no thanks to give to thoſe gentlemen, who, 
under pretence of lenity, had ſubjected him to this cenſure. | | 
S8 $ XII. On the ninth day of April general Stanhope delivered to the houſe of 
commons fourteen volumes, conſiſting of all the papers relating to the late nego- 
tiations of peace and commerce, as well as ro the ceſſation of arms; and moved, 
that they might be referred to a ſelect committee of twenty perſons, who ſhould di- 
geſt the ſubſtance of them under proper heads, and report them, with their obſerva- 
tions, to the houſe. One more was added to the number of this ſecret committee, 
which was choſen by ballot; and met that ſame evening. Robert Walpole, 
245 4 | EE | original 
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original chairman, bed, Yogi ill, was ſucceeded in that place by Mr. Stan- 
hope. The whole number was ſubdivided into three committees : to each a 
certain number of books was allotted 2 they carried on the inquiry with 

this meaſure was taken Dr. Gilbert 

urnet biſhop of Sarum died of a pleuritic fever, in the ſeventy- ſecond year of 
his age; and immediately after the committee had begun to act, the Whig party 
loſt one of their warmeſt champions, by the death of the marquis of Wharton, 
a nobleman poſſeſſed of happy talents for the cabinet, the ſenate, and the com- 
mon ſcenes of life; talents, which a life of pleaſure and libertiniſm did not pre- 
vent him from employing with ſurpriſing vigour and application. The com- 
mittee of the lower houſe taking the civil lift into conſideration, examined ſeveral 
papers 1 to that revenue. The Tories obſerved, that from the ſeven 


hundred thouſand pounds granted annually to king William, the ſum of fifty 


thouſand pounds was allotted to the late queen when princeſs of Denmark; 
twenty thouſand pounds to the duke of Glouceſter and twice that ſum as a dowry 
to James's, queen: that near two hundred thouſand pounds had been yearly 
deducted from the revenues of the late queen's civil liſt, and applied to other 
uſes; notwithſtanding which deduction, ſhe had honourably maintained her 
family, and ſupported the dignity of the crown. In the courſe of the debate 
ſome warm altercation paſſed between lord Guernſey and one of the mem- 
bers, who affitmed, that the late miniſtry had uſed the Whigs, and, indeed, 
the whole nation, in ſuch a manner, that nothing they ſhonld ſuffer could be 
deemed a hardſhip. At length, the houſe agreed, that the ſum of ſeven 
hundred thouſand pounds clear ſhould be granted for the civil-lift during his 
majeſty*s life. A motion being made for an addreſs againſt penſions, it was 
oppoſed by Mr. Walpole, and over-ruled by the majority: and the lords paſſed 


the bill for regulating the land-forces, with ſome amendments. 


XIII. On the eighteenth day of May Sir John Norris failed with'a ſtron, 
ſquadron to the Baltic, in order to protect the commerce of the nation, which 
had fuffered from the king of Sweden, who cauſed all ſhips trading to thoſe parts 
to be ſeized and confiſcated. That prince had rejected the treaty of neutrali 

concerted by the allies for the ſecurity of the empire; and conſidered the Engliſh, 
and Dutch as his enemies. The miniſters of England and the ſtates-general 


had preſented memorials to the regency of Sweden ; but finding no redreſs, 


they reſolved to protect their trade by force of arms. After the Swediſh gene- 
ral Steenbock and his army were made priſoners, count Wellen concluded a 
treaty with the adminiſtrator of Holſtein-Gottorp, by which the towns of Stetin 
and Wiſmar were ſequeſtered into the hands of the king of Pruſſia ; and the 
adminiſtrator engaged to ſecure them and all the reſt of Swediſh Pomerania, 
from the Poles and Muſcovites; but, as the governor of Pomerania refuſed to 


comply with this treaty, thoſe allies marched into the province, ſubdued the 


iſland of Rugen, and obliged Stetin to ſurrender. Then the governor conſented 
to the ſequeſtration, and payed to the Poles and Muſcovites four hundred thous» 
ſand rix-dollars, to comp} them for the expence of the ſiege. The King of 
Sweden returning from Turkey, rejected the treaty of ſequeſtration, and inſiſted 
upon Stetin's being reſtored, without his repaying the money. As this monarch 
likewiſe threatened to invade the electorate of Saxony, and chaſtiſe his falſe - 
friends; king George, for the ſecurity of his German dominions, concluded a 

2 treaty 
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creaty with the king of Denmark; by-which the dutchies of Bremen and Verden, 
which had- been taken from the Swede in his abſence, were made over to his 
Britannic majeſty, on condition that he ſhould immediately declare war againſt 


Sweden. Accordingly he took poſſeſſion of the dutchies in October; pub- 


liſhed a declaration of war againſt Charles in his German dominions; and de- 
tached ſix thouſand Hanoverians to join the Danes and Pruſſians in Pomera- 
nia. Theſe allies reduced the iſlands of Rugen and Uledon, and attacked the 
towns of Wiſmar and Stralſund, from which laſt place Charles was o to 
retire in a veſſel to A — . 8 — — 
N ſed to paſs the Sound upon the ice, and attac but was diſ- 
— by ſudden thaw. ; Nevertheleſs, he refuſed to — to Stockholm, 
which he had not ſeen for ſixteen years; but remained at Carleſcroon, in order 
to haſten his fleet for the relief of Wiſmar. 5 24 

$ XIV. The ſpirit of diſcontent and diſaffection ſeemed to gain ground every 
day in England. Notwithſtanding proclamations againſt riots, and orders of 


the juſtices for maintaining the peace, repeated tumults were raiſed by the mal- 


contents in the cities of London and : Weſtminſter. Thoſe who celebrated the 
anniverſary of the king's birth-day with the uſual marks of joy and feſtivity, 
were inſulted by the populace ; but, next day, which was the anniverſary of the 
reſtoration, the whole city was lighted up with bonfires and illuminations, and 
ecchoed with the ſound of mirth and tumultuous rejoicing. - The people even 
obliged the life-guards who patroled through the ſtreets, to join in the cry of 
“High church and Ormond !” and in Smithfield they burned a picture of king 
William. Thirty perſons were impriſoned for being concerned in theſe riots. 
One Bournois, a ſchoolmaſter, who affirmed that king George had no right to 
the crown, was tried and ſcourged through the city, with ſuch ſeverity, that in 
a few days he expired in the utmoſt torture. A frivolous incident ſerved to increaſe 
the popular ferment. The ſhirts allowed to the firſt regiment of guards, com- 
manded by the duke of Marlborough, were ſo coarſe, that the ſoldiers could 
hardly be perſuaded to wear them. Some were thrown into the king's and duke 
of Marlborough's gardens. A detachment, in marching through the city, 
ced them to the view of the ſhopkeepers and paſſengers, exclaiming, 

“ Theſe are the Hanover ſhirts.” The court being informed of this clamour, 
ordered thoſe new ſhirts to be burned immediately; but even this ſacrifice, and 
an advertiſement publiſhed by the duke of Marlborough in his own vindication, 
did not acquit that general of a ſuſpicion that he was concerned in this mean 
ſpecies of peculation. A reward of fifty pounds was. offered by the govern- 
ment to any perſon that would diſcover one captain Wight, who, by an inter- 
cepted letter, appeared to be diſaffected to king George; and Mr. George 
Jeffries was ſeized at Dublin with a packet directed to Dr. Jonathan Swift, 
dean of St. Patrick's. Several treaſonable papers being found in this packot, 
vVere tranſmitted to England: Jeffries was obliged to give bail for his appear- 

ance; and Swift thought proper to abſcond. | 0rlogagrat nsr 

SXV. The houſe of lords, to demonſtrate their abhorrence of all who 
ſhould engage in confpiracies againſt their ſovereign, rejected with indignation 
a petition. preſented to them, in behalf of Blackburn, - Caffils, Bernarde, 


Meldrum, and Chambers, who had hitherto continued priſoners, for having 


conſpired againſt the life of king William. On the ninth day of June, Mr. 
/ Walpole, 
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Malpole, as chairman of the ſecret committee, declared to the houſe of commons, 
that the report was ready; and in the mean time moved; That a warrant might 
be iſſued by Mr. Speaker for apprehending ſeveral perſons, particularly Mr. 
Matthew Prior and Mr. Thomas Harley, who being in the houſe, were imme- 
diately taken into cuſtody. Then he read the eee 
rent heads: the clandeſtine negotiation with monſieur Menager: the extraordi- 
nary meaſures purſued to form the congreſs at Utrecht: the trifling of the 
French plenipotentiaries, by the connivance of the Britiſh miniſters: the nego- 
tiation about the renunciation of the Spaniſi monarchy: the fatal ſaſpenſion of 
arms : the ſeiaure of Ghent and Bruges, in order to diſtreſs the allies and favour 
the French: the duke of Ormond's acting in concert with the French general: 
the lord Bolingbroke's journey to France to negotiate a ſeparate peace: Mr. 
Prior's and the duke of Shrewſbury's negotiations in France: the precipitate 
' concluſion” of the peace at Utrecht. The report being recited, Sir Thomas 
Hanmer moved, That the conſideration: of it ſhould be adjourned to a certain 
day: and, that in the mean time the report ſhould be preſented for the peruſal 
of the members: he was ſeconded by the Tories; a debate enſued; and the 
motion was rejected by a great majority. 5 
S XVI. This point being gained, Mr. Walpole impeached Henry lord viſ- 
count Bolingbroke of high-rreaſon, and other high crimes and miſdemeanours. 
Mr. Hungerford declared his opinion, that nothing mentioned in the report, 
in relation to lord Bolingbroke, amounted to high-treaſon ; and general Roſs 
expreſſed the ſame ſentiment. Then lord Coningſby ſtanding up, The wor- 
« thy chairman (ſaid he) has impeached the hand, but I impeach the head: 
* tis has impeached the clerk, and I, the juſtice : he has impeached the ſcholar, 
and I, the maſter. ' I impeach Robert earl of Oxford and earl Mortimer, of 
c high-treaſon, and other crimes and miſdemeanours.” Mr. auditor Harley, 
the earl's brother, ſpoke in vindication of that miniſter. . He affirmed he had 
done nothing but by the immediate command of his ſovereign : that the peace 
was a good peace, and approved as ſuch by two parliaments : and, that the 
facts charged to him in the report, amounted only to miſdemeanours. Mr. au- 
ditor Foley, the earl's brother-in-law, made a ſpeech to the ſame purpoſe: Sir 
Joſeph Jekyll, a ſtaunch Whig, and member of the ſecret committee, expreſſed 
his doubt, whether they had ſufficient matter or evidence to impeach the earl 
of high · treaſon. Nevertheleſs, the houſe reſolved to impeach him, without a 
. diviſion; - When he appeared in the houſe of lords next day, he found himſelf 
avoided by his brother peers, as infectious; and retired with ſigns of confuſion. 
Prior and Harley having been examined by ſuch of the commuttee as were juſ- 
tices of the peace for Middleſex, Mr. Walpole informed the houſe, that mat- 
ters of ſuch importance appeared in Prior's examination, that he was directed 
to move them fr that member's being cloſely confined. He was accordingly 
| cut off from all communication. On the twenty-firſt day of June Mr. ſecretary 
| Stanhope impeached James duke of Ormond of high-treaſon, and other high 
crimes and miſdemeanours. Mr. Archibald Hutchinſon, one of the commil- 
ſioners of trade, ſpoke in favour of the duke. He expatiated on his noble birth 
and qualifications ; he enumerated the great ſervices performed to the crown and 
nation by his grace and his anceſtors: he obſerved, that in the whole courſe of his 
late conduct, he had only obeyed the queen's commands; and affirmed, that mu 
| | the 
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affection for his l as well as of perſonal courage: that he had gene- 


re loſt upon the other Lee which they 


a furious ſpirit of revenge, and that he could not expect the benefit of an im- 
partial * conſulted his own ſafety by withdrawing himſelf from the king- 
dom. On the twenty - ſecond day of June the earl of Strafford was likewiſe im- 
peached by Mr. Aiſlaby, for having adyiſed the fatal ſuſpenſion of arms, and 
the ſeizing of Ghent and Bruges; and, for haying treated the moſt ſerene houſe of 
Hanover with inſolence and contempt. . He was. alſo: defended by his friends, 
but overpowered. by his enemies. i ig be ele oe e 
XVII. When the articles nt the earl of Oxford were read in the houſe, 
a warm debate aroſe upon the eleventh, by which he, was charged with having 
adviſed, the French king in what manner Tournay might be gained from the 
ſtates general. The queſtion, bein gut, Whether this article amounted to high- 
treaſon? Sir Robert Raymond, formerly ſollicitor- general, maintained the ne- 
gative, and was 99 not only by Sir William Wyndham and the Tories, 
but alſo by Sir Joſeph Jekyll, who ſaid, it was ever his principle to do juſtice to 
every body from the higheſt to the loweſt; and, that it was the duty of an ho- 
neſt man never to act by a ſpirit af party: that he hoped he might pretend to have 
ſome. knowledge of the laws of the Kingdom; and would not ſcruple to declare, 
that in his judgment, the charge in queſtion did not amount to high - treaſon. 
Mr. Walpole, anſwered with great warmth, that there were ſeveral perſons both 
in and out of the committee, who did not in the leaſt yield to that member in 
point of honeſty; and who. were ſuperior to him in the knowledge of the laws, yet 
were ſatisfied, that the charge ſpecified in the eleyenth article amounted to high- 


treaſon, Thus poing De decided againſt the earl, and the other articles ap- 
0 


proved by the houſe, the lord Coninglby, attended by the Whig members, im- 
peached. be earl of Oxford at the bar of the hguſe of lords, demanding, at the 


ſame time, that he might be ſequeſtered from parliament, and committed to 


ſafe cuſtody. A motion was made, that the conſideration of the articles might 
be adjourned. After a ſhort debate the articles were read: then the Tory lords 
moved, that the judges might be conſulted. This, motion being rejected, an- 
other was made, that the earl mould be committed to ſafe cuſtody : this occa- 
ſioned another debate, in which he himſelf ſpoke to the following purpole : 
10 ee een 
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| THE HISTORY Book IX. 
the peace: that the nation wanted a peace, he faid, no body would deny: that 
the conditions of this peace were as good as could be expected, confidering the 
hackwardngls and rejuftancy which ſome of the allies ſheved to come into the 

n's meaſures: that the peace was approved by two ſuceceffive parliaments”: 
ha had no ſhare in the affair of Tournay, which was wholly tranſacted by 
that unfortunate nobteman who had thought fit to ſtep afide : that, for his own 
part, he always acted by the immediate directions and commands of the late 
queen, without offending againft any known law; and being juſtified by his own 

cience, was unconcerned for the life of an infignificant old man: that, if mi- 
niſtets of ſtate, acting by the immediate commands” of their ſovereign, are 
afterwards to be made accountable for their 8 it might one day or 
other be the caſe with all the members of that auguſt affembly : that he did 
not doubt their 2 out of regard to themſelves, would give him an equi- 
table hearing: and, that in the proſecution of the inquiry it would appear, he 
had merited not only the indulgence, but even the favour-of this government. 

« My lords {ſaid he) I am now to take BY leave of your lordſhi „and of this 
5s for ever. I ſhall lay down my life with pleaſure 


& honourable houſe, | wap. LT | 
e in a cauſe fayoured by my late dear. royal miſtreſs. When T conſider that 


«.] am to be judged by the juſtice, honour, and virtue of my peers, I ſhall ac- 
« quieſce, and retire with great content: and, my lords, God's will be done.“ 
The duke of Shrewſbury having acquainted the houſe, that the earl was very 
much indiſpoſed with the gravel, he was ſuffered to remain at his own houſe 

in cuſtody of the black-rod: in his way thither he was attended by a great 
multitude of people, crying, © High- church, Ormond, and Oxford for ever !” 
Next day he was brought to the bar, where he received a copy of the articles, 
and was allowed a month to prepare his anſwer. Though Dr. Mead declared, 
that if the carl ſhould be ſent to the Tower his life would be in danger; it was 
carried, on a diviſion, that he ſhould'be 18 N thither on the ſixteenth day of 
July. During the debate the earl of Angleſey obſerved, that theſe impeach. 
ments were diſagreeable to the nation; and that it was to be feared, ſuch vio- 
lent meaſures would make the ſceptre ſhake in the king's hands. This expreſ- 
fon threw the whole houſe in a flame. Some members cried, To the Tower.” 
Some; . To order.” The earl of Sutherland declared, that if theſe words had 
been ſpoken in another place, he would have called the perſon that fpoke them 
to an account: in the mean time he moved, that he ſhould explain himſelf. 


Angleſey, dreading the reſentment of the houſe, was glad to make an apo- 


elch was accepted. The earl n d er erde hy the Tower by 
prodigious concourſe of people, who did not ſcruple to exclaim apainſt his 
4 — Tumults a? Lad in Staffordſhire and other parts of the king- 
dom, againſt the Whig patty, which. had depreſſed the friends of the church 
and embroiled the nation. The houſe of commons preſented an addreſs to the 
king, defiring that the laws might be vigorouſly executed againſt the rioters. 


They prepared the proclamation- act, decreeing, that if any perſons to the num - 


ber of twelve, unlawfully aſſembled, ſhould continue together one hour after 
having been required to diſperſe, by a juſtice of peace or other officer, and heard 
the proclamation againſt riots read in public, they ſhould be deemed guilty 
of felony-withour benefit of the clerg7ß. 


XVIII. 


Chap. 1. OF ENGLAN P. 


S XVIIL. When the king went to the houſe of peers on the twentieth day of 
July, to give the royal aſſent to this and ſome other bills, he told both houſes, 
that a rebellion was actually begun at home; and, that the nation was threatened 
with an invaſion from abroad. He therefore expected, that the commons 
would not leave the kingdom in a defenceleſs condition, but enable him to take 
ſuch meaſures as ſhould be neceſſary for the public ſafety. ' Addreſſes in the 
uſual ſtile were immediately preſented by the parliament, the convocation, the 
common- council, and lieutenancy of London, and the two univerſities, though 
that of Oxford, was received in the moſt contemptuous manner, the deputies 
being charged with diſloyalty, on account of a fray which had happened be- 
tween ſome recruiting officers and the ſcholars of the univerſity. The addreſſes 
from the kirk of Scotland, and the diſſenting miniſters of London and Weſtmin= 
ſter, met with a much more gracious reception. The parliament forthwith 
paſſed an act, impowering the king to ſecurt ſuſpected perſons, and to ſuſpend 
the Habeas - corpus act in that time of danger. A clauſe was added to a money - 
bill, offering the reward of one hundred thouſand pounds to ſuch as ſhould 
ſeize the pretender dead or alive. Sir George Byng was ſent to take the com- 
mand of the fleet: general Erle repaired to his government of Portſmouth : 
the guards were encamped in Hyde-park : lord Irwin was appointed rnor 
of Hull, in the room of brigadier Sutton, who, with lord Windſor, the gene- 
rals Roſs, Webb, and Stuart, were diſmiſſed from the ſervice. Orders were 
given for raiſing thirteen regiments of dragoons, and eight of infantry; and 
the trained - bands were kept in readineſs to ſuppreſs tumults. In the midſt of 
theſe tranſactions the commons added (ix articles to thoſe exhibited againſt the 
earl of Oxford. Lord 1 59 was impeached at the bar of the houſe of 
lords by Mr. Walpole: bills being brought in to ſummon him and the duke of 
Ormond, to ſurrender themſelves by the tenth of September, or in default 
thereof, to attaint them of high treaſon; they paſſed both houſes, and received 
the royal aſſent. On the laſt day of Auguſt the commons — to the articles 
ee the earl of Strafford, which being preſented to the houſe of lords, the 
earl made a ſpeech in his own vindication. He complained, that his papers had 
been ſeized in an unprecedented manner. He ſaid, if he had in his letters or 
diſcourſe, dropped any unguarded expreſſions againſt ſome foreign miniſters, 
while he had the honour to repreſent the crown of Great Britain, he hoped they 
would not be accounted criminal by a Britiſh houſe of peers: he deſired he 
| might be allowed a competent time to anſwer the articles brought againft him, 
and have duplicates of all the papers which had either been layed before the 
committee of ſecrecy, or remained in the hands of the government, to be uſed 
occaſionally in his juſtification. This requeſt was vehemently oppoſed by the 
leaders of the other party, until the earl of Ilay repreſented, that in all civilized 
nations, all courts of judicature, except the inquiſition, allowed the perſons 
arraigned all that was neceſſary for their juſtification : ahd, that the houſe of 
. peers of Great-Britain ought not, in this caſe, to do any thing contrary to that 
honour and equity for which they were ſo juſtly renowned throughout all Fu- 
rope. This obſervation made an impreſſion upon the houſe, which refolved, 
that the earl ſhould be indulged with copies of ſuch papers as he might have 
occaſion to ule in his defence. | 
XIX. On the third day of September Oxford's anſwer was delivered to the 
- houſe of lords, who tranſmitted it to the commons. Mr. Walpole having 
| Vol. IV. LEY heard 
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upon the ruin of the noble family of Ormond, in the perſon of a brave, _ 
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heard it read, ſaid, it contained little more than a repetition of What had been 


+ 


ſuggeſted in ſome pamphlets and papers which had been pilbliſhed in vindica- 


tion of the late miniſtry: that it was a falſe and malicious libel, laying upon 
his royal miſtreſs the blame of all the pernicious meaſures he had led her into, 


N own honour, and the good of His cduntry: that it was likewiſe a 
libel on the proceedings of the commons, fince he endęavoured to clear thoſe 
perſons who had already confeſſed their guilt by flight. After ſome debate 


the houſe reſolved, That the anſwer of Robert earl of Oxford ſnould be referred 


to the committee appointed to draw up articles of impeachment, and prepare 
evidence againſt the impeached lords: and, That the committee ſhould prepare 
a replication to the anſwer. This was accordingly prepared, and ſent up to the 
lords. Then the committee reported, That Mr. Privr had grofly prevaricated 
on his examination, and behaved with great contempt of their authority. The 


| duke of Ormond and the lord viſcount Bolingbroke having omitted to ſurren- 


der themſelves within the time limited, the houſe of lords ordered the earl- 


marſhal to raze out of the liſt of peers their names and armorial bearings. In- 


vontories were taken of their perſonal eſtates ; and the duke's atchievement, as 
knight of the garter, was taken down from St. George's chapel at Windſor. 
A man of candour cannot, without an emotion of grief and indignation, rellect 


rous, and humane nobleman, to whom no crime was imputed, but that of hav- 
ing obeyed the command of his ſovereign. About this period the royal aſſent 
was given to an act for encouraging loyalty in Scotland. By this law, the te- 
nant who continued peaceable while his lord took arms in favour of the preten- 
der, was inveſted with the property of the lands he rented; and, on the other 


hand it was decreed, That the lands poſſeſſed by any perſon guilty of high- 


treaſon, ſhould revert to the ſuperior of whom they were held, and be conſolidated 
with the ſuperiority: and, That all intails and ſettlements of eſtates ſince the 
firſt day of Auguſt, in favour of children, with a fraudulent intent to avoid the 
puniſhment of the law due to the offence of high- treaſon, ſhould be null and 
void. It likewiſe contained a clauſe for ſummoning ſuſpected perſons, to find 
bail for their good behaviour, on pain of being denounced rebels. By virtue 
of this clauſe all the heads of the Jacobite clans, and other ſupected perſons, 


were ſummoned to Edinburgh; and thoſe who did not appear wete declared | 


rebels. 4 JEL, "Rf! BITG, © ok | 
S XX. By this time the rebellion was actually begun in Scotland. The dif- 
ſenſions occaſioned in that country by the union had never been wholly appeaſed. 


Even ſince the queen's death, addreſſes were prepared in different parts of Scot- 
land againſt the union, which was deemed a national grievance; and the Ja- 


cobites did not fail to encourage this averſion. Though their hopes of diſſolving 


that treaty were baffled by the induſtry and other arts of the Revolutioners, who 


ſecured a majority of Whigs in parliament, they did not lay aſide their deſign of 
attempting ſomething of conſequence in favour of the pretender; but main- 
tained a correſpondence with the malcontents of England, a great number of 
whom were driven by apprehenſion, hard uſage, and reſentment, into a ſyſtem 
of politics which other wiſe they would not have eſpouſed. The Tories finding 


themſelves totally excluded from any ſhare. in the government and legiſlature, and 


expoſed to the inſolence and fury of a faction which they defpifed, began 
5 W 


Qhap.J or /ENGLAND. 


wiſh. in,carneft, for a revolution. Some of them held private conſultations, and 


communicated: with the Jacobites, ho cenyeyed their ſentiments to the che- 


valier de St. George, with ſuch ęexaggerations as were dictated by thelr own - 


cagerneſs and extravagance. They, aſſured the pretender, that the nation Was 


v holly diſaffected to the new government ; and indeed, the clamours, tumults, 


and converſation, gf che people in general, countenanced this aſſertion. They 
promiſed to take arms without, further delay in his favour; and engaged. chat the 
Tories ſhould, Join then at his firſt landing in Great-Britain. They, thete- 
fore, beſought him to come over with all poſſible expedition, declaring, chat 


huis, appearance would produce an immediate revolution, The cheyalier 


reſolved to take the advantage of this favourable diſpoſition; He had 
recourſe to the French king, Who had always been the refuge of his family. 
Lewis favoured, him in ſecret; and, notwithſtanding his late engagements with 
England, , cheriſhed. the ambition of railing him to the throne of Great Britain, 
He ſupplied him priyately with ſums of money, to prepare a ſmall armament in 
the port of Havre, which Was equipped in the name of Depine D'Anicaut :"and: 


without een b was to aſſiſt him more effectually, in proportion as 


the Engliſh ſhauld manifeſt their attachment to the houſe of Stuart, The duke! 


of Ormond and the lord Bolingbroke, who. had retired to France; finding them- 


ſelves condemned unheard, and attainted, engaged in the ſervice; of the cheva- 
Iſer, and correſponded with the, Tories of England, Fo - | 


* 4 : 


XXI. All theſe. intrigues, and machinations were diſcovered and communi- 


cated to the court of London by the earl of Stair, who then refided as/Engliſh. 


ambaſſador at Paris. He was a nobleman of unqueſtioned honour and inte- 
grity, generous, humane, diſcerning, and reſolute. He had ſignalized himſelf 
by his valour, intrepidity, and other military talents, during the war in the Ne- 
therlands; and he now acted in another ſphere with uncommon vigour, vigi- 
lance, and addreſs. He detected the chevalier's ſcheme while it as yet in em - 
bryo, and gave 72 early notice of it, as enabled the king of Great Britain to 

take effectual meaſures for defeating the deſign. All the preterider's intereſt 


in France expired with Lewis XIV. that oſtentatious tyrant, who had for abo] õ 


half a century ſacrificed the repoſe of Chriſtendom to his inſatiate vanity and am- 


bition. At his death, which happened on the firſt day of September, the regene 


of the kingdom devolved to the duke of Orleans, who adopted a new ſyſtem 


of politics, and had already entered into engagements with the king of 


Great- Britain. Inſtead of aſſiſting the pretender, he amuſed his agents with 
myſterious and equivocal expreſſions, calculated to fruſtrate the deſign of the 
expedition. Nevertheleſs, the more violent part of the Jacobites in Great- 
Britain believed he was at bottom a friend to their cauſe; and depended upon 
him for ſuccour.,,, They even extorted from him a ſum; of money by dint of 


importunities, and ſome arms; hut the veſſel was ſhipwrecked, and the cargo 


loſt upon the coaſt of Scotland. 4 4 171 ld Fi {it 10 HTO s Þ 129 
 SXXIIL The partiſans of the pretender had proceeded too far to retreat 
with ſafety; and therefore reſolved to try their fortune in the field. The carl 
of. Mar repaired. to the Highlands, where he held conſultations with the mar- 
quiſſes of Huntley and Tullibardine, the.) earls Mariſchal - and Southeſk, the 
generals Hamilton and Gordon, with the chiefs of the Jacobite clans. Then 
he aſſembled three hundred of his own vaſſals, proclaimed the pretender at 
; | LTI TY EG 
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Caſtletown, and ſet up his ſtandard at Brae · Mar on the fixth day of September. 
By. this time the earls of Home, Wigtoun, and Kinnoul, the lord Deſkford; 
and Lockhart of Carnwath, wir other perſons ſuſpected of diſaffection to the 
preſent government, were committed priſoners to the caſtle of Edinburgh; and 
major- general Whetham marched with the regular troops which were in that 
| kingdom to ſecure the bridge of Stirling. Before theſe precautions were taken 
"1505S two veſſels had arrived at Arbroath from Havre, with arms, ammunition, and a 
good number of officers, ho aſſured the earl of Mar, that the pretender would 
ſoon i in perſon. The death of Lewis XIV. ſtruck. a 7 5 ne 
upon their ſpirits; but they layed their account with being joined by a power- 
FN Rady if [ngland.” The carb of Mar, by letters and meſſages, prefled the 
cheyalier to come over without further delay. He, in the mean time, aſſumed 
the title of lieutenant - generat of the pretender's forces, publiſhed a declaration, 
;exhorting the people to take arms for their lawful ſovereign ; and this was fol- 

Jowed by a ſhfewd manifeſto, explaining the national grievances, and aſſuring 
15 people of redreſs. Some of his partiſans attempted to ſurpriſe the caſtle of 
Edinburgh ; but were prevented by the vigilance and activity of colonel Stuart, 
lieutenant-governor of that fortreſs. The duke of Argyle ſet out for Scotland 
as. commander in chief of the forces in North- Britain: the earl of Sutherland 
ſet fail in the Queenborough ſhip of war for the, North, where he propoſed to 
raiſe his vaſſals for the ſervice of the government; and many other Scottifh 
Peers returned to their own country, in order to ſignalize their loyalty to king 


. LJeOTBE. 5574446 HTO PET THONG: Dot | ots lh, 
115 kenn, In England the practices of the Jacobites did not eſcape the notice 
of the miniſtry, Lieutenant colonel Paul was impriſoned in the Gate-houſe, for 
inliſting men in the ſervice of the pretender. The titular duke of Powis was com- 
mitted to the Tower: the lords Lanſdown and Duplin were taken into cuſtody ; 
and 4 wartant was ifſued for apprehending the earl of Jerſey. The king defred the 
8 pope of the lower houſe to ſeize and detain Sir William Wyndham, Sir'John 
_ ,, Packington, Mr. Edward Harvey of Combe, Mr. Thomas Forſter, Mr. John 
Anſtis, and Mr. Corbet Kynaſton, who were members of the houſe, and fuf- 
pected 4 favouring the invaſion, The commons unanimouſly agreed to tha 
11 69 0 7 , and prefented an addreſs, ſignifying their approbation. Harvey and 
NE is were immediately fecured. Forſter, - with the afſiſtance of ſome popiſn 
Joch, affethbled' a"body of men in Northumberland: Sir John Packington 
„being examined before the council, was diſmiſſed for want of evidence. Mr. 
"ky aſton abſconded : Sir William Wyndham was ſeized at his own houſe in 
., Somerferfhire, by colonel Huſke and a meſſenger, Who ſecured his papers: he 
y found means, however, to eſcape from them; but afterwards ſurrendeted him- 
If,” and having been examined at the council - board, was committed to 
be the Tower; "His father-in-law the duke of Somerſet offered to become bound 
#; lor his appearance; and being rejected as bail, expreſſed his reſentment ſo. 
Warmly, chat the king thought proper to remove him from the office of maſter 
 Farmly, that the king thought prope im from of mi 
of the horſe. On the twenty. firſt day of September the king went to the houſe 
of lords, and paſſed the bills that were ready for the royal aſſent. Then the 
Chancellor read his majeſty's ſpeech, expreſſing his acknowledgment and ſatiſ- 
faction for the uncommom marks of their affection he had received; and the 
parliament adjourned to the ſixth day of October. W 
. XXIV. 


Chap. I. OF. ENGLAND. 


$ XXIV. The friends of the houſe of Stuart wers very numerous in the 
weſtern counties, and began to make preparations, for an,, inſurrection, They 


had concealed ſome arms and artillery at Bath, and formed a deſign to ſurpriſe 


Briſtol : but they were betrayed and-diſcovered by the emiſſaries of the govern- 
ment; which baffled all their ſchemes, and apprehended every perſon of con- 
ſequence ſuſpected of attachment to that cauſe. The univerſity of Oxford felt 
the rod of power on this occaſion. Major- general Pepper, with a ſtrong de- 
tachment Fans bone, took poſſeſſion of the city at day break, declaring he 
would uſe military execution on all ſtudents who ſhould preſume to appear 
without the limits of their reſpective colleges. He ſeized ten or eleven per- 
ſons, among hom was one Lloyd, a coffeeman; and made prize of ſome 


horſes and furniture belonging to colonel Owen, and other gentlemen. With 


this booty he retreated to Abingdon; and Handaſyde's regiment of foot was 
afterwards quartered in Oxford, to overawe the univerſity. The miniſtry found 
it more difficult to ſuppreſs the inſurgents in the northern counties, In the 


month of October, the earl of Derwentwater and Mr. Forſter took the field with 


a body of horſe, and being joined by ſome gentlemen from the borders of 


Scotland, proclaimed the pretender in Warkworth, Morpeth, and Alnwick. 


Their firſt deſign was to ſeize the town of Newcaſtle, in which they had many 


friends: but they found the gates ſhut upon them, and retired to Hexham ; 


while general Carpenter having aſſembled a body of dragoons, reſolved to 
march from Newcaſtle and attack them before they ſnould be reinforced, The 


rebels retiring northward to Wooler, were joined by two hundred Scottiſh 


horſe under the lord viſcount Kenmuir, and the earls of Carnwath and. Win- 


toun, who had ſet up the pretender's ſtandard; at Moffat, and proclaimed him 


in different parts of Scotland. The rebels thus reinforced, advanced to Kelſo, 


having received advice that there they would be joined by Mackintoſh, who had 


onthe the Forth with a body of Highlanders. SO T4890 ALE; 
XXV. By this time the earl of Mar was at the head of ten, thouſand men 


well armed. He had ſecured the paſs of the Tay at Perth, where his head- 


: quarters were eſtabliſhed, and made himſelf maſter of the whole fruitful pro- 


vince of Fife, and all the ſea-coaſt'on that ſide of the frith of Edinburgh. He 


1 ſelected two thouſand five hundred men, commanded by brigadier Mackintoſh, 


- 


to make a deſcent upon the Lethian fide, and join the Jacobites/in that county, 
or ſuch as ſhould take arms on the borders of England. Boats were aſſembled 
for this purpoſe; and, notwithſtanding all the precautions that could be taken 
by the king's ſhips in the frith, to prevent the deſign, above fifteen hundred 


- choſen men made good their pallage in the night, and landed on the coaſt 


of Lothian, having croſſed an arm of the ſea about ſixteen miles broad, in open 
boats that paſſed through the midſt of the king's cruiſers. Nothing could be 


better concerted, or executed with more conduct and courage, than wWas this 


hazardous enterprize. They amuſed the king's ſhips with marches and coun- 


termarches along the coaſt, in ſuch a manner that they could not poſſibly 


know where they intended to embark. The earl of Mar, in the mean time. 


marched from Perth to Dumblaine, as if he had intended to croſs the Forth at 


Stirling- bridge: but his real deſign was to divert the duke of ; Argyle from at- 


tacking his detachment which had landed in Lothian. So far the ſcheme ſuc- 


ceeded. The duke, who had aſſembled ſome troops in Lothiap, returned ito 


* 


1 Stirling 
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Stirling with the utmoſt expedition, after having Tecured Edinburgh, and 
obliged Mackintoſh to abandon his deſign on that city. He had actually 
taken poſſeſſion of Leith,, from-whence he retired to Seatounthople, near Prct- 
ton-pans, which he fortified in ſuch a manner that he could not be forced 
without arkillery. Here he remained, :umtil he received an order acroſs the 
Frith from the carl of Mir, to join dord Kenmuir and the Engliſli at Kelſo, 
for Which place he immediately began his march, and reached it on the twenty- 
jecond day of October, though a good number of lis men had deſerted on the 
route. 4 . 1 ty 5 4801 ö vis 7 Ts * +4 * f 4 = 
S XXVI. The lord Kenmuir, with the earls of Wintoun, Nithſdale, and 
Carnwath; the earl of Derwentwater and Mr. Foſter, with the Engliſh inſur 
geats, arriving at the ſams time, a council of war was immediately called. 
Wintoun propoſed that they ſhould march immediately into the weſtern parts 
of Scotland, and join general Gordon, who commanded a ftrong-body of 
Highlanders in-Argyleſhire. The Engliſh inſiſted upon croſſing the Tweed, 
and attäcbeing general Carpenter, whoſe: troops did not exceed nine hundred 
dragoons. Neither ſcheme was executed. They took the route to Jedburgh, 
Where they reſolved to leave Carpenter on one ſide, and penctrate into 
England by the weſtern border. The Highlanders declared they would. not 
quit their - own country; but were ready to execute the ſcheme propoſed 
by the earl of Wintoun. Means however were found to prevail upon one 
half of them to advance, while the reſt returned to the Highlands. At Bramp- 
ton Forſter opened his commiſſion of general, which had been ſent to him from 
the earl of Mar, and proclaimed the pretender. They continued their march 
to Penrith, ' where the ſheriff, aſſiſted by the lord Lonſdale and the biſhop of 
Carlile, had aſſembled the whole poſſe comitatus of Cumberland, amounting 
to twelve thouſand men, who diſperſed with the utmoſt precipitation at the ap- 
proach of the rebels. From Penrith, Forſter proceeded By the, way of. Kendal 
: and/ Lancaſter to Preſton, from whence-Stanhope's regiment. of dragons, and 
another of militia, immediately retired; ſo that he tobk poſſęſlion of the 
place without reſiſtance. General Wills + marched againſt the enemy with 
ſix regiments of horſe and dragoons, and one battalion of foot commanded by 
colonel Preſton, They had advanced to the bridge of Ribble before Forſter 
received intelligence of their approach. He forthwith began to raiſe barrica- 
does, and put the place in a poſture of defence. On the twelfth day of No- 
vember, the town was briſſcly attacked in two different places: but the king's 
troops met with a very warm reception, and were repulſed with conſiderable loſs. 
Next day general Carpenter arrived with a'reinforcement of three regiments of 
dragoons ; and the rebels were inveſted on all: ſides. The Highlanders de- 
clared they would make a fally fword in hand, and either cut their way through 
the king's troops, or periſh in the attempt; but they were over-ruled. Forſter 
ſent colonel Oxburgh with a trumpet to general Wills, to propoſe a capitulation. 
He was given to underſtand, that the general would not treat with rebels but, in p 
caſe of their ſurrendering at diſeretion, he would prevent his ſoldiers from putting 
them to the ſword, until he ſhould; receive further orders. He granted them 
time to conſider till next morning, upon their delivering the carl of Per- 
wentwater and Mackintoſſi as hoſtages. When Forſter fubmitted, this High- 
lander declared, he could not promiſe that the Scots would ſurrender in that 


nr manner. 
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manner. The general. deſired him to return to his people, and he would forth- 
with attack the town, in which caſe every man of them ſhould be cut in pieces. 


The Scottiſh noblemen, did not chuſe to run that riſque; and perſuaded the 
Highlanders to accept the terms that were offered. "They accordingly layed 


Gown their arms, and were put under a ſtrong guard. All the noblemen and 


leaders were ſecured. Major Nairn, captain Lockhart, captain Shaftoe, and 


enſign Erſkine, were tried by a court - martial as deſerters, and executed. Lord 
Charles Murray, ſon of the duke of Athole, was likewiſe condemned for the 
ſame crime, but repricved. The common men were impriſoned at Cheſter 
and Liverpool: the noblemen and conſiderable officers were ſent to London, 
conveyed through the ſtreets, pinioned like malefactors, and committed to the 
Tower and to Newgate. eee. By , 

XXVII. The very day on which the rebels ſurrendered at Preſton, was re- 


markable for the battle of Dumblaine, fought between the duke of Argyle and 


the earl of Mer, Who commanded the pretender's forces. This nobleman had 
retreated to his camp at Perth, When he underſtood the duke was returned from 
Lothian to Stirling. But being now joined by the northern clans under the 
earl of Seaforth, and thoſe of the weſt commanded by general Gordon, Who 
had ſignalized himſelf in the ſervice of the czar of Muſcovy, he reſolved to 
paſs the Forth, in order to join his ſouthern friends, that they might march to- 
gether into, England. With this view he marched to Auchterardere, where he 
reviewed his army, and reſted on the eleventh day of November. The duke 
of Argyle, appriſed of his intention, and being joined by ſome regiments of 
dragoons from Ireland, determined to give him battle in the neigubourhood 
of Dumblaine. On the twelfth day of the month he paſſed the Forth at 
Stirling, and encamped with his left at the village of Dumblaige, and his 
right towards Sheriff- moor. The carl of Mar advanced within two miles of 
his camp, and remained till dayrbreak in order of battle; his army conſiſting 


of nine thouſand effectiye men, cavalry as well as infantry. In the morning, 


the duke underſtanding they were in motion, drew up his forces, which did not 
exceed three thouſand five hundred men, on the heights to the north-eaſt of 
Dumblaine : but he was outflanked both on the right and left. The elans that 
formed part of the centre and right wing of the enemy, with Clanronald and 


Glengary at their head, charged the left of the king's army ſword in hand, 


with uch impetuoſity that in ſeven minutes both horſe and foot were totally 


routed with great ſlaughter; and general Whetham who commanded them, 
fled at full gallop to Stirling, Where he declared that the royal army was to- 
tally defeated. In the mean time, the duke of Argyle, who commanded in 


pero on the right, attacked the left of the enemy, at the head of 'Stait*s. and 


vans's dragoons, and drove them two miles before him, as far as the; Water 
of Allan: though in that ſpace they vheeled about and attempted to rally ten 
times; ſo that he was obliged to preſs them hard, that they might not ecover 


from their confuſion. Brigadier Wightman followed, in order to ſuſtain him 


with three battalions of infantry; while the victorious right wing of the rebels 
having purſued Whetham a conſiderable way, returned to the field and formed 
in the rear of Wightman, to the amount of ſive thouſand men. The duke of 
Argyle returnipg from the purſuit, joined Wightman, who had faced about 


and taken poſſeſſion of ſome incloſures and mud- walls, in expectation of being 
| * attacked. 
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attacked. In this poſture both armies fronted each other till the evening, 
when the duke drew off towards Dumblaine, and the rebels retired to 8 
without mutual moleſtation. Next day, the duke marching back to the field 
of battle, carried off the wounded, with four pieces of cannon left by the 
enemy, and retreated to Stirling. Few priſoners were taken on either ſide: 
the number of the ſlain might be about five hundred of each army, and both 
generals claimed the victory. This battle was not ſo fatal to the Highlanders 
as the loſs of Inverneſs, from which Sir John Mackenzie was driven by Simon 
Frazer lord Lovat, who, contrary to the principles he had hitherto profeſſed, 
fecured this important poſt for the government; by which means a wt com- 
munication was opened with the north of Scotland, where the earl of Sutherland 
had raiſed a conſiderable body of vaſſals. The marquis of Huntley and the 
earl of Seaforth were obliged to quit the rebel army, in order to defend their 
own territories ; and in a little time ſubmitted to king George: a good num- 
ber of the Frazers declared with their chief againſt the pretender : the marquis 
of Tullibardine withdrew from the army to cover his own country; and the 
clans ſeeing no likelihood of another action, began to diſperſe, according to 
cuſtom. | uy b e 30-11 

XXVII. The government was now in a condition to ſend ſtrong rein- 


forcements to Scotland. Six thouſand men that were claimed of the ſtates- - * 
owe by virtue of the treaty, landed in England, and began their march 
0 


r Edinburgh: general Cadogan ſet out for the ſame place, together with 


brigadier Petit and ſix other engineers; and a train of artillery was ſhipped at 


the Tower for that country, the duke of Argyle reſolving to drive the earl of 


Mar out of Perth, to which town he had retired with the remains of his forces. 


The pretender having been amuſcd with the hope of ſeeing the whole king- 
dom of England riſe up as one man in his behalf; and the duke of Ormond 
having made a fruitleſs voyage to the weſtern coaſt, to try the diſpoſition of 
the people, he was now convinced of the vanity of his expectation in that quar- 
ter; and, as he knew not what other courſe to take, he reſolved to hazard his 
perſon among his friends in Scotland, at a time when his affairs in that king- 
dom were abſolutely deſperate. From Brittany he poſted through part of 
France, in diſguiſe, and embarking in a ſmall veſſel at Dunkirk, hired for that 
purpoſe, arrived on the twenty- ſecond day of December at Peterhead, with fix 
gentlemen in his retinue, one of whom was the marquis of Tinmouth, ſon to 
the duke of Berwick. He paſſed through Aberdeen incognito, to Fetteroſſe, 
where he was met by the earls of Mar and Mariſchal, and about thirty noble- 
men and gentlemen of the firſt quality. Here he was ſolemnly proclaimed ; 
his declaration, dated at Commercy, was printed and circulated through all the 


parts in that neighbourhood ; and here he received addrefles from the epiſcopal 
clergy, and the laity of that communion in the dioceſe of Aberdeen. On the 


fifth day of January, he made his public entry into Dundee; and on the ſeventh 


arrived at Scoon, where he ſeemed determined to ſtay until the ceremony of 


his coronation ſhould be performed. From thence he made an excurſion to 
Perth, where he reviewed his forces. Then he formed a regular council; 
and publiſhed proclamations ; for a general thankſgiving, on account of his fate 
arrival; enjoining the miniſters to pray for him in churches ; eſtabliſhing the 
currency of foreign coins ; ſummoning the meeting of the convention of 4 ; 

ordering 
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ordering all fenſible men to repair to his ſtandard, and fixing the twenty - third 
day of January for his coronation. He made a patketic ſpeech in a grand 
council, at which all the chiefs of his party aſſiſted. Here they determined 
to abandon” the enterprize, as the king's army was reinforced” by the Dutch 
auxiliaries, and they themſelves were not only reduced to a ſmall number, but 
likewiſe deſtitute of money, arms, ammunitibn; forage; and proviſion: for the 
duke of Argyle had taken poſſeſſion of Burntiſland, and tranſported a de- 

hment to Fife, ſo as to cut off Mar's communication with that fertile 


county. | p.: bs on 
XXIX. Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the weather, and a prodigious 
fall. of {now which rendered the roads almoſt impaſſable, the duke, on the 
twenty - ninth of January, began his march to Dumblaine; and next day reached 
Tullibardine, where he received intelligence that the pretender and his forces 
had, on the preceding day, retired towards Dundee. He forthwith took poſ- 
ſeſſion of Perth; and then began his march to Aberbrothick, in purſuit of the 
enemy. The chevalier de St. George being thus hotly purſued; was prevailed 
upon to embark on board of a ſmall French ſhip that lay in the harbour of 
Montroſe. He was accompanied by the earls of Mar and Melfort, the lord 
Drummond, lieutenant- general Bulkley, and other perſons of diſtinction, to 
the number of ſeventeen. In order to avoid the Engliſh cruiſers, they ſtretched 
over to Norway, and coaſting along the German and Dutch ſhores, arrived in 
five days at Gravelin. General Gordon, whom the pretender had left com- 
mander in chief of the forces, with the aſſiſtance of the earl Mariſchal, pro- 
ceeded with them to Aberdeen, where he ſecured three veſſels to "ſail north- 
ward and take on board the perſons who intended to make their eſcape to the 
continent. Then they continued their march through Strathſpey and Strath- 
down, to the hills of Badenoch, where the common people were quietly diſ- 
miſſed. This retreat was made with ſuch expedition, that the duke of Argyle, 
with all his activity, could never overtake their rear- guard, which conſiſted 
of a thouſand horſe, commanded by the earl Mariſchak Such was the iſſue of 
a rebellion that proved fatal to many noble families: a rebellion Which, in all 
Wied would never have happened, had not the violent meaſures of a 
Whig miniſtry kindled ſuch a flame of diſcontent in the nation, as encouraged 
the partizans of the pretender to hazard a revolt. ate tt 2393 
S XXX. The parliament of Ireland, which met at Dublin on the twelfth 
day of November, ſee med even more zealous, if poſſible, than that of England, 
for the preſent adminiſtration. They paſſed bills for recognizing the king'sctitle; 
for the ſecurity of his 2 and government; for ſetting a price on the pre- 
tender's head; and for attainting the duke of Ormond. They granted the 
ſupplies without oppoſition. All thoſe who had addreſſed the late queen in 
favour of Sir Conſtantine Phipps, then lord chancellor of Ireland, were now 
brought upon their knees, and cenſured as guilty of a breach of privilege. 
They deſired the lords: juſtices would iffue a proclamation againſt» the popiſh 
inhabitants of Limerick and Galway, who, preſuming upon the capitulation 
ſigned by king William, claimed: an exemption from the penalties impoſed 
upon other papiſts. They engaged in an aſſociation againſt the pretender and 
all his abettors. They voted: the' earl of Angleſey an enemy to the king and 
kingdom, becauſe he had adviſed the queen to break the army and prorogue 
$129 n= | p ' the 
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the late parliament; and they addreſſed the king to remove him from his 
council and ſervice. The lords-juſtices granted orders for apprehending the 


earls of Antrim and Weſtmeath, the lords Natterville, Cahir, and Dillon, as 


perſons ſuſpected of diſaffection to the government. Then they adjourned the 
two houſes. | 

$ XXXI. The king, in his ſpeech to the Engliſh parliament, which met on the 
ninth of January, told them he had reaſon ee the pretender was landed in 
Scotland: he congratulated them on the ſucceſs of his arms in ſuppreſſing the 
rebellion: on the concluſion of the barrier treaty between the emperor and the 
ſtates- general, under his guaranty : on a convention with Spain that would 
deliver the trade of England to that kingdom, from the new impoſitions and 
hardſhips to which it was ſubjected in conſequence of the late treaties. He 
likewiſe gave them to underſtand, that a treaty for renewing all former al- 
liances between the crown of Great-Britain and the ſtates- general, was almoſt 
concluded; and he aſſured the commons he would freely give up all the eſtates 
that ſhould become forfeited to the crown by this rebellion, to be applied to- 
wards defraying the extraordinary expence incurred on this occaſion. The 
commons, in their addreſs of thanks, declared that they would proſecute, in 
the moſt vigorous and impartial manner, the authors of thoſe deſtructive 
counſels which had drawn down ſuch miſeries upon the nation. Their reſolu- 
tions were ſpeedy, and exactly conformable to this declaration. They expelled 
Mr. Forſter from the houſe. They forthwith impeached the earls of Der- 


wentwater, Nithſdale, Carnwath, and Wintoun; the lords Widdrington, 


Kenmuir, and Nairn. Theſe noblemen being brought to the bar of the houſe 
of lords, heard the articles of impeachment read on the tenth day of January, 
and were ordered to put in their anſwers on the ſixteenth. The impeachments 
being lodged, the lower-houſe ordered a bill to be brought in for continuing 
the ſuſpenſion of the habeas corpus act: then they prepared another to attaint 


the marquis of Tullibardine, the earls of Mar and 3 and lord John 


Drummond. On the twenty-firſt day of January, the king gave the royal 
aſſent to the bill for continuing the ſuſpenſion of the habeas corpus at, He 
told the parliament that the pretender was actually in Scotland, heading the 


| rebellion, and aſſuming the ſtile and title of king of theſe realms : he demanded 


of the commons ſuch ſupply as 2 * difcourage any foreign power from aſ- 
nineteenth day of January, all the im- 
peached lords pleaded guilty to the articles exhibited againſt them, except the 


. earl of Wintoun, who petitioned for a longer time, on various pretences. The 


reſt received ſentence of death on the ninth day of February, in the court 


erected in Weſtminſter-hall, where the lord- chancellor Cowper preſided as lord 
high - ſteward on that occaſion. The counteſs of Nithſdale and lady Nairn 


threw themſelves at the king's feet as he paſſed through the apartments of the 

palace, and implored his mercy in behalf of their huſbands : but their tears 
and intreaties produced no effect. The council reſolved that the ſentence ſhould. 
be executed, and orders were given for that purpoſe to the lieutenant of the 


Tower, and the ſheriffs of London and Middleſex. 


$ XXXII. The counteſs of Derwentwater, with her ſiſter, accompanied by 


the dutcheſſes of Cleveland and Bolton, and ſeveral other ladies of the firſt 
diſtinction, was introduced by the dukes of Richmond. and St. Alban's, into 
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the king's bed-chamber, where ſhe invoked his majeſty's clemency for her 
unfortunate conſort. She afterwards repaired to the lobby of the houſe of 
peers, attended by the ladies of the other condemned lords, and above twenty 
others of the ſame quality, and begged the interceſſion of the houſe : but no 
regard was payed to their petition. Next day, they petitioned both houſes of 
parliament. The commons rejected their ſuit. In the upper houſe, the duke 
of Richmond delivered a petition from the earl of Derwentwater, to whom he 
was nearly related, at the ſame time declaring, that he himſelf ſhould oppoſe 
his ſollicitation. The earl of Derby expreſſed ſome compaſſion for the nume- 
rous family of lord Nairn. Petitions from the reſt were preſented by other 
lords, moved with pity and humanity. Lord Townſhend and others vehemently 
oppoſed their being read. The earl of Nottingham thought this indulgence 
might be granted: the houſe aſſented to his opinion; and agreed to an addreſs, 
praying his majeſty would reprieve ſuch of the condemned lords as ſhould de- 
ſerve his mercy. To this petition the king anſwered, That on this and all 
other occaſions, he would do what he thought moſt conſiſtent with the dignity 
of his crown and the ſafety of his people. The earl of Nottingham, preſident 
of the council ; his brother the earl of Ayleſbury, chancellor of the dutchy 
of Lancaſter ; his ſon lord Finch, one of the lords of the treaſury; his kinſman 
lord Guernſey, maſter of the jewel-office, were altogether diſmiſſed from his 
majeſty's ſervice. Orders were diſpatched for executing the earls of Derwent- 
water and Nithſdale, and the viſcount of Kenmuir, immediately: the others 
were reſpited to the ſeventh day of March. Nithſdale made his eſcape in 
woman's apparel, furniſhed and conveyed to him by his mother. On the 
twenty-fourth day of February, Derwentwater and Kenmuir were beheaded 
on Tower-hill. The former was an amiable youth, brave, open, generous, 
' hoſpitable, and humane. His fate drew tears from the ſpectators, and was a 
great misfortune to the country in which he lived. He gave bread to multi- 
tudes of people whom he employed on his eſtate : the poor, the widow, and 


the orphan, rejoiced in his bounty. Kenmuir was a virtuous nobleman, calm, Annals 
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ſenſible, reſolute, and reſigned. He was a devout member of the Engliſh Bolingbroke, 


church ; but the other died in the faith of Rome : both adhered to their poli- 
tical principles. On the fifteenth day of March, Wintoun was brought to 
his trial, and being convicted, received ſentence of death. 


with a very extraordinary preamble, he informed both houſes of the pretender's 
flight from Scotland. In the beginning of April, a.commiſſion for trying the 
rebels met in the court of common pleas, when bills of high - treaſon were 
found againſt Mr. Forſter, Mackintoſh, and twenty of their confederates. 
Forſter eſcaped from Newgate, and reached the continent in ſafety : the reſt 
pleaded Not guilty, and were indulged with time to prepare for their trials. 


The judges appointed to try the rebels at Liverpool found a conſiderable 


number guilty of high-trealon. Two and twenty were executed at Preſton 
and Mancheſter : about a thouſand priſoners ſubmitted to the king's mercy, 
and petitioned for tranſportation. Pitts, the. keeper of Newgate, being ſuſ- 
pected of having connived at Forſter's eſcape, was tried for his life at the Old 
Bailey, and acquitted. Notwithſtanding this proſecution, which ought to 
have doubled the vigilance of the jailors, brigadier Mackintoſh, and ſeveral 

| M m m 2 other 
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$ XXXU1II. When the king paſſed the land- tax bill, which was uſhered in an. Ch. 


1716. 
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other priſoners,” broke from Newgate, after having maſtered the keeper and 


turnkey, and diſarmed the centinel. The court proceeded, with the trials of 
. thoſe that remained; a great number was found guilty ; four or five were 


hanged, drawn, and quartered, at Tyburn; and among theſe William Paul, a 
clergyman, who, in his laſt ſpeech, profeſſed himſelf a true and ſincere mem- 
ber of the church of England, but not of the revolution ſchiſmatical church, 
whoſe biſhops had abandoned the king, and ſhamefully given up their eccleſi- 
aſtical rights, by ſubmitting to the unlawful, invalid, lay-deprivations autho- 
riſed by the prince of Orangngmee. in 
$ XXXIV. Though the rebellion was extinguiſhed, the flame of national 
diſſatis faction ſtill continued to rage: the ſeverities exerciſed againft the rebels: 
increaſed the general diſcontent : - for now the danger was blown over, their- 
humane paſſions began to prevail. The courage and fortitude with which the 
condemned perſons encountered the pains of death. in its moſt dreadful form,. 
prepoſſeſſed many ſpectators, in favour of the cauſe by which thoſe unhappy 
victims were animated. In a word, perſecution, as uſual, extended the hereſy. 
The miniſtry perceiving this univerſal diſaffection, and dreading the revolution 
of a new parliament, which might wreſt the power from their faction, and: 
retort upon them the violence of their own meaſures, formed a reſolution: 
equally odious and. effectual to eſtabliſh their adminiſtration, This was no: 
other than a ſcheme to repeal the triennial act, and by a new law to extend 
the term of parliaments. to ſeven years. On the tenth day of April, the duke 
of Devonſhire repreſented, in the houſe of lords, that triennial elections ſerved. 
to keep up party-diviſions ;. to raiſe and foment feuds in private families; to. 
roduce ruinous expences, and give occaſion to the cabals and intrigues of. 
mr princes: that it became the wiſdom of ſuch an auguſt aſſembly to ap - 
ply proper remedies to an evil that might.be attended with the-moſt dangerous. 
conſequences, eſpecially in the preſent temper of the nation, as the ſpirit of 
rebellion ſtill remained unconquered. He therefore propoſed a bill for enlarg- 
ing the continuance of parliaments. He was ſeconded by the earls of Dorſet 
and Rockingham, the duke of Argyle, the lord Townſhend, and the other. 
chiefs of that party. The motion was oppoſed by the earls of Nottingham,, 
Abingdon, and Powlet. They obſerved, that frequent parliaments were re- 


| quired by the fundamental conſtitution of the kingdom, aſcertained in the 


practice of many ages: that the members of the lower houſe were choſen by 
the people for a certain term of years, at the expiration of which they could. 
be no longer repreſentatives of the people, who, by the parliament's ꝑrotracting 
its own authority, would be deprived of the only remedy which they have- 
againſt thoſe who, through. ignorance or corruption, betrayed the truſt repoſed, 
in them: that the reaſons in favour of ſuch a bill were weak and frivolous :- 
that, with reſpect to foreign alliances, no prince or ſtate could reaſonably de- 
pend upon a people to defend their liberties and intereſts, who ſhould be thought 
to have given up ſo great a part of their own: nor would it be prudent in: 
them to wiſh for a change in that conſtitution under which Europe had of 
late been ſo powerfully ſupported. On the contrary, they might be 
deterred from entering into any engagements with Great Britain, when in- 
formed by the preamble of the bill, that the popiſh faction was ſo dangerous 
as to threaten deſtruction to the government: they would apprehend — 

3 admi- 
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adminiſtration was ſo weak as to want ſo extraordinary a proviſion for its ſafety: 
that the gentlemen of Britain were not to be truſted : and, that the good affec- 


tions of the people were reſtrained within the limits of the houſe of commons. 


They affirmed that this bill, far from preventing the expence of elections, would 
rather increaſe it, and encourage every practice of corruption; for, the value of 
a ſeat would always be in proportion to the duration of a parliament; and the 
purchaſe would riſe accordingly. That a long parliament would yield a greater 
temptation, as well as a better opportunity to a vicious miniſtry, to corrupt 
the members, than they could poſſibly have when the parliaments were 
ſhort and frequent: that the ſame reaſons urged for paſſing the bill to continue 
this parliament for ſeven years, would be at leaſt as ſtrong, and by the conduct 
of the miniſtry, might be made-much ſtronger before the end of that term, 
for continuing, and even perpetuating their legiſlative power, to the abſolute 
ſubverſion of the third eſtate of the realm. Theſe arguments ſerved only to 
form a decent debate, after which the bill for ſeptennial parliaments paſſed by a 
Treat majority, though twenty peers entered a proteſt. - It met with the ſame 
ate in the lower houſe, where many ſtrong objections were ſtarted to no pur- 
poſe. They were repreſented as the effects of XY and, indeed, this 


was the great ſpring of action on both ſides. The WQGtion for the bill was car- 
ried in the affirmative ; and in a little time it received the royal ſanction. 
$ XXXV. The rebellion being utterly quelled, and all the ſuſpected perſons 
of conſequence detained in ſafe cuſtody, the king reſolved to viſit his German 
dominions, where he foreſaw a ſtorm gathering from the quarter of Sweden. 
Charles XII. was tr” exaſperated againſt the elector of Hanover for hav- 
ing entered into the confederacy againſt him in his abſence, particularly for 
his having purchaſed the dutchies of Bremen and Verden, which conftituted 
part of his dominions ; and he breathed nothing but revenge againſt the king 
of Great Britain. It was with a view to avert this danger, or prepare againſt 
it, that the king now determined upon a voyage to the continent. But as he 
was reſtricted from leaving his Britiſh dominions, by the act for the further limi-/ 
tation of the crown, this clauſe was repealed in a new bill that paſſed — 
both houſes without the leaſt difficulty. On the twenty- ſixth day of June the 
king cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech upon the uſual topics, in which, however, 
he obſerved, that the numerous inſtances of mercy he had ſhewn, ſerved only 
to encourage the faction of the pretender, whoſe partiſans acted with ſuch in- 
ſolence and folly, as if they intended. to convince the world, that they were not 
to be reclaimed by gentle methods. He intimated his purpoſe of viſiting his 
- dominions in Germany ; and gave them to underſtand, that he had conſtituted 
his beloved ſon, the prince of Wales, guardian of the kingdom in his abſence. 
About this period general Macartney, who had returned to England at the ac- 
ceſſion of king George, preſented himſelf to trial for the murder of the duke of 
Hamilton. The depoſition of colonel Hamilton was contradicted by two park- 
keepers : the general was acquitted of the charge, reſtored to his rank in the 
army, and gratified with the command of a regiment. The king's. brother, 
prince Erneſt biſhop of Oſnaburg, was created duke of York and Albany, and. 
earl of Uliter. The duke of Argyle and the earl of Ilay, to whom his maje- 
ſy owed, in a great meature, his peaceable acceſſion to the throne, as well as 
the extinction of the rebellion in Scotland, were now. diſmiſſed from all their 
| employ - 
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employments. General Carpenter ſucceeded the duke in the chief command of 
the forces in Scotland, and in the government of Port-Mahon ; and the duke 
of Montroſe was appointed lord-regiſter of Scotland, in the room of the earl of 
2 XXXVI. On the ſeventh day of July the king embarked at Graveſend, 
landed on the ninth in Holland, through which he paſſed incognito to Hanover ; 
and from thence ſet out for Pyrmont. His aim was, to ſecure his German do- 
minions from the Swede, and Great Britain from the pretender. Theſe two 
princes had already begun to form a deſign, in conjunction, of invading his king- 
dom. Te knew the duke of Orleans reſolved to aſcend the throne of France, 
in caſe the young king, who was- a fickly child, ſhould die without male iſſue. 
The regent was not ignorant, that Philip of Spain would powerfully conteſt 
that ſucceſſion, notwithſtanding his renunciation; and he was glad of an oppor- 
tunity to ſtrengthen his intereſt by an alliance with the maritime powers of 
England and Holland. The king of England ſounded him on this ſubject, and 

found him eager to engage in ſuch an aſſociation. The negotiation was 
carried on by general Cadogan for England, the abbé du Bois for France, 
aud the penſionary Heinſius for the ſtates- general. The regent readily complied 
with all their demands. He engaged, that the pretender ſhould immediately de- 
part from Avignon to the other ſide of the Alps, and never return to Lorrain or 
France on any pretence whatſoever : that no rebellious ſubjects of Great Britain 
ſhould be allowed to reſide in that kingdom: and, that the treaty of Utrecht, 
with reſpect to the demolition of Dunkirk, ſhould be fully executed to the ſatiſ- 
faction of his Britannic majeſty. The treaty contained a mutual guaranty of 
all the places poſſeſſed by the contracting powers; of the proteſtant ſucceſ- 
ſion on the throne of England, as well as of that of the duke of Orle- 
ans to the crown of France; and a defenſive alliance, ſtipulating the pro- 
portion of ſhips and forces to be furniſhed to that power which ſhould be dif. 
turbed at home or invaded from abroad. The Engliſh people murmured at this 
treaty.” They faid, an unneceſſary umbrage was given to Spain, with which the 
nation had great commercial connexions ; and that, on pretence of an invaſion, 
a body of foreign troops might be introduced to enſlave the kingdom, 
$XXX VII. His majeſty was not ſo ſucceſsful in his endeavours to appeaſe the 
king of Sweden, who refuſed to liſten to any overtures until Bremen and Verden 
ſhould be reſtored. Theſe the elector of Hanover reſolved to keep as a fair 
purchaſe; and he engaged in a confederacy with the enemies of Charles, for 
the maintenance of this acquiſition, Mean while his rupture with Sweden was 
extremely prejudicial to the commerce of England, and had well nigh intailed 
upon the kingdom another invaſion, much more formidable than that which had 
ſo lately miſcarried. The miniſters of Sweden reſident at London, Paris, and 
the Hague, maintained a correſpondence with the diſaffected ſubjects of Great 
Britain. A ſcheme was formed for the Swediſh king's landing on this iſland , 
with a conſiderable body of forces, where he ſhould be joined by the malcontents 
of the united kingdom. Charles reliſhed the enterprize, which flattered his 
ambition and revenge: nor was it diſagreeable to the czar of Muſcovy, who 
reſented the elector's offer of joining the Swede againſt the Ruſſians, provided 
he would ratify the ceſſion of Bremen and Verden. King George having re- 
ceived intimation of theſe intrigues, returned to England towards 52 end of 
4 anuary; 
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January; and ordered a detachment of foot-guards to ſecure count Gyllenburg 
the Swediſh miniſter, with all his papers. At the ſame time Sir Jacob Bancks 


and Mr. Charles Cæſar, were apprehended. The other foreign miniſters took 
the alarm, and remonſtrated to the miniſtry upon this « outrage committed 


againſt the law of nations. The two ſecretaries Stanhope and Methuen, - 


wrote circular letters to them, aſſuring them, that in a day or two they ſhould 
be acquainted with the reaſons that induced the king to take ſuch an extraordi- 
nary ſtep. They were generally ſatisfied with this intimation; but the marquis 
de Monte Leone, ambaſſador from Spain, expreſſed his concern, that no other 
way could be found to preſerve the peace of the kingdom, without arreſting the 
perſon of a public miniſter, and ſeizing all his papers, which were the ſacred re- 
poſitories of his maſter's 'ſecrets : he obſerved, that in whatever manner theſe 
two facts might ſeem to be underſtood, they very ſenſibly wounded the law of 
nations. About the ſame time baron Gortz, the Swediſh refidentiary in Hol- 


land, was ſeized with his papers at Arnheim, at the deſire of king George, 


communicated to the ſtates by Mr. Leathes his miniſter at the Hague. The baron 
owned he had projected the invaſion, a deſign that was juſtified by the conduct 


of king George, who had aſſiſted the princes in confederacy againſt the king of 


Sweden, without having received the leaſt provocation; who aſſiſted the king 
of Denmark in ſubduing the dutchies of Bremen and Verden; and then pur- 
- chaſed them of the uſurper; and who had, in the courſe of this very ſummer, 
ſent a ſtrong ſquadron of ſhips to the Baltic, where it joined the Danes and 
Ruſſians againſt the Swediſh fleet. 4 
| $XXXVIUI. When the parliament of Great Britain met on the twentieth-day 
of February, the king informed them of the triple alliance he had concluded with 
France and Holland. He mentioned the projected invaſion ; told them he had 
given orders for laying. before them copies of the letters which had paſſed be- 
tween-the Swediſh miniſters on that ſubject; and he demanded of the commons 
ſuch ſupplies as ſhould be found neceſſary for the defence of the kingdom. By 
thoſe papers it appeared, that the ſcheme: projected by baron Gortz was very 
plauſible, and even ripe for execution; which, however, was poſtponed until 
the army ſhould be reduced, and the Dutch auxiliaries ſent. back to their own 
country. The letters being read in parhament, both houſes preſented addreſſes, 
in which they extolled the king's prudence in eſtabliſhing ſuch conventions with 
foreign potentates, as might repair the groſs defects, and prevent the. pernicious 
conſequences of the treaty of Utrecht, which they termed: a treacherous and 
diſhonourable peace: and, they expreſſed their horror and indignation at the 
malice and ingratitude of thoſe who. had encouraged an invaſion. of their coun- 
try. He likewiſe received an addreſs of the ſame kind from the convocation ;. 
another from the diſſenting miniſters; a third from the univerſity. of Cambridge; 
but Oxford was not ſo laviſh of her compliments. At a meeting of the vice- 


chancellor and heads of that univerſity, a motion was made for. an addreſs to 


the king, on the ſuppreſſion of the late unnatural rebellion ; his majeſty's ſafe 
return; and the favour lately ſhewn to the univerſity, in omitting, at their re- 
queſt, the ceremony of burning in effigy the devil, the pope, the pretender, the 
duke of Ormond, and the earl of Mar, on the anniverſary of his majeſty's ac- 
ceſſion. Dr. Smalridge biſhop of. Briſtol, obſerved, that the rebellion had been 
long ſuppreſſed: that there would be no end of addreſſes, ſhould one be pre- 
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ſented every time that his majefty returned from his German dominions: that 
the late favour they had received was overballanced by a whole regiment now 
quartered: upon them: and, that there was no precedent for addreſſing a king 
upon his return from his German dominions. The univerſiry thought they 
had reaſon to complain of the little regard prone to their remonſtrance, touching 
a riot raiſed in that city by the ſoldiers there quartered, on pretence, that the 
anniverſary of the prince's birth · day had not been celebrated with the ufual re- 
joicings. Affidavits had been ſent up to the council, which ſeemed to favour the 
ofheers of the regiment. When the houſe of lords deliberated upon the muti- 


ny- bill, by which the folchers were exempted from arreſt for debts, complaint 


was made of their licentious behaviour at Oxford; with a motion, that they 
ſhould inquire into the riot. They preſented an addreſs, deſiring, that the pa- 
pers relating to that affair might be layed before the houſe. Theſe being peruſed, 
were found to be recriminations between the Oxonians and the officers of the 
regiment. A warm debate enſued, during which, the earl of Abingdon offered 
a petition from the vice. chancellor of the univerſity, the mayor, and magiſtrates 
of Oxford, praying to be heard. One of the court- members obſerving, that 
it would be irregular to receive a petition while the houſe was in a grand com- 
mittee, a motion was made, that the chairman ſhould leave the chair: but, this 
being carried in the negative, the debate was reſumed, and the majority agreed 
to the following reſolutions: That the heads of the univerſity, and mayor of 
the city, neglected to make public rejoicings on the prince's birth- day: That 
the officers having met to celebrate that day, the houſe in which they were 
was aſſaulted, and the windows were broken by the rabble: That this aſſault 


was the beginning and occaſion of the riots that enſued : That the conduct of 


the major ſeemed well juſtified by the affidavits produced on his- part : That 
the printing and publiſhing the depoſitions, upon which the complaints relating 
to the riots at Oxford, were founded, while that matter was under the exami- 
nation of the lords of the committee of the council, and before they had time 
to come to any reſolution touching the ſame, was irregular, diſreſpectful to his 
royal highneſs, and tending to ſedition. An inquiry of this nature ſo managed, 
did not much redound to the honour of ſuch an auguſt aſſembly. 

$ XXXIX. The commons paſſed a bill, prohibiting all commerce with 
Sweden, a branch of trade which was of the utmoſt conſequences to the Engliſh 
merchants. They voted ten thouſand ſeamen for the enſuing year, granted 
about a million for the maintenance of guards, garriſons, and land- forces; and 
paſſed the bill relating to mutiny and deſertion. The houſe likewiſe voted four 
and twenty thouſand pounds for the payment of four battalions of Munſter and 
two of Saxegotha, which the king had taken into his ſervice, to ſupply the 
place of ſuch as might be, during the rebellion, drawn from the garriſons of the 
ſtates general to the aſſiſtance of England. This vote, however, was not car- 
ried without a violent debate. The demand was inveighed againſt as an impo- 
ſition, ſeeing no ſuch troops had ever ſerved. A motion was made for an addreſs, 
deſiring, that the inſtructions of thoſe who concluded the treaties, might be 
layed before the houſe; but this was over- ruled by the majority . The ſup- 


3 This year ws: rendered famous byn com- The battle was fought on the fifth day of Au- 
plete vi. ry which prince Eugene obtained over, guſt. The Imperial army did not exceed ſixty 
the Turks at Peterwaradin upon the Danube. thouſand men: that of the Infdels amounted to 

one 
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plies were raiſed by a land-tax of three ſhillings in the pound, and a malt-tax. 
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year; therefore Mr. ſecretary Stanhope brought a meſſage from his majeſty, 
demanding an extraordinary ſupply, that he might be the better enabled to ſe- 
cure his kingdoms againſt the danger with which they were threatened from 
Sweden; and he moved, that a ſupply ſhould be granted to his majeſty for this 
purpoſe. Mr. Shippen faid, it was a great misfortune that the King was as 
little acquainted with the parliamentary proceedings as with the language of 
the country: that the meſſage was unparliamentary and unprecedented; and, 
in his opinion, penned by ſome foreign miniſter: he had been often told, 
that his majeſty had retrieved the honour and reputation of the nation; a truth 
which appeared in the flouriſhing condition of trade: that the ſupply demanded 
ſeemed to be inconſiſtent with the glorious advantages which his majeſty had 
obtained for the people. He was ſeconded by Mr. Hungerford, who declared, 
that for his part he could not underſtand what occaſion there was for new alli- 
ances; much leſs, that they ſhould be purchaſed with money. He expreſſed his 
ſurprize, that a nation ſo lately the terror of France and Spain, ſhould now ſeem 
to fear ſo inconſiderable an enemy as the king of Sweden. The motion was 
ſupported by Mr. Boſcawen, Sir Gilbert Heathcote, and others; but ſome 
of the Whigs ſpoke againſt it; and Mr. Robert Walpole was ſilent. The 
ſpeaker and Mr. Smith, one of the tellers of the exchequer, oppoſed” this 
unparliamentary way of demanding the ſupply : the former propoſed, that 
part of the army ſhould be diſbanded, and the money applied towards the 
making good ſuch new engagements as were deemed neceſſary, After ſe- 
veral ſucceſſive debates, the reſolution for a ſupply was carried by a ma- 
jority of four voices. 

XL. The miniſtry was now divided within itſelf, Lord Townſhend had 
been removed from the office of ſecretary of ſtate by the intrigues of the earl 
of Sunderland; and he was now likewiſe diſmiſſed from the place of lord-lieute- 
nant of Ireland. Mr. Robert Walpole reſigned his poſts of firſt commiſſioner 
of the treaſury and chancellor of the exchequer ; and his example was followed 
by Mr. Pulteney ſecretary at war, and Mr. Methuen ſecretary of ſtate. When 
the affair of the ſupply was reſumed in the houſe of commons, Mr. Stanhope 
made a motion for granting two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds for that 
purpoſe. Mr. Pulteney obſerved, that having reſigned his place, he might now 
act with the freedom becoming an Engliſhman : he declared againſt the man- 
ner of granting the ſupply as unparliamentary and unprecedented. He ſaid, he 
could not perſuade himſelf that any Engliſhman adviſed his majeſty to ſend ſuch 
a meſſage ; but he doubted not, the reſolution of a Britiſh parliament would 
make a German miniſtry tremble. Mr. Stanhope having harangued the houſe 
in vindication of the miniſtry, Mr. Smith anſwered every article of his ſpeech : 
he affirmed, that if an eſtimate of the conduct of the miniſtry in relation to af- 
fairs abroad, was to be made from a compariſon of their conduct at home, they 
would not appear altogether ſo faultleſs as they were repreſented. Was it not a 


one hundred and fifty thouſand, commanded by feated, with the loſs of all their tents, artillery, 

the grand vizir, who was mortally wounded in and baggage q ſo that the victors obtained an im- 

the engagement. The Infidels were totally de- menſe booty. SER 
Vor. IV. Nnn „ miſtake,. 
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© miſtake, ſaid he, not to preſerve. the peace at home, after the king had af. 
ce cended the throne with the univerſal applauſe and joyful acclamations of all 
« his ſubjects? Was it not a miſtake, upon the breaking out of the rebeilion, 
e not to iſſue a proclamation, to offer pardon to ſuch as ſhould return home 
&« peaceably, according to the cuſtom on former occaſions of the ſame nature? 


c Was it not a miſtake, after the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion, and the trial and 


execution of the principal authors of it, to keep up animoſities, and drive peo- 

e ple to deſpair by not paſſing an act of indemnity ; by keeping ſo many per- 
ce ſons under hard and tedious confinement ; and by granting pardons to ſome, 
« without leaving them any means to ſubſiſt? Is it not a miſtake, not to truſt 
« to a vote of parliament for making good ſuch engagements as his majeſty 
de ſhall think proper to enter into; and, inſtead of that, to inſiſt on the grant- 
<« ing this ſupply in ſuch an extraordinary manner? Is it not miſtake, to take 
e this opportunity to create diviſions, and render ſome of the king's beit friends 
t ſuſpected and obnoxious ? Is it not a miſtake, in ſhort, to form parties and ca- 
e bals, in order to bring in a bill to repeal the act of occaſional conformity?“ 
A great number of members had agreed to this meaſure in private, though at 
this period it was not brought into the houſe of commons. After a long 


debate the ſum was granted. Theſe were the firſt-fruits of Britain's be- 


ing wedded to the intereſts of the continent. The elecror of Hanover 
quarrelled with the king of Sweden; and England was not only deprived 
of a neceſſary branch of commerce, but even obliged to ſupport him in 
the proſecution of the war, The miniſtry now underwent a new revolu- 
tion. The earl of Sunderland and Mr. Addiſon were appointed ſecreta- 
ries of ſtate; and Mr. Stanhope became firft commiſſtoner of the treaſury, 
and chancellor of the exchequer. 


$ XLI. On the ſixth day of May the king going to the houſe of peers, gave 


the parliament to underſtand, that the fleet under Sir George Byng, which had 


failed to the Baltic to obſerve the motion of the Swedes, was ſafely arrived in 
the Sound. He ſaid, he had given orders for the immediate reduction of ten 
thouſand ſoldiers, as well as directions to prepare an act of indemnity. He de- 


| fired they would take proper meaſures for reducing the public debts with a juſt 
regard to parliamentary credit; and, that they would go through the public 


buſineſs with all poſſible diſpatch and unanimity. Some progreſs had already 
been made in deliberations upon the debt of the nation, which was compre- 


hended under the two heads of redeemable and irredeemable incumbrances. 


The firſt had been contracted with a redeemable intereſt; and theſe the public 
had a right to diſcharge : the others conſiſted of long and ſhort annuities granted 
for a greater or leſs number of years, which could not be altered without the 
conſent of the proprietors. Mr. Robert Walpole had projected a ſcheme for 


leſlening the intereſt, and paying the capital of. thoſe debts, before he elfen his 


place in the exchequer. He propoſed, in the houſe of commons, to reduce the 


intereſt of redeemable funds, and offer an alternative to the proprietors of an- 
nuities. His plan was approved; but when he reſigned his places, the mini- 
ſters made ſome ſmall alterations in it, which furniſhed him with a pretence for 
oppoſing the ſcheme. In the courſe of the debate ſome warm altercation 


paſſed between him and Mr. Stanhope, by which it appeared, they had made a 


practice 
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practice of ſelling places and reverſions. Mr. Hungerford ſtanding up, faid, he 
was ſorry to ſee two ſuch great men running foul of one another: that, however, 
they ought to be looked upon as patriots and fathers of their country ; and, 
ſince they had by miſchance diſcovered their nakedneſs, the other members 
ought, according to the cuſtom of the Eaſt, to turn their backs upon them, that 
they might not be ſeen in ſuch a ſhameful condition. Mr. Boſcawen moved, 
That the houſe would lay their commands upon them, that no further notice 
ſhould be taken of what had paſſed. He was ſeconded by Mr. Methuen: the 
houſe approved of the motion; and the ſpeaker took their word and honour, 
that they ſhould not proſecute their reſentment. The money-corporations hav- 
ing agreed to provide caſh for ſuch creditors as ſhould be willing to receive 
their principal, the houſe came to certain reſolutions, on which were founded 
the three bills that paſſed into laws, under the names of The South-ſea 
“act, the Bank act, and the General-fund act.“ The original ſtock of the 
South-ſea company did not exceed nine millions four hundred and ſeventy- one 
thouſand three hundred and twenty-five pounds ; but the funds granted being 
ſufficient to anſwer the intereſt of ten millions at fix per cent. the company 
made up that ſum to the government, for which they received ſix hundred 
thouſand pounds yearly, and eight thouſand pounds a-year for management. 
By this act they declared themſelves willing to receive five hundred thouſand 
pounds, and the eight thouſand for management. It was enacted, That the 
company ſhould continue a corporation, until the redemption of their annuity, 
towards which not leſs than a million ſhould be payed at a time. They were 
likewiſe required to advance a ſum. not exceeding two millions, towards diſ- 
charging the principal and intereſt, due on the four lottery funds of the ninth 
and tenth years of queen Anne. By the bank- act the governors and company 
declared themſelves willing to accept an annuity of eighty-eight thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fifty-one: pounds, ſeven: ſhillings, and ten pence halfpenny, or the 
principal of one million ſeven hundred and ſeventy-five thouſand” twenty-ſeven 
pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings, and ten-pence halfpenny, in lieu of the preſent an- 
nuity, amounting to one hundred and fix thouſand five hundred and one pounds, 


thirteen ſhillings, and five pence. They likewiſe declared themſelves willing 


to diſcharge, and deliver up to be cancelled, as many exchequer- bills as 
amounted to two millions, and to accept of an annuity of one hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, being after the rate of five per cent. redeemable after one year's 
notice; to circulate the remaining exchequer bills at three per cent. and one 
penny per day. It was enacted, That the former allowances ſhould be conti- 
nued to Chriſtmas, and then the bank ſhould have for circulating the two mil- 
lions five hundred and ſixty-one thouſand and twenty-five pounds remaining 
exchequer-bills, an annuity of ſeventy-ſix thouſand eight hundred and thirty 
pounds fifteen ſhillings, at the rate of three pounds per cent. till redeemed, 
over and above the one penny a-day for intereſt. By the ſame act the bank 
was required to advance a ſum not exceeding two millions five hundred thou- 
ſand. pounds, towards diſcharging the national debt, if wanted, on condition, 
that they ſhould have five pounds per cent. for as much as they might advance, 
redeemable by parliament. The general- fund act recited the ſeveral acts of 
parliament, for eſtabliſhing the 1 lotteries in the ninth and tenth years of the 
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late queen, and ſtated the annual produce of the ſeveral funds, amounting in 
all to ſeven hundred twenty-four thouſand eight hundred forty- nine pounds, 
{ix ſhillings, and ten-pence one fifth. This was the general fund; the deficiency 


of which was to be made good annually, out of the firſt aids granted by par- 
lament. For the regular payment of all ſuch annuities as ſhould be made pay- 


able by this act, it was enacted, That all the duties and revenues mentioned 
therein, ſhould continue for ever, with the provido, however, 'That the revenues 
rendered by this act perpetual, ſhould be ſubject to redemption; - This act con- 
tained a clauſe by which the ſinking fund was eſtabliſhed. The reduction of 
intereſt to ſive per cent. producing a ſurplus or exceſs upon the appropriated 
funds, it was enacted, That all the monies ariſing from time to time, as well 
for the ſurplus, by virtue of the acts for redeeming the funds of the bank 
and of the South-ſea company, as alſo for the ſurplus of the duties and reve- 
nues by this act appropriated, to make good the general fund, ſhould be ap- 
propriated and employed for the diſcharging the principal and intereft of ſuch 
national debts as were incurred before the twenty-fifth of December of the 
preceding year, in ſuch manner as ſhould be directed or appointed by any fu- 


ture act of parliament, to be diſcharged out of the ſame, and for none other 


uſe, intent, or purpoſe whatſoever. q | | 
- $XLII. The earl of Oxford, who had now remained almoſt two years a pri- 
ſoner in the Tower, preſented a petition to the houſe of lords, praying, that his 
impriſonment might not be indefinite. Some of the Tory lords affirmed; that 


the impeachment was deſtroyed and determined by the prorogation of par- 


liament, which ſuperſeded; the whole proceedings ; but the contrary was voted 


by a conſiderable majority. The thirteenth day of June was fixed for the 


trial; and the houſe of commons made acquainted with this determination. 
The commons appointed a committee to inquire into the ſtate of the earl's im- 
peachment; and, in conſequence of their report, ſent a meſſage to the lords, de- 
manding longer time to prepare for the trial. Accordingly the day was prolonged 
to the twenty-fourth of June; and the commons appointed the committee, 
with four other members, to be the managers for making good the articles 


of impeachment. At the appointed time the peers repaired to the court in 
Weſtminſter-hall, where lord Cowper preſided as lord-ſteward. The commons 


were aſſembled as a committee of the whole houſe : the king, the reſt of the royal 
family, and the foreign miniſters, aſſiſted at the ſolemnity : the earl of Oxford was 
brought from the Tower : the- articles of impeachment were read, with his 
anſwers, and the replication of the commons. Sir Joſeph Jekyll ſtanding up 
to make good the firſt article, lord Harcourt ſignified to their lordſhips, that 
he had a motion to make, and they adjourned to their own houſe. There he 
repreſented, that a great deal of time would be unneceſſarily conſumed in go- 
ing through all the articles of the impeachment : that if the commons would 


make good the two articles for high-treaſon, the earl of Oxford would forfeit 


both life and eſtate, and there would be an end of the matter: whereas, to 
proceed on the method propoſed by the commons, would draw the trial on to a 
prodigious length. He therefore moved, that the commons might not be ad- 
mitted to proceed, until judgment ſhould be firſt given upon the articles for high- 
treaſon, He was ſupported by the earls of Angleſey and Nottingham, 155 lord 

| | 3 Trevor, 


a conference, delivered a paper, containing their reaſons for aſſerting it as thi 
undoubted right to impeach à peer either for treaſon, or for high crimes and 


more warm. The lords ſent a meſſage to the lower houſe, importing, that they 
intended preſently to proceed on the trial of the earl of Oxford. They com- 
mons payed no regard to this intimation; but adjourned to the third day of July. 
The lords repairing to Weſtminſter-hall, took their places, ordered the earl to 
be brought to the bar, and made proclamation for his accuſers to appear. 
Having waited a quarter of an hour, they adjourned to their own houſe, where, 
after ſome debate, the earl was acquitted upon a diviſion: then returning to the 
hall, they voted, That he ſhould be ſet at liberty. Oxford owed his err to 
the diſſenſions among the miniſters, and to the late change in the adminiſtration, 


in conſequence of which he was delivered from the perſecution of Walpole; and 
numbered among his friends the dukes of Devonſhire and Argyle, the earls of 


Nottingham and llay, and the lord Townſhend. The commons, in order to 
expreſs their ſenſe of his demerit, preſented an addreſs to the king, deſiring he 
might be excepted out of the intended act of grace. The king promiſed 
to comply with their requeſt; and in the mean time forbade the earl to 
appear at court, On the fifteenth day of July the earl of Sunderland deli- 
vered in the houſe of peers the act of grace, which paſſed through both 
houſes with great expedition. From this indulgence were excepted the earl 
of Oxford, Mr. Prior, Mr. Thomas Harley, Mr. Arthur Moor, Criſp, 
Nodes, Obryan, Redmayne the printer, and Thompſon, the aſſaſſina- 
tors in Newgate, and the clan of Macgregor in Scotland. By virtue 
of this act, the earl of Carnwath, the lords Widdrington and Nairn were 
immediately diſcharged; together with all the gentlemen under ſentence 
of death in Newgate, and thoſe that were confined on account of the 
rebellion, in the Fleet, the Marſhalſea, and other priſons of the kingdom. 
The act of grace being prepared for the royal aſſent, the king went to 
the houſe of peers on the fifteenth day of July, and having given his 
ſanction to all the bills that were ready, cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech on 
the uſual topics. | | 
-- $ XLIH. The proceedings in the convocation turned chiefly upon two per- 
formances of Dr. Hoadley biſhop of Bangor. One was intituled, < A preſer- 
« vative againſt the principles and practices of the Nonjurors :” the other was 
a ſermon preached before the king, under the title of, . The nature of the 
e kingdom of Chriſt.” An anſwer to this diſcourſe was publiſhed by Dr. 
Snape maſter of Eton college, and the convocation appointed a committee to 
examine the biſhop's two performances, They drew up a repreſentation, in 
| | which 
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which the Preſervative and the ſermon were cenſured, as tending to ſubvert 
all government and diſcipline in the church of Chriſt; to reduce his king- 
dom to a ſtate of anarchy and confuſion; to impugn and impeach the royal 
ſupremacy_ in cauſes eccleſiaſtical, and the OED: of the legiſlature, to 
inforce obedience in matters of religion by civil ſanctions. The government 
thought proper to put a ſtop to theſe proceedings by a prorogation ; which, 
however, inflamed the controverſy. A great number of pens. were drawn 
ainſt the biſhop; but, his chief antagoniſts were Dr. Snape and Dr. 
Sherlock, whom the king removed from the office of his chaplains ; and 
the convocation has not. been permitted to ſit and do buſineſs ſince that 
period. 1 1898 Th Mew bf Ih 
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$ 1. Difference between king George and the czar of Muſcety. TI. The ting of 


Sweden is killed at Frederictſtadt. & III. Negotiation for the quadruple al- 
liance. IV. Proceedings in parliament. & V. James Shepherd executed for a 
dien againſt tbe king's life. Parliament prorogued. & VI. Nature of the 
quadruple alliance. & VII. Admiral Byng ſails to the Mediterranean. $ VIII. 
He deſtroys the French fleet off cape Paſſaro. & IX. Remonſtrances of the 
Spaniſh miniſtry. & X. Diſputes in parliament touching the admiraPs attacking 
the Spaniſh fleet. S XI. At for ſtrengthening the proteſtant intereſt, & XII. 
War declared againſt Spain. & XIII. Conſpiracy againſt the regent of France. 
 $ XIV. Intended invaſion by the duke of Ormond. & XV. Three bundred 
Spaniards land and are taken in Scotland. & XVI. Account of the peerage 
Dill. XVII. Count Merci aſſumes the command of the Imperial army in Sicily. 
$ XVIII. AMivity of admiral Byng. & XIX. The Spamſh troops evacuate 
Sicily. & XX. Philip obliged to accede to the quadruple alliance. & XXI. Bill 
fer ſecuring the dependency of Ireland upon the crown of Great-Britain. & XXII. 
Seuth-fea act. & XXIII. Charters granted to the royal and London afſurance- 
Mees. F XXIV. Treaty of alliance with, Sweden. & XXV. The prince of 
Heſſe elected king of Sweden, & XXVI. Effefts ef the South-ſea . ſcheme. 
S XXVII. The bubble breaks. S XXVIII. A ſecret committee appointed by 
the houſe of commons. & XXIX. Inquiry carried on by both houſes, & XXX, 
Death of earl Stanhope and Mr. Craggs, both ſecretaries of ftate. & XXXI. 
* The eſtates of the directors of the South-ſea company are confiſcated. & XXXII. 
© Proceedings of the commons with reſpect to the ſtock of the South-ſea com. 
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$1. URING theſe tranſactions, the negotiations of the North were con- 
| tinued againſt the king of Sweden, who had penetrated into Nor- 


way, and advanced towards Chriſtianſtadt, the capital of that kingdom. The 


czar had ſent five and twenty thouſand Ruſſians to aſſiſt the allies in the reduc- 
tion of Wiſmar, which he intended to beſtow upon his niece, lately married 
to the duke of Mecklenburg Swerin : but before his troops arrived, the place 
had ſurrendered, and the Ruſſians were not admitted into the garriſon ; a cir- 
cumſtance which increaſed the miſunderſtanding between him and the king of 
Great Britain. Nevertheleſs, he conſented to a project for making a deſcent 
upon Schonen, and actually took upon him the command of the allied fleet 
though he was not at all pleafed to ſee Sir John Norris in the Baltic, becauſe 
he had formed deſigns againſt Denmark, which he knew the Engliſh ſquadron 
would protect. He ſuddenly deſiſted from the expedition againſt Schonen, on 
pretence that the ſeaſon was too far advanced; and the king of Denmark pu- 
bliſhed a manifeſto remonſtrating againſt his conduct on this occaſion. By 
this time baron Gortz had planned a pacification between his maſter and the 
czar, who was diſcontented with all his German allies, becauſe they oppoſed 
his having. any footing in the empire. This monarch arrived at Amſterdam in 
December, whither he was followed by the czarina z and he actually reſided at 
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the Hague when king George paſſed through it, in return to his Britiſh domi- 
nions: but he declined an interview with the king of England. When Gyl- 
lenburg's letters were publiſned in London, ſpme paſſages ſeemed to favour the 
ſuppoſition of the czar's being privy to the conſpiracy. His miniſter at the 
Engliſh court preſented a long memorial, complaining that the king had cauſed 

to be printed, the malicious inſinuations of his enemies. He denied his having 
the leaſt concern in the defign of the Swediſh king. He charged the court 
of England with having privately treated of a ſeparate peace with Charles, and 
even with having promiſed to aſſiſt him againſt the zar, on condition that he 
would relinquiſh his pretenſions to Bremen and Verden. Nevertheleſs, he ex- 
preſſed an inclination to re eſtabliſh the antient good underſtanding, and to en- 
gage in vigorous meaſures for proſecuting the war againſt the common enemy. 
The memorial was anſwered by the king of Great Britain, who aſſured the 
czar he ſnould have reaſon to be fully ſatisfied, if he would remove the only 
obſtacle to their mutual good underſtanding; in other words, withdraw the 
Ruſſian troops from the empire. Notwithſtanding theſe profeſſions, the two 


* . 


monarchs were never perfectly reconciled. - 7 
.. $1. The czar made an excurſion to the court of France, where he con- 
cluded a treaty of friendſhip with the regent, at whoſe earneſt deſire he promiſed 
to recall his troops from Mecklenburg. At his return to Amſterdam, he had 
a private interview with Gortz, Who, as well as Gyllenburg, had been ſet at 
liberty. That miniſter undertook to adjuſt all differences between the czar 


JT 


and the king of Sweden within three months; and Peter engaged to ſuſpend 


all operations againſt Sweden, until that term ſhould be expired. A congreſs 
was opened at Abo, between the Swediſh and Ruſſian miniſters; but the con- 
ferences were afterwards removed to Aland. By this convention, the czar 
obliged himſelf to aſſiſt Charles in the conqueſt of Norway; and they pro- 
miſed to unite all their forces againſt the king of Great Britain, ſhould: he pre- 
ſume to interpoſe. Both were incenſed againſt that prince; and one part of 
their deſign was to raiſe the pretender to the throne of England. Baron Gortz 
ſet out from Aland for Frederickſtadt in Norway, with the plan of peace; but, 
before he arrived, Charles was killed by a cannon- ball from the town, as he viſited 
the trenches, on the thirtieth of November. Baron Gortz was immediately ar- 
reſted, and brought to the ſcaffold by the nobles of Sweden, whoſe hatred he 
had incurred by bis inſolence of behaviour. The death of Charles was fortunate 
for king George. Sweden was now obliged to ſubmit : while the czar, the 
king of Denmark, and the elector of Hanover, kept poſſeſſion of what they 
had acquired in the courſe of the war. | 4 

58 III. Thus Bremen and Verden were ſecured to the houſe of Hanover: 
an acquiſition towards which the Engliſh nation contributed by her money, as 
well as by her arms: an acquiſition made in contradiction to, the engagements 
into which England entered when king William became guarantee for the 
treaty of Travendahl: an acquiſition that may be conſidered as the firſt link 
of a political chain by which the Engliſh nation was dragged back into ex- 
penſive connexions with the continent, The king had not yet received the 
inveſtiture of theſe dutchies ; and, until that ſhould be procured, it was ne- 
ceſſary to eſpouſe with warmth the intereſts of the N This was another 
ſource of miſunderſtanding between Great Britain and Spain. Prince W 
256 | gaine 
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gained another complete victory over a prodigious army of the Turks at Bel- 
grade, which was ſurrendered to him after the battle. The emperor had en- 
gaged in this war as an ally of the Venetians, whom the Turks had attacked 
and driven from the Morea. The pope conſidered it as a religious war againſt 
the infidels ; and obtained repeated aſſurances from the king of Spain, that he 
would not undertake any thing againſt the emperor, while he was engaged 
in ſuch a laudable quarrel. Philip had even ſent a ſquadron of ſhips and 
gallies to the aſſiſtance of the Venetians. In the courſe of this year, however, 
he equipped a ſtrong armament, the command of which he beſtowed on the 
marquis de Lede, who failed from Barcelona in July, and landing at Cagliari 
in Sardinia, which belonged to the emperor, made a conqueſt of the whole 
iſland. At the ſame time, the king of Spain endeavoured to juſtify theſe 
proceedings by a manifeſto, in which he alledged that the archduke, con- 
trary to the faith of treaties, encouraged and ſupported the rebellion of his 
ſubjects in Catalonia, by frequent ſuccours from Naples and other places; and 
that the great inquiſitor of Spain had been ſeized, though furniſhed with a paſs- 
from his holineſs. He promiſed, however, to proceed no farther, and 
ſuſpend all operations, that the powers of Europe might have time and oppor- 
tunity to contrive expedients for reconciling all difterences, and ſecuring the 
peace and balance of power in Italy : nay, he conſented that this important 
affair ſhould be left to the arbitration of king George and the ſtates-general, 
Theſe powers undertook the office. Conferences were begun between the 
miniſters of the emperor, France, England, and Holland; and theſe produced, 
in the courſe of the following year, the famous quadruple alliance. In this treaty 
it was ſtipulated, That the emperor ſhould renounce all pretenſions to the crown 
of Spain, and exchange Sardinia for Sicily, with the duke of Savoy : That the 
ſucceſſion to the dutchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia, which the queen 
of Spain claimed by inheritance, as princeſs of the houſe of Farneſe, ſhould be 
ſettled on her eldeſt ſon, in caſe the preſent poſſeſſors ſhould die without male 
iſſue, Philip, diſſatisfied with this partition, continued to make formidable 
preparations by ſea and land. The king of England and the regent of France 
interpoſed their admonitions to no purpoſe. At length his Britannic majeſty 
had recourſe to more ſubſtantial arguments, and ordered a ſtrong ſquadron to 
be equipped with all poſſible expedition *. 
$ IV. On the third day of November the princeſs of Wales was delivered 
of a prince, the ceremony of whoſe baptiſm was productive of a difference be- 


The pretender, who reſided at Urbino, 
having received intelligence from Paris, that 
there was a deſign formed againſt his life, pope 
Clement XI. gave direQions that all foreigners 
in that neighbourhood, eſpecially Engliſh, ſhould 
be arreſted, The earl of Peterborough arriving 
at Bologna with a few armed followers, was 
ſeized, with all his papers. Being interrogated, 
he ſaid he came to paſs ſome time in Italy, for 
the benefit of the air. He was cloſe confined 
for a whole month in Fort Urbino, and his at- 
tendants were ſent to priſon. Nothing appear- 


ing to juſtify the ſuſpicion, he was diſmiſſed with 
Vol. IV. 


uncommon civility. The king demanding re- 
paration for this inſult, the pope wrote with his 
own hand a letter to an ally of Great Britain, 
declaring, that the legate of Bologna had vio- 
lently and unjuſtly, without the knowledge of 
his holineſs, ak the earl of Peterborough to 
be ſeized upon ſuſpicions which proved to be 
ill grounded. The cardinal-legate ſent a decla- 
ration to the Engliſh admiral in the Mediter- 
ranean, that he had aſked forgivenneſs of his 
holineſs, and now begged pardon of his Bri- 
tannic majeſty, for having unadviſedly arreſted 
a peer of Great Britain on his travels. 
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tween, the grandfather and father. The prince of Wales intended that his 
uncle the duke of York ſhould ſtand godfather. The king ordered the duke 
of Newcaſtle to ſtand: for himſelf. Abies the ceremony, 2 rince expreſſed 
his reſentment againſt this nobleman in very warm terms. The Hr ordered the 
prince to confine himſelf within his own apartments; and afterwards ſignified 
his pleaſure that he ſhould quit the palace of St. James's. He retired with 
the princeſs to a houſe belonging to the earl of Grantham ; but the children 
were detained at the palace. All peers and peereſſes, and all privy-counſellors 
and their wives, were given to underftand, that in caſe they viſited the prince 
and princeſs, they ſhould have no- acceſs to his majefty's preſence; and all 
who enjoyed poſts and places under both king and prince, were obliged to 
quit the ſervice of one or other, at their option. When the parliament met on 
the twenty-firſt day of November, the king, in his ſpeech, told both houſes, 
that he had reduced the army to very near one half, ſince the beginning of the 


luaſt ſeſſion: he expreſſed his deſire that all thoſe who were friends to the pre- 


ſeut happy eſtabliſhment, might unanimouſly concur in ſome proper method 


for the greater ſtrengthening the proteſtant intereſt, of which, as the church 


of England was unqueſtionably the main ſupport and bulwark, ſo would ſhe 
reap the principal benefit of every advantage accruing from the union and 
mutual charity of all proteſtants. After the addreſſes of thanks, which were 
couched in the uſual ſtile, the commons proceeded to take into confideration 
the eſtimates and accounts, in order to ſettle the eſtabliſhment of the army, 
navy, and ordnance. Ten thouſand men were voted for the ſea-ſervice. 
When the ſupply for the army fell under deliberation, a very warm debate en- 
ſued upon the number of troops neceſſary to be maintained. Sir William 
Wyndham, Mr. Shippen, and Mr. Walpole, in a long elaborate harrangue, 
inſiſted upon its being reduced to twelve thouſand. They were anſwered by 
Mr. Craggs ſecretary at war, and Sir David Dalrymple. Mr. Shippen, in 
the courſe of the debate, ſaid the ſecond paragraph of the King's ſpeech ſeemed 
rather to be calculated for the meridian of Germany than for Great Britain; 


and it was a great misfortune that the king was a ſtranger to our language 


and conſtitution. Mr. Lechmere affirmed this was a ſcandalous invective 


5 againſt the king's perſon and government; and moved that he ſhould be ſent 


to the Tower. Mr. Shippen refuſing to retract or excuſe what he had ſaid, 


was voted to the Tower by a great majority; and the number of ſtanding 


forces was fixed at ſixteen thouſand three hundred and forty- ſeven effective | 


$ V. On account of the great ſcarcity of ſilver coin, occaſioned by the expor- 
tation of ſilver and the importation of gold, a motion was made to put a ſtop 


to this growing evil, by lowering the value of gold ſpecies. The commons 


examined a repreſentation which had been made to the treaſury by Sir Iſaac 
Newton maſter of the mint, on this ſubject. Mr. Caſwel explained the na- 
ture of a clandeſtine trade carried on by the Dutch and Hamburghers, in con- 
cert with the Jews of England and other traders, for exporting the ſilver coin 
and importing gold, which being coined at the mint, yielded a profit of fifteen 
pence. upon every guinea, The, houſe, in an addreſs to the king, defired that 
a proclamation might be/ iſſued, forbidding all perſons to utter or receive guineas. 
at a higher rate than one and twenty ſhillings each. His majeſty —__ 
| Wi 
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with their requeſt : but people hoarding up their ſilver, in hope that the 

rice of it would be raiſed ; or in apprehenfion that the gold would be lowered 
{till farther, the two houſes reſolved that the ſtandard of the gold and 'filver 
coins of the kingdom ſhould not be altered in fineneſs, weight, or denomina- 
tion; and they ordered a bill to be brought in to prevent the melting down 
of the ſilver coin. At this period, one James Shepherd, a youth of eighteen, 
appretence to a coachmaker, and an enthuſiaſt in Jacobitiſm, ſent a letter to a 
nonjuring clergyman, propoſing a ſcheme for aſſaſſinating king George. He 
was immediately apprehended, owned the deſign, was tried, condemned; and 
executed at Tyburn. This was likewiſe the fate of the marquis de Palleorti, 
an Italian nobleman, brother to the dutcheſs of Shrewſbury. He had, in a 
tranſport of paſſion, killed his own ſervant; and ſeemed indeed to be diſ- 
ordered in his brain. After he had received ſentence of death, the king's 
pardon was earneſtly ſollicited by his ſiſter the dutcheſs, and many other per- 
ſons of the firſt diſtinftion : but the common people became fo clamorous, 
that it was thought dangerous to reſcue him from the penalties of the law, 
which he accordingly underwent in the moſt ignominious manner. No 
ſubject produced ſo much heat and altercation in parliament during this 
ſeſſion, as did the bill for regulating the land- forces, and | puniſhing 
mutiny and deſertion: a bill which was looked upon as an incroach- 
ment upon the liberties and conſtitution of England, in as much as it eſta- 
bliſhed martial law, which wreſted from the civil magiſtrate the cognizance of 
crimes and mifdemeanours committed by the ſoldiers and officers of the army: 
a juriſdiction inconſiſtent with the genius and diſpoſition of the people. The 
dangers that might accrue from ſuch a power were explained in the- lower 
houſe by Mr. Hutchinſon, Mr. Harley, and Mr. Robert Walpole, which 
laſt, however, voted afterwards for the bill. In the houſe of lords, it was 
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force, employed where it ſhould be neceſſary, would give weight to his en- Bolingbroke, 


deavours : he therefore thought fit to acquaint the houſe with this circum- Li 


ves of the 


ſtance, not doubting but that in caſe he ſhould be obliged, at this critical mirab. 


juncture, to exceed the number of men granted this year for the ſea- ſervice, 
the houſe would provide for ſuch” exceeding. The commons immediately drew 
up and preſented an addreſs, aſſuring his majeſty that they would make good 
ſuch exceedings of ſeamen as he ſhould find neceſſary to preſerve the tranquil- 
lity of Europe. On the twenty-firſt day of March the king went to A aj 
| es 5 Hz, Oooz 151g 


of peers, and having paſſed the bills that were ready for the royal aſſent, or- 
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| dered the parliament to be prorogued *,- 9) 7 At 
An. Ch. 1718. § VI. The king of Spain, by the care and indefatigable diligence of his 
prime miniſter cardinal Alberoni, equipped à very formidable armament, 
| which, in the beginning of June, ſet ſail from Barcelona towards Italy; but 
AF the deſtination of it was not known. A ſtrong ſquadron having been fitted 
out in England, the marquis de Monteleone ambaſſador from Spain, - preſented 
a memorial to the Britiſh miniſtry, importing, that fo powerful an armament 
| in time of peace could not but give umbrage to the king his maſter, and alter 
| the good intelligence that ſubſiſted between the two crowns.” In antwer to this 
= repreſentation, the miniſters declared, that the king intended to fend admiral 
ö Byng with a powerful ſquadron into the Mediterranean, to maintain the neu- 
| | trality in Italy. Mean while, the negotiations berween the Englith and French 
minifters produced the quadruple alliance, by which king George aud the re- 
gent preſcribed a peace between the emperor, the king of Spain, and the king 
of Sicily, and undertook to compel” Philip and the Savoyard to ſubmit to 
ſuch conditions as they had concerted with the emperor. Theſe powers were 
allowed only three months to conſider the articles, and declare whether they 
would reject them, or acquieſce in the partition. Nothing could be more con- 
tradictory to the true intereſt of Great - Britain than this treaty, which deſtroyed 
the balance in Italy, by throwing ſuch an acceſſion of power into the hands of 
the houſe of Auſtria; interrupted the commerce with Spain; involved the king- 
dom in an immediate war with that monarchy ; and gave rife to all the-quar+ 
rels and diſputes which have ariſen between England and Spain in the ſequel. 
The ſtates-general did not approve of ſuch violent meaſures, and for ſome 
time kept aloof ; bur at length they acceded to the quadruple alliance, which 
indeed was no other than a very expenſive compliment to the emperor, who 
was deſirous of adding Sicily to his other Italian dominions. # 
S VII. The king of England had uſed ſome endeavours to compromiſe the 
difference between his Imperial majeſty and the Spaniſh branch of the houſe of 
Bourbon. Lord Stanhope had been ſent to Madrid with a plan of pacification, 
which being rejected by Philip, as partial and iniquitous, the king determined 
to ſupport his mediation by force of arms. Sir George Byng failed from 
Spithead on the fourth day of June, with twenty ſhips of the line, two fire- 
ſhips, two bomb-veſſels, and ample inſtructions how to act on all emergencies. 
He arrived off cape St, Vincent on the thirtieth day of the month, when he 
diſpatched his ſecretary to Cadiz with a letter to colonel Stanhope the Britiſh 
miniſter at Madrid, deſiring him to inform his moſt catholic majeſty of the ad- 
miral's arrival in thoſe parts, and lay before him this article of his inſtructions: 
«© You are to make inſtances with both parties to ceaſe from uſing any further 
e acts of hoſtility : but in caſe the Spaniards do ſtill inſiſt, with their ſhips of 
* war and forces, to attack the kingdom of Naples, or other the territories of 


Earl Cowper lord chancellor reſigned the the treaſury. The lord Stanhope and Mr. 
reat ſeal, Which at firſt was put in commiſſion; , Craggs were appointed ſecretaries of ſtate. Lord 
ut afterwards given to lord Parker as high chan- . and lord Cadogan were afterwards 

cellor. The earl of Sunderland was made pre- created ears. 5 | 

ſiclent of the council, and ' firſt commiſſioner of 19839 et 1 Fig 
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« the emperor in Italy, or to land in any part of Italy, which can only be with 
4 a deſign to invade the emperor's dominions, againſt whom only they have 
<« declared war by invading Sardinia; or if they,; ſhould endeavour to make 
<« themſelves maſters of the kingdom of Sicily, which muſt be, with a deſign to 
<« invade the kingdom of Naples; in which caſe you are, with all your power, 
c to hinder and obſtruct the fame. If it ſhould ſo happen, that at your ar- 
<& rival, with our fleet under your command, in the Mediterranean, the Spa- 
<« niards ſhould already have landed any troops in Italy, in order to invade. the 
<.,emperor's territories, you ſhall endeavour amicably to diſſuade them from 
* perſevering in ſuch an attempt, and offer them your aſſiſtance to hel 

% them to withdraw their troops, and put an end to all further acts of 
<« hoſtility. But, in caſe, theſe. your friendly endeavours ſhould prove in: 
e effectual, you ſhall, by keeping company with, or intercepting their ſhips; or 
* convoy; or, if it be neceſſary, by openly oppoſing them, defend the empe- 
<&. ror's territories from any further attempt. When cardinal Alberoni pe- 
ruſed theſe inſtructions, he told colonel Stanhope with ſome warmth, that his 
maſter would run all hazards, and even ſuffer himſelf to be driven out of Spain, 
rather than recall his troops, or conſent to a ſuſpenſion of arms. He ſaid; the 
Spaniards were not to be frightened; and he was ſo well convinced that the 
fleet would do their duty, that in caſe of their being attacked by admiral Byng, 
he ſhould be in no pain for the ſucceſs. Mr. Stanhope preſenting him with. a 
liſt of the Britiſh ſquadron, he threw it upon the ground with great emotion. 
He promiſed, however, to lay the admiral's letters before the king, and to let 
the envoy know his majeſty's reſolution. Such ag interpoſition could not but 
be very provoking to the Spaniſh miniſter, who had layed his account with the 
conqueſt of Sicily, and for that purpoſe prepared an armament which was al- 
together ſurpriſing, conſidering the late ſhattered condition of the , Spaniſh. af- 
fairs. He ſeems to have put too much confidence in the ſtrength of the Spaniſh 
fleet. In a few days he ſent back the admiral's letter to Mr. Stanhope; with a 
note under it, importing, that the chevalier Byng might execute the orders he 
had received from the king his maſter. | = 

S VIII. The admiral, in paſſing by Gibraltar, was joined by vice-admiral 
Cornwal with two ſhips, He proceeded to Minorca, where he relieved the 
garriſon of Portmahon. Then he failed for Naples, where he arrived on the 
firſt day of Auguſt, and was received as a deliverer : for the Neapolitans had 
been under the utmoſt terror of an invaſion from the Spaniards: . Sir George 
Byng received intelligence from the viceroy count Daun, who treated him with 
the moſt diſtinguiſhing marks of reſpect, that the Spaniſh army amounting to 
thirty thouſand men, commanded by the marquis de Lede, had landed in Si- 
cily, reduced Palermo and Meſſina, and were then employed in the ſiege of the 
citadel belonging to this laſt city: that the Piedmonteſe garriſon would be 
obliged to ſurrender, if not ſpeedily relieved: that an al. iance was upon the 
carpet between the emperor and the king of Sicily, which laſt had deſired the 
aſſiſtance of the Imperial troops, and agreed to receive them into the citadel 
of Meſſina. The admiral immediately reſolved to ſail thither, and took under 
his convoy a reinforcement of two thouſand Germans for the citadel, under the 
command of general Wetzel. He forthwith ſailed. from Naples, and on the 


ninth day of Auguſt was in ſight of the Faro of Meſſina. He diſpatched his 
| | own 
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Sir, We have taken and deſtroyed all te 
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own captain with a polite meſſage to the marquis de Lede, propoſing a ceſſa- 
tion of arms in Sicily for two months, that the powers of Europe might have 
time to concert meaſures for teſtoring a laſting peace ;, and declaring, that 
ſhould this propoſal be rejected, he would, in purſuance of his inſtructions, 
uſe all his force to prevent further attempts to diſturb the dominions his maſter 
had engaged to defend. The Spaniſh general anſwered, that he had no powers 
to treat, conſequently could not agree to an armiſtice, but ſhould obey his 
orders, which directed him to reduce Sicily for his maſter the king of Spain. 
The Spaniſh fleet had failed from the harbour of Meſſina on the day before the 
Englith ſquadron. appeared. Admiral Byng ſuppoſed they had retired to 
Malta, and directed his courſe towards Meſſina, in order to encourage and 


ſupport the garriſon in the citadel. But, in doubling the point of Faro, he 


cried two Spaniſh ſcouts, and learned from the people of a felucca from the 
Calabrian ſhore, that they had ſeen from the hills the Spaniſh fleet lying to in 
order of battle. The admiral immediately detached the German troops to 
Reggio, under convoy of two ſhips of war. Then he ſtood through the Faro 
after the Spaniſh ſcouts that led him to their main fleet, which before noon - 
he deſcried in line of battle, amounting to ſeven and twenty ſail large and ſmall, 
beſides two fireſhips, four bomb veſſels, and ſeven gallies. They were com- 
manded in chief by Don Antonio de Caſtanita, under whom were the four 
rear admirals Chacon, Mari, Guevara, and Cammock. At ſiglit of the 
Engliſh ſquadron they ſtood away large, and Byng gave chace all the: reſt of 
the day. In the morning, which was the eleventh of Auguſt, the rear- admiral 
de Mari, with ſix ſhips of war, the gallies, fire-ſhips and bomb- ketches, ſe- 
parated from the main fleet, and ſtood in for the Sicilian ſhore. . The Engliſh 
admiral detached captain Walton with five ſhips in purſuit of them; and they 
were ſoon engaged. He himſelf continued to chace their main fleet; and about 
ten o'clock the battle began. The Spaniards ſeemed to be diſtracted in their 


counſels, and acted in confuſion. They made a running fight, and the ad- 


mirals behaved with courage and activity, in ſpite of which they were all taken 
19 Cammock, who made his eſcape with three ſhips of war and three frigates. 

n this engagement, which happened off cape Paſſaro, captain Haddock of 
the Grafton ſignalized his courage in an extraordinary manner. On the 
eighteenth the admiral” received a letter from captain Walton, dated off Syra- 
cuſe, intimating that he had taken four Spaniſh ſhips of war, together with a 
bomb-ketch, and a veſſel laden with arms; and that he had burned four ſhips 
of the line, a fireſhip, and a bomb-veſſel *. Had the Spaniards followed the ad- 
vice of rear-admiral Cammock, who was a native of Ireland, Sir George Byng 
would not haye obtained ſuch an eaſy victory; that officer propoſed that they 
E remain at anchor in the road of Paradiſe, with their broadſides to the 
ſea; in which caſe thg Engliſh admiral would have found it a very difficult 
taſk to attack them: for the colt is ſo; bold, that the largeſt ſhips could ride 
with a cable aſhore; whereas farther out the currents are ſo various and rapid, 


that the Engliſh ſquadron could not have come to anchor, or lie near them in 


This letter is July deemed a curious ſpe- Spaniſh ſhips and veſſels which were upon the 
eimen of the laconic ſtyle. | © Coaſts, the number as per rr + vo 4 
* erüutno sd ö 


order 
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order of battle: beſides, the Spaniards might have been reinforced from the 
army on ſhore, which would have raiſed batteries to annoy the aſſailants.” Before 
king George had received an account of this engagement from the admiral,” he 
Vote him a letter with, his on hand, approving his conduct. When Sir George's 
eldeſt fon arrived in England, with a circumſtantial account of the action, he 
was graciouſly received, and ſent back with Peta powers to his fa - 


ther, that he might negotiate with the ſeveral princes and 
ſhould ſee occaſion. The ſon likewiſe carried the king's royal grant to the 
_ officers and ſeamen, of all the prizes they had taken from the Spaniards. 
Notwithſtanding this victory, the Spaniſh army carried on the ſiege of the ci- 
tadel of Meſſina with ſuch vigour, that the goyernor ſurrendered the place hy 
capitulation on the twenty-ninth day of September. A treaty was now con- 
cluded at Vienna between the emperor and the duke of Savoy. They agreed to 
form an army for the conqueſt of Sardinia in behalf of the duke; and in the 
mean time this prince engaged to eyacuate Sicily: but until his troops could 
be conveyed from that iftand, he conſented that they ſhould co-operate with 
the Germans againſt the common enemy. Admiral Byng continued to aſſiſſ 
the Imperialifts in Sicily, during the beſt part of the winter, by ſcouring the 
ſeas of the Spaniards, and keeping the communication open between the 
German forces and the Calabrian' ſhore, from whence they were ſupplied with 
proviſions. He acted in this ſervice with equal conduct, reſolution, and 
activity. He conferred with the viceroy of Naples, and the other Imperial 
generals, about the operations of the enſuing campaign, and 1 
was diſpatched to Vienna, to lay before the emperor the reſult of their qeli- 
berations : then the admiral ſet Fail for Mahon, where' his ſhips might be re- 
fitted, and put in a condition to take the ſea in the ſpring. : 11 
SIX. The deſtruction of the Spaniſh fleet was a ſubject that employed the 
deliberations and conjecture of all the politicians in Europe. Spain exclaimed 
againſt the conduct of England, as inconſiſtent with the rules of good faith, 
for the obſervation of which ſhe had always been ſo famous. The marquis de 
Monteleone wrote a letter to Mr. ſecretary Craggs, in which he expoſtulated 
with him upon ſuch an unprecedented "——_ Cardinal Alberoni, in a letter 
to that miniſter, inveighed againſt it as a baſe unworthy action. He ſaid the 
neutrality of Italy was a Tak pretence, fince every body knew that neutrality 
had long been at an end; and that the princes guarantees of the treaty of 
Utrecht were intirely diſcharged from their engagements, not only by the ſcan- 
dalous infringements committed by the Auſtrians in the evacuation of Cata- 
lonia and Majorca; but alſo becauſe the guaranty was no longer binding than 
till a peace was concluded with France. He taxed the Britiſh miniſtry with 
having revived and ſupported this neutrality, not by an amicable mediation, 
but by open violence, and artfully abuſing the confidence and ſecurity of the 
Spaniards. This was the language of diſappointed ambition. Nevertheleſs, 
it muſt be owned, that the conduct of England on chis occaſion was irregular, 
partial, and precipitate. | | 165 Ae Menn mor n 
$I X. The parliament meeting on the eleventh day of November, the king, 
in his ſpeech, declared that the court of Spain had rejected all his amicab 
propoſals, and broke through their moſt ſolemn engagements for the ſecurity 
of the Britiſh commerce. To vindicate therefore the faith. of his former 
I 


treatics, 


ates of Italy, as he 
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tire ſatisfaction,” they ought to expreſs their intire diſſatisfaction with ſuch con- 
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treaties, as well as to maintain thoſe he had lately made, and to protect and 
defend the trade of his ſubjects, which had in every branch been violently and 


unjuſtly oppreſſed, it became neceſſary for his naval forces to check their pro- 


greſs: that notwithſtanding the ſucceſs of his arms, that court had lately 
given orders at all the ports of Spain and of the Weſt Indies, to fit out pri- 
vateers againſt the Engliſh. He faid he was perſuaded that a Britiſh parlia- 
ment would enable him to reſent ſuch treatment ; and he affured them that his 
good brother the regent of France was ready to concur with him in the moſt 
vigorous meaſures. A ſtrong oppoſition was made in both houſes to the 
motion for an addreſs of thanks and congratulation propoſed by lord Carteret. 
Several peers obſerved, - that fuch an addreſs was, in effect, to approve a ſea- 
fight which might be attended with dangerous conſequences, and to give 
the ſanction of that auguſt aſſembly to meaſures which, upon examination, 
might appear either to claſh with the law of nations, or-former treaties, or to be 
prejudicial to the trade of Great Britain: that they ought to proceed with the 


utmoſt caution and matureſt deliberation, in an affair wherein the honour, as 
well as the intereſt of the nation were ſo highly concerned. Lord Strafford 


moved for an addreſs, that Sir George Byng's inſtructions might be layed be- 
fore the houſe. Earl Stanhope replied, that there was no occaſion for ſuch an 
addreſs, ſince by his majeſty's command he had already layed before the houſe 


the treaties, of which the late ſea-fight was a conſequence : particularly the 


treaty for a defenſive alliance between the emperor and his majeſty, concluded 


at Weſtminſter on the twenty-fifth day of May, in the year one thouſand 


ſeven hundred and ſixteen ; and the treaty of alliance for reſtoring and ſettling 
the public peace, ſigned at London on the twenty-ſecond day of July. He 
affirmed, that the court of Spain had violated the treaty of Utrecht, and acted 
againſt the public faith, in attacking the emperor's dominions, while he was 


engaged in a war againſt the enemies of Chriſtendom : that they had rejected 


his majeſty's friendly offices and offers for mediating an accommodation. He 
explained the cauſe of his own journey to Spain, and his negotiations at Madrid. 
He added, it was high time to check the growth of the naval power of Spain, 
in order to protect and ſecure the trade of the Britiſn ſubjects, which had been 
violently oppreſſed by the Spaniards. After a long debate, the motion was 
carried by a conſiderable majority. Theſame ſubject excited diſputes of the ſame 
nature in the houſe of commons, where the lord Hinchinbroke moved, that, 
in their addreſs of thanks, they ' ſhould declare their intire ſatisfaction in 
thoſe meaſures which the king had already taken for ſtrengthening the pro- 


teſtant ſucceſſion, and eſtabliſhing a laſting tranquillity in Europe. The 


members in the oppoſition urged, that it was unparliamentary and unprece- 
dented, on the firſt day of the ſeſſion, to enter upon particulars : that the bu- 
ſineſs in queſtion was of the higheſt importance, and deſerved the moſt mature 
deliberation : that, before they approved the meaſures which had been taken, 
they ought to examine the reaſons on which thoſe meaſures were founded. 
Mr. Robert Walpole affirmed, that the giving ſanction in the manner pro- 


| poſed, to the late meaſures, could have no other view than that of ſcreening 


miniſters who were conſcious of having begun a war againſt Spain, and now 
wanted to make it the parliament's war. He obſerved, that inſtead of an in- 


duct 
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conduct as was contrary to the law of nations, aud a breach of the moſt ſolemn 
treaties. Mr. ſecretary Craggs, in a long ſpeech, explained the nature of the 
quadruple alliance, and juſtified all the meaſures which had been taken. The 
addreſs, - as moved by lord Hinchinbroke, was at length carried, and preſented 
to his majeſty. ., Then the commons proceeded to conſider the ſupply. They 
voted thirteen thouſand five hundred ſailors ; and twelve thouſand four hundred 
thirty-five men for the land-ſervice. The whole eſtimate amounted to two 
millions two hundred and fifty-ſeven thouſand five hundred and eighty-one 
F pow nineteen ſhillings. The money was raiſed by a land tax, malt-tax, and 
Ottery. | 
$5 Xi. On the thirteenth day of December, earl Stanhope declared, in the 
houſe of lords, that, in order to unite the hearts 6f the well · affected to the 
preſent eſtabliſhment, he had a bill to offer under the title of. An act for 
«« ſtrengthening the proteſtant intereſt in theſe kingdoms.” It was accord- 
ingly read, and appeared to be a bill repealing the acts againſt occaſional con- 
formity, the growth of ſchiſm, and ſome clauſes in the corporation and teſt 
acts. This had been concerted by the miniſtry, in private meetings with the 
moſt eminent diſſenters. The Tory lords were aſtoniſhed at this motion, for 
which they were altogether unprepared. Nevertheleſs, they were ſtrenuous 
in their oppoſition. They alledged that the bill, inſtead of ſtrengthening, 
would certainly weaken the church of England, by plucking off her beſt 
feathers, inveſting her enemies with, power, and ſharing with churchmen the 
civil and military employments of which they were then wholly poſſeſſed. 
Earl Cowper declared himſelf againſt that part of the bill by which ſome* 
clauſes of the teſt and corporation acts were repealed ; becauſe he looked upon 
thoſe acts as the main bulwark of our excellent conſtitution in church and 
ſtate, which ought to be inviolably preſerved. The earl of Ilay oppoſed the 
bill, becauſe, in his opinion, it infringed the pacta conventa of the treaty of 
union, by which the bounds both of the church of England and of the church 
of Scotland were fixed and ſettled; and he was apprehenſive, if the articles 
of the union were broke with reſpect to one church, it might after wards be a 
recedent to break them with reſpect to the other. The archbiſhop of Canter - 
busy ſaid, the acts which by this bill would be repealed, were the main bul- 
wark and ſupporters of the Engliſh church: he expreſſed all imaginable ten · 
derneſs for well-meaning conſcientious diſſenters; but he could not forbear 
ſaying, ſome among that ſect made a wrong uſe of the favour and indulgence 
ſhewn to them at the revolution, though they had the leaſt ſhare in that happy 
event: it was therefore thought neceſſary for the legiſlature to interpoſe, and put 
a ſtop to the ſcandalous practice of occaſional conformity. He added, that it 
would be needleſs to repeal the act againſt ſchiſm, ſince no advantage had been 
taken of it, to the prejudice of the diſſenters. Dr. Hoadly biſhop of Ban- 
gor endeavoured to prove that the occaſional and ſchiſm acts were in effect 
perſecuting laws; and that by admitting the principle of ſelf-defence and ſelf- 
preſervation, in matters of religion, all the perſecutions maintained by the heathens 
againſt the profeſſors of Chriſtianity, and even the popiſh inquiſition, might 
be juſtified. With reſpect to the power of which many clergymen appeared ſo 
fond and ſo zealous, he owned the deſire of power and riches was natural to 
all men; but that he had learned both from reaſon and from the goſpel, that 
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this deſire muſt be kept within due bounds, and not intrenc h upon the rights 


and liberties of their fellow. creatures and countrymen. After à long debate, the 
houſe agreed to leave out ſome clauſes concerning the teſt and corporation - acts: 
then the bill was committed, and afterwards paſſed. In tlie Tower houſe it met 


with violent oppoſition, in ſpite of which it was carried by the majority. 


S XII. The king, on the ſeventeenth day of December, ſent a meſſage to the 


commons, importing; that all his endeavours to procure redreſs for the injuries 


done to his ſubjects by the king of Spain, having proved ineffectual, he had 
found it neceſſary to declare war againſt that monarch. When a motion was 


made for an addreſs, to aſſure the king they would chearfully ſupport him in 
the proſecution of the war, Mr. Shippen and ſome other members ſaid, they 
did not ſee the neceſſity of involving the nation in a war on account of ſome 
grievances of which the merchants complained, as theſe might be amicably 
redreſſed. Mr. Stanhope aſſured the houſe, that he liad preſented five and 
twenty memorials to the miniſtry of Spain on that ſubject, without ſucceſs. 


Mr. Methuen accounted for the dilatory proceedings of the Spaniſh court in 


commercial affairs, by explaining the great variety of regulations in the ſeveral 
provinces and ports of that kingdom. It was ſuggeſted, that the miniſtry 
payed very little regard to the trade and intereſt of the nation; inaſmuch as it 
appeared by the anſwer from a ſecretary of ſtate to the letter of the marquis de 
Monteleone, that they would have overlooked the violation of the treaties of 
commerce, provided Spain had accepted the conditions ſtipulated in the qua- 


druple alliance: that his majeſty the king of Great-Britain did not ſeek to ag- 


dize himſelf by any new acquiſition, but was rather inclined to ſacrifice 
5 — of his own to procure the general quiet and tranquillity of Europe. 
A member obſerved, that no body could tell how far that facrifice would have 
extended; but, certainly it was a very uncommon ſtretch of condeſcenſion. 
This facrifice was ſaid to be the ceſſion of Gibraltar and Portmahon, which the 
regent of France had offered to the king of Spain, provided he would accede to 


the quadruple alliance. Horatio . — e obſerved, that the diſpoſition of Sicily 


in favour of the emperor, was an on of the treaty of Utrecht; and his 
brother exclaimed againſt the injuſtice of attacking” the Spaniſh fleet before a 
declaration of war. Notwithſtanding all theſe arguments and objections, the 


majority agreed to the addreſs; and ſuch another was carried in the upper 


houſe without a diviſion. The declaration of war againft Spain was publiſhed 
with the uſual ſolemnities; but this war was not a favourite of the people; and 


therefore did not produce thoſe acclamations that were uſual on ſuch occa- 


ſions; | | 

XIII. Mean while cardinal Alberoni employed all his 1 Pouers and 
induſtry, for the gratification of his revenge. He cauſed new ſhips to be built, 
the ſea- ports to be put in a poſture of defence, ſuccours to be ſent to Sicily, and 
the proper meaſures to be taken for the ſecurity of Sardinia. He, by means of 
the prince de Cellamare, the Spaniſh ambaſſador at Paris, caballed with the 
malcontents of that kingdom,” who were numerous and powerful. A ſcheme 
was actually formed for ſeizing the regent, and ſecuring” the perſon of the king. 


The duke of Orleans owed the firſt intimation of this plot to king George, 
who gave him to underſtand, that a conſpiracy was formed 8 his perfon 


and government, The regent” immediately took meaſures for watching the 


conduct 
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conduct of 15 ſuſpected perſons; but the whole intrigue was diſcovered by 


accident. The prince de Cellamare intruſted his diſpatches to the abbẽ Porto- 
carrero, and to a ſon. of the marquis de Monteleone. They ſet out from Paris 


in a poſt-chaiſe,, and were overturned. The poſtilion overheard Portocarrero 
ſay, he would not have loſt his portmanteau for an hundred thouſand piſtoles. 
The man, at his return to Paris, gave notice to the government of what he 
had obſerved. The Spaniards being purſued, were overtaken and ſeized at 


Poitiers, with the portmanteau, in which the regent found two letters that 
made him acquainted with the particulars. of the conſpiracey. The prince 
de Cellamare was immediately conducted to the frontiers; the duke of 
Maine, the marquis de Pompadour, the cardinal de Polignac, and many other 
perſons of diſtinction, were committed to different perſons. The regent de- 
clared war againſt Spain on the twenty - ninth day of December; and an army 
of ſix and thirty thouſand men began its march towards that kingdom in 
January, under the command of the duke of Ber wick 


XIV. Cardinal Alberoni had likewiſe formed a ſcheme in faxour of the 


pretender. - The duke of Ormond repairing to Madrid, held conferences with 
his eminence ; and meaſures were concerted for exciting another inſurrection in 
Great-Britain. , The chevalier de St. George quitted Urbino by ſtealth ; and 
embarking at Nettuno, landed at Cagliari in March. From thence he took his 
paſſage to Roſes in Catalonia, and proceeded to Madrid, where he was received 
with great cordiality, and treated as king of Great-Britain. An armament had 
been equipped of ten ſhips of war and tranſports, having on board ſix thouſand 
regular troops, with arms for twelve thouſand men. The command of this 
fleet was beſtowed on the duke of Ormond, with the title of eaptain- general of 
his moſt catholic majeſty. He was provided with declarations in the name of 
that king, importing, that for many good reaſons he had ſent part of his land 
and ſea - forces into England and Scotland, to act as auxiliaries to king James. 
King George, having received from the regent of France timely notice of this 
intended invaſion, offered, by proclamation, rewards to thoſe that ſnhould appre- 
hend the duke of Ormond, or any gentleman embarked in that expedition. 
Troops were ordered to aſſemble in the north and in the weſt of England: two 
thouſand men were demanded of the ſtates - general: a ſtrong ſquadron was 
equipped to oppoſe the Spaniſh armament; and the duke of Orleans made 
a proffer to king George of twenty battalions for his ſervice. Phe tt 
$ XV. His majeſty having communicated. to both houſes of parliament the 
repeated advices he had received touching this projected deſcent, they promiſed 
to ſupport him againſt all his enemies. They deſired he would augment his 
forces by, ſea and land; and aſſured him they would make good the extraordi- 
nary, expence..,./T'wo. thouſand. men Were landed from Holland, and fix-bat- 
talions of Imperialiſts from the Auſtrian Netherlands. The duke of Ormond 
failed from Cadiz, and proceeded as far as Cape Finiſterre, where his fleet was 
diſperſed and diſabled by a violent ſtorm, which entirely defeated the purpoſed 
expedition. Two. frigates, however, arrived in Scotland, with the earls Mariſ- 
chal and Seaforth, the marquis of Tullibardine, ſome field-officers, three hun- 
dred Spaniards, and arms for do thouſand men. They were joined by a ſmall 
body of Highlanders, and poſſeſſed themſelves of Donan- caſtle. Againſt theſe 
adventurers general Wightman. marched with a body of regular troops from 
; P p p 2 Inverneſs. 
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Inverneſs. They had taken poſſeſſion of the paſs of Clenſhiel; but, at the ap- 
proach of the king's forces, retired to the paſs at Strachell, which they reſolved 
to defend. They were attacked and driven from one eminence to another till 
night, when the Highlanders diſperſed; and next day the Spaniards ſurrendered 
themſelves priſoners of war. Mariſchal, Seaforth, and Tullibardine, with ſome 
officers, retired to one of the weſtern iſles, in order to wait for an opportunity 
of being conveyed to the continent. 
XVI. On the laſt day of February the duke of Somerſet repreſented, in the 
houſe of lords, that the number of peers being very much increaſed, eſpe- 
cially ſince the union of the two kingdoms, it ſeemed abſolutely neceſſary to 
take effectual meaſures for preventing the inconveniencies that might attend the 
creation of a great number of peers, to ſerve a preſent purpoſe; an expedient 
which had been actually taken in the late reign. He therefore moved, that a 
bill ſnould be brought in to ſettle and limit the peerage, in ſuch a manner, that 
the number of Engliſh peers ſhould not be enlarged beyond ſix above the pre- 
ſent number, which, upon failure of male ifſue, might be ſupplied by new cre- 
ations: that inſtead of the ſixteen elective — from Scotland, twenty-five 
ſnould be made hereditary on the part of that kingdom; and, that this number, 
upon failure of heirs male, ſhould: be ſupplied from the other members of the 
Scottiſn peerage. This bill was intended as a reſtraint upon the prince of 
Wales, who happened to be at variance with the preſent miniſtry. The mo- 
tion was ſupported by the duke of Argyle, now lord-ſteward of the houſhold, 
the earls of Sunderland and Carliſle. It was oppoſed by the earb of Oxford, who 
ſaid, that although he expected nothing from the crown, he would never give his 
vote for lopping off ſo valuable a branch of the prerogative, Which enabled the 
king to reward merit and virtuous actions. The debate was adjourned to the 
ſecond day of March, when earl Stanhope delivered a meſſage from the king, 
intimating; that as they had under confideration the ſtate of the Britiſn peerage, 
he had ſo much at heart the ſettling it upon ſuch a foundation as might 
ſecure the freedom and conſtitution of parliaments in all future ages, that he 
was willing his prerogative ſnould not ſtand in the way of ſo great and neceſſary 
a work. Another violent debate enſued between the two factions. The queſ- 
tion here, as in almoſt every other diſpute, was not, Whether the meaſure pro- 
poſed was advantageous to the nation? but, Whether the Tory or the Whig in- 
tereſt ſnould predominate in parliament? Earl Cowper affirmed, that the part 
of the bill relating to the Scottiſn peerage was a manifeſt violation of the treaty 
of union, as well as a flagrant piece of injuſtice, as it would deprive perſons of 
- their right, without being heard, and without any pretence or forfeiture on their 
part. He obſerved, that the Scottiſh peers excluded from the number of the 
twenty-five, would be in a worſe condition than any other ſubjects in the king- 
dom; for they would be neither electing nor elected, neither repreſenting nor 
repreſented. Theſe objections were over: ruled: ſeveral reſolutions were taken 
able to the motion; aud the judges were ordered to prepare and bring in 
the bill. This meaſure alarmed the generality of the Scottiſh peers, as well as 
many Engliſh commoners, who ſaw in the bill the avenues of dignity and title 
ſhut up againſt them; and they did not fail to exclaim againſt it, as an in- 
croachment upon the fundamental maxims of the conſtitution. Treatiſes were 
writ and publiſhed on both ſides of the queſtion; and a national clamour began 
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to ariſe, when earl Stanhope obſerved, in the houſe; chat as the bill had raiſed 
ſtrange apprehenſions, he thought it adviſeable to poſtpone the further conſide· 
ration of it till a more proper opportunity. It was accordingly dropped, and 
the parliament prorogued on the eighteenth day of April, on which oceaſion his 
majeſty. told both houſes, that the 'Spaniſh king had acknowledged che pre- 
tender... Ot dW 107 9597071 neben wap 5 
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abſence, embarked in May for Holland, from whence he proceeded to Hanover, 

where he concluded a peace with Ulrica the new queen of Sweden. By this 
treaty Sweden yielded for ever to the royal and electoral houſe of Brunſwick, 
the dutchies of Bremen and Verden, with all their dependencies: king George 
obliged himſelf to pay a million of rixdollars to the queen of Sweden; and to 
renew, as king of Great Britain and elector of Hanover, the alliances; formerly 
ſubſiſting between his predeceſſors and that kingdom. He like wiſe mediated 
a peace between Sweden and his former allies the Danes, the Pruſſians, and the 
Poles. The czar, however, refuſed to give up his ſchemes of conqueſt. He 
ſent his fleet to the Scheuron or Batſes of Sweden, where his troops landing to the 
number of fifteen thouſand, committed dreadful outrages; but, Sir John Norris, 
who commanded an Engliſh ſquadron in thoſe: ſeas, having orders to ſupport 
the negotiations, and oppoſe any hoſtilities that might be committed, the zar, 
dreading the fate of the Spaniſh navy, thought proper to recal his fleet. In the 
Mediterranean admiral Byng acted with unwearied vigour in aſſiſting the Impe- 
rialiſts to finiſh, the conqueſt of Sicily. The court of Vienna had agreed to ſend 
a ſtrong body of forces to finiſh the reduction of that iſland; and the command in 
this expedition was beſtowed upon the count de Merci, with whom. ir George 
Byng conferred at Naples. This admiral ſupplied them with ammunition and 
artillery from the Spaniſh prizes. He took the whole reinfortement under his 
convoy, and ſaw them ſafely landed in the bay of Patti, to the number; of three 
thouſand five hundred horſe, and ten thouſand infantry. Count Meręi think 
ing himſelf more than a match for the Spaniſh forces commanded by the mar- 
quis de Lede, attacked him in a ſtrong camp at Franca - villa; and was repulſed 
with the loſs of five thoufand men, himſelf being dangerouſſy wounded in the 
action. Here his army muſt have periſhed. for want of proviſion, had not they 
been ſupplied by the Engliſh nau. 0 beet 
$ XVIII. Admiral Byng no ſooner learned the bad ſucceſs of the attack at 
Franca-villa, than he embarked two battalions from the garriſon of Melazzo, 
and about a thouſand recruits, whom he ſent under a convoy through the Faro 
to Scheſo- bay, in order to reinforce the Imperial army. He afterwards: aſſiſted 
at a council of war with the German generals, who, in conſequence of his ad- 
vice, undertook the ſiege of Meſſina. Then he repaired to Naples, where he 
propoſed to count Gallas the new viceroy, that the troops deſtined for the con- 
queſt of Sardinia ſhould be firſt landed in Sicily, and co-operate towards the 
conqueſt of that iſland. The propoſal was immediately diſpatched to the court 
of Vienna. In the mean time the admiral returned to Sicily, and aſſiſted in the 
ſiege of Meſſina. The town furrendered, the garriſon retired into the citadel, 
1. the remains of the Spaniſh navy which had eſcaped at Paſſaro, were now 


deſtroyed in the Mole. The emperor approved of the ſcheme propoſed by the 
Engliſh admiral, to whom he wrote a very graciousletter, intimating, that he had 
1 3 : diſpatched 
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diſpatched orders to the governor” of Milan; to detach the troops deſigned for 
Sardinia to Vado, in order to be 2 ito Italy. The admiral charged 
himſelf with'the performance of this fervice. Having furniſhed the Imperial 
army before Meſſina wich another ſupply of cannon, powder, and ſhot, upon his 
own credit, he ſet fail for Vado, where he ſurmounted numberleſs difteulties 
ſtarted by the Jealouſy of count Bonneval, who was unwilling to ſee his troops 
deſtined for Sardinia, now diverted to another i en in which he could not 
enjoy the chief command. At length, admiral Byng faw the forces embarked, 
and convoyed-them'to Meſſina, the citadel of which furrendered in a few days 
after their arrival. By this time the marquis de Lede had fortified a ſtrong poſt at 
Caſtro-Giovanne, in the centre of the iſland; and cantoned his troops about 
Aderno, Palermo, and Catanea. The Imperialiſts could not pretend to attack 
him in this ſituation; nor could they remain in the neighbou 505 of Meſſina, 
on account of the ſcarcity of proviſions. They would therefore have been ob- 
liged to quit the iſland during the winter, had not the admiral undertaken to 
tranſport them by fea to Trapani, where they could extend themſelves in 2 
plentiful country. He not only executed this Fer je but even ſupplied 
them with corn from Tunis, as the harveſts of Sicily had been gathered into 
the Spaniſn magazines. It was the ſecond day of March before the laſt em- 
barkation of the Imperial troops were landed at Frapani,, © - ,. 
$ XIX. The marquis de Lede immediately retired with his army to Alcamo, 
from whence he ſent his'marechal de camp to count Merci and the Engliſh ad- 
miral, with overtures for evacuating Sicily. The propoſals were not diſagree- 
able to the Germans; but, Sir George Byng declared, that the Spaniards ſhould 
not quit the iſland while the war continued, as he foreſaw that theſe troops 
would be employed againſt France or England. He agreed, howeyer, with count 
Merei, in propoſing, that if the marquis would ſurrender Palermo, and retire 
into the middle part of the iſland, they would conſent to an armiſtice for fix 
weeks, until the ſentiments of their different courts ſhould be known. The 
marquis offered to ſurrender Palermo, in confideration of a fuſpenſion of arms 
for three months; but, while this negotiation was depending, be received advice 
from Madrid, that a general peace was concluded. Nevertheleſs, he broke off 
the treaty, in obedience to a ſecret order for that Ae The king of Spain 
hoped to obtain the reſtitution of St. Sebaſtian's, Fontarabia, and other places 
taken im the courſe of the war, in exchange for the evacuation of Sicily. Hoſ- 
tilities were continued until the admiral received advice from the earl of Stair at 
Paris, that the Spatiſh'ambaſſador at the Hague had ſigned the quadruple alli- 
ance. By the ſame courier packets were delivered to the count de Merci and 
the marquis de Lede, which laſt gave the admiral, and Imperial general to un- 
derſtand, that he looked upon the peace as à thing concluded; and was ready 
to treat for a ceſſation of hoſtilities. They inſiſted upon his delivering up Pa- 
lermo; While he urged, that as their maſters were in treaty for Erin the 
terms of evacuating Sicily and Sardinia, he did not think himſelf authoriſed 
to agree to a ceſſation, except on condition, that each party ſhould remain on 
the nd they occupied, and expect further orders from their principals. 
Aſter a fruitleſs interview between the three Chiefs at the Caſſine de Roſſignola, 
the Imperial general reſolved to undertake the ße of Palermo: with this 
view he decamped from Alcamo on the eighteenth day of April, and „ 
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the marquis de Lede, wha retreated before him, and took poſſeſſion of the ad- 
vantageous peſts that commanded the paſſes into the plain of Palermo; but 
count Merci with indefatigable diligence marched. over the mountains, While 
the admiral coaſted along - ſhore, attending the motions of the army. The Spa- 
niſh general NN Germans advancing into the plain, retired under the 
cannon of Palermo; and fortified his camp with ſtrong intrenchments. On the 
ſecond day of May the Germans took one of the enemy's redoubts by ſurprize, 
and the marquis de Lede ordered all his forces to be drawn out to retake this for- 
fication : both armies were on the point of engaging when a courier arrived in 
a felucca with a packet for the marquis, containing full powers to treat and agrer 
about the evacuation of the iſland; and the tranſportation of the army to Spain. 
He forthwith drew off his army; and ſent a trumpet to the general and ad mi- 
ral, with letters, informing them of the orders he had received. Commiſſioners 
were appointed on each 22 the negotiations begun, and the conventions ſigned 
in a very few days. The Germans were put in poſſeſſion of Palermo; and che 
Spaniſh army marched to Termini, from whence they were tranſported to 
Barcelona. HG, ee e 014 ene 

S XX. The admiral continued in the Mediterranean until he had ſeen the 
iſlands of Sicily and Sardinia evacuated by the Spaniards, and the mutual ceſſions 
executed between the emperor and the duke of Savoy, in conſequence of Which, 
four battalions of Piedmonteſe troops were tranſported from Palermo to Sardinia, 
and took poſſeſſion of Cagliari in the name of their maſter. In a word, admi- 
ral Byng bore ſuch a conſiderable ſhare in this war of Sicily, that the fate of 
the ifland depended wholly on his courage, vigilance, and conduẽt. When he 
waited on his majeſty at Hanover, he met with a very gracious reception. 
The king told him he had found out the ſecret of obliging his enemies as well 
as his friends; for the court of Spain had eee e the moſt honour- 
able terms, with reſpect to his candid and friendly deportment, in providi 
tranſports and other neceſſaries for the embarkation of their troops, — 
in protecting them from oppreſſion. He was appointed treaſurer of the navy, 
and rear-admiral of Great Britain: in a little time the king ennobled him by 
the title of viſcount Torrington; he was declared a privy- counſellor; and af- 
terwards made knight of the Bath, at the revival of that order. During theſe 
occurrences in the Mediterranean, the duke of Berwick advanced with the 
French army to the frontiers of Spain, where he took Fort Paſſage, and de- 
ſtroyed ſix ſhips of war that were on the ſtocks : then he reduced Fontarabia 
and St. Sebaſtian's, together with Port Antonio in the bottom of the Bay of 
Biſcay. In this laſt exploit the French were aſſiſted by a detachment of Engliſh/ 
ſeamen, = burned two large ſhips unfiniſhed, and a great quantity of naval. 
ſtores. The king of England, with a view to indemnify; himſelf for the ex- 
pence of the war, projected the conqueſt of Corunna in Biſcay, and of Peru in 
South America. Four thouſand men, commanded by lord Cobham, were em- 
barked at the Ifle of Wight, and ſailed on the twenty-firſt: day of September, 
under convoy of five ſhips of war, conducted by admiral Mighels... Inſtead of 
making an attempt upon Corunna, they reduced Vigo with very little difficulty ;- 
and Pont- a · Vedra ſubmitted without reſiſtance; here they found ſome; brass 
artillery, ſmall arms, and military ſtores, with which they returned to England. 
In the mean time captain Johnſon, with two Engliſh ſhips of war, deſtroyed the 
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fame number of Spaniſh ſhips in the port of Ribadeo to the eaſtward of Cape 


ſo that the naval power of Spain was totally ruined. The expedition 


to the Weſt - Indies was prevented by the peace. Spain being oppreſſed on all 
ſides, and utterly exhauſted, Philip ſaw the neceſſity of a ſpeedy pacification. 
He now perceived the madneſs of Alberoni's ambitious projects. That miniſter 


was perſonally W er to the emperor, the king of England, and the re- 


t of France, who had declared they would hearken to no propoſals while 
e ſhould continue in office: the Spaniſh monarch, therefore, diveſted him of 
his employment; and ordered him to quit the kingdom in three weeks. The 
marquis de Beretti Landi, miniſter from the court of Madrid at the Hague, 
delivered a plan of pacification to the ſtates: but it was rejected by the allies; 
and Philip was obliged at laſt to accede to the quadruple alliance. | 
- $ XXL. On the fourteenth day r ity, George returned to Eng- 
land, and on the twenty · third opened the ſeſſion of parliament with a Haas, 
in which he told them, that all Europe, as well as Great-Britain, was on the 
point of being delivered from the calamities of war, by the influence of Britiſh 
arms and councils. He exhorted the commons to concert proper means for 


leſſening the debts of the nation; and concluded with a panegyric upon his own 


government. It muſt be owned he had acted with equal vigour and delibera- 
tion, in all the troubles: he had encountered ſince his acceſſion to the throne. 
The addreſſes of both houſes were as warm as he could defire. They in parti- 
cular extolled him for having interpoſed in behalf of the proteſtants of Hun- 


gary, Poland, and Germany, who had been oppreſſed by the practices of the 


popiſh' clergy; and preſented to him memorials containing a detail of their 

jevances. He and all the other proteſtant powers warmly interceded in their 

vour; but the grievances were not redrefſed. The peerage- bill was now re- 
vived by the duke of Buckingham; and, in ſpite af all oppoſition, paſſed 
through the Houſe of lords. It had been projected by earl Stanhope, and eagerly 
ſupported by the earl of Sunderland; therefore Mr. Robert Walpole attacked 
it in the houſe of commons with extraordinary vehemence. Here too it was 
oppoſed by a conſiderable number of Whig members; and after warm de- 


bates, rejected by a large majority. The next object that engroſſed the at- 


tention. of the parliament, was a bill for better ſecuring the dependency of Ire- 
land upon the crown of Great - Britain. Maurice Anneſley had appealed to the 
houſe of peers in England, from a decree of the houſe of peers in Ireland, which 


was reverſed. The Britiſh peers ordered the barons of the enchequer in Ireland, 


o put Mr. Anneſley in poſſeſſion of the lands he had loſt by the decree in that 
kingdom. The barons / obeyed this order; and the Iriffi houſe of peers paſſed 
a vote againſt them, as having acted in derogation to the king's e e, in 
his high court of parliament in Ireland, as alſo of the rights and privileges of 
that kingdom, and of the parliament thereof: they likewiſe ordered them to be 
taken into cuſtody of the-uſher of the black - rod: they tranſmitted a long repreſen- 
tation to the king, demonſtrating their 5 7 to the final judicature of cauſes; 
and the duke of „ in the upper houſe, fifteen reaſons to ſupport the 
claim of the Iriſh peers. Notwithſtanding theſe arguments, the houſe of lords 
in England reſolved, That the barons of the exchequer in Ireland had acted 
with courage, according to law, in ſupport of his majeſty's prerogative, and 
with fidelity to the crown of Great- Britain. They addreſſed the king to confer 

| on 
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on them ſome marks of his royal favour, as a recompence for the ill uſage they 

had undergone. Finally, weh prepared the bill, by which the Iriſn houſe of 
lords was deprived” of "Alf right to paſs ſentence, affirm, or reverſe any judg- 

ment or decree, given or made in any court within that kingdom. In the 
houſe of commons it was oppoſed by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Hungerford; the lords 
Moleſworth and Tyrconnel; but was carried by the majority, and received 

„ T pr 3rns an ent el 1 At 

XXII. The king's having recommended to the commons the conſideration 

of proper means for leſſening the national debt, was a prelude to the famous 

'South-ſea act, which became productive of ſo much miſchief and infatuation. 

The ſcheme was projected by Sir John Blunt, Who had been bred a ſcrivener; 

and was olleſſed of all the cunning, plauſibility, and boldneſs; requiſite for ſuch 

an undertaking. He communicated his plan to Mr. Aiſlabie, the chancellor of 

the exchequer, as well as to one of the ſeeretaries of ſtate; He anſwered all 

their objections; and the projet was adopted. They foreſaw their own private 

advantage in the execution of the deſign, which was imparted, in the name of 

the South - ſea company, of which Blunt was a director, who influenced all their 
Pore The pretence for the ſcheme, was to diſcharge the national debt, 

by reducing all the funds into one. The bank and South · ſea company outbid each 

other. The South-ſea company altered their original plan, and offered fuch 

high terms to the government, that the propoſals of the bank were rejected; 

and a bill was ordered to be brought into che houſe of commons, formed on 

the plan preſented by the South ſeã company. While this affair was in agita- 

tion, the ſtock of that company roſe from one hundred and thirty to near 

four hundred, in conſequence of the conduct of the commons, who had re- Annals. 

jected a motion for a clauſe in the bill, to fix hat ſhare in the capital ſtock of the 2 
company ſhould be veſted in thoſe proprietors of the annvities who might vo- Tindall- 

luntarily ſubſcribe; or how many years purchaſe in money they ſhould receive Lives of the 

in ſubſcribing, at the choice of the proprietors. In the houſe of lords the bill Admirals. 
was oppoſed by the lord North and Grey, the earl Cowper, the dukes of Whar- 


ton, Buckingham, and other peers. They affirmed, it was calculated for in- An. Ch. 1720. 


riching a few and impovertſhing a great number: that it countenanced the frau- 
dulent and pernicious, practice of ſtock- jobbing, which drverted the genius of 
the people from trade and induſtry: that it would give foreigners the Pportu 
nity to double and treble the vaſt ſums they had in the public funds; and they 
would be tempted to realize and withdraw their capital and immenſe gains to 
other countries; ſo that Great- Britain would be drained of its gold and ſilver: 
that the artificial and prodigious riſe of the South-ſea ſtock was a dangerous 
bait, which might decoy many unwary people to their ruin, alluring them by 
a falſe proſpect of gain to part with the Fits of their induſtry, to purchaſe 
imaginary riches : that the addition of above thirty millions capital would give 
ſuch power to the South-ſea company, as might endanger the liberties of the 
nation; for, by their extenſive. intereſt they would be able to influence moſt, if 
not all the elections of the members; and conſequently over: rule the reſolutions 
of the houſe of commons. Earl Cowper urged, that in all public bargains tlie 
perſons in the adminiſtration ought to take care, that they ſhall be more advan - 
tageous to the ſtate than to private perſons ; but that a contrary method had 
been followed in the contract made with the South-ſea company; for, ſhould 
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the ſtocks be kept at the advanced price to which they had been raiſed by the 
oblique arts of ſtock-jobbing, either that company or its principal members 
would gain above thirty millions, of which no more than one fourth part 
would be given towards the diſcharge of the national debts. He apprehended, 
that the re- purchaſe of annuities would meet with inſuperable difficulties; 
and, in ſuch caſe, none but a few perſons who were in the ſecret, who, had 
bought ſtocks at a low rate, and afterwards fold them at a high price, would in 
the end be gainers by the project. The earl of Sunderland anſwered their ob- 
jections. He declared, that thoſe who countenanced the ſcheme of the South- 
lea company, had nothing in view but the advantage of the nation. He 
owned, that the managers for that company had undoubtedly a proſpect of pri- 
vate gain, either to themſelves or to their corporation; but, he-ſaid, when the 
ſcheme was accepted,” neither the one nor the other could foreſee that the ſtocks 
would have riſen to ſuch a height: that if they had continued as they were, the 
public would have had the far greater ſhare of the advantage accruing from the 
ſcheme; and, ſhould they be kept up to the preſent high price, it was but rea- 
ſonable, that the South-ſea company ſhould enjoy the profits procured to it by 
the wiſe management and induſtry. of the directors, which would enable it to 
make large dividends, and thereby accompliſh the purpoſe of the ſcheme. The 
bill paſſed without amendment or diviſion; and, on the ſeventh day of April 
received the royal aſſent. By this act the South-ſea company was authoriſed 
to take in by purchaſe or ſubſcription, - the irredeemable debt of the nation, 
ſtated at ſixteen millions five hundred forty-fix thouſand four hundred eighty- 
two pounds, ſeven” ſhillings, one penny farthing, at ſuch times as they ſhould 
- find convenient before the firft day of March of the enſuing year, and without 
any compulſion on any of the proprietors, at ſuch rates and prices as ſhould be 
agreed upon between the company and the reſpective proprietors. They were 
likewiſe authoriſed to take in all the redeemable debts, amounting to the ſame 
ſum as that of the irredeemables, either by purchaſe; by taking ſubſcriptions, 
or by paying off the creditors. For the liberty of taking in the national debts, ' 
and increaſing their capital ſtock accordingly, the, company conſented, that 
their preſent, and to be increaſed annuity, ſhould be continued at five per cent. 
till Midſummer, in the year run 44: ſeven hundred and twenty-ſeven ; 
from thence to be reduced to four per cent. and be redeemable by parliament. 
In conſideration of this and other advantages expreſſed in the act, the company 
declared themſelves willing to make fuch payments 'into the receipt of the ex- 
chequer, as were ſpecified for the uſe of the public, to be applied to the diſ- 
charge of the public debts incurred before Chriſtmas, in the year one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and ſixteen. The ſums they were obliged to pay for the liberty 
of 'taking in the redeemable debts, four years and a half's purchaſe for all the 
long and ſhort annuities that ſhould be ſubſcribed, and one year's purchaſe for 
ſuch long annuities as ſhould not be ſubſcribed, amounted on the execution 
of the act to about ſeven millions. For enabling the company to raife this 
ſum, they were impowered to make calls for money from their members; to 
open books of ſubſcription ; to grant annuities' redeemable by the company; to 
borrow money upon any contract or bill under their common ſeal, or on the 
credit of their capital ſtock ; to convert the money demanded of their members 
into additional ſtock, without, however, making any addition to the compiny's 
| annuities, 
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annuities, payable out of the public duties. It was enacted, That out of the 
firſt monies ariſing from the ſums payed by the company into the exchequer, 
ſuch public debts carrying intereſt at five 2 incurred before the twenty- 


fifth day of December, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixteen, 
founded upon any former act of parliament, as were now redeemable, or might 
bed redeemed before the twenty - fifth day of December, in the year one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and twenty-two, ſhould be diſcharged in the firſt. place: then all 
the remainder, ſhould. be applied towards paying off ſo much of the capital 
ſtock of the company as ſhould then carry an intereſt of five per cent. It was 
likewiſe provided, That after Midſummer, in the year one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and twenty · ſeven, the company ſhould not be payed off in any ſums being 
leſs than one million at a tine nh 8 
/$XXHE The heads of the royal - aſſurance and London: aſſurance companies, 
underſtanding that the civil liſt, was conſiderably in arrears, offered to the mi- 
niſtry ſix hundred thouſand pounds towards the diſcharge of that debt, on con- 
dition of their obtaining the king's charter, with a parliamentary ſanction for 
the eſtabliſnment of their reſpective companies. The propoſal was embraced; and 
the king communicated. it in a meſſage to the we. commons, deſiring their 
concurrence. A bill was immediately paſſed, enabling his majeſty to grant 
letters of incorporation tothe two companies. It ſoon obtained the royal aſſent; 
and on the eleventh day of June an end was put to tlie ſeſſion. This was the ag 
of intereſted projects inſpired by a venal ſpirit of adventure; the natural conſe- 
quence of that avarice, fraud, and profligacy, which the monied corporations 
had introduced, This, of all others is the moſt unfavourable æra for a hiſtorian. 
A reader of ſentiment and imagination cannot be entertained or intereſted by a 
dry detail of ſuch tranſactions as admit of no warmth, no colouring, no embel- 
liſnment; a detail which ſerves only to exhibit an inanimated picture of taſteleſs 
vice and mean degeneraqxdꝙGGmmee . n 
S XXIV. By this time an alliance offenſive and defenſive was concluded at 
Stockholm between king George and the queen of Sweden, by which his majeſty 
engaged to ſend a fleet into the Baltic to act againſt the czar. of Muſcoyy, in 
caſe that monarch ſhould reject reaſonable propoſals of peace. Peter loudly 
complained of the inſolent interpoſition of king George, alledging, that he had 
failed in his engagements, both as elector of Hanover and king of Great- 
Britain, His reſident at London preſented, a long memorial on this ſubject, 
which was anſwered. by the Britiſh: and Hanoverian miniſtry. Theſe recrimi- 
nations ſerved only to inflame the difference. The czar continued to proſe- 
cute the war; and at length concluded a peace without a mediator. At the in- 
ſtances, however, of king George and the regent of France, a treaty of peace 
was ſigned between the queen of Sweden and the king of Pruſſia, to whom 
that princeſs ceded the city of Stetin, the diſtrict between the rivers Oder and 
Pehnne, with the iſles of Wollin and Uſedom. On the other hand, he engaged 
to join the king of Great-Britain in his endeavours to effect a peace between 
Sweden and Denmark, on condition that the Daniſh, king ſhould, reſtore to 
queen Ulrica that part of Pomerania which he had ſeized : he likewiſe pro- 
miſed to pay to that queen two millions of rixdollars, in conſideration of the 
ceſſions ſne had made. The treaty; between Sweden and Denmark was ſigned 
at Frederickſtadt in the monthi of June, through the mediation of the king of 
n ' 2242 | Great- 
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Great- Britain, who became guaranty for the Dane's keeping poſſeſfion of Slef. 
wick. He conſented, however, to reſtore the Upper Pomerania, the iſle of 
Rugen, the city of Wiſmar, and whatever he had taken from Sweden during 
the war, in conſideration of Sweden's renouncing the exemption from toll in 
the Sound,” and the two Belts 3 An paying to Denmark ſix hundred thouſand 
„ , a DOG GH 44 Og 
XXV. Sir John Norris had again failed to the Baltic with a ſtrong ſqua- 
dron, to give weight to the King's mediation. When he arrived at Copenhagen 
he wrote a letter to prince Dolgorouki the czar's ambaſſador at the court of Den- 
matk, ſignifying, that he and the king's envoy at Stockholm were veſted with full 
powers to act jointly or ſeparately in 5 of plenipotentiaries,” in order to 
effect a peace between Sweden and Muſcovy, in the way of mediation. The 
prince anfwered, that the czar had nothing more at heart than peace and tran- 
quillity; and, in caſe his Britannic majeſty had any propoſals to make to that 
prince, he hoped the admiral would excuſe him from receiving them, as they 
might be delivered in a much more compendious way. The Engliſh fleet im- 
mediately joined that of Sweden as auxiliaries z but they had no opportunity of 
acting againſt the Ruſſiangſquadron, which ſecured itſelf in Revel. Ulrica 
queen of Sweden and ſiſter to Charles XII. had married the prince of Heſſe, 
and was extremely deſirous that he ſhould be joined with her in the adminiſtra- 
tion of the regal power. She wrote a ſeparate jetter to each of the four ſtates, 
deſiring they would confer upon him the ſovereignty; and, after ſome oppoſition 
from the nobles, he was actually elected king of Sweden. He ſent one of his 
neral officers to notify his elevation to the czar, who' congratulated him upon 
Fig acceſſion to the throne ; and this was the beginning of a negotiation which 
ended in peace, and eſtabliſhed the tranquillity of the North. In the midſt of 
theſe tranſactions king George ſet out from England for his Hanoverian domi- 
nions ; but, before he departed from Great-Britain he was reconciled to the 
Yrince of Wales, through the endeavours of the duke of Devonſhire and Mr. 
Walpole, who, with the earl Cowper, lord Townſhend, Mr. Methuen, and Mr. 
Pulteney, was received into favour, and reunited with the miniſtry. The earls 
of Dorſet and Bridgewater were promoted to the title of dukes; the lord viſ- 
count Caſtleton was made an earl; Hugh Boſcawen was created a baron, and 
viſcount Falmouth; and John Wallop baron and viſcount of Lymington. 
$XXVI. While the king was involved at Hanover in a labyrinth of nego- 
tiations, the South-ſea ſcheme produced a kind of national delirium in his Eng. 
liſh dominions. Blunt the projector had taken the hint of his plan from the 
famous Miſſiſſipi ſcheme formed by Law, which in the preceding year had raiſed 


ſuch a ferment in France, and intailed ruin, upon many thouland families of 


that kingdom. In the ſcheme of Law there was ſomething ſubſtantial. An ex- 
clufive trade to Louiſiana promiſed ſome advantage; "though the deſign was 

defeated by the frantic eagerneis of the people. Law himſelf became the dupe 
of the regent, who transferred the burthen of fifteen hundred millions of the king's 
debts to the ſhonlders of the ſubjects ; while the projector was ſacrificed as the 
icape-goat of political iniquity. The South-ſea ſcheme promiſed no commer- 
cial advantage of any conſequence. It was buoyed up by nothing but the folly 
and rapaciouſneſs of individuals, which beeame ſo blind and extravagant, that 
to impoſe upon the whole nation, and 
1 make 
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make tools of the other directors, to ſerve his oun . and thoſe of a few | 


aſſociates. | When this projector found, that the South · ſea ſtock did not riſe 


according to his expectation upon the bill's being paſſed, he circulated a report, 


that Gibraltar and Portmahon would be exchanged for ſome places in Peru; 
by which means the Engliſh, trade to the South · ſea would be protected and en- 
larged. This rumour, diffuſed by his emiſſaries, acted like a contagion. In 
five days the directors opened their books for a ſubſcription of one million, at 
the rate of three hundred pounds for every hundred pounds capital. Perſons 
of all ranks crowded to the houſe in ſuch a manner, that the firſt ſubſcription 


exceeded two millions of original ſtock. In a few days this ſtock advanced to 


three hundred and forty pounds; and the ſubſcriptions were ſold for double the 
price of the firſt payment. Without entering into a detail of the proceedings, 
or explaining the ſcandalous arts that were practiſed to inhance the value of = 


ſtock, and decoy the unwary, we ſhall only obſerve, that by the promiſe of pro- 


digious dividends, and other infamous arts, the ſtock was raiſed to one thou- 
ſand; and the whole nation infected with the ſpirit, of ſtock-jobbing to an 
aſtoniſhing degree. All diſtinctions of party, religion, ſex, character, and cir- 
cumſtance, were ſwallowed up in this univerſal concern, or in ſome ſuch pe- 
cuniary project. Exchange: alley was filled with a ſtrange concourſe of {tateſ- 
men and clergymen, churchmen and diſſenters, Whigs and Tories, phyſici- 
ans, lawyers, tradeſmen, and even multitudes. of females. All other pro- 
feſſions and employments, were utterly neglected; and the people's attention 
wholly engroſſed by this and other chimerical ſchemes, which were known by 
the denomination of Bubbles. New companies ſtarted up every day, under the 
countenance, of the prime nobility. The prince of Wales was conſtituted go- 
vernor of the Welch copper company: the duke of Chandois appeared at the 


head of the Lork - building company: the duke of Bridge water formed a third, 


for building houſes. in London and Weſtminſter. About an hundred ſuch 
ſchemes were projected and put in execution, to the ruin of many thou- 


ſands. The ſums propoſed to be raiſed by theſe expedients amounted to three 


hundred millions ſterling, which exceeded the value of all the lands in Eng- 
land. The nation was ſo intoxicated with the ſpirit of adventure, that peo- 
ple became a prey to the groſſeſt deluſion. An obſcure projector pretending to 
have formed a very advantageous ſcheme, which, however, he did not explain, 


publiſhed propoſals for a ſubſcription, in which. he promiſed, that in one mont 


the particulars of his project ſhould be diſcloſed. In the mean time he declared, 
that every perſon paying two guineas, ſhould be intitled to a ſubſcription for 
one hundred pounds, Which would produce that ſum yearly. In one forenoon 


this adventurer received a thouſand of theſe ſubſeriptions; and in the evening 


ſet out for another kingdom. The king, before his departure, had iſſued a pro- 
clamation againſt theſe-unlawful projects ; the lords: juſtices afterwards diſmiſſed 
all the petitions. that, had been pteſented for charters and patents; and the 
prince of Wales renounced the company of which he had been elected gover- 
nor. The South: ſea ſcheme. raiſed ſuch a flood of eager avidity and extrava- 
gant hope, that the majority of the directors were ſept along with it, even 
contrary. to their own ſenſe and; inglinationz but, Blunt and his accomplices 
ſtill directed the ſtream. (6 $534; un ICH e fl ande . 60 2 T6 95 | 
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XXVII. The infatuation prevailed till the eighth day of September, when 
the ſtock began to fall. Then did ſome of the adventurers awake from their 
delirium. The number of the ſellers daily increaſed. . On the twenty-ninth 
day of the month, the ſtock had funk to one hundred and fifty: ſeveral eminent 
goldſmiths and bankers, who had lent great ſums upon it, were obliged to ſtop 
payment and abſcond. The ebb of this portentous tide was fo violent, that it bore 
down every thing in its way; and an infinite number of families was over- 
whelmed with ruin. Public credit ſuſtained a terrible ſhock : the nation was 
thrown into a dangerous ferment ; and nothing was heard but the ravings -of 
grief, diſappointment, and deſpair. Some principal members of the miniſtry 
were deeply concerned in theſe fraudulent tranſactions: when they ſaw the 
price of ftock ſinking daily, they employed all their influence with the bank to 
ſupport the credit of the South-ſea company. That corporation agreed, though 
with reluctance, to ſubſcribe into the ſtock of the South-ſea company, valued 
at four hundred per cent. three millions five hundred thouſand pounds, which 


the company was to repay to the bank on Ladyday and Michaelmas of the en- 


ſuing year. Books were opened at the bank to take in a ſubſcription for the 
ſupport of public credit; and conſiderable ſums of money were brought in. 
By this expedient the ſtock was raiſed at firſt, and thoſe who contrived it ſeized 
the opportunity to realize. But the hankruptcy of goldſmiths and the ſword- 
blade company, from the fall of South-ſea ſtock, occaſioned ſuch a run upon 
the bank, that the money was payed away faſter than it could be received from 
the ſubſcription. Then the South-ſea ſtock ſunk again; and the directors of 


the bank finding themſelves in danger of being involved in that company's 


ruin, renounced the agreement, which they were under no obligation to per- 
form. All expedients having failed, and the clamours of the people daily in- 
creaſing, expreſſes were diſpatched to Hanover, repreſenting the ſtate of the 
nation, and prefling the king to return. He accordingly ſhortened his intended 
ſtay in Germany, and arrived in England on the eleventh day of November. 
S XXVII. The parliament being aſſembled on the eighth day of Decem- 
ber, his majeſty expreſſed his concern. for the unhappy turn of atfairs, which 
had ſo deeply affected the public credit at home; and he earneſtly deſired the 
commons to confider of the moſt effectual and ſpeedy: methods to reſtore. the 
national credit, and fix it upon a laſting eſtabliſhment, The lower houſe was 
too mueh intereſted in the calamity to poſtpone the conſideration of that ſub- 
je&. The members ſeemed to lay aſide all party diſtinctions, and vie with 
each other in promoting an inquiry, by which, juſtice might be done to the 
injured nation. They ordered the directors to produce an account of all their 
proceedings. Sir Jofeph Jekyll moved, that a ſelect committee might be ap- 
pointed to examine the particulars of this tranſaction. | Mr. Walpole, now 
paymaſter of the forces, obſerved, that ſuch a method would protract the in- 
quiry, while the public credit lay in a bleeding condition. He told the houſe 
he had formed a ſcheme for reſtoring public credit; but, before he would 
communicate this plan, deſired to know whether the, ſubſcriptions of public 
debts and incumbrances, money-ſubſcriptions, and. other contracts made with 
the South-ſea company, ſhould remain in the preſent ſtate. After a warm 
debate, the queſtion was carried in the affirmative, with this addition, << Unleſs 
+ altered for the eaſe and relief of the proprietors, by a general court of the 
| South- 


(/ 


maons reſolved, that an ingroſſment of nine millions 
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„ South-ſea company, or ſer aſide in due courſe of law.” Next day Walpole 
produced his ſcheme to ingraft nine millions of South - ſea ſtock into the bank 
of England, and the like ſum into the Eaſt-India company, on certain con- 
ditions. The houſe voted, that propoſals ſhould: be received from the bank, 
and thoſe two companies, on this ſubje&; and theſe being delivered, the com- 
of the capital ſtock. of 
the South-ſea company, into the capital ſtock of the bank and Eaſt India com- 
pany, as propoſed by theſe companies, would contribute very much to the 
reſtoring public credit. A bill upon this refolution was brought in, paſſed 
through both houſes, and received the royal aſſent. - Another bill was enacted 
into a law, for reſtraining the ſub-governor, deputy-governor, directors, trea- 
ſurer, under-treaſurer, caſhier, ſecretary, and accountants, of the  South-ſea 


company, from quitting the kingdom, till the end of the next ſeſſion of par- 


liament; and for diſcovering their eſtates and effects, ſo as to prevent them 
from being tranſported or alienated. A committee of ſecrecy was choſen by 
ballot, to examine all the books, papers, and proceedings, relating to the ex- 
ecution of the South-ſea act. | | | 

$ XXIX. The lords were not leſs eager than the commons, to proſecute 
this inquiry; though divers members in both houſes were deeply involved in 
the guilt and infamy of the tranſaction. Earl Stanhope ſaid the eſtates of the 
criminals, whether directors or not directors, ought to be confiſcated to re- 


pair the public loſſes. He was ſeconded by lord Carteret, and even by the 


earl of Sunderland. The duke of Wharton declared he would give up the 
beſt friend he had, ſhould he be found guilty. He obſerved, that the nation 
had been plundered in a moſt flagrant and notorious manner; therefore they 


ought to find out and puniſh the offenders ſeverely, without jo of perſons. 
c 


The ſub and deputy-governors, the directors and officers e South; ſea 
company, were examined at the bar of the houſe. Then a bill was brought 
in, diſabling them to enjoy any office in that company, or in the Eaſt - India 
company, or in the bank of England. Three brokers were likewiſe examined, 
and made great diſcoveries. Knight, the treaſurer of the South- company, who 
had been intruſted with the ſecrets of the whole affair, W proper to with - 
draw himſelf from the kingdom. A proclamation was iſſued to apprehend 
him; and another for preventing any of the directors from eſcaping out of the 
kingdom. At this period, the ſecret committee informed the houſe of com- 
mons, that they had already diſcovered a train of the deepeſt villainy and 
fraud that hell ever contrived to ruin a nation, which in due time they would 
lay before the houſe; in the mean while, they thought it highly neceſſary to 
ſecure the perſons of ſome of the directors and principal officers of the South- 
ſea company, as well as to ſeize their papers. An order was made to ſecure 
the books and papers of Knight, Surman, and Turner. The perſons of Sir 
George Caſwel, Sir John Blunt, Sir John Lambert, Sir John Fellows, and 
Mr. Grigſby, were taken into cuſtody. Sir Theodore Janſen, Mr. Sawbridge, 
Sir Robert Chaplain, and Mr. Eyles, were expelled the houſe and apprehended. 
Mr. Aiflablie reſigned his employments of chancellor of the exchequer and lord 
of the treaſury ; and orders were given to remove all directors of the South- 
ſea company from the places they poſſeſſed under the government. 2 
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ſecretary. Earl Stanhope was ſurvived but a few days by the other 
Mr. Craggs, who died of the ſmall-pox on the ſixteenth day of February. 
Knight, the cafhier of the South-ſea company, being ſeized at Tirlemont, by 
the vigilance of Mr. Gandot, ſecretary to Mr. Leathes, the Britiſh reſident at 
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1 $ XXX. The lords, in the courſe of their examination, diſcovered that 
large portions of South ſea ſtock had been given to ſeveral perſons in the ad- 


miniſtration and houſe of commons, for promoting the paſſage of the South- 
ſea act. The houſe immediately refolved, that this practice was a notorious 
and moſt dangerous ſpecies of corruption: that the directors of the South-ſea 


company having ordered great quantities of their ſtock to be bought for the 


ſervice of the company, when it was at à very high price, and on pretence of 


keeping up the price of ſtock ; and at the ſame time ſeveral of the directors, 


and other officers belonging to the company, having, in a clandeſtine manner, 
ſold their own ſtock to the company, ſuch directors and officers were guilty 


of a notorious fraud and breach of truſt; and their fo doing was one great 


cauſe of the unhappy. turn of affairs, that had ſo much affected public credit. 


| — — other reſolutions were taken againſt that infamous confederacy, in 
which, 


however, the innocent were confounded with the guilty. Sir John 
Blunt refuſing to anſwer certain interrogations, a violent debate aroſe about 
the manner in which he ſhould, be treated. The duke of Wharton obſerved, 
that the government of the beſt - princes. was ſometimes rendered intolerable 
to their fabjects by bad miniſters : he mentioned the example of Sejanus, who 
had made a diviſion in the Imperial family, and rendered the reign of Claudius 
hateful to the. Romans. fall Stanhope conceiving this reflection was aimed 


at him, was ſeized with 4 tranſport of anger. He undertook to vindicate the 
miniſtry; and ſpoke with ſuch vehemence as produced a violent headach, which 


obliged him to retire. He underwent proper evacuations, and ſeemed to re- 
cover; but next day, in the evening, became lethargic, and being ſeized with 


a ſuffocation, inſtantly expired. The king deeply regreted the death of this 


favourite miniſter, which was the more unfortunate as it happened at ſuch a 
critical conjuncture; and he appointed the lord Townſhend to fill his N of 
ecretary 


Brufſels, was confined in the citadel of Antwerp. Application was made to 


the court of Vienna, that he ſhould be delivered up to fuch perſons as might 
be appointed to receive him: but he had found means to intereft the ſtates of 
Brabant in his behalf. They inſiſted upon their privilege granted by charter, 


that no perſon apprehended for any crime in Brabant, ſhould be tried 


in any other country. The houſe of commons expreſſed their indignation at 


this frivolous pretence : inſtances were renewed to the emperor ; and in the 
mean time Knight eſcaped from the citadel of Antwerp. þ 


$XXXI. The committee of ſecrecy found, that before any ſubſcription 
could be made, a fictitious ſtock of five hundred and ſeventy- four thouſand 


wo had been diſpoſed of by the directors, to facilitate the paſſing the bill. 
reat part of this was diſtributed among the earl of Sunderland, Mr, Craggs 


ſenior, the dutcheſs of Kendal, the counteſs of Platen and her two nieces, Mr. 
' ſecretary Craggs, and Mr. Aiſlabie chancellor of the exchequer. In conſe- 
quence of the committee's report, the houſe came to ſeveral ſevere though juſt 


reſolutions, againſt the directors and officers of the South-ſea company; 4 75 
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bill was prepared for the relief of the unhappy fufferers. Mr. Stanhope, 
one of the ſecretaries of the treaſury, charged, in the report, with having 
large quantities of ſtock and fubſcriptions, deſired that he might have 

an opportunity to clear himſelf. His requeſt was granted; and the affair being 
diſcuſſed, he was cleared by a majority of three voices. Fifty thouſand pounds 


in ſtock had been taken by Knight for the uſe of the earl of Sunderland, . 


Great part of the houſe entered eagerly into this inquiry; and a violent diſpute 
enſued. The whole ftrength of the miniftry was muſtered in his defence. The 
majority declared him innocent: the nation in general was of another opinion. 
He reſigned his place of firſt commiſſioner in the treaſury, which was beſtowed 
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n Mr. Robert Walpole ; but he ſtill retained rhe confidence of his maſter, 
With reſpe& to Mr. Aiſlabie, the evidence . 4 ſo ſtrong againſt him, 
that the commons reſolved, he had promoted the deſtructive execution of the 
South-fea ſcheme, with a view to his own exorbitant profit, and combined with 
the directors in their pernicious practices, to the ruin of public credit. He 
was expelled the and committed to the Tower. Mr. Craggs ſenior died 
of the lethargy before he underwent the cenſure of the houſe. Nevertheleſs, 

they tefolved, that he was a notorious accomplice with Robert Knight, and 
ſome of the directors, in carrying on their ſcandalous 3 and therefore, 
that all the eſtate of which he was poſſeſſed, from the firſt day of December, in 
the preceding year, ſhould be applied towards the relief of the unhappy ſuf- 
ferers in the South-ſea company. The directors, in obedience to the order 


of the houſe, delivered inventories of their eſtates, which were confiſcated Hiſt. Reg. 


by act of parliament, towards making good the damages ſuſtained by the com- 
pany, after a certain allowance was deducted for each, according to his conduct 7 
and circumſtances. N | 


$ XXX1I. The delinquents being thus puniſhed by the forfeiture of their An. Ch. 1721. 


fortunes, the houſe converted their attention to means for repairing the miſ- 
chiefs which the ſcheme had produced. This was a very difficult taſk, on ac- 
count of the contending intereſts of thoſe engaged in the South-ſea company, 
which rendered it impoſſible to relieve ſome but at the expence of others. 
Several wholeſome reſolutions were taken, and preſented with an addreſs to 
the king, explaining the motives of their proceedings. On the twenty- 
ninth. day of July, the parliament was prorogued for two days. only. 
Then his majeſty going to the houſe of peers, declared, that he had called 
them together again ſo ſuddenly, that they might reſume the conſideration of 
the ſtate of public credit. The commons immediately prepared a bill upon 
the reſolutions they had taken. The whole capital ſtock, at the end of the 
year one thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty, amounted to about thirty-ſeven 
millions eight hundred thouſand pounds, The ſtock allotted to all the pro- 
prietors did not exceed twenty four millions five hundred thouſand pounds ; 
the remaining capital ſtock 1 to the company in their corporate ca- 
pacity. It was the profit ariſing from the execution of the South- ſea ſcheme ; 
and out of this the bill enacted, that ſeven millions ſhould be payed to the 
public. The preſent act likewiſe directed ſeveral additions to be made to the 
itock of the proprietors, out of that poſſeſſed by the company in their own 
right : it made a particular diſtribution of ſtock, amounting to two millions 
two hundred thouſand pounds; and, upon remitting five millions of the ſeven 
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the ferment. of. the people ſubſided, and the credit of the nation was 


to be payed to the public, annihilated two millions of their capital. It was 
enacted, that after theſe diſtributions, the remaining capital ſtock ſhould be 
divided among all the proprietors. This dividend amounted to thirty-three 
pounds ſix ſhillings and eight, pence , per cet and deprived the company of 
eight millions nine hundred thouſand pounds. They had lent above eleven 
millions on ſtock unredeemed, Of which the parliament diſcharged all the 
debtors upon their paying ten per cent. Upon this article the company's loſs 
exceeded ſix millions nine hundred thouſand pounds; for many debtors re- 
fuſed to make any payment. The proprietors of the ſtock loudly complained 
of their being deprived of two millions; and the parliament, in the ſequel, re- 


vived that ſum, which had been annihilated. While this affair was in agita- 


tion, petitions from counties, cities, and boroughs, in all parts of the king- 
dom, were preſented to the houſe, crying for juſtice againſt the villainy of 
the directors. Pamphlets and papers were daily publiſhed. on the ſame ſub- 
ject; ſo. that the whole nation was exaſperated. to the higheſt pitch of reſent · 
ment. By the wiſe and vigorous reſolutions of the parliament, the South- ſea 
company was ſoon in a condition to fulfil r 3 
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$I. URING the infatuation. produced by this infamous ſcheme, luxury, 
| vice, and profligacy, increaſed to a ſhocking degree of extrava- 
nce. The adventurers, intoxicated by their imaginary wealth, pampered 
themſelves with the rareſt dainties, and the moſt expenſive wines that could be 
imported : they purchaſed the moſt ſumptuous furniture, equipage, and apparel, 
though without taſte or diſcernment : they indulged their criminal paſſions to 
the moſt ſcandalous exceſs : their diſcourſe was the language of pride, inſo- 
lence, and the moſt ridiculous oſtentation: they affected to ſcoff at religion 
and morality ; and even to ſet heaven at defiance. The earl of Nottingham 
complained, in the houſe of lords, of the growth of atheiſm, profaneneſs, and 
immorality ; and a bill was brought in for ſuppreſſing blaſphemy and profane- 
neſs. It contained ſeveral articles ſeemingly calculated to reſtrain the liberty 
granted to nonconformiſts, by the laws of the laſt ſeſſion : for that reaſon it 
met with violent oppoſition. It was ſupported by the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, the earl of Nottingham, mw lords Bathurſt and Trevor, the biſhops of 
| E 2 Lon- 
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London, Wincheſter, Litchfield, and Coventry. One of theſe faid, he verily 
believed the prefent calamity, occaſioned by the South- ſea project, was a 
judgment of God on the blaſphemy and profaneneſs of the nation. Lord 
Onſlow replied, <* That noble peer muſt then be a great ſinner, for he has loſt 
*« conſiderably by the South- ſea ſcheme.” The duke of Wharton, who had 
rendered himſelf famous by his wit and profligacy, ſaid he was not inſenſible 


of the common opinion of the town concerning himſelf ; and gladly ſeized. —_ 


opportunity of yindicating his character, by deelaring he was far from being a 
patron of blaſphemy, or an enemy to religion. On the other hand, he could 
not but oppoſe the bill, becauſe he conceived it to be repugnant to the holy 
icripture. Then pulling an old family - bible from his pocket, he quoted ſe- 
veral paſſages from the epiſtles of St. Peter and St. Paul; concluding that the 


bill might be thrown out. The earl of Peterborough declared, that though he 


was for a parliamentary king, yet he did not deſire to have a parliamentary 
god, or a parliamentary religion; and, ſhould the houſe declare . one of this 
kind, he would go to Rome and endeavour to be choſen a cardinal ; for he 
had rather fit in the conclave than with their lordſtips upon thoſe terms. 
After a vehement debate, the bill was poſtponed to a long day, by a conſider- 
JJ. YE FEE 
$ II. The ſeaſon was far advanced before the ſupplies were granted; and 
at length they were not voted with that chearfulneſs and good humour which 
the majority had hitherto manifeſted on ſuch oceaſions. On the ſixteenth day 
of June, the king ſent a meſſage to the houſe of commons, importing, that 
he had agreed to pay à ſubſidy to the crown of Sweden, and he hoped they 


| would enable him to make good his engagements. The leaders of the oppo- 


ſition took fire at this intimation. They deſired to know whether this ſub- 
ſidy, amounting to ſeventy two thouſand pounds, was to be payed to Sweden 
over and above the expence of maintaining a ſtrong ſquadron in the Baltic ? 
Lord Moleſworth obſerved, that, by our late conduct, we were become the 
allies of the whole world, and the bubbles of all our allies; for we were obliged 
to pay them well for their afſiſtance. He affirmed, that the treaties which 
had been made with Sweden, at different times, were inconſiſtent and contra- 
dictory: that our late engagements with that crown were contrary to the treaties 
ſubſiſting with Denmark, and directly oppoſite to the meaſures formerly con- 
certed with the czar of Muſcovy. He faid, that in order to engage the 
czar to yield what he had gained in the courſe of the war, the king of ruſſia 
ought to give up Stetin, and the elector of Hanover reſtore Bremen and Ver- 
den: that, after all, England had no buſineſs to intermeddle with the affairs 


of the empire: that we reaped little or no advantage by our trade to the Baltic - 


but that of procuring naval ſtores : he owned that hemp was a very neceſſary 
commodity, particularly at this juncture ; but he inſiſted, that if due en- 
couragement were given to ſome of our plantations in America, we might be 
Tupphed from thence at a much cheaper rate than from Sweden and Norway. 
Notwithſtanding theſe arguments, 'the Swediſh ſupply was granted; and, in 
about in three weeks, their complaiſance was put to another proof. They 
were given to underſtand, by a ſecond meſſage; that the debts of the civil liſt 
amounted to five hundred and fifty thouſand pounds; and his majeſty hoped 
they would impower him to raiſe that ſum upon the revenue, as he propoſed 
2 it 
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it ſhould- be replaced to the civil lift, and reimburſed by a deduction from the 


ſalaries and wages of all officers, and the penſions and other payments from 


the crown. A bill was prepared for this purpoſe, though not without warm 
oppoſition z and, at the ſame time, an act paſſed for a general pardon. On 
the tenth day of Auguſt, the king cloſed, the ſeſſion with a. ſpeech, in which 
he expreſſed his concern for the ſufferings of the innocent, and a juſt indigna- 
ton againſt the guilty, with reſpect, to the Southeſea ſcheme. Theſe profeſſions 
were judged neceſſary to clear his own character, which had incurred the ſuſpicion 
of ſome people, who whiſpered that he was not altogether free from con- 
nexions with the projectors of that deſign; that the emperor had, at his deſire, 
refuſed to deliver up Knight; and that he favoured. the directors and their ac- 
e . ant anagrothit 
$ LIL, The lords Townſhend, and. Carteret werę now panned ſecxetarics 
of ſtate 4 and the carl of Ilay was veſted. with the office of lord privy-ſeal of 
Scotland. In June the treaty of peace between Great Britain and Spain was 
ſigned, at Madrid. I he contracting parties engaged to reſtore mutually all the 
elects, ſeized and confiſcated on both ſides. In particular, the king of Eng- 
land promiſed to reſtore all the ſhips of the Spaniſh fleet which had been. taken 
in the Mediterranean, or the value of them, if they were ſold. He TE 
promiſed, in a ſeeret article, that he would, no longer interfere in the affairs o 
Italy; and the king of Spain made an abſolute ceſſion of Gibraltar and Port- 
mahon. At the ſame time, a defenſive alliance was concluded between Great 
Britain, France, and Spain. All remaining difficulties were referred to a con- 
greſs at Cambray, where they hoped, to conſolidate a general peace, by deter- 
mean time, the powers of Great Britain, France, and Spain, engaged, by virtue 
of the preſent treaty, to grant to the duke of Parma a particular protection 
for the preſer vation of his territories. and rights, and for the ſupport. of his 
dignity. It Was alſo ſtipulated, that the ſtates · general ſhould be invited to ac- 
cede to this alliance. The congreſs at Cambray was opened; but the demands 
on both ſides were ſo high, that it proved ineffectual. In the, mean time, the 
peace between Rua and Sweden was concluded, on condition that the czar 
ſhould retain, Livonia, Ingria, Eſtonia, part of Carelia, and of the territory 
of Wyburg, Riga, Revel, and Narva, in conſideration of his reſtoring part of 
Finland, and paying two millions of rixdollars to the king of Sweden. The 
perſonal. animoſity ſubſiſting between king George and the czar ſeemed to in- 
oreaſe. Baſtagif, the Ruſſian reſident, at London, having preſented a memo- 
rial that contained ſome unguarded expreſſions, was ordered to quit the king- 
dom in a fortnight. The czar; publiſhed a declaration at Peterſburg, com- 


plaining of this outrage, which, he ſaid, ought naturally to have engaged him 


to uſe repriſals; but, as he perceived it was done without any regard to the 
concerns of England, and only in favour of , the Hanoverian intereſt, he was 
unwilling that the Kngliſh, nation ſhould ſuffer for a peace of injuſtice. in which 
they had no ſhare. He therefore granted to them all manner of ſecurity, and 
free liberty to trade in all his dominions. To finiſh this ſtrange tiſſue of ne- 
gotiations, king George concluded a treaty with the Moors of Afric, againſt 
which the Spaniards loudly exclaimed. | | | 
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IV. In the 1 cn 1 died; and the liber 
of Wales was delivered ef a prince, baptiaecl by the name of William. een 
now duke of Cumberland. A dreadful plague raging at Marſeilles, a pro- 
elamation was publiſhed, forbidding any perſon to come into England, 
any part of France between the bay of Biſcay and Dunkirk, without certifi- 
cates of health. Other precautions were taken to guard againſt contagion. 
An act of | parliament had paſſed in the preceding ſeſſion for the prevention of 
infection, by building peſt-houſes; to which all infected perſons, and all per- 
ſons of an infected fany, ſhould be conveyed; and, by drawing trenches and 
lines round any city, town, or place infected. The king, in his ſpeech at 
opening che ſeſſion of parliament; on the nineteenth day of October, intimated 
the pacification of the North, by the concluſion of the treaty between Muſcovy 
and Sweden. He deſired the houſe of commons to conſider of means for eaſing 
the duties upon the imported commodities uſed in the manufactures of the 
kingdom. He obſerved, that the nation might be ſupplied with naval 
ſtores from our own colonies in North America; and that their being em- 
ployed in this uſeful and advantageous branch of commerce would divert them 
from ſetting up manufactures which directly interfered with thoſe of Great - 
Britain. He expreſſed a deſire that, with reſpect to the ſupplies, his people 
might reap ſome immediate benefit from the preſent circumſtances of affairs 
abroad; and he earneſtly recommended to their conſideration, means for pre · 
venting the Plague, r by providing n the —_ of _ 

lin AR Fein Hils 
a 6 . One of the firſt objedts that attradted the attention of ithe npper donde 
was Law the famous projector. The reſentment of the people on account of 


his Miſſiſſippi ſcheme, had obliged him to leave France. He retired to 


Italy; was ſaid to have viſited the pretender at Rome, from whence he re- 
paired; to Hanover; and returned to England from the Baltic, in the fleet 
commanded by Sir John Norris. Fhe king favoured him with a private 
audience: he kept open houſe, and was viſited: by great numbers of perſons 
of the firſt quality. Earl Coning{by — in the houſe of lords, that he 
could not but entertain ſome jealouſy of a perſon who had done ſo much miſ- 

chief in a neighbouring kingdom; who being immenſely rich, might do a 
great deal more hurt here, by tampering with thoſe who were grown deſperate, 
in conſequence of being Werd in the calamity occaſioned by the fatal imi- 
tation of his pernicious projects. He obſerved, that this perſon was the more 
dangerous, as he had renounced his natural affection to hig country, his al- 
jegiance to his lawful ſovereign; and his religion, by turning roman catholic. 

Lord Carteret replied, that Mr. Law had, many years ago, the misfortune to 
kill a gentleman in a duel; but that having at daſt received the benefit of the 
king's clemency, and the appeal lodged by the relations of the deceaſed being 
taken off, he was come over to plead his-majeſty*s pardon. He ſaid there was 
no law to keep any Engliſhman out of his commtry ; and, as Mr. Law was a 
ſabje& of Great · Britain, it was not even in the king's power to hinder him 
from coming over. After ſome diſpute, the ſubject was dropped, and this great 
projector pleaded eee in _ nen we u. e to e uſual 
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FVI. The miniſtry: had by this timo ſecured ſuc a majority in both houſes, 
as enabled them to carry any pdint without che leaſt diffculty. Some chiefs of 
the oppoſition they had brought over td their meaſures, and among the reſt 
lord Harcourt, who was created a viſcount, and. gratified with a penſion of 
four thouſand pounds. Nevertheleſs, they could not ſhut the mourhs of the 
minority, who. ſtill: preſerved: the privilege of complaining. Great debates 
were occaſioned; by: the navy- debt, which was inbrealed to one million ſeven 
hundred thouſand pounds: Some members in both houſes affirmed; that ſuch 
extraordinary expence could not befor the immediate ſervice of Great - Britain; 
but, in all probability, for the preſervation of forcign acquiſitions. The mi- 
niſters anſwered, that neat two-thirds of the navy debts were contracted in the 
late reign: and the parliament acquieſced in this declaration; though, in reality, 
the navy debt had been unneceſſarily increaſed by keeping feameh in pay during 

the winter, and ſending fleets to the Mediterranean and Baltic, in order to fup- 
port the intereſts. of Germany. The duke of Wharton moved, that the treaty 
with Spain might be layed before the houſe. The earl of Sunderland ſaid it con- 
tained a ſecret article, which the king of Spain deſired might not be made pu · 
blic, until after the treatyof Cambray ſhobld be diſcuſſed. The queſtion was 
put, and the duke's motion rejected. The earl of Strafford aſſerted, that as 
the war with Spain had been undertaken} without neceſſity or juſt provdca- 
tion, ſo the peace was concluded without any benefit or advantage: that, 
contrary to the law of nations, the Spaniſh fleet had been at without 


any declaration of war; even while a Britiſh miniſter and a. ſecretary of ſtate 


were treating amicably at Madrid: that the war was neither juſt nor politic, 
ſince it ĩnterrupted one of the moſt valuable branches of the Englifh commerce, 
at a time when the nation groaned under the preſſure of heavy: debts} incurred 
by the former long expenſive war: He therefore moved for an addreſs to his 
majeſty, deſiring, chat the inſtructions given to Sir George Byng, now lord 
Torrington, ſhould be layed before the houſe. This motion being likewiſe,” 
upon the queſtion, rejected, a proteſt: was entered. They voted an ad- 
dreſs, however, to know in hat manner the king had diſpoſed of the ſhips 
taken from the Spaniards. Diſputes aroſe alſo from the bill to prevent in- 
fection. Earl Cowper repreſented, that the removal of perſons to a Lazaret, 
or peſt t houſe, by order of the government, and the drawing lines and trenches 
round places infected, were powers unknown to the Britiſh conſtitution, in- 
conſiſtent with the lenity of a free government; ſuch as could never be wiſely 
or uſefully put in practice; the more odious becauſe copied from the arbitrary 
government of France; and impracticable, Sev: by military compulſton. 
Theſe obnoxious clauſes were accordingly appealed, though not without great 
oppoſition. Indeed nothing can be more abfurd than a conſtitution that will 
not admit of juſt and neceſſary laws and regulations to prevent the dire con- 
ſequences of the worſt of all calamities. Such reſtrictions, inſtead of favour- 
ing the lenity of a free government, would be the moſt cruel impoſition” that 
could be layed on a free people, as it would act in diametrical oppoſition to the 
great principle of ſociety, which is the preſervation of the individual. 
$ VII. The quakers having preſented a petition to che houſe of commons, 
praying that a bill might be brought in for omitting in their ſolemn affirma- 
tion, the words © In the preſence of Almighty God:“ The houſe __ 
plied 
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with their requeſt: but the bill gave riſe to a warm debate among 
peers. Dr. Atterbury, biſhop of Rocheſter, ſaid he did not =—_ 
yhy ſuch a diffinguiſhing mark of indulgence” ſhould be allowed to a 
et of people who were hardly chriftians. He was ſupported by the archbiſhop 
of York, the earl of Strafford, and the lord North and Grey. A petition 
was preſented againſt the bill by the London clergy, who expreſſed a ſerious 
concern leſt the minds of good men ſhould: be grieved and wounded,” and the 
enemies of Chriſtianity triumph, when they ſhonld ſee ſuch condeſcenſion made 
by a chriſtian legiſlature,” to a ſet of men who renounce the divine inftitations 
of Chrift ; particularly that by which the faithful are inifiated into his religion, 
and denominated chriſtians. The petition, though preſented by the archbiſhop 
of York, was branded by the miniſtry as a ſeditious libel, and rejected by the 
majority. Then, upon a motion by the earl of Sunderland, the houſe re 
ſolved, that ſuch lords as might enter proteſtations with reaſons, ſhould do it 
before two clock on the next fitting day, and ſign them before the houſe 
riſes. The ſupplies being granted, and the buſineſs. of the ſcffion diſpatched, 
as the court was pleaſed to dictate, on the ſeventh day of March the parliament 
was prorogued. In a few days it was diffolved, and another convoked by pro- 
clamation. In the election of members for the new parliament, the min 
exerted itſelf with fuch ſucceſs, as returned a great majority in the houſe of 
commons, extremely well adapted for all the purpoſes of an adminiſtration “. 

VIII. In the beginning of May, the king is ſaid to have received of the 
duke of Orleans, full and certain information of a freſh conſpiracy formed 
againſt his perſon and government. A camp was immediately formed in 

yde-park. All military officers were ordered to repair to their reſpective 
commands. Lieutenant-generaF Maccartney was diſpatched to Ireland, to 
bring over ſome troops from that kingdom. Some ſuſpected perſons were ap- 
prehended in Scotland: the ſtates of Holland were deſired to have their auxili 


L 


ISF 


or guaranty troops in readineſs to be embarked ; and colonel Churchill was 


ſent to the court of France with a private commiſſion. The apprehenſion 
raiſed by this ſuppoſed plot, affected the public credit. South-ſea ſtock begar 
to fall; and crouds of people called in their money from the bank. * 

lord Townſhend wrote à letter to the mayor of London, by the King's 
command, fignifying his majeſty's having received unqueſtionable advices, that 
ſeveral of his ſubjects had entered into a wicked conſpiracy, in concert with trai- 
tors abroad, for raiſing a rebellion in favour of a popiſh pretender ; but that 
he was firmly aſſured the authors of it neither were nor would be ſupported by 
any foreign power. This letter was immediately anſwered by an affectionate 
addreſs from the court of aldermen ; and the example of London was fol- 
lowed by many other cities and boroughs. The king had determined to viſit 
Hanover, and actually ſettled a regency, in which the prince of Wales was not 


The earl of Sunderland died in April, after. impaired. He was interred in Weſtminſter- abbey, 
having incurred a great load of popular odium, with ſuch profuſion of funeral pomp, as evinced , 
from his ſu d connexions with the directors the pride and oſtentation, much more than the 
of the South-ſea company. He was a miniſter taſte and concern of thoſe who directed his obſe- 
of abilities, but violent, impetuous, and head- quies. He was ſucceeded as maſter of the ord- 
ſtrong. His death was ſoon followed by that of nance, and colonel of the firſt regiment of foot- 
his father-in-law the great duke of Marlborough, guards, by the earl of Cadogan. | 
whoſe faculties had been for ſome time greatly 

Its 
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included: but now this intended journey was layed aſide: the court was removed 
to Kenſington, and the prince retired to Richmond. The biſhop of Rocheſter 
having been ſeized, with his papers, was examined before a committee of the 
council, who committed him to the Tower for high-treaſon. The earl of 
Orrery, the lord North and Grey, Mr. Cochran and Mr. Smith, from Scot- 
land, and Mr. Chriſtopher Layer, a young gentleman of the Temple, were 
confined in the fame place. Mr. George Kelly, an Iriſh clergyman, Mr. Robert 
Cotton of Huntingtonſhire, Mr. Bingley, Mr. Fleetwood, Neynoe an Iriſh prieſt, 
and ſeveral perſons, were taken into cuſtody ; and Mr. Shippen's houſe was 
ſearched. After biſhop Atterburry had remained a fortnight in the Tower, 
Sir Conſtantine Phipps preſented a petition to the court at the Old Bailey, in 
the name of Mrs. Morris, that prelate's daughter, praying, that, in confider- 
ation of the biſhop's ill ſtate of health, he might be either brought to a ſpeedy 
trial, bailed, or diſcharged : but this was over-ruled. The churchmen through 
the whole kingdom were filled with indignation at the confinement of a biſhop, 
which they ſaid was an outrage upon the church of England, and the epiſco- 
pal order. Far from concealing their ſentiments on this ſubject; the clergy 
ventured to offer up public prayers for his health, in almoſt all the churches 
and chapels of London and Weſtminſter. In the mean time, the king, at- 
tended by the prince of Wales, made a ſummer-progreſs through the weſtern 
counties. | | 

SIX. The new parliament being aſſembled on the ninth day of October, 
his majeſty - made them acquainted with the nature of the conſpiracy. - He 
faid the conſpirators had, by their emiſſaries, made the ſtrongeſt inſtances for 
ſuccours from foreign powers; but were diſappointed in their expectations. 
Nevertheleſs, confiding in their numbers, they reſolved once more, upon their 
own ſtrength, to attempt the ſubverſion of his government. He ſaid they had 
provided conſiderable ſums of money, engaged great numbers of officers from 
abroad, ſecured large quantities of arms and ammunition; and, had not the 
plot been timely diſcovered, the whole nation, and particularly the city of 
London, would have been involved in blood and confuſion. He expaciated 
upon the mildneſs and integrity of his own government; and inveighed againſt 
the ingratitude, the implacability, and madneſs, of the diſaffected; concluding 
with an aſſurance, that he would ſteadily adhere to the conſtitution in church 
and ſtate, and continue to make the laws of the realm the rule and meaſure of 
all his actions. Such addreſſes were preſented by both houſes as the fears and 
attachment of the majority may be ſuppoſed to have dictated on ſuch an oc- 
cafion. A bill was brought into the houſe of lords, for ſuſpending the habeas 

corpus act for a whole year: but they were far from being unanimous in 
agreeing to ſuch an unuſual length of time. By this ſuſpenſion, they, in ef- 
fe&, veſted the miniſtry with a dictatorial power over the liberties of the 

le. 

veg. The oppoſition in the houſe of commons was ſo violent, that Mr. Ro- 
bert Walpole found it neceſſary to alarm their apprehenſions by a dreadful ſtory 
of a deſign to ſeize the bank and the exchequer, and then proclaim the pre- 
tender on the Royal Exchange. Their paſſions being inflamed by this ridi- 
culous artifice, they paſſed the bill, which immediately received the royal aſ- 
ſent. The duke of Norfolk being W. * Bath, was examined before 
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the council, and committed to the Tower on ſuſpicion of high-treaſon. On 
the ſixteenth day of November, the king ſent to the houſe of peers the original, 
and printed copy, of a declaration ſigned by the pretender. It was dated at 
Lucca on the twentieth day of September, in the preſent year, and appeared to 
be a propoſal addreſſed to the ſubjects of Great - Britain and Ireland, as well as to 
all foreign princes and ſtates. In this paper, the chevalier de St. George 
having mentioned the late violations of the freedom of elections; conſpiracies 
invented to give a colour to new oppreſſions; infamous informers; and the 
ſtare of proſcription, in which he ſuppoſed every honeſt man to be, very gravely 
propoſed, that if king George would relinquiſh to him the throne of Great - 
Britain, he would, in return, beſtow upon him the title of king in his native 
dominions, and invite all other ſtates to confirm it: he likewiſe promiſed to 
leave to king George his ſucceſſion to the Britiſh dominions ſecure, whenever, 
in due courſe, his natural right ſhould take place. The lords unanimoully re- 
ſolved, that this declaration was a falſe, inſolent, and traitorous libel; and or- 
dered it to be burned at the Royal Exchange. The commons concurred in 
theſe reſolutions. Both houſes joined in an addreſs, expreſſing their utmoſt 
aſtoniſhment and indignation at the furpriſing inſolence of the pretender; and 
aſſuring his majeſty, they were determined to ſupport his title to the crown 
with their lives and fortunes. The commons prepared a bill for raiſing one hun- 


dred thouſand pounds upon the real and perſonal eſtates of all papiſts, or perſons 


educated in the popiſh religion, towards defraying the expences occaſioned by 
the late rebellion and diforders. This bill, though ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by ſome 
moderate members, as a ſpecies of perſecution, was ſent up to the houſe of 
lords, together With another obliging all perſons, being papiſts, in Scotland, 
and all perſons in Great - Britain refuſing and neglecting to take the oaths ap- 
pointed for the ſecurity of the king's perſon and government, to regiſter their 
names and real eſtates. Both theſe bills paſſed through the upper houſe with- 
out amendments, and received the royal ſanction. ite 44 

$ XI. Mr. Layer being brought to his trial at the king's-bench, on the 
twenty-firſt day of November, was convicted of having inliſted men for the 
pretender's ſervice, in order to ſtir up a rebellion; and received ſentence of 
death. He was reprieved for ſome time, and examined by a committee of the 
houſe of commons: but he either could not, or would not, diſcover the par- 
ticulars of the conſpiracy; ſo that he ſuffered death at Tyburn, and his head 
was fixed up at Temple- bar. Mr. Pulteney, chairman of the committee, re- 
ported to the houſe, that, from the examination of Layer and others, a deſign 
had been formed by perſons of figure and diſtinction at home, in conjunction 
with traitors abroad, for placing the pretender on the throne of theſe realms: 
that their firſt intention was to procure a body ct foreign troops to in- 
vade the kingdom at the time of the late elections; but the conſpirators being 
diſappointed in this expectation, reſolved to make an attempt at the time that 
it was: generally believed the king intended to go to Hanover, by the help 
of ſuch officers and ſoldiers as could paſs into England unobſerved, from 
abroad, under the command of the late duke of Ormond, who was to 


have landed in the river with a great quantity of arms, provided in Spain for 


that purpoſe; at which time the Tower was to have been ſeized. That 
this ſeheme being alſo defeated by the vigilance of the government, they de- 
| | | __ erred 
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ferred their enterprize till the breaking up of the eamp; and, in the mean time, 
employed their agents to corrupt and ſeduce the officers and ſoldiers of the 
army: that it appeared from ſeveral. letters and circumſtances, that the late 
duke of Ormond, the duke of Norfolk, the earl of Orrery, the lord North 
and Grey, and the biſhop of Rocheſter, were concerned in this | conſpiracy -: 
that their acting agents were Chriſtopher Layer and John Plunket, who tr a- 
velled with him to Rome; Dennis Kelly, George Kelly, and Thomas Carte, 
nonjuring clergymen; Neynoe the Iriſh prieſt, who by this time was drowned in 
the river Thames, in attempting to make his eſcape from the meſſenger's houſe, 
Mrs. Spilman, alias Yallop, and John Sample. ti 211 I 
; § XII. This pretended conſpiracy, in all likelihood, extended no. farther 
than the firſt rudiments of a deſign that was never digeſted; into any regular 
form; otherwiſe the perſons ſaid to be concerned in it muſt have been 1nfa- 
tuated to a degree of frenzy: for they were charged with having made ap- 
plication to the regent of France, who was well known to be intimately con- 
nected with the king of Great- Britain. The houſe of commons, however, re- 
ſolyed, that it was a deteſtable and horrid conſpiracy, for raiſing a rebellion, 
ſeizing the Tower and the city of London, laying violent hands upon the 
perſons of his moſt ſacred majeſty and the prince of Wales, in order to ſub- 
vert our preſent happy eſtabliſhment. in church and ſtate, by placing a popiſſi 
pretender upon the throne: that it was formed and carried on by perſons of 
figure and diſtinction, and their agents and inſtruments, in conjunction with 
traitors abroad. Bills were brought in and paſſed, for inflicting pains and pe- 
nalties againſt John Plunket and George Kelly, who were by theſe acts to be 
kept in cloſe cuſtody. during his majeſty's pleaſure, in any priſon in Great- 
Britain; and that they ſhould not attempt to eſcape on pain of death, to be 
inflicted upon them and their aſſiſtants. Mr. Longe made a motion for a bill 
of the ſame nature . the biſhop of Rocheſter, This was immediately 
brought into the houſe, though Sir William Wyndham affirmed: there was no 
evidence againſt him but conjectures and hearſays. The: biſhop wrote a letter 
to the ſpeaker, importing, that though conſcious of his own innocence,” he 
ſhould decline giving the houſe any trouble that day, contenting himſelf with 
the opportunity of making his defence before another, of which he had the 
honour, to be a member. Counſel being heard for the bill, it was committed 
to a grand committee on the ſixth day of April, when the majority of the 
Tory members quitted the houſe. It was then moved, that the biſhopſhould 
be deprived of his office and benefice, and baniſhed: the kingdom for ever: 
Mr. Lawſon and Mr. Oglethorpe ſpoke in his favour. ror 099d; but: 
$ XIII. The bill being paſſed and ſent up to the lords, the biſhop” was 
brought to his trial. before them on the ninth of May. Himſelf and his counſel 
having been heard, the lords proceeded to conſider the articles of the bill; 
when they read it a third time, a motion was made to pals it, and then a long 
and warm debate enſued. Earl Powlet demonſtrated the danger and injuſtice 
of ſwerving in ſuch an extraordinary manner from the fixed rules of evidence. 
The duke of Wharton having ſummed up the depoſitions, and proved the 
inſufficiency of them, concluded with ſaying, that let the conſequences be what 
they would, he hoped ſuch a helliſh ſtain. would never ſully the luſtre and 
glory of that illuſtrious houſe, as to Nr man without the leaft _— 
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their antient privileges. 
reaſons, as eager. to put the queſtion; when the bill paſſed, and a proteſt was 
entered. By this act the biſhop was deprived of all offices, benefices, and dig- 
nities; and rendered incapable of enjoying any for the future: he was ba- 
niſhed the realm, and ſubjected to the pains of death, in caſe he ſhould return, 
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The lord Bathurſt poke. againſt, the bill with equal ſtrengeh and eloquence. 
He ſaid, if ſuch extraordinary proceedings were countenanced, he 19 * 
remaining for him and others to do, but to retire to their country-houſes, A 
there, if poſſible, quietly. enjoy their eſtates within their own families, ſince the 
leaſt correſpondence, the leaſt incercepted letter, might be made criminal. He 
obſerved, that cardinal Mazarin boaſted, that if he had but two lines of any 
man's writing, he could, by means of a few circumftances, atteſted by witneſſes, 
deprive him of life at his pleaſure.; Turning to the bench of biſhops, who had been 
generally unfavourable to Dr. Atterbury, he ſaid, he could hardly account for 
the inveterate hatred and malice ſome perſons bore the learned and ingenious 
biſhop. of , Rocheſter, unleſs they were intoxicated with the infatuation of ſome 
ſavage Indians, who, believed they inherited not only the ſpoils, but even the 
abilities of any great enemy whom they had killed in battle. The bill was ſup- 
ported by the duke of Argyle, the earl of Seafield, and the lord Lechmere, 
who was anſwered by earl Cowper. This nobleman obſerved, that the ſtrongeſt 
argument urged in behalf of the bill, was neceſſity; but, that for his part, he 
ſaw no neceſſity that could juſtify ſuch unprecedented, and ſuch dangerous pro- 


ceedings, as the conſpiracy had above twelve months before been happily diſ- 


covered, and the effects of it prevented: that beſides the intrinſic weight and 
ſtrength of the government, the hands of thoſe at the helm had been ſtill fur- 
ther fortified by the ſuſpenſion of the habeas corpus act, and the additional 
troops which had been raiſed. He ſaid, the known rules of evidence, as layed 
down at firſt, and eſtabliſned by the law of the land, were the birthright of 


every ſubject in the nation, and ought to be conſtantly obſerved, not only in 


the inferior courts of judicature, but alſo in both houſes of parliament, till 
altered by the legiſlature: that the admitting of the precarious and uncertain 


evidence of the clerks of the poſt- office, was a very dangerous precedent. In 
former times it was thought very grievous, that in capital caſes a man ſhould 
be affected by ſimilitude of hands; but here the caſe was much worſe,” fince it 


was allowed, that the clerks of the poſt-office could carry the ſimilitude of 
hands four months in their minds. H | 

ment in declining to anſwer, before the houſe of commons, whoſe proceedings 
in this unprecedented manner, againſt a lord of parliament, was fuch-an” in- 
_ croachment on the prerogative o* 


e applauded the biſhop's noble deport- 


| the N they ſubmitted to it, by 
paſſing the bill, they might be termed the laſt of Britiſh peers, for giving up 
The other party were not fo ſollicitous about anſwering 


as were all perſons that ſhould correſpond with him during his exile. Doctor 


Friend the celebrated phyſician, who was a member of the houſe, and had ex- 
| _ himſelf ſtrenuouſly in behalf of the biſhop, was now taken into cuſtody on 
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ſpicion of treaſonable practices. ; | 9 

$ XIV. The next object that excited the reſentment of the commons, was 
the ſcheme of a lottery to be drawn at Harburgh in the king's German domi- 
nions. The houſe appointed a committee to inquire into this and other lotteries, 
at that time on foot in London, The ſcheme was publiſhed, on pretence of 
I | railing 
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territories on the Elbe ; but, it was à myfterious ſcene of iniquity; Which the com- 
mittee, wi al their penetration, could not fully diſcover.” They reported, however, 
that it was an infamous fraudulent undertaking, whereby many unwary perſons 
had been drawn in, to their great loſs: and, that the manner of carrying it on had 
been a manifeſt violation of the laws of the kingdom: that the managers and 
agents of this lottery had, without any authority for ſo doing, made uſe of his ma- 
jeſty's royal name, thereby to give countenance to the infamous project, and induce 
his majeſty's ſubjects to engage or be concerned thetein. A bill was brought in to 
ſuppreſs this lottery; and to oblige the managers of it to make reſtitution of the 
money they had received ſrom the contributors, At the ſame time the houſe 
reſolved. That John lord viſcount Barrington had been . of 
promoting, abetting, and carrying, on that fraudulent undertaking; for which 
offence he ſhould be expelled the houſe. © The court of Vienna having erected an 
Eaſt- India company at Oſtend, upon à ſcheme formed by one Colebrook an 
Engliſh merchant, Sir Nathaniel Gould repreſented to the houſe of commons, 
the great detriment which the Engliſh Eaſt-India company had already 
received, and was likely further to ſuſtain by this Oſtend company. The houſe 
immediately reſolved, That for the ſubjects of this kingdom to ſubſeribe, or 
be concerned in encouraging any ſubſcription, to promote an Eaſt . India com- 
pany. now erecting in the Auſtrian, Netherlands, was a high crime and miſde- 
meanour: and a law was enacted for preventing Britiſh ſubjects from engaging 
in that enterprize. By another act relating to the South - ſea company, the two 
millions of ſtock which had been annihilated, were revived, added to the capi- 
tal, and divided among the proprietors. A third law paſſed, for the more effec- 
tual execution of juſtice in a part of Southwark, called the Mint, where a great 
number of debtors had taken ſanctuary, on the ſuppoſition that it was a privi- 
leged place. On the twenty - ſeventh of May the ſeſſion was cloſed, with a 
ſpeech that breathed. nothing but panegyric, acknowledgment, and affection, 
to a parliament which had complied with all his majeſty's wiſhes. © * 
XV. ee having ennobled the ſon of Mr. Robert Walpole, in 
conſideration of the father's ſervices, made a good number of church-promo- 
tions, admitted the impriſoned lords and gentlemen to bail, granted a pardon 
to lord Bolingbroke, and ordered the biſhop of Rocheſter to be conveyed to the 
continent, ſet out himſelf for Hanover, leaving the adminiſtration of his king- 
doms in the hands of a regency, lord Harcourt being one of the juſtices.” The 
king was attended by the two ſecretaries, the lords Townſhend and Cartexet, 
who were counted able negotiators, The affairs of the continent had begun to 
take a new turn. The intereſts and connexions of the different princes were 
become perplexed and embarraſſed; and king George reſolved to unrayel them 
by dint. of negotiation; Underſtanding that a treaty was on the carpet between 
the czar and the King of Sweden, favourable to the duke of Holſtein's preten- 
ſions to Sleſwick, the poſſeſſion of which the elector of Hanover had guarantied 
to Denmark, his majeſty began to be in pain for Bremen and Verden. The 
regent of France and the king of, Spain had now compromited all differences 
and their, reconciliation was cemented by a double marriage between Philip's 
ſons and the 1 Ari daughters. The former propoſed new treaties to Eng- 
land; but inſiſted upon the reſtitution, of Gibraltar and Portmahon, as well as 
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ſupport them againſt the houſe of Auſtria, E 


e chat ſhould the emperor be ard pre 
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againſt the Oſtend company. His Britannic 


d on that ſub-' 


t the | ondon. proteſted againſt any 
thing that might have been decided at Cambray to the prejudice of his right. 
Memorials to the ſame effect had been preſented by the king of Sardinia, the 
dukes of Tuſcany, Parma, and Modena. France and Spain were inclined to 


urope ſtemed to be on the eve of 


4 new. war. King George was intangled in ſuch a variety of treaties and intereſts, 
that he knew not well how to extricate himſelf from the troubleſome engage- 
ments he had contracted. By declaring for the emperor he muſt have counte-' 
naticed the new eſtabliſhment at Oſtend, which was fo prejudicial to his Britiſh 
ſubjects, and incurred the reſentment of France, Spain, and their allies of Italy. 


In renounci 


the intereſt of the emperor, he would have expoſed his German 


dominions; In vain he extiorted the emperor to relax in his diſputes with Spain; 
and give up the Oſtend company, which was fo detrimental and diſagreeable 
to his faithful allies: the eouft of Vienna promiſed in general to obſerve the 
treaties Which it had concluded; but, declined entering into any particular diſ- 


cuſſion; fo that all his majeſty's endeavours iſſued in contracting cloſer connex- 


ions with Pruſſia and Denmark. All thoſe negotiations carried on, all thoſe. 
treaties concluded by king George, with almoſt every prince and ſtate in Chri- 
ſtendom, which ſucceeded one another ſo faſt, and appear, at firſt view, ſo in- 


rricate and unaccountable, were foun 


upon two ſimple and natural princi- 


ples, namely, the deſire of aſcertaining his acquiſitions as elector of Hanover; 
and his reſolution to ſecure himſelf againſt the diſaffection of his Britiſh ſub- 


and the efforts of the pretender. .. 


S XVI, Great Britain, at this period, enjt 


njoyed profound tranquillity. Ireland 


was a little ruffled by an incident which ſeems to have been miſrepreſented to 
the people of that kingdom. William Wood: had obtained a patent for fur- 
niſhing Ireland with copper currency, in which it was deficient. - A great cla- 
mour was raiſed againſt this coin. The parliament of that kingdom, which 
met in September, reſolved, That it would be prejudicial to the revenue, de- 
ſtructive of trade, and of dangerous conſequence to the rights of the ſub- 
ject: That the patent had been obtained by miſrepreſentation : That the half- 
pence wanted weight: That even, if the terms of the patent had been comphed 


with, there would have been a great loſs to the nation: That 


granting the 


wer of coinage to a priyate perſon had ever been highly prejudicial to the 


ingdom; and would at all times be of dangerous con 
from both houſes were preſented to the king on this ſubj 
referred to the lords of the privy- council of England. 
duct of the patentee, upon the report of Sir 


N Addreſſes 


The affair was 


hey juſtified the con- 


aac Newton and other officers 


of the mint, who had made the aſſay and trial of Wood's halfpence; and 
found he had complied with the terms of the patent. They declared, that this 


currency exceeded in 


nels, fineneſs, and value of metal, all the copper mo- 
ney which had been coined for Ireland, in the reigns of king Charles II. king 


James II. king William and queen Mary. The privy council likewiſe de- 


monſtrated, that his majeſty's predeceffors had always exerciſed the nndoubred 


pPrero- 
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prerogative of granting patents for copper coinage in Ireland to private perſons : 
that none of theſe patents had been ſo eneficial to the kingdom as this granted 
to William Wood, who had not obtained it in an unprecedented manner; but 
after a reference to the attorney and ſollicitor- general, and after Sir Ifaac New- 


ton had deen conſulted in every particular? finally, they proved, by a great _ 


number of witneſſes, that there was a real want of ſuch money in Ireland. 
Notwithſtanding this deciſion, the ferment of the Iriſh nation was induſtriouſly 
kept up by clamour, pamphlets, papers, and lampoons, written by dean Swift, 


and other authors; ſo that Wood voluntarily reduced his coinage from the value 


of 'one hundred thouſand to that of forty thouſand your: Thus the noiſe was 
filenced. The commons of Ireland paſſed an act for accepting the affirmation 


of the quakers inſtead of an oath ; and voted three hundred and forty thouſand 


pounds towards diſcharging the debt of the nation, which amounted to about 
o / eng a CE | 5 
S XVII. In che month of October England loſt a worthy nobleman in the 
death of earl Cowper, who had twice diſcharged the office of lord chancellor, 
with equal diſcernment and integrity. He was profoundly ſkilled in the 
laws of his country; in his apprehenſion quick and penetrating ; in his judg- 
ment clear and determinate. He poſſeſſed a manly eloquence : his manner was 
agreeable, and deportment graceful. . This year was hkewiſe remarkable for 
the death of the duke of Orleans regent of France; who, ſince the deceaſe of 
Lewis XIV. had ruled that nation with the moſt abſolute authority. He was 


a prince of taſte and ſpirit, endowed with [ning talents for empire, which he 


did not fail to diſplay,” even in the midſt of effeminate purſuits" and idle de- 
bauchery. From tie infirm conſtitution of the infant king, he had conceived 
hopes of afcending the throne, and taken his meaſures accordingly; but the 
young monarch's health began to be eſtabliſhed, and all the duke's ſchemes 
were defeated by an apoplexy, of which he died in the fiftieth year of his age, 
after having nominated the duke of Bourbon as prime miniſter. King George 
immediately received aſſurances of the good diſpoſition of the French court, to 
cultivate and even improve the good underſtanding ſo happily eſtabliſhed be- 

rween France and Great-Britain. The king arrived in England on the eighteenth 
day of December; and on the ninth of January the parliament was aſſembled, 
His majeſty, in his ſpeech, recommended to the commons the care of the public 
debts ; and he expreſſed his ſatisfaction at ſeeing the ſinking fund improved and 
augmented, fo as to put the debt of the nation into à method of being Tpeedihy 


: 


and gradually diſcharged, ' * Po a8 fg ot, ee Ret 
XVIII. This was the . 875 theory of patriotiſm, which unhappily for 
the ſubjects was never reduced to practice: not, but that a beginning of ſuch a 
laudable work was made in this very ſeſſion, by an act for leſſening the public 
debts, by which it was provided, that the annuities at five per cent. charged on 
the general fund by a former act, except ſuch as had been ſubſcribed into the 
South-ſea, together with the unfubſcribed blanks of the lottery, in the year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fourteen, ſhould be payed off at Lady-day of the 
year next enſuing, with the money ariſing from the ſinking fund. * The 
miniſtry, however, did not perſevere in this path of prudent. occonomy. The 
commons granted all the ſupplies that were demanded. They voted ten:thou- 
{and feamen ; and the majority, though not without violent 'oppolition, agreed 
2 N - to 
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to maintain four thouſand additional troops which had been raiſed in the precedin 
year; ſo that the eſtabliſhment of the land-forces amounted to eighteen — 
two hundred and ſixty-· four. The expence of the year was defrayed by a land · tax 
and malt- tax. The commons having diſpatched the ſupply, took into conſidera - 
tion a grievance ariſing from protections granted by foreign miniſters, peers, and 
members of parliament, under which profligate perſons uſed to ſcreen them- 
ſelves from the proſecution of their juſt creditors. The commons reſolved, 
That all protections granted by members of that houſe ſhould be declared void, 
and immediately withdrawn. The lords made, a declaration to the ſame purpoſe, 
with an exception of menial ſervants, and thoſe neceſſarily” employed about the 
eſtates of peers *®. On the twenty-fourth day of April his majeſty cloſed the 
ſeſſion in the uſual manner; made ſome alterations in the diſpoſition of the great 
offices of ſtate ; and ſent Mr, Horatio Walpole as ambaſſador extraordinary to 
the court of France. 
 SXIX. In the beginning of this year Philip king of Spain, retiring with hi 
queen to the monaſtery of St. Ildefonſo, ſent the marquis of Grimaldi, his prin- 
cipal ſecretary of ſtate, to his ſon the prince of Aſturias, with a ſolemn renun- 
ciation of the crown, and a letter of advice, in which he exhorted him to cul - 
tivate the Bleſſed Virgin with the warmeſt devotion ; and put himſelf and his 
kingdoms under her protection. The renunciation was publiſhed through the 
whole monarchy of Spain; and the council of Caſtile reſolved, That Lewis 
might aſſume the reins of government without aſſembling the cortez. The 
Engliſh miniſter at Paris was inſtructed to interpoſe in behalf of the French 
proteſtants, againſt whom a ſevere edict had been lately publiſhed ; but his re- 
monſtrances produced no effect. England, in the mean time, was quite barren 
of ſuch events as deſerve a place in hiſtory. The government was now firmly eſ- 
tabliſhed on the neck of oppoſition; and commerce flouriſhed even under the 
load of grievous impoſition. | 


XX. The next parliament, which met on the twelfth day of November, 


ſeemed to be aſſembled for no other purpoſe than that of eſtabliſhing funds for 


the expence of the enſuing year; tho' the ſeſſion was diſtinguiſhed by a remarkable 
incident; namely, thetrial of the earl of Macclesfield lord-chancellor of England. 
This nobleman had connived at certain venal practices touching the ſale of 
places, and the money of ſuitors depoſited with the maſters of chancery, ſo as 
to incur the general reproach of the nation. He found it neceſſary to reſign the 
great-ſeal in the beginning of January. On the ninth day of the enſuing month 
the king ſent a meſſage to the commons, importing, that his majeſty having 
reaſon to apprehend, that the ſuitors in the court of chancery were in danger of 
loſing a conſiderable ſum of money, from the inſufficiency of ſome of the maſ- 


Ihe duke of Newcaſtle was now appointed The practice of inoculation for the ſmall-pox 
ſecretary of ſtate ; the duke of Grafton lord-cham- was by this time introduced into England from 
berlain; and lord Carteret lord-licutenant of Turkey. Prince Frederick, the two princeſſes 
Ireland. | Amelia and Carolina, the duke of Bedford and 

The king inſtituted a profeſſorſhip for the mo- his ſiſter, with many other perſons of diſtinction, 


dern languages in each Oy; i ; underwent this operation with ſucceſs. 
s Harley ear 


. of Oxford and earl Mortimer, who had been . 


In the month of May died Ro Dr. Su, Sacheverel died in June, after hav- 


ed five hundred pounds to the late 
a munificent patron of genius and literature; and op of Rocheſter, 56s. 
completed a very valuable collection of manuſcripts. 
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Ps 4 Rode | pops mated & law, 1 Ia Eee he evi 
1 2 the ſtart 6 ch C 585 ane 8 eit SLIP 
of the ſuitors 3 PER is 189 0 having e beate 0 * 
purſuance of t ie directions he had giye 1 EY rde the reports to b 2 tl 421 
municated to th HOUR: he that t hey Air haye 9 1 full ull and as tb a view of / ah 
vt important affair © Dore f the, time, and che circyenſtances. and 
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XXI. Theſe 1 taken Tas „Six 4-4 7 
obſerved, that Goa had crept into 100 ieh court, of chancery : 


that the crimes and miſdeme ors. of he late lord- waa re many ane 
variqus, but me be e to the foll own beads; tha that he nad embezzled 
the eſtates and effects of many ern AAP , and lunatics: that he had 
raiſetl the offices Gf aten in chancery to an exorbitant 255 . in 
their hands lar ſums of money belonging to fitors,, that ! might be 
abled' to comp y Wich his exorbitant de, at. in ſeveral 5 he 
had made divers irregular orders. He therefore moyed, That Thomas earl of 
e d ſhould b nd, of high crimes and mildemeaner3., Mr. 

Putney oh, 2) "Th lar this affair might . left t Kiel conſideration. of A 
55 co Sir William” 1 aſſerted, n by way . 

i e tts from abo I 1. would jr a dangerous. pre- Mem. Hig. 

cedent; and ſeem to give the ' molt Es le of their Ni the inqueſt Deb. in Parl. 
3 ſtate- criminals.. The de being ut, it was carried for the h- Tindal. 

"The earl was accordingly impeached at the bar of, the: upper houle : 
à committee Was apppointed to pre e icles 3 and. a hy Was brought in to 
indematky the maſters in chancery 9 8 1 of the law, upon diſcover- 
ing what COfifßtderationg they ir admiſſion to cheir reſpedave , OY 
offices. The trial aſted 1 an NA car "Rh conrirind, of fraudulent "I" 

ces, and CONC ned in a fine of RK thou e pounds, with impri- | 

Fe t until chat ſum thoul d, be Yi e committed 
to the Tower, Where he eee 
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1+ Bs £5 3 Gen 
XXII. His welt, on Fog: eighth day of Apri gave the, apples of om 
4b to Underſtand, that fry been engaged in ſome extraqrdinary.expenc me 
de hoped he ſhould be enabled to raiſe a f A of: money, by making #5694 of; the 
funds oy eſtabliſhed for the 1 8 of the civil-liſt annuities, in order to 
diſcharge the debts contradted in his civil wen, Mr. Pulteney, cofferer 
of tlie oulpald, moved for an 1 8 a ſhould be layed before 
the houſe ef alf monies payed for { ecret-ſervi jons, and bounties, from 
the twenty-fifth day of March in the year one TE REN ſeven hundred and one, 
to dhe twenty-fifth, of the ſame month in in be, 88 This addreſs being 
voted, a motion was made to conſider the king's meſſage. Mr. Pultene 
Bear that this conſideration ſhould be poſtponed until Is houſe ſhould "ol 
ined” the papers that were the ſubje& of the addreſs... He expreſſed his 
ſurprize, that àa debt amounting to above five hundred thouſand pounds ſhould 
be contracted in three years: be ſaid, he did not wonder that 7820 
ee make good'the deficiencies « of the civil int. fy 
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and their friends enjoyed ſuch a are of chat revenue; day he deſired to EY 
Whether this was all that was due, or, whether the ſhould expect another 


reckoning? This gentleman began to be diſſatisfied With the meaſures of the 


miniſtry; and his ſarcaſmis were aimed at Mr. Walpole, who undertook to an 


- fwer his objections. The commons took the meſſage into conſideration, and 


paſſed a bill, enabling his majeſty to raiſe any ſum not exceeding one mil- 
lion, by exchequer- bills, loans, e on the credit of the deductions 
of ſixpence per pound, directed n= an act of parliament of the ſeventh year of 
his eſty, and of 'the'civil-li revenues, at-an intereſt not exceeding three 
a till repayment of the prine 8 

XXIII. On the twentieth” e ril a 1 0 was preſented to. the 
' houſe! by the lord Finch, in behalf enry St. John, late viſcount Boling- 
broke, praying, that the execution of the 1p with reſpect to his forfeitures 
might be ſuſpended, as a pardon had 5 ee it with reſpect to his life, Mr. 
"Walpole: fignified to the houſe,” by his majeſty's command, that 1 years 


before the petitioner had made his humble application and ſubn ifſion to the 


king, with'aflurances: of duty, allegiance, and fidelity: that from his behaviour 
ſince that'time, his majeſty | was convinced of his being a fit object of his mercy; 


and conferited to his petitioning the houſe. The petition being read, Mr. Wal- 


pole declared bimſelf fully ſatisfied, that the petitioner had futficiently atoned 
eſerved the favour of that houſe, 16. far as 
mily- inheritance that was ſettled upon him, Which 
he could hot Yo by virtue of Bis mij efty” 8 pardon, without! an att of W 
ment. Lord Finch moved; Fhat'a'bi 2 be brou ghr in for this p P 
and was warmly oppoſed by Mr. * wage e of the boulhold, 
preſented”, Bolingbroke as a mon iniq His remonſtr; ance was 
ſupported by lord Willam Powlet 4 "Mi. Four rang never rtheleſs, the bill y, 
En paſſed through both [Houſes and received, the Toy a aſſen LN 
pron paſſed eee; th 1 ighlLnders'of oe ag: Another 1 5 regu 
elections within the city third r reducing ths nk creſt o e 
banklannuities, e ſome bills of 'a Yivate nature; ; the de 
was prorogued in May, after the king „in the * warmeſt 1 0 85 


i An 


| 3 *, expreſſed his approbation. 'of _ 17 n he appo e 


lords. Juſtiees to govern the nation in bis abſence Tz and et. « 2 > dh 
Germam dotminiönßs 0 929 7 

XXIV. Tue tide: 6f plitial'i nels bi wha continent bad begun to flow 
in a new channel, fo as to render 1 ineffectual the mounds Which he had raiſed by 
his multiplicity of negotiations. "Lewis, the Spaniſh monarch, dying ſoon after 


his ele vntzen to the throne, his father Philip reſumed the crown which he had 


reſigned; and IR implicitly to the conduct of his queen, Who was 
. ' princeſs" uf indefatigable intrigue and inſatiate ambition. The infanta, 
Nene had been ene to Lewis XV. of! France, was ſo difagreeable to her 


Tos the ih day of December | the. prince - king revived! the order'6f the Bath; thirry-eight 
2 Wale was hots of a princeſs, chriſtened in number, including the ſovereign. 85 
S of Louiſa, and afterwards married William Bateman was created baron of Cal- 


teenth; one thouſand ſeven hundred and Robert W. who had been one of the te- 
hr vived — dhe Bath, was now honoured 


huſband, 


12 — king of Deumarle. She died December more in Ireland, and viſcount Bateman; and Sir 


Chap. III. 0 F. Þ N1GiL A ND. 


huſband, that the whole French nation began to be apprehenſive of a civil 

in Cc 08 his dying without male iſſue : ha therefore determined, 
with the advice of. his council, to ſend back the infanta, as the nuptials had 
not been conſummated; and ſhe was, attended to Madrid by the marquis de 
Monteleone. The queen of Spain reſented this inſult offered to her daughter: 


war, in conſequence 


and, in revenge, diſmiſſed mademoiſelle de Beaujolois, one of the regent's 
daughters, who had been betrothed to her ſon Don Carlos. As the congreſs at 
Cambray had proved ineffectual, ſhe offered to adjuſt her differences with the 
emperor under the ſole mediation of Great- Britain. This was an honour which - 
king George declined. - He was averſe to any undertaking that might interrupt 
the harmony ſubſiſting between him and the court of Verſailles; and he had 
taken umbrage at the emperor's refuſing to grant the inveſtiture of Bremen and 
Verden, except upon terms which he did not chooſe to embrace. The peace 
between the courts of Vienna and Madrid, which he refuſed to mediate, was 
effected by a private negotiation, under the management of the duke de Rip- 


— 


perda, a native of the ſtates - general, who had renounced the ptoteſtant religion, 


PU ounced.: 7-and the Netherlands, 
ged to the emperor by the treaty of London: Charles granted the inveſti- 


forces were i to a formidable number; and other powers were ſollicited 
to engage in this alliance, to which the court of Peterſburgh actually acceded. 
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treſſed condition of ſome of their proteſtant brethren abroad, and the negotiations 
and engagements contracted by ſome foreign powers, which ſeemed to have 
layed the foundation of new troubles and diſturbances in Europe, and to threaten 
his ſubjects with the loſs of ſeveral of the moſt advantageous branches of their 
trade, had obliged him to concert with other powers, fuch meaſures as mightgive 
a check to the ambitious views of thoſe who were endeavouring to render them- 
ſelves formidable; and put a ſtop to the further progreſs of ſuch dangerous de- 
ſigns. He told them, that the enemies of his government were already very 
buſy, by their inſtruments and emiſſaries in thoſe courts, whoſe meaſures ſeemed: 
moſt to favour their purpoſes, in ſolliciting and promoting the cauſe” of the 


pretender. One fees, at firſt ſight, that the intereſts of Germany dictated the 


treaty of Hanover; but, in order to ſecure the approbation of Great-Britain, 
upon which the ſupport of this alliance chiefly depended, it was judged neceſ- 
ſary to inſert the articles relating to commerce and the proteſtant religion, as if 
the e nt had been contracted purely for the advantage and glory of Eng- 
land. In a word, the miniſtry began now to ring the changes upon a few words 
that have been repeated ever ſince, like cabaliſtical ſounds, by which the nation 
has been enchanted into a very dangerous connexion with the concerns of the 
continent. They harangued, they inſiſted upon the machinations of the diſaf- 
feed, the deſigns of a popiſh pretender, the proteſtant intereſt, and the ballance 
of power, until theſe expreſſions became abſolutely terms of ridicule, with every 
perſon of common ſenſe and reflection. The people were told, that the em- 
ror and king of Spain, excluſive of the public treaties concluded at Vienna, 
ad entered into private engagements, importing, that the Imperialiſts ſhould 
join the Spaniards in recovering Gibraltar and Portmahon rce of arms, in 
caſe the king of England ſhould refuſe to reſtore them amica ys according to a 
ſolemn promiſe he had made: that a double marriage ſhould take place between 
the two infants of Spain, and the two archdutcheſſes of Auſtria: and, that means 
ſhould be taken to place the pretender on the throne of Great- Britain. 
'$XXVI. When the treaties of Vienna and Hanever fell under conſideration 


of the houſe of commons, Horatio Walpole, afterwards termed . the ballance- 


<«< maſter,” in deriſion, opened the debate with a long unanimated oration, giving a 
detail of the affairs of Europe ſince the treaty of Utrecht. He enumerated the 
barrier-treaty, the convention for executing that treaty, the defenſive alliance 
with the emperor, the other: with the moſt chriſtian king and the ſtates- general, 
another convention, the quadruple alliance, the congreſs at Cambray, the treaty 
of Hanover, and that of Vienna. He explained the nature of each engagement. 
He ſaid, the main deſign of the treaty of commerce coneluded between the em- 
ror and Spain, was to countenance and ſupport the Eaſt-India company eſta- 
liſhed at Oſtend, which interfered ſo eſſentially with the Eaſt-India companies 
of England and Holland, and was directly contrary to ſeveral folemn treaties: 
{till in force. He enlarged upon the danger to which the ballance of power 
would: be expoſed, ſhould the iſſue · male of this projected marriage between the 
houſes of Auſtria and Spain, ever poſſeſs the Imperial dignity and the kingdom 
of Spain together. The reader will take notice, that this very man was one of 
thoſe who exclaimed againſt that article of the treaty at Utrecht, which pre- 
vented the power of thoſe two houſes from being immediately united in the 
perſon of the emperor. He did not forget to expatiate upon the pretended ſecret 
Be 5 | __ engagement. 
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engagement concerning Gibraltar and Minorca ; and the king's pious concern 


for the diſtreſſed proteſtants of Thorn in Poland. In vain did Mr. Shippen 
urge, that the treaty of Hanover would engage the Britiſh nation in a war for 


the def nce of the king's German dominions, contrary to an expreſs proviſion 
made in the act of limitation. Theſe arguments had loſt all weight. The op- 
poſition was ſo inconſiderable, that the miniſtry had no reaſon to be in pain about 


any meaſure they ſhould propoſe. An addreſs was voted and delivered to his 
majeſty, approving the alliance he had concluded at Hanover, in order to obvi- 


ate and diſappoint the er views and conſequences of the treaty of peace 
betwixt the emperor and the king of Spain; and promiſing to ſupport his ma- 
jeſty againſt all inſults and attacks that ſhould be made upon any of his terri- 
tories, though not belonging to the crown of Great- Britain. An addreſs of the 
ſame kind was preſented * 

in, impowering the commiſſioners of the treaſury to compound with Mr. Rich- 
ard Hampden late treaſurer of the navy, for a debt he owed to the crown, 
amounting to eight and forty thouſand pounds. This deficiency was occafioned 
by his embarking in the South-ſea ſcheme. ' The king recommended his' 
tition z and the houſe complied with his in conſideration of his great- 


veſt, 
grandfather the famous John een wha made ſuch a noble ſtand againſt 


the arbitrary meaſures of the firſt Charles. f | 
XXVII. The malt-tax was found ſo grievous to Scotland, that the peo- 


the houſe of lords in a body. A bill was brought 


. 4. 


ple refuſed to pay it, and riots were excited in different parts of the kingdom. 


At Glaſgow, the populace, armed with clubs and ſtaves, rifled the houſe of 


Daniel Campbell their 1 in parliament, who had voted for the bill; 
c 


and maltreated ſome ex 


difturbance of this nature. He drew up his men in the where they were 
pelted with ſtones by the multitude, which he endeavoured to diſperſe by firing 


among them without ſhot. This expedient failing, he ordered his men to 


load their pieces with ball, and at a time when the magiſtrates were ad 

towards him in a body, to aſſiſt him with their advice and influence, he com- 
manded the ſoldiers to fire four different ways, without the ſanction of the civil 
authority. Above twenty perſons were killed or wounded on this eccafion. 


men who attempted to take an account of the malt. 


General Wade, who commanded' the forces in Scotland, had ſent two compa- 
nies of ſoldiers under the command of captain Buſhel, to prevent or appeaſe any 


my 


The people ſeeing ſo many victims fall, were exaſperated beyond all ſenſe of 


danger. They began to procure arms, and breathed nothing but deflance and 
revenge. Bufhel thought proper to retreat to the caſtle of Dumbarton; and 
was purſued above five miles by the enraged multitude. General Wade being 


informed of this tranſaction, aſſembled a body of forces; and being accompa- 


nied by Duncan Forbes lord advocate, took poſſeſſion: of Glaſgow: The ma- Oldmiron. 
arcs! were apprehended and conveyed priſoners to Edinburgh, where the Annals. 
lords-juſticiary having taken cognizance of the affair, declared them innocent; Deb. in Parl. 


ſo that they were immediately diſcharged. Buſhel was tried for murder, con- Mem Hi 


victed and condemned; but, inſtead oj anden the penalties of the law, he 
e 


was indulged with a pardon, and promoted in. the ſervice. Daniel Campbell 


having petitioned the houſe of commons, that he might be indemnified for 
the damage he had ſuſtained from the rioters, à bill paſſed in his favour, grant- 


ing him a certain ſum to be raiſed from an impoſition layed upon all the beer ou 
e 
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. 
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Li cory geconomy, the king diſmiſſed the parliament. on the twenty-fourth day of 
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ale brewed within the city of Glaſgow. The malt- tax was, ſo ſenſibly felt in 


= 


Scotland, that the convention of the royal burroughs preſented a remonſtrance 


= 


againft it, as a grievous burthen which their country could not bear: petitions | 
to the ſame purport were delivered to the commons from different ſhires, of that 


the houſe by Sir Paul Methuen, deſiring an extraordinary ſupply, that he might 


be able to augment his maritime force, and concert ſuch other meaſures as 


ſhould be neceſſary in the preſent conjuncture. A debate enſued ; but the ma- 
Jority complied with the demand. Some members in the upper houſe com- 


plained, that the meſſage was not ſent to both houſes. of parliament ; and this 


ſuggeſtion gave riſe to another debate, in which lord Bathurſt and others made 


ſome melancholy reflections upon the ſtate of inſignificance to which the peers _ 
of England were reduced. Such remarks, however, were very little minded by the 


miniſtry, . which had obtained a complete victory over all oppoſition, . The ſup- 
plies, ordinary and extraordinary being granted, with every thing, elſe. which 
the court thought proper to aſk ; and. ſeveral bills paſſed for the regulation of 


1101187 


a7 FFF 2101 fig baiting apo) at his ono 
$XXVIIL. By this time Peter the czar of Muſcovy was dead, and his em- 
reſs Catherine had ſucceeded him on the Ruſſian throne, This princeſs had 


un to aſſemble forces in the neighbourhood of Peterſburgh ; and prepare a 
Formida 


— 
. 


The Engliſh, fleet being joined at Copenhagen by a-Daniſh P alarmed 


lable armament for a naval expedition. King George concluding, that 
her deſign was againſt Sweden, ſent a ſtrong ſquadron into the Baltic, under the 
command of Sir Charles Wager, in order to anticipate her views upon his allies. 


the court of Ruſſia, which immediately iſſued orders for rei orcing the garri- 


ſons of Wibourg, Cronſlot, Revel, and Riga. The Engliſh admiral having 


a lieutenant with a letter from the 


was an expoſtulation, in which he obſeryed, that he and his allies could not fail 
of being alarmed at her great preparations by ſea and land. He complained, 


had an audence,of his Swediſh wyelty; eee and ſent thither 
ing of Great - Britain to the czarina. This 


* 


892 


that meaſures had been taken at her court in favour of the pretender: that his 


repeated inſtances for eſtabliſhing, a laſting friendſhip with the crown of Ruſſia, 


had been treated with neglect; and he gave her to underſtand, that he had or- 


* 


dered his admiral to prevent her ſhips from coming out of her harbours, ſhould 


ſhe perſiſt in her reſolution to execute the deſigns ſhe had projected. The cza- _ 


rina, in her anſwer to the king, expreſſed her ſurprize, that ſhe had not received 


x 


his majeſty's letter until his fleet was at anchor before Reyel, ſince it would have 


been more able to the cuſtom eſtabliſhed among ſovereigns, and to the 


L 


amity which had ſo long ſubſiſted between her kingdoms. and the crown of 
Great- Britain, to expoſtulate with her on her armament, and expect her anſwer _ 
The duke of Wharton having | conſumed ſent by the chevalier de St. George with creden- 
his fortune in riot and extrayagance, repaired to tials to the court of Madrid, where he abjured 
the court of Vienna, from whence he-proceeded the proteſtant religion, married a lady of the 


a 


to Rome, and offered his ſervice to the pretender, queen of Spain's bedchamber, and obtained the 


the title of duke of Northumberland, He was the Spaniſh 


* 
* rr 


There he received the order of the garter, and rank and 2 of a lieutenant- colonel in 
ervIcſe. mo 


* 
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before he had proceeded to ſuch an offenſive meaſure, She affured him, that 
nothing was farther from her thoughts than any deſigns to diſturb the peace of 
the North; and with regard to the pretender, it was a frivolous and ſtale accu- 
ſation, which had been frequently uſed as a pretext to cover all the unkind 
ſteps lately taken againſt the Ruſſian empire. Sir Charles Wager continued in 


his ſtation until he received certain intelligence, that the Ruſſian 7 were 
Denmark, 


* F XXIX. King George, that he might not ſeem to convert all his attention 
e North, had equipped two other fquadrons ; one of which 


of war, had ſaffed in April for the 7500 Weſt- Indies, with inſtructions to 
that country; or, ſhould they preſume 


Carthagene. ad by this time ſeize ſh S 4 
at La Vera-Cruz, together with all the veſſels and Pry Aran Ak fir that 
| Spaniſh ſhips 


of England Toudly clamoured againſt this unfortunate 
many lives were thrown away, and ſo much money expend 
advantage to the nation. It ſeems to have been a mean pyratical ſcheme to rob 
the court of Spain of its expected treaſure, even while a peace ſubſiſted between 
the two, nations, The miniſtry of Gfeat- Britain indeed alledged, that "the 
"Spaniſh king had entered into engagements in favour of the pretender 1 
*,.$ XXX. The dukes of Ormond and Wharton, and che earl Mariſchal, Were 
certainly at Madrid; and the duke de Ripperda, now prime miniſter of Spain, 
dropped ſome expreſſions to the Engliſh envoy, mat im lied ſome ſuch deſign, 
wh however, the court of Madrid ſitively denied. Ripper da, as a to- 
| he Spaniſh miniſters. He was ſud- 


reigner, fell a ſacrifice to the jealouſy of t He was Jud 
'denly diſmiſſed from his employments, with a penſion of three thouſand 
Piſtoles, He forthwith took refuge in the houſe of Vandermeer the Dutch 
N | | _ ambaſſador, 
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ambaſſador, who was unwilling to be troubled with ſuch a gueſt. He there- 


fore conveyed him in his coach to the houſe of colonel Stanhope the Britiſh 
miniſter, whoſe protection he craved and obtained Neyertheleſs, he was drag- 


ged from thence by force, and committed priſoner to the caſtle of Segovia. He 


afterwards made - his eſcape, and ſheltered himſelf in e ee from the re- 


ſentment of his catholic majeſty. Colonel Stanhope complained of this viola- 


tion of the law of nations, which the Spaniſh miniſters endeavoured to excuſe. 
Memorials and letters paſſed between the two courts, and every thing tended 
to a rupture. The king of Spain purchaſed ſhips of war; began to make 


preparations for ſome important undertaking; and aſſembled an army of twenty 


thouſand men at St. Roch, on pretence of rebuilding the old caſtle of Gib- 
raltar. Mean while the ſtates · general and the king of Sweden acceded to the 
treaty, of Hanover: but the king of Pruſſia, though his majeſty's ſon-in-law, 


was detached from the alliance by the emperor, with whom he contracted new 
engagements. | 


C XXXI. On the Grernzcenth day of January, the Britiſh parliament was 


opened with a long elaborate ſpeech, importing, That the proceedings and 


tranſactions of the emperor and king of Spain, and the ſecret offenſive alliances 
concluded between them, had layed the foundations of a moſt exorbitant and 


formidable power: that they were directly levelled againſt the moſt valuable 


and darling intereſts and privileges of the Engliſh nation, which muſt either 
give up Gibraltar to Spain, and acquieſce in the emperor's uſurped exerciſe of 


commerce, or reſolve vigorouſly to defend their undoubted rights againſt thoſe 
_ reciprocal engagements contracted in defiance and violation of all national faith, 
and the moſt ſolemn treaties. - He aſſured them, that one of ghoſe ſecret ar- 


ticles was, the placing the pretender on the throne of Great-BMtain ; and an- 
other, the conqueſt of Gibraltar and Portmahon. He affirmed, that thoſe 


combinations extended themſelves into Ruſſia ; and that the Engliſh fleet ſea- 
- fonably prevented ſuch deſigns as would have opened a Mt to the invaſion of 
.theſe kingdoms. He exhorted the commons to grant ſuch 
de neceſſary for the defence of their country, and for making good his en- 
858 ments with the allies of Great- Britain. He told them, that the king of 


ſupplies as ſhould 


Hin had ordered his miniſter reſiding in England to quit the kingdom; and 


that he had left a memorial, little ſhort of a declaration, in which he inſiſted 


upon the reſtitution of Gibraltar. He did not fail to touch the energic ſtring 


which always moved their paſſions ; the balance of power in Europe, the ſe- 


curity of the Eritiſn commerce, the deſigns of a popiſh pretender, the preſent 


Surf! eſtabliſhment, the religion, liberties, and properties of a proteſtant people. 
uc 


addreſſes of tranks were penned in both houſes as the miniſters were 
pres to dictate ; yet not without oppoſition from a minority, which was f 


from being formidabie, though headed by chiefs of uncommon talents and 
reſolution. The commons voted twenty thouſand ſeamen, and ſix and twenty 
þ thouſand three hundred eig ty three men for the land · ſer vice; and to defray the 
extraordinary expence, a laid: tax of four ſhillings in the pound was granted. 


$ XXXII. houſe of lords having taken into conſideration tlie letters 


and memorials between the miniſters of Great-Britain, France, and Spain, 


te enſued. , The lord 


took . notice, that the 


acceſſion 


Hanover; a warm 
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acceſſion of the ſtates-general to the treaty, was upon condition, that this their 
act ſhould be approved and ratified by the king of Great-Britain, the moſt 
chriſtian king, and the king of Pruſſia; but that the miniſter of his Pruſſian 
majeſty had refuſed to ſign the act of acceſſion, which was therefore of no 
effect: that if the court of France ſhould, for the ſame ' reaſon, think itſelf 
diſengaged from the Hanover alliance, Britain alone would be obliged to bear 
the burthen of an expenſive war againſt two of the greateft potentates of Eu- 
rope. He ſaid he could not ſee any juſt reaſon for a rupture with Spain: that 
indeed the duke de Ripperda might have dropped ſome indiſcreet expreſſions : 
he was known to be a man of a violent temper z and he had been ſolemnly diſ- 
avowed by his catholic majeſty : that, in the memorial left by the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador, he imputed the violent ſtate of affairs between the two crowns to 
the miniſters of England; and mentioned a poſitive promiſe made by the 
king of Great-Britain for the reſtitution of Gibraltar : that methods of ac- 
commodation might be tried before the kingdom engaged in a war which muſt 
be attended with dangerous conſequences-: that the nation was loaded with a 
debt of fifty millions; and, in order to maintain ſuch a war, would be obliged 
to raiſe ſeven millions yearly ; an annual ſum by which the people would ſoon 
be exhauſted. He obſerved, that in ſome papers layed before the houſe, 
mention was made of great ſums diſtributed in divers places, to bring certain 
meaſures to bear. He declared, that for his own part, he had touched neither 
Spaniſh nor Engliſh gold; he was neither a Spaniard nor a Frenchman, but a 
true Engliſhman, and ſo long as he had the honour to ſit in that houſe, he 
would ſpeak and act for the good of his country. He. therefore deſired their 
lordſhips ſeriouſly to conſider the matter before them, which was of the laſt 
conſequence and importance to the whole nation. He ſaid, nothing could be 

ained by the war ſhould it prove ſucceſsful ; and every thing would be loſt 
| ſhould it be unproſperous. He was anſwerd by lord Townſhend, who affir ned, 
that his majeſty had received poſitive and certain information with reſpect to 
the ſecret article of alliance between the courts of Vienna and Madrid, in fa- 
vour of the pretender, though the ſafety of the ſtate did not permit him to lay 
theſe advices before the parliament. After much altercation, the majority re- 
ſolved, that the meaſures his majeſty had thought fit to take, were honourable, 
juſt, and neceſſary, for preventing the execution of the dangerous engagements 
entered into in favour of the pretender; for preſerving the dominions belonging 
to the crown of Great- Britain by ſolemn- treaties, and particularly thoſe of 
Gibraltar and the iſland of Minorca; and for maintaining to his people their 
moſt valuable rights and privileges of commerce, and the peace and tran- 
quillity of Europe. Seventeen lords entered a proteſt againſt this reſolution. 
Diſputes of the ſame nature aroſe from the ſame ſubject. in the lower houſe. 
Lord Townſhend had affirmed in the houſe of peers, that no promiſe of re. 
ſtoring Gibraltar had been made: Sir Robert Walpole @yned ſuch a promiſe 
in the houſe of commons: a motion was made for an addreſs, deſiring theſe 
engagements might be layed before the houſe : another member moved for a 
copy of the memorial preſented by Mr, Poiatz to the king of Sweden, and 
for the ſecret offenſive article between the courts of Vienna and Madrid: a 
third motion was made to addreſs the king for ſuch memorials and repreſenta- 
tions from the courts of Sweden and Denmark, as induced him, in the courſe 
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of the preceding year, to ſend a ſquadron to the Baltic. In the account of 
the money _ for the ſervice of the laſt year, there was an article of one 
hundred and twenty-five thouſand pounds charged in general terms, as iſſued 
out fot other engagements and expences, over and above ſuch as were ſpeci- 
fied. Mr. Pulteney moved for an addreſs on this ſubject; but each of theſe 
motions was rejected on a diviſion; and the majority concurred in an addreſs 
of thanks to his majeſty, for the great wiſdom of his conduct. They expreſſed 
the moſt implicit confidence in his goodneſs and diſcretion : they promiſed to 
ſupport him in all ſuch further meaſures as he ſhould find neceſſary and ex- 
| _—_ for preventing a rupture; and for the honour and advantage of theſe 

i ms. | | - 

CXXXU. His majeſty's ſpeech gave ſuch umbrage to the court of Vienna, 
that Mr. Palms, the Imperial reſident at London, was ordered to preſent a warm 
memorial to the king, and afterwards to publiſh it to the whole nation. In 
this bold remonſtrance, the king was charged with having declared from the 
throne, as certain and undoubted facts, ſeveral things that were either wreſted, 
miſrepreſented, or void of all foundation. The memorailift affirmed, that 


che treaty of Vienna was built on the quadruple alliance: that the treaty of 


commerce was calculated to promote the mutual and lawful advantages of the 
ſubjects of both parties, agreeably to the law of nations; and in no reſpect 
ory to the Britiſh nation. He declared, that there was no offenſive al- 
iance concluded between the two crowns : that the ſuppoſed article relating to 
the pretender, was an abſolute falſhood : that the infinuation with reſpect to 
the ſiege of Gibraltar was equally untrue, his maſter having made no engage- 
ments with the king of Spain but ſuch as were ſpecified in the treaty com- 
municated to his Britannic majeſty. He ſaid, the hoſtilities notoriouſly com- 


mitted in the Weft-Indies, and elſewhere, againſt the king of Spain, in vio- 


lation of treaties, ſeemed to juſtify that prince's undertaking the ſiege of Gib- 
faltar. Finally, he demanded, in the name of his Imperial majeſty, ſuitable 
reparation for the injury his honour had ſuſtained from ſuch calumnious im- 
putations. Both houſes of parliament expreſſed their indignation at the inſo- 
lence of this memorial, in an addreſs to his majeſty; and Mr. Palms was or- 
dered to depart the kingdom. Virulent declarations were preſented by the mi- 
niſters of the emperor and king of Great. Britain, to the diet of the empire at 
Ratiſbon ; and ſuch perſonal reflections retorted between theſe two potentates, 
that all hope of reconciliation vaniſhed. Y 

S XXXIV. King George, in order to fecure himſelf againſt the impending 
ſtorm, entered into more ſtrict engagements with the French king; and agreed 
to pay fifty thouſand pounds for three years to the king of Sweden, in con- 


| fideration of that prince's holding in readineſs a body of ten thouſand troops 


for the occaſions of the alliance. He concluded a freſh treaty with the king 
of Denmark, who promiſed to furniſh a certain number of auxiliaries, on 


account of a large ſubſidy granted by the king of France. The proportions 
of troops to be ſent into the field, in caſe of a'rupture, were aſcertained. His 


Britannic majeſty engaged for four and twenty thouſand men, and a ſtrong 


1adron to be ſent into the Baltic. He made a convention with the prince of 


fqu 
Heſfe. Caffel. who undertook to provide eight thouſand infantry and four 


thouſand horſe, in conſideration of ſeventy- four thouſand pounds to be payed 
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by Great-Britain immediately, and fifty thouſand pounds more in caſe the 3 
troops ſhould be required, beſides their pay and ſubſiſtence. Such was the Bab in pal. 
fruit of all the alliances ſo induſtriouſly planted ſince the acceſſion of king Tindal. 

George to the throne of Great Britain. In the day of his trouble, the king of Lives of the 

Pruſſia, who had eſpouſed his daughter, deſerted his intereſt ; and the ſtates- Admirals. 

general ſtood aloof. For the ſecurity of his German dominions, he had re- 

courſe to the king of France, who was a precarious ally; to the kings of 

Sweden and Denmark, and the principality of Heſſe-Caſſel: but none of theſe 

powers would contribute their aſſiſtance, without being gratified with exorbi- 

tant ſubſidies, though the danger was common, and the efforts ought to have 

been equal. Inſtead of allies, they profeſſed themſelves mercenaries. Great- 

Britain payed them for the defence of their own dominions : {the moreover un- 

dertook to maintain a powerful fleet for their ſafety. Is there any Briton ſo 

weak as to think, or ſo fool-hardy as to affirm, that this was a Britiſh quarrel ? | 
FXXXV. For the ſupport of thoſe expenſive treaties, Mr. Scroope, ſe- An. Ch. 1727. 

cretary of the treaſury, moved in the houſe of commons; that, in the malt- | 

tax bill, they ſhould inſert a clauſe of appropriation, impowering the king to 

apply ſuch ſums as ſhould be neceſſary for defraying the expences and engage- 

ments which had been or ſhould be made before the twenty-fifth- day of Sep- 

tember, in concerting, ſuch meaſures as he ſhould think moſt conducive to the 

ſecurity of trade, and reſtoring the peace of Europe. To little purpoſe did 

the members in the oppoſition urge, that this method of aſking and granting 

ſupplies was unparliamentary : that ſuch a clauſe would render ineffectual that 

appropriation of the public money, which the wiſdom of all parliaments had 

thought a neceſſary ſecurity againſt miſapplication, which was the more to be 

feared, as no proviſion was made to call any perſon to account for the money 

that ſhould be diſpoſed of by virtue of this clauſe : that great ſums had al- 

ready been granted: that ſuch an unlimited power ought never to be given 

in a free government: that ſuch confidence in the crown might, through the 

influence of evil miniſters, be attended with the moſt dangerous conſequences: 

that the conſtitution could not be preſerved, but by a ſtrict adherence to thoſe 

eſſential parliamentary forms of granting ſupplies upon eſtimates, and of ap- 

propriating theſe ſupplies to ſervices and occaſions publicly avowed and Judged 

/ >neceſſary : that ſuch clauſes, if not ſeaſonably checked, would become 1o 

quent, as in time to lodge in the crown and in the- miniſters an abſolute and 

uncontroulable power of raiſing money upon the people, which by the con- 

ſtitution is, and with ſafety can only be, lodged in the whole legiſlature. The 

motion was carried, the clauſe added, and the bill paſſed through the other 

houſe without amendment, though not without oppoſition. Notwithſtanding 

this vote of credit, Sir William Yonge-moved, that towards the ſupply granted 

to the king, the ſum of three hundred and ſeventy thouſand pounds ſhould be 

raiſed by loans on exchequer-bills, to be charged on the ſurplus of the duties 

on coal and culm, which was reſerved for the parliament's diſpoſal. Though 

this motion was vigorouſly oppoſed by Sir Joſeph Jekyl and Mr. Pulteney, as 

a dangerous deviation from ſeveral votes and acts of parliament, by which the 

exceedings of the public funds were appropriated to the diſcharge of the na- 

tional debt, or to the increaſe of the ſinking- fund, it was carried by the ma- 


jority, | | fre 
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$XXXVI. On the fiftecenth day of May the parliament was prorogued, 
after the king had acknowledged their zeal, liberality, and diſpatch ; and given 
them to underſtand, that the ſiege of Gibraltar was actually begun. The 
trenches were opened before this fortreſs on the eleventh day of Fehruary, by 
the Conde de las Torres, at the head of twenty thouſand men. The place was 
well provided for a defence; and the old earl of Portmore, who was governor, 


. embarked with a reinforcement from England, under convoy of a fleet com- 


manded by Sir Charles Wager. He arrived at Gibraltar in the beginning of 
April, where he landed the troops, with a great quantity of ammunition, - 
warlike ſtores, and four and twenty pieces of cannon. At the ſame time, five 
hundred men arrived from Minorca ; ſo that the garriſon amounted to ſix thou- 
ſand, who were plentifully ſupplied with freſh proviſions from the coaſt of 
Barbary, and treated the efforts of the beſiegers with great contempt. The 
ſtates-general being apprehenſive of an attempt upon their barrier in the 
Netherlands, deſired the king would hold in readineſs the ten thouſand auxi - 
liaries ſtipulated in the treaty. They were immediately prepared for embarka- 
tion, and the forces of England were augmented with thirty new-raiſed com- 
panies. Sir John Norris ſet fail with a powerful fleet for the Baltic, and 
was joined by a Daniſh ſquadron ; but the czarina dying on-the ſeventeenth 
day of May, he had no occaſion to commit hoſtilities, as the Ruſſian arma- 
ment was layed aſide. d 

S XXXVII. Mean while, the powers at variance, though extremely irri- 
tated againſt each other, were all equally averſe to a war that might again em- 
broil all Europe. The king of France interpoſed his mediation, which was 
conducted by the duke of Richelieu, his ambaſſador at Vienna. Plans and 
counterplans of pacification were propoſed between the two crowns and the 


allies, At length all parties agreed to twelve preliminarary articles, which were 


ſigned-in May at Paris, by the miniſters of the Hanover alliance, and afterwards 
at Vienna, by the Imperial and | Spaniſh ambaſſadors. ' They imported, that 
hoſtilities ſhould immediately ceaſe : that the charter of the Oſtend company 
ſhould be ſuſpended for ſeven years ; and that a congreſs ſhould in four months 
be opened at Aix-la-Chapelle, for adjuſting all differences, and conſolidating 
the peace of Europe. This congreſs was afterwards transferred to Soiſſons, 
ſor the conveniency of the French miniſter, whoſe preſence was neceſſary at 
court. The fiege of Gibraltar was raiſed, after it had laſted four months, 
during which the Spaniards loſt a great number of men by ſickneſs, while the 
garriſon ſuſtained very little damage. The court of Madrid, however, ſtarted 
ſome new difficulties, and for ſome time would not conſent to the reſtitution 
of the South-ſea ſhip, which had been detained at La Vera Cruz, in the Weſt - 
Indies; ſo that Sir Charles Wager continued to cruize on the coaſt of Spain. But 
theſe objections were removed in the ſequel. _ 

$ XXX VIII. King George having appointed a regency, embarked at Green- 
wich on the third day of June, and landing in Holland on the ſeventh, ſet out 
on his journey to Hanover. He was ſuddenly ſeized with a paralytic diſ- 
order on the road, loſt the faculty of ſpeech, became lethargic, was conveyed 
in a ſtate of inſenſibility to Oſnabrug, where he expired on Sunday the eleventh 


day of June, in the ſixty-cighth year of his age, and in the thirteenth of his 


reign. George I. was plain and ſimple in his perſon and addreſs ; grave and 
| com- 
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compoſed in his deportment, though eaſy, familiar, and facetious in his hours 
of relaxation. Before he aſcended the throne of Great-Britain, he had ac- 
quired the character of a circumſpect general, a juſt and merciful prince, and 
a wiſe politician, who perfectly underſtood, and ſteadily purſued his own in- 
tereſt. With theſe qualities, it cannot be doubted but that he came to Eng- 
land extremely well diſpoſed to govern his new ſubjects according to the maxims 
of the Britiſh conſtitution, and the genius of the people; and, if ever he 
ſeemed to deviate from theſe principles, we may take it for granted, that he 


was miſled by the venal ſuggeſtions of a miniſtry whoſe power and influence 


were founded on corruption “. 


* George I. married the princeſs Sophia Do- 
rothy, daughter and heireſs of the duke of Zell, 
by whom he had his preſent majeſty George II. 
and the late queen of Pruſſia, The king's body 
was conveyed to Hanover, and interred among 
his anceſtors. 

From the death of Charles II. to this period, 
England made a confiderable figure 'in every 

branch of literature. Dr. e and Dr. 
Clarke diſtinguiſned themſelves in divinity: Mr. 
Whiſton wrote in defence of Arianiſm : John 
Locke ſhone forth the great reſtorer of human 
reaſon : Cudworth traced the whole labyrinth 
of metaphyſical argumentation: the earl of 
Shaſtſbury raiſed an elegant, though feeble, 
ſyſtem of moral philoſophy : Berkeley, after- 
watds biſhop of Cloyne in Ireland, ſurpaſled all 
his cotemporaries in ſubtlety and variety of me- 
taphyſical arguments, as well as in the art of 
deduction: lord Bolingbroke's talents as a meta- 
phyſician have been queſtioned ſince his poſthu- 
mous works appeared: great progreſs was made 
in mathematics and aſtronomy, by Wallis, Halley, 
and Flamſtead: the art of medicine owed ſome 
valuable improvements to the claſſical Dr. Friend, 
aud the elegant Dr. Mead. Among the 
of this zra we number John Phillips, author of a 
didactic poem called Cyder, a performance of 
real merit ; he lived and died in obſcurity : Wil- 
liam Congreve, celebrated for his comedies, which 
are not ſo famous for ſtrength of character and 


— 


power of humour, as for wit, elegance, and re- 
gularity: Vanbrugh, Who wrote with more 
nature and fire, though with leſs art and pre- 
ciſion: Steele, who in his comedies ſucceſsfully 
ingrafted modern characters on the antient dra- 
ma: Farquhar, who drew his pictures from fancy 
rather than from nature, and w hoſe chief merit 
conſiſts in the agreeable pertneſs and vivacity of 
his dialogue.: Addiſon, whoſe fame as a poet 
greatly exceeded his genius, which was cold 
and enervate ; though he yielded to none in the 
character of an eſſayiſt, either for ſtyle or mat- 
ter : Swiſt, whoſe muſe ſeems to have been meer 
miſanthropy. He was a cynic rather than a poet; 
and his natural dryneſs and farcaſtic ſeveri 

would have been unpleafing, had not he quali- 
fied them by adopting the extravagant humour 
of Lucian and Rabelais: Prior, lively, familiar, 
and amuſing : Rowe, ſolemn, florid, and decla- 
matory : Pope, - the prince of lyric poetry, un- 
rivalled in ſatire, ethics, and poliſhed verſiſica- 
tion: the agreeable Parnel: the wild, the witty, 
and the whimſical Garth : Gay, whoſe fables 
may vie with thoſe of La Fontaine, in native 
humour, eaſe, and ſimplicity ; and whoſe genius 
for paſtoral was truly original. Dr. Bently ſtood 
foremoſt in the lift of critics and commentators. 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren raiſed ſome noble monu- 
ments of architecture. The moſt remarkable po- 


litical writers were Davenant, Hare, Swift, Steele, 


Addiſon, Bolingbroke, and Trenchard. 
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I. AT che acceſſion of George II. the nation had great reaſon to wiſh for 
an alteration of meaſures. The public debt, notwithſtanding the 
boaſted oeconomy and management of the miniſters; notwithſtanding the ſink- 
ing fund, which had been extol led as a growing treaſure ſacred, to the diſcharge 
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of national ineumbrances, was now enecreaſed to fifty millions two hundred 


ſixty- one thouſand two hundred and ſix pounds, nineteen ſhillings, eight pence 
Three färthings. The kingdom was bewildered in a labyrinth of ;treaties and 
eonventions, by which it ſtood engaged in pecuniary, ſubſidies to many powers 
upon the continent, with whom its real intereſts could never be connected. The 
Wealth of the nation had been laviſhed upon theſe, foreign connexions; upon 
unneceſſary wars and fruitleſs expeditions. Dangerous incroachment bad | 
been made upon the conſtitution by the repeal. of the act for triennial par- 
Haments; by frequent ſuſpenſions of the Habeas, corpus act upon frivolous, oc- 
caſions ; by repealing clauſes in the act of ſettlement; by, votes of credit; by 
habituating the people to a ſtanding army; and above all, by eſtabliſhing a 
; _ of corruption, which at all times would ſecure a majority in parliament. 
Fhe nature of prerogative, by which the liberties of the nation had * 
| 2 | been 
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been ſo often endangered, was now ſo well underſtood, and fo ſecurely reftrained, 
that it could no longer be uſed for the fame oppteſſive purpoſes : befides, an 
avowed extenſion of the prerogative required more ability, courage, and reſo- 
lution,, than the preſent miniſtry could exert. They underſtood their own 
ſtrength, and had recourſe to a more ſafe and effeftual expedient. The vice, 
luxury, and proſtitution of the age, the almoſt total extinction of ſentiment, ho- 
nour, and public ſpirit, had prepared the minds of men for flavery and corrup- 
tion. The means were in the hands of the miniſtry : the public treafure was at 
their devotion : they multiplied places and penſions to increaſe the number of 
their dependents : they ſquandered away the money of the nation without _ 
diſcernment, decency, or remorſe: they enliſted an army of the moſt abandon 
emiſſaries, whom they employed to vindicate the worlt meaſures, in the face of 
truth, common ſenſe, and common honeſty; and they did not fail to ſtigmatize 
as Jacobites and enemies to the government, all thoſe who preſumed to queſtion 
the merit of their adminiſtration. 

$ IT. The ſupreme direction of affairs was not yet engroſſed by a fingle 


miniſter. Lord Townſhend had the reputation of conducting the external 


tranſactions relating to treaties and negotiations. He is ſaid to have un- 
derſtood that province, though he did not always follow the dictates uf his 


own underſtanding. He poſſeſſed an extenſive fund of knowledge; and 


was well acquainted with the functions of his office. The duke of N. his 
colleague, was not remarkable for any of theſe qualifications; he owed 
his promotion to his uncommon zeal for the illuſtrious houſe of Hano- 


ver, and to the ſtrength of his intereſt in parliament, rather than to his 
judgment, preciſion, or any other intellectual merit. Lord C. who may be 


counted an auxiliary, though not immediately concerned in the adminiſtration, 


had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the character of envoy at ſeveral courts in Eàa- 


rope. He had attained an intimate knowledge of all the different intereſts 


and connexions ſubſiſting among the powers of the continent; and he infinitely 
ſurpaſſed all the miniſters in learning and capacity. He was, indeed, the 


only man of genius. employed. under this government. He ſpoke with cafe 


and propriety ; his conceptions were juſt and lively; his inferences bold his 
counſels vigorous and warm. Yet he depreciated his talents by acting in 4 
ſubordinate character to thoſe whom he deſpiſed ;. and ſeemed to look upon the 

ch ſilent contempt, rather than with 
avowed deteſtation. The interior government of Great - Britain was chiefly mac 


pernicious meaſures of a bad miniſtry wi 


naged by Sir Robert W. a man of extraordinary talents, who had from low begin- 


nings raifed himſelf to the head of the treaſury. Having obtained a ſeat in the 


lowerhouſe, he declared himſelf one of the moſt forward partiſans of the Whig 


faction. He was endued with a ſpecies of eloquence, which though neither ner - 


vous nor elegant, flowed with great facility, and was ſo plauſible on all ſubjects, 
that even when, he miſrepreſented the truth, whether from ignorance or deſign, 
he ſeldom failed to perſuade that part of his audience for whoſe hearing his 

rangue was chiefly intended. He was well acquainted with the nature of the 


uu ic funds, and underſtood the whole myſtery of ſtock- jobbing. This know- 
edge.produced a connexion between him and the money-corporations, which 
ſerved to enhance bis importance. He perceived the bulk of mankind were 


actuated by a ſordid thirſt of lucre; had ſagacity enough to convert the degene- 
IO — 
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racy of the times to his own z and on this, and this alone, he founded 
he whole ſuperſtructure of his ſubſequent adminiſtration. - In the late reign 
he had, by dintof fpeaking deciſively to every queſtion, by boldly impeaching the 
conduct of the Tory miniſters, by his activity in elections, and engaging as a 
projector in the ſchemes of the monied · intereſt, become a leading member in the 
houſe of commons. By his ſufferings under the Tory parliament, he attained 
the rank of a martyr to his party: his intereſt, his reputation, and his preſump- 
tion daily increaſed : he oppoſed Sunderland as his rival in power, and headed 
a dangerous defection from the miniftry, which evinted the , greatneſs of his 
| influence and authority. He had the glory of being principally concerned in 
effecting a reconciliation between the late king and the prince of Wales: then 
he was reaſſociated in the adminiſtration with additional credit; and, from the 
death of the earls of Sunderland and Stanhope, he had been making long ſtrides. 
towards the office of prime-miniſter. He knew the maxims he 12 adopted 
would fubject him to the hatred, the ridicule, and reproach of ſome individu- 
als, who had not yet reſigned all ſentiments of patriotiſm, nor all views of op- 
poſition : but the number of theſe was inconſiderable when compared to that 
which conſtituted. the body of the community; and he would not ſuffer the 

conſideration of ſuch antagoniſts to come in competition with his ſchemes of 
power, affluence, and authority. Nevertheleſs, low as he had humbled an- 
iniſterial aſſociation, it required all his artifice to elude, all his patience and 
natural phlegm, to bear the powerful arguments that were urged, and the keen 
ire that was exerciſed againſt his meaſures and management, by a few members 
in the oppoſition, Sir William Wyndham poſſeſſed all the 1. f. of elocution; 
Shippen was calm, ** arewd, and ſarcaſtic; Mr. Hungerford ly, 
inſinuating, and ironical, Mr. W. P. inherited from nature a good un- 
derftanding, which he had ſtudiouſly cultivated. He was one of the moſt 
| learned members in the houſe of commons, extremely well qualified to judge of 
' literary productions; well read in hiſtory and politics; deeply fkilled in the 
Britiſh conſtitution, the detail of government, and the nature of the finances. 
He. ſpoke with freedom, fluency, and uncommon warmth of declamation, 
: * was ſaid to be the effect of perſonal animoſity to Sir R. W. with whom 
hee had been formerly connecten. . 
5 III. An 1 4 arriving on the fourteenth day of June with an account of 
the late king's death, his preſent majeſty king gone hy repaired from Rich- 
mond, where he received this intelligence, to Leiceſter-houwuſe ; and the mem- 
bers of the privy-council being aſſembled, were ſworn a-new. The king de- 
clared his firm purpoſe to preſerve the conſtitution in church and ftate, and to 
cultivate. thoſe alliances which his father had made with foreign princes. At 
the ſame time he took and ſubſcribed the oath for the ſecurity of the church of 


Scotland, as required by the act of union. Next day he was protlaimed king of 


Great-Britain, The parliament aſſembled in purſuance of the act made for that 
purpoſe; but was immediately prorogued by commiſſion to the twenty-ſeventh 

day of the month. All the great officers of ſtate continued in their places: 
Sir Robert Walpole. kept poſſeſſion of the treaſury ; and the ſyſtem of politics 
which the late king eſtabliſhed underwent no ſort of alteration, The King, in 
his ſpeech to both houſes at the opening of the ſeſſion, profeſſed a fixed ref 
tion to merit the love and affection of his people, hy maintaining them vor 
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public-expetice as ſor” as the circutnſtances of affe woald pernir be gb- 
ſerved to' the commons, chat the grant of _the'greateſt part of the civil liſt re- 
venues was now detetmined; and, that it Would be neceſſary for them to make 
x new proviſion fot the ſupport of him and his family't and he recommended it 
to both houſes to diſpatch the buſineſs that ſhould be neceſſarily brought before 
them, as the ſeaſon of the year and the circumſtances of time required their pre- 
ſence in the country. Addreſſes of condolance and congra ulation being drawn 
up and preſented; the commons, in a committee-df the 5 houſe, took into 
conſideration a motion for a ſupply to his majeſty. Sir Robert Walpole hays 
ing obſerved; that the annual fum of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds granted to 
and ſettled on the late King, had 51 ak ut 25 5 5 and. 1 2 reſent 
majefty's expences were likely to increaſe by reaſon of the-largeneſs of his fam. 

— chi the intire ſoul of the civil liſt, Which 8 
hundred thouſand pounds per annum, ſhould be ſettled on the king during his 
life. Mr. Shippen oppoſed. this motion, as inconſiſtent with Hulu eh. Opevuy in 
them as repreſentatives of the people, who oughit to be very frugal in exertifing 
the right of giving away the public money. He ſaid, the ſum of ſeven h 
dred thouſand. pounds was not obtained fer his late majeſty without a long and 
ſolemn debate; and every member who contended for it at that time; alſowed 
it to be an ample royal revenue: that, although his majeſty's family ſhould 
be enlarged, a circumſtance which had heen urged as one reaſon for the mo- 
tion, he preſumed the appointments of prinee Frederick would be much in- 
ferior to thoſe ſettled on his preſent majeſty when he was prince of Wales - be« 


ſides, it was to be hoped, that many perſonal, many particular expendoes in the 


late reign, eſpecially thoſe for frequent journies to Hanover, would be diſcon- 
tinued, and intirely ceaſe. He obſerved, that the civil liſt branches in the 
qneen's reign did not often exceed the ſum of ſive hunclred and fifty thouſand: 
pounds; nevertheleſs, ſhe called upon her parliament but once in a reign of 
thirteen years, to pay the debts contracted in her civil government; and; theſe 
were occaſioned by the unparalelled inſtances of her piety and generoſtty. She 
gave the firſt - fruits and tenths, ariſing to nineteen thouſand pounds a· year, as an 

augmentation of the maintenance of the poor clergy. She beſtowed five thou - 
{and pounds per annum, out of the poſt· office, on the duke of Marlborough: 
ſhe ſuffered ſeven hundred pounds to be charged weekly on the ſame office, for 


the ſervice of the public: the expended ſeveral hundred thouſand pounds in 


building the caſtle of Blenheim :. ſhe allowed four thouſand pounds annually to 
prince Charles of Denmark : ſhe ſuſtained great loſſes by the tin · contract: ſhe 


ſupported the poor! Palatines : ſhe exhibited many other proofs of royal bounty, 


and, immediately before her death, ſhe had formed a plan of retrenchment; 


which would have reduced her yearly expences to four hundred and fiftyl nine 
thouſand nine hundred and forty-one pounds. Ile | affirmed, that à million 
a: year would not be ſufficient to carry on the exorbitant expences, ſo often and 
ſo juſtly complained of n the. houſe of commons: that over and above the yearly | 


allowance of ſevent hundred thouſand pounds, many occaſional taxes, many ex 


ceſſive ſums were raiſed, and all ſunk in the/bottomle lphof ſecret ſervice. Two 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds were raiſed in defiance of the antient parlia- 
mentary methods, to ſecure the kingdom from a Swediſh invaſion : then the 
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infurance offices were erected, and payed near three hundred thouſand pounds 
hw charters : our enmity with Sweden being changed into alliance, a ſub- 


of N thouſand pounds was implicitſy granted, to fulfil ſome ſecret 
with that cron i four and twenty onen pounds were given for 


to have been deſtroyed for the public ety, were afterwards privately 
; a ſum of five.hundred- thouſand pounds was demanded and granted, for 


| 1 55 arrived from infected „though the goods, which 


| eee eee and his majeſty declared, — — he was 


ved to retrench his expences for the future. Notwithſtanding this reſolu- 
tion, in leſs than four years, a new demand of the like ſum was made and 


granted, to diſcharge new incumbrances: the, aniſh ſhips of war which ad- 


miral Byng took in the, Mediterranean, were for a conſiderable ſum of 
11 ne hundred and twenty-five thouſand pounds were granted in the 
la 17 to be ſecretly diſpoſed of far the public utility; and there was ſtill a 


debt in the civil government, amounting to above ſix hundred thouſand pounds. 


He dock notice, that this amazing extravagance happened under the conduct of 
rſons pretending to ſurpaſs all their predeceſſors in the knowledge and care of 
the public revenue: that as none of theſe ſums. hal been accounted for, they 
were, in all probability, employed in ſervices not fit to be dyned. Ie ſaid, he 
heartily wiſhed that time, 4 anne eee 2 
iniquities, might. produce. A a n perv rom their 
ic duty by private penſions; who had been the hired ſlaves, and the cor 

rupt — 4 — of a profuſe and yain· glorious adminiſtration, He 


that inſtead, of granting an addition to —— liſt, bey ſhould reſtrict that re- 
venue to a certain ſum, by, concluding the queſtion with theſe words, . in like 
&© manner as they were granted and continued to his late majeſty, fo as to make 
up the clear yearly ſum. of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds.“ To theſe par- 
e which were indeed unanſwerable, no reply was made. Even this 


decency was layed aſide as idle and ſuperfiuous, The houſe agreed to 
the motion; and a bill was brought in for the better ſupport of his majeſty's 
houſhold. The commons having received a meſſage — the king, deſiring 
they would make further. Proviſion, for the queen his-confort, reſolved, That in 


oy — ſhe, ſhould ſurvive his majeſty, the ſum of one hundred thouſand pounds 


ſhould be ſettled upon her for life, charged upon the revenues of the civil liſt, 
tagether with his majeſty's palace of Somerſet-houſe, and Richmond Old Park. 
bill was formed on this reſolution, which, as well as the other, paſſed both 
uſes ; and received the royal aſſent on the ſeventeenth day of July, when the 

g in a ſpeech to both —— expreſſed his ſatisfaction with their conduct; 


and 5 them upon the wealth and glory of the nation, by which 


they 
had acquired ſuch weight in holding the ballance of Europe. Then the lord- chan- 
cellor prorogued the parliament to the twenty · ninth day of Auguſt; but on the 


ſeventh of chat month a proclamation was ifſued for diſſolving this and con- 
| 5510 eher 


In the interim ſome changes were made in different departments of 
a oeconomy. Lord viſcount Torrington was placed at the head of the ad- 
miralty: the earl of Weſtmoreland was appointed firſt lord: commiſſioner of trade 
and plantations. Philip Dormer Stanhope, earl of Cheſterfield, a nobleman 
remarkable for his wit, eloquence, and poliſhed manners, was nominated am- 


baſſador 
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baſſador to the Hague. The privy- council being diſſolved, another Was 
appointed of the members then preſent. The duke of © Devonſhire Was 
dignified with the place of preſident; and the duke of St. Alban's wüs up! 
pointed maſter of the horſe. On the eleventh day of October the coronation 
of the king and queen was performed at Weſtminſterlabhey, with the uſual {6: 
lemnity “. By this time the courts of France and Spain were perfectiy recon: 
ciled: all Europe was freed from the calamities of war; and the peace of Great 
Britain ſuffered no interruption, except from ſome tranſient tumults among the 
tinners of Cornwal, who, being provoked by a ſcarcity of corn, roſe in arms; 
and plundered the granaries of that countyy/ iti 
$ V. The elections in England and Scotland for the I ſues 
ceeded on the new ſyſtem, 3 to the withes of the miniſtry, che two 
houſes met on the twenty. third day of January, hen the commons unanimouſly = 
choſe for their ſpeaker Arthur Onſlow eſquire, knight of the ſhire for Surrey; 
a gentleman of extenſive knowledge, worth, and probity, grave, eloquent, ve- 
nerable, and every way qualified for the diſcharge of that honourable and im- 
rtant office. The king, in his ſpeech to this new parliament, declated; that 
bo the laſt advices from abroad, he had reaſon to hope the difficulties which 
had hitherto retarded the execution of the preliminaries, and the opening of the 
congreſs, would ſoon be intirely removed: in the mean time he repreſented the 
abſolute neceſſity of continuing the preparations which had hitherto ſecured the 
nation, and prevented an open rupture in Europe. He promiſed, that his firſt 
care ſhould be to reduce from time to time the expence ot the public, as often, 
and as ſoon as the intereſt and ſafety of his people would permit ſuch reduction. 
He expreſſed an earneſt deſire of ſeeing the foundation layed of an effectual 
ſcheme for the inereaſe and encouragement of ſeamen in general, that they 
might be invited rather than compelled into the ſervice of their country. Fi- 
nally; he recommended unanimity, zeal, and diſpateh of the public buſineſs. 
Thoſe ſpeeches, penned by the miniſter, were compoſed with a view to ſoothe 
the minds of the people into an immediate concurrence with the meaſures of the 
government; but without any intention of performing thoſe promiſes of beco- 
nomy, reformation, and national advantage. The two houſes ſeemed to vie 
with each other in expreſſions of applauſe and affection to his majeſty. The 
lords, in their addreſs, hailed him as the beſt of kings, and true father of his 
country. The commons expreſſed the warmeſt ſenſe of gratitude for the blef- 
ſings they enjoyed in his reign, though it was not yet eight months old.” They 
approved of all his tranſactions; promiſed to ſupport him in all his undertałk · 
ings; and declared they would chearfully grant whatever ſupplies ſnould be 
wanted for the public ſervice. Having conſidered the eſtimates which were 


King George II. aſcended the throne in the thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeven; and William 
forty- fourth — his age. On the ſecond day AD born at London on the fifteenth day 
of September, one thouſand ſeven hundred and of April, one thouſand ſeven hundred and twenty- 
five, he eſpouſed the princeſs Wilhelmina Charlotte one: the had likewiſe borne four princeſſes; 
Caroline, daughter to John Frederick uis of namely, Anne, Amelia, Carolina, Mary, and was 
Brandenburgh-Auſpach, by whom he had two afterwards delivered of Louiſa, married in the 
ſons, Frederic Lewis prince of Wales, born at ſequel to the king of Denmark, 
Hanover on the thirty-firſt day of January, one | ee 
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layed before them by order of his majeſty, they voted two and twenty thou- 
ſand, nine hundred and fifty - five men for guards and garriſons; and fifteen thou- 
ſand ſeamen for the ſervice of the enſuing year. They granted two hundred 


and thirty thouſand, nine hundred and twenty- three pounds, for the main- 


tenance of twelve thouſand Heſſian troops; a ſubſidy of fifty thouſand 
pounds to the king of Sweden; and half that ſum to the duke of Brunſwick 
Wolfembuttle. The expence of the year amounted to four millions, raiſed by 
a land · tax of three ſhillings in the pound, a malt · tax, and by borrowing of the 
bank one million, ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand pounds; for which annuities 


to the amount of ſeventy thouſand pounds, to be raiſed by duties on coals im- 


ported 1 of London, were granted to that corporation 
8 VI. All theſe ſums, however, were not granted without queſtion. The 
number of land forces occaſioned a debate; and the Heſſian auxiliaries were 
not allowed without diſpute and oppoſition. When they deliberated on the loan 
of the bank, Mr. W. Pulteney obſerved, that the ſhifting' of funds was but 
perpetuating taxes, and putting off the evil day: that notwithſtanding the great 


merit which ſome perſons had built on the ſinking fund, it appeared that the 


national debt had been increaſed ſince the ſetting- up that pompous project. Som e 
warm altercation paſſed between him and Sir Robert Walpole on this ſubject. 
The lord: mayor, aldermen, and common: council of London, preſented a peti- 
tion, ſetting forth, that the duties already layed upon coals and culm imported 
into London, affected the trade of that city only; that the inequality of the 
burthen was a great diſcouragement to their manufactures, and an hardſhip 
upon all the trading inhabitants. The petition was rejected, and the tax im- 
poſed. The houſe having addreſſed the king for a particular and diſtinct ac- 


count of the diſtribution of two hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, charged 


An. Ch. 1728, 


to have been ifſued for ſecuring the trade and navigation of the kingdom, and 
eſerving and reſtoring the peace of Europe z he declined granting their requeſt; 
ut ſignified in — that part of the money had been iſſued and diſburſed 
by his late majeſty, and the remainder by himſelf, for carrying on the ſame 
ſervices, which required the greateſt ſecrecy. Such a meſſage in the 

reign of king William would have raiſed a dangerous flame in the houſe of 
commons. Mr. W. Pulteney inveighed againſt ſuch a vague and general way 
of accounting for the public money, as tending to render parliaments altogether 
inſignificant, to cover embezzlements, and to ſcreen corrupt and rapacious mini- 
fters. The commons having taken into conſideration the ſtate of the national debt, 
examined the accounts, and interrogated the proper officers; a motion was made 
by a court - member, that it appeared the monies already iſſued and applied 
towards diſcharging the national debts, together with a ſum to be iſſued at Lady- 
day, amounted to ſix millions ſix hundred forty- eight thouſand ſeven hundred 
and fixty-two pounds, five ſhillings, one penny, one farthing. In vain did the 
leaders of the oppoſition expoſe the fallacious tendency of this motion. In vain 
did they e fi the fraudulent artifice uſed in drawing -up the accounts : 
the motion was carried; and ſeveral reſolutions were taken on the ſtate of the 
national debts. In the particular account of theſe debts, upon which the houſe 


reſolved to form a repreſentation to his majeſty, an article of three hundred 


thouſand pounds relating to the duty upon wrought plate, was totally omitted. 
This extraordinary omiſſion being diſcovered, gave riſe to a very warm debate, 
| | „ and 
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and to very ſevere reflections againſt thoſe who ſupetintended the public accounts. 


This error being rectified, à committee appointed for the purpoſe drew up the 
repreſentation, | containing a particular detail of the national debts diſcharged 
and incurred ſince the twenty - fifth day of December, in the year one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and ſixteen, with a ſtate: of the. finking fund and of the public 
credit. The draught being approved by the houſe, was preſented to the king, 
who received it graciouſly. He took this opportunity of ſaying, that the pro- 
viſion made for gradually diſcharging the national debt Was now, become 
ſo certain and conſiderable, that nothing but ſome unfareſeen event could alter 
or diminiſh it: a circumſtance that afforded the | faireſt proſpect of ſeeing the 
old debts diſcharged, without any neceſſity of incurring new incumbrances., 

S VII. This anſwer; fraught with many other expreſſions of fatherly tender- 
neſs for his people, paved the way for a meſſage to the houſe, demanding a vote 
of credit to fulfil certain engagements entered into, and concerted with tlie ad- 
vice and concurrence of the laſt parliament, for ſecuring the trade and naviga - 
tion of the kingdom, and for reſtoring and preſerving the peace of Europe. 
Though a debate enſued upon this meſſage, the majority reſolved that an ad- 
dreſs ſhduld be preſented to his majeſty, declaring the duty and fidelity of the 
commons, their entire confidence in his royal care and goodneſs, and their, 
readineſs to enable his majeſty to fulfil his engagements. A vote of credit 
paſſed accordingly. During this ſeſſion, the peers were chiefly employed in 
examining, copies of ſeveral treaties and alliances which the king ſubmitted to 
their peruſal: they likewiſe prepared a bill for amending the ſtatute of limita- 
tion, which however did not paſs into a law: they conſidered the ſtate of the 
national debt; a ſubject. fruitful: of debates: they paſſed the mutiny bill, and 


thoſe that were ſent up from the commons, touching the ſupplies; together 


with an act, obliging ſhips arriving from infected places to perform quarentine; 
and ſome others of a more private nature. Theſe bills having received the 


royal aſſent, the king cloſed the ſeſſion on the ; twenty- eighth day of May, 


when he thanked the commons for the effectual ſupplies they had raiſed, and in 
particular, for having impowered him to borrow; five hundred thouſand pounds 


for the diſcharge of wages due to the ſeamen employed in the navy. jon 


$ VIII. England was at this period quite barren of remarkable events. | 
king's uncle Erneft Auguſtus, prince of Brunſwie, duke of Vork and. biſhop 
of Oſnabrug, died on the third day of Auguſt, and was ſucceeded in the biſhop- 


ric by the elector of Cologn, according to the pactum by which Oſnabrug is f 


alternately, poſſeſſed by the houſe of Brunſwic and that elector. In the be- 
ginning of December, his majeſty's eldeſt ſon, prince Frederic arrived in Eng- 
land from Hanover, where he had hitherto reſided; was introduced into 
privy council, and created prince of Wales. Signior Como, . refident from the 
duke of Parma, was ordered to quit the kingdom, becauſe his maſter payed to 
the pretender the honours due to the king of Great - Britain. The congreſs 
opened at Soiſſons, for determining all diſputes among the powers of Europ 
proved ineffectual. Such difficulties occurred in ſettling and reconciling ſo 
many different pretenſions and intereſts, that the contracting parties in the 
alliance of Hanover, propoſed a proviſional treaty, concerning which no defi- 
nitive anſwer was given as yet by the courts of Vienna and Madrid. The fate 
of Europe, therefore, continued in ſuſpence: the Engliſh fleet lay inactive and 
| rotting, 
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rotting in in the Weſt-Indies : the failors periſhed miſerably, without daring to 
. avenge their country's wrongs ; while the Spaniſh cruifers committed depreda- 


tions with impunity on the commerce of Great-Britain. The court of Spain, 
at this juncture, ſeemed cold and indifferent with regard to a pacification with 
England. It had renewed a good underſtanding with France, and now 
ſtrengthened its intereſt by a double alliance of marriage with the royal family 
of Portugal. The infanta of this houſe was betrothed to the prince of Aſtu- 
rias ; while the Spaniſh infanta formerly affianced to the French king, was now 
matched with the prince of Brazil, eldeſt ſon of his Portugueſe majeſty. In 
the month of January, the two courts met in a wooden houſe built over the 
little river Coya that ſeparates the two kingdoms, and there the princeſſes were 
exchanged. | onthe f | 

8 IX. The parliament of Great-Britain meeting according to their laſt pro- 
rogation on the twenty-firſt day of January, the king in his ſpeech communicated 
the nature bf the negotiation at the congreſs ; demanded ſuch ſupplies as might 
enable him to act vigorouſly in concert with his allies, provided his endeavours to 
eſtabliſh an advantageous peace ſhould miſcarry ; and he hinted, that the dila- 


' tory conduct of the courts of Vienna and Madrid proceeded in a great mea- 


ſure from the hopes that were given, of creating diſcontents and diviſions 
among the ſubjects of Great- Britain. This ſuggeſtion was a miniſterial artifice 
to inflame the zeal and reſentment of the nation, and intimidate the members 
in the oppoſition. Accordingly the hint was purſued, and in the addreſſes 
from both houſes, that could not fail of being agreeable, conſidering the 
manner in which they were dictated, particular notice was taken of this article: 
both peers and commons expreſſed their deteſtation and abhorrence of thoſe, 
who by ſuch baſe and unnatural artifices, ſuggeſted the means of diſtreſſin 

their country, and clamoured at the inconveniencies which they themſelves ha 

occaſioned. - In* theſe addreſſes, likewiſe, the parliament congratulated his 
majeſty on the arrival of the prince of Wales in his Britiſh dominions ; 
and the commons ſent a particular compliment to his royal highneſs on that 
occaſion. - The eſtimates having been examined in the uſual form, the houſe - 
voted fifteen thouſand ſeamen Nr the enſuing year; but the motion for conti- 

nuing the fame number of land- forces which had been allowed in the preceding 
year, was not carried without diſpute, All the arguments againſt a ſtanding 
army in time of peace, as inconſiſtent with the Britiſh conſtitution, and dan- 
getous to the liberties of the people, were repeated with great vivacity by Mr. 


; © Shippen and Mr. W. Pulteney. Theſe, however, were anſwered. and re- 


preſented as abſurd, by Mr. Horatio Walpole and Mr. D. two ſtaunch 
adherents of the miniſter. The firſt had, in deſpite of nature, been employed 
in different negotiations: he was blunt, aukward and ſlovenly: an ora- 
tor wirhout eloquence, an ambaſſador without dignity, and a plenipotentiary 
without addreſs. The other had natural parts and acquired knowledge; 
ſpoke with confidence; and in diſpute was yain, farcaſtic, petulant, and, 
8X. The ſubſidies to Sweden, Hefſe-Caffel, and Wolfembuttle, were conti- 
nued, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of Sir Joſeph Jekyll, Mr. Lutwyche, 
and Mr. Pulteney ; which laſt obſerved, that as the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, 


and the duke of Brunſwick Wolfembuttle, uſually maintained a certain number 
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of troops in their pay, it was but reaſonable that Great-Britain ſhould defray 
no more than the expence of the additional forces which thoſe powers had 
raiſed, in conſequence of their conventions with the king of England, Sir 
Robert Walpole perceiving, that this remark made an impreſſion on the houſe, 
thought it neceſſary to vindicate his meaſure : he expatiated upon the wiſdom 
of the late king, in concluding the Hanover alliance. He. affirmed, that the 
convention with Heſſe-Caſſel had prevented a war in the empire, for which the 
court of Vienna had made great preparations : that the emperor had not only 
augmented his own forces by the i 6 of Spaniſh ſubſidies, but alſo retained 
the troops of three electors; and if he had not been overawed by the Heſ- 
 fians, would certainly have rejected the preliminaries, and all other advances 
towards a pacification : that therefore they ought not to grudge an expence 
which had already proved ſo beneficial to the tranquillity of Europe. Sir Joſeph 
Jekyll replied, that whatever gloſs might be put upon ſuch meaſures, they 
were repugnant to the maxims by which England in former times had ſteered 
and ſquared its conduct with relation to its intereſt abroad : that the navy was 
the natural ftrength of Great - Britain; its beſt defence and ſecurity : but, if in 
order to avoid a war, they ſhould be fo free-hearted as to buy and maintain the 
forces of foreign princes, they were never like to ſee an end of ſuch extravagant 


nces. This gentleman, , who exerciſed the, office of maſter of the rolls, 


kat. approved himſelf a zealous defender of whig principles, was an able law- 
yer, a ſenſible ſpeaker, and a conſcientious patriot. . The ſupplies were raiſed 
by a continuation of the land-tax, the duties upon malt, cyder and perry, an 
additional impoſition on unmalted corn uſed in diſtilling, and by fale of annui- 
ties to the bank, not exceeding fifty thouſand pounds. per annum. "3 
S XI. Petitions were delivered to the houſe of commons from the 
of London, Liverpool, and Briftol, complaining of the interruptions they had 
ſuffered in their trade for ſeveral years, by the depredations of the Spaniards 
in the Weſt- Indies. Theſe being conſidered, the houſe ordered the lords of 
the admiralty to produce the other memorials of the ſame kind which they 
had received, that they might be layed before the congreſs at Soiſſons; and ad- 
dreſſed his majeſty for copies of all the letters and inſtructions which had been 
ſent to admiral Hoſier, and thoſe who ſucceeded him in the command of the 
Weſt-India ſquadron. Mr, Oglethorpe having been informed of ſhocking 
cruelties and oppreſſions exerciſed by gaolers upon their priſoners, moved for an 
examination into theſe practices, and was choſen chairman of a committee ap- 
pointed to enquire into the ſtate of the gaols of the. kingdom. They began 
with the Fleet-priſon, which they viſited in a body: there they found Sir Wil- 


liam Rich, baronet, loaded with irons, by order of Bambridge the warden, to 


whom he had given ſome light cauſe of offence. They made a diſcovery of many 
inhuman barbarities which had been committed by that ruffian, and detacted 
the moſt iniquitous ſcenes of fraud, villany, and extortion. When the report 
was made by the committee, the houſe unanimouſly reſolved, that Thomas 
Bambridge, acting warden of the Fleet, had wilfully permitted ſeveral debtors 
to eſcape ; had been guilty. of the moſt notorious: breaches of truſt, great ex- 
tortions, and the higheſt crimes and miſdemeanours in the execution of his 
office; that he had arbitrarily and unlawfully loaded with irons, put into dun- 
geons, and deſtroyed priſoners for debt, under his charge, treating 64 

the 
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the moſt barbarous and cruel manner, in high violation and contempt of the 
laws of the kingdom. A reſolution of the ſame nature paſſed againſt John 
'Huggins, eſquire, who had been warden of the Fleet-priſon. The houſepreſented 
an addreſs to the king, deſiring he would direct his attorney-general forthwith, 
to proſecute theſe perſons and their accomplices, who were committed priſoners 
to Newgate.” A bill was brought in, diſabling Bambridge to execute the office 


_ of warden : another for the better regulating the priſon - of the Fleet; and for 
more effectual preventing and puniſhing arbitrary and illegal practices of the 


warden of the faid priſon. e | 8 
$ XII. Other merchants complained by petition of the loſſes ſuſtained by 


the Spaniards. The houſe, in a grand committee, deliberated on this ſubject, 


inquired into the particulars, examined evidence, and drew up an addreſs to 
the king, deſiring his majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to uſe his utmoſt en- 
deavours for preventing ſuch depredations ; for procuring juſt and reaſonable 
ſatisfaction ; and for ſecuring to his ſubjects the free exerciſe of commerce and 
navigation to and from the Britiſh colonies in America. The king aſſured them 


he would uſe his beſt endeavours to anſwer the deſires and expectations of his 


people, in an affair of ſo much importance: and they, in another addreſs, 
thanked him for his gracious anſwer. They did not, however, receive ſuch a 
fatisfa&tory reply to a former addreſs, touching the ſum of ſixty thouſand pounds 
that had been ſtated in the public account, without ſpecification of the particular 


uſes to which it was applied. He told them the money had been iſſued and 


diſburſed for ſecret ſervices; and, that a diſtinct and particular account of the 
diſtribution of it could not be given without a manifeſt prejudice to the public. 
A bill was prepared for the more effectual preventing bribery and corruption in 
elections for members of parliament; and it paſſed through the houſe without 


oppoſition: but, their attention was chiefly employed upon the Spaniſh depre - 


dations, which had raiſed a great clamour through the whole kingdom, and 
excited very warm diſputes in parliament; for they were generally reputed the 
fruits of negligence, incapacity, or want of vigour in the miniſters. The com- 
mons having made further progreſs in the inquiry, and received freſh petitions 
from the merchants, paſſed ſome reſolutions, in which the Spaniards: were ac- 
cuſcd of having violated the treaties ſubſiſting between the two crowns; and with 
having treated inhumanly the maſters- and crews of ſhips belonging to Great- 


Britain. They juſtified the inſtructions given to admiral Hoſier to- ſeize and 


detain the flota and galleons of Spain, until juſtice and ſatisfaction ſhould be 
rendered to his majeſty and his allies z nay, even declared, that ſuch ſeizure 


would have been juſt, prudent, and neceſſary, „ to prevent an open rup- 


ture; and to preſerve the peace and tranquillity. of Europe.. They again ad- 
dreſſed the king, to uſe his endeavours to procure ſatisfaction; and he promiſed 
to comply with their requeſt. 128 19 ee 

S XIV. Mr. Scrope, member for Briſtol, moved for an addreſs, intreating his 
majeſty to order an account of the produce of the civil lift revenues for one 
year to be layed before the houſe, The addreſs was preſented, the account pro- 
duced ; and the houſe, in a grand committee, took this affair into conſideration. 


The courtiers affirmed, that they fell ſhort of the eight hundred thouſand pounds 


ſettled upon his majeſty ; and Mr. Scrope propoſed, that the ſum of one hundred 


and fifteen thouſand pounds ſhould be granted to the king, on account of thoſe 
"_- 8 


defici- 
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deficiencies and arrears. - The motion was vigorouſly oppoſed by Mr. Pulteney 
and other members. They expreſſed their ſurprize that it ſhould be made ſo 
late in the ſeſſion, when no further demand of money could be reaſonably ex- 
ected; and they ſaid, it was the more extraordinary, becauſe it appeared in the 
ormer ſeſſion, from the examination of the accounts then before the houſe, that 
the revenues of the civil- liſt produced yearly a much greater ſum than that for 
which they were given, Mr. Pulteney moved, that the accounts and papers 
| ſhould be referred to the examination of a ſelect committee, properly impowered 
to inveſtigate the truth. The miniſters oppoſed this motion; and the queſtion 
being put, it paſſed in the negative. The majority voted the ſum demanded; 
and in a bill for ſettling the price of imported corn, they inſerted the reſolution 
for granting to his majeſty the ſum of one hundred and fifteen thouſand pounds, 
on account of arrears due-on the civil liſt revenues. n | 
$ XIV. The houſe of lords having prepared a bill for the more effectual pu- 
niſhment of forgery, which was paſſed into a law, and ordered the judges to 
bring in another, on the report of a committee appointed to conſider the caſe of 
impriſoned debtors; at length, deliberated upon the ſtate of the nation, parti- 
cularly, the poſitive demand made by the court of Spain for the reſtitution of 
Gibraltar, grounded on a letter written by the late king to his catholic majeſty. 
From a copy of the letter layed before the houſe, it plainly appeared, that king 
George I. had conſented to this reſtitution. A motion being made for a reſolution, 
importing, that for the honour of his majeſty, and the preſervation and ſecurity 
of the trade and commerce of the kingdom, effeEtual care ſnould be taken in 
the preſent treaty, that the king of Spain ſhould renounce all claim and preten- 
ſion to Gibraltar and Minorca, in plain and ſtrong terms; a debate enſued, and 
the queſtion being pur, paſſed in the negative, - though not without a proteſt. 
Then the majority reſolved, That the houſe did entirely rely upon his majeſty, 
that he would, for maintaining the honour and ſecuring the trade of this king- 
dom, take effectual care in the preſent treaty, to. preſerve his undoubted right to 
Gibraltar and Minorca. When the houſe examined the papers relating to the 
Spaniſh depredations, many ſevere reflections were uttered againſt the conduct 
of the miniſtry ; and a motion was made, to reſolve, That Hoſier's expedition 
was an unreaſonable burthen on the nation; but, this too was rejected, and oc- 


caſioned another proteſt. Nor did the clauſe in the corn-bill, for granting one 


hundred and fifteen thouſand pounds to his majeſty, paſs through the houſe of 
peers without warm oppolition. Divers lords alledged, that inſtead of a defici- 
ency in the civil liſt revenues, there was a conſiderable ſurplus: that this was a 
new grant, and a new burden on the people: that the nation was loaded, not to 
complete, but to augment the ſum defigned for the civil-lift ; and this at a time 
when. the public debts were . increaſed ; when the taxes were heavily felt in all 
parts of the country ; when the foreign trade of Britain was incumbered and 
. diminiſhed z when her manufactures were decayed ;z her poor multiplied; and 
fhe was ſurrounded by many other national calamities. They obſerved, that if 
the produce of the civil-hſt revenue ſhould not amount to the yearly ſum ef 
eight hundred thouſand pounds, the deficiency muſt be made good to his ma- 
jeſty by the public; whereas no proviſion was made, by which, if the produce 
of theſe revenues ſhould exceed that ſum, the ſurplus could accrue to the bene - 
fit of the public: that by this precedent, not only real deficiencies were to be 
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made , but alſo ſupplies were to be given for arrears ſtanding out at the 
end of every year, which ſhould come on before the ſupplies could be granted, 
though the ſupply given to make good arrears in one year, would certainly in- 
creaſe the ſurpluſages in another: that the revenues of the-civil-liſt were varia- , 


ble in their own nature; and even when there is no deficiency in the produce, 
there might be arrears in the receipt: theſe might be eaſily increaſed by the 


management of deſigning miniſters, by private directions to receivers, and by 
artful methods of ſtating accounts. All theſe arguments, and other objections 
equally ſtrong and plauſible, againſt this unconſcionable and unparliamentary 
motion, ſerved only to evince the triumph of the miniftry over ſhame and ſen- 


timent, their contempt of public ſpirit, and their, defiance of national re- 
. proach . 


XV. The king had on the twenty fourth day of March given the royal 
aſſent to five bills; and on the fourteenth day of May the ſame ſanction was 
given to thirty other bills, including an act, enabling the queen to be regent in 
the kingdom during his majeſty's abſence, without taking the oaths ; ang ano- 


ther for the relief of infolvent debtors. At the fame time two and thirty private 


bills were paſſed ; then the king expreſſed his approbation of the parliament, 
ſignified his intention to viſit his German dominions, and ordered the chancel- 
lor to prorogue both houſes. His majeſty having appointed the queen regent 
of the realm, ſet out for Hanover on the ſeventeenth day of May, in order to 
remove a petty miſunderſtanding which had happened between that electorate 
and the court of Berlin. Some Hanoverian ſubjects had been preſſed or decoyed 
into the ſervice of Pruſſia; and the regents of Hanover had ſeized certain Pruſſian 


officers by way of repriſal. The whole united kingdom of Great-Britain at this 


juncture enjoyed n repoſe; and commerce continued to increaſe, in 
ſpite of all reſtriction and diſcouragement. The people of Ireland found them- 
ſelves happy under the government of lord Carteret; and their parliament, 
aſſembling in the month of September, approved themſelves the fathers of their 
country. They eſtabliſhed funds for the diſcharge of their national debt, and 


for maintaining the expence of government: they enacted wholeſome laws for 


the encouragement of manufacture, trade, and agriculture ; and they formed 
wiſe regulations in different branches of civil oeconomy. Some time after this 
ſeſſion, which was conducted with ſo much harmony and patriotiſm, lord Car- 
teret returned to England; and was ſucceeded by the duke of Dorſet in the 
government of that kingdom. In the month of May Charles lord Townſhend 
reſigned the ſeals, which were given to colonel Stanhope, now created earl of 
Harrington; ſo that Sir R. W. now reigned without a rival. James earl of 
Waldegrave was appointed ambaſſador to the court of France, which, about 

$ XVI. In the month of September Victor Amadæus, king of Sardinia, re- 
ſigned his crown to his ſon Charles Emanuel, prince of Piedmont. The father 
reſerved to himſelf a revenue of one hundred thouſand piſtoles per annum, re- 
tired to the caſtle of Chamberry, and eſpouſed the counteſs dowager of St. Se- 
baſtian, who declined the title of queen, but aſſumed that of marchioneſs of So- 


® The peers that diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the Plymouth, Bathurſt, Northampton, Coventry, 
oppoſition were Beaufort, Strafford, Craven, Fo- Oxford and Mortimer, Willoughby de Broke, 
ley, Litchfield, Scarsdale, Gower, Montjoy, Boyle, and Warrington.- | 
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merive. Though the congreſs at Soiſſons proved abortive, conferences were | 
begun at Seville, between the plenipotentiaries of England, France, and Spain; 

and a treaty was concluded on the ninth day of November, not only without 
the concurrence of the emperor, but even contrary to his right, as eſtabliſhed by 

the quadruple alliance. On this ſubject he communicated an imperial commiſ- 

ſorial decree to the ſtates of the empire aſſembled in the diet at Ratiſbon, which 
was anſwered by the French minifter De Chavigny. In October Peter II. czar 
of Muſcovy, and grandſon of Peter I. died in the fifteenth” year of his age, at 
. Moſcow, and was ſucceeded on the Ruſſian throne by the princeſs Anne Iva- 

nowna, ſecond daughter of John Alexowitz, elder brother of the firſt Peter, 

and widow of Frederick William duke of Courland. The following month was 

rendered remarkable by the death of pope Benedict XIII. in whoſe room cardinal 

Laurence Corſini was raiſed to the pontificate, . and aſſumed the name of 

Clement XII. | | | | 3 

6 XVII. The Britiſh parliament aſſembling on the thirteenth day of January, 
the king gave them to underſtand, that the peace of Europe was now eſtabliſhed 
by the treaty of Seville, built upon the foundation of former treaties, and tend- 
ing to render more effectual what the contracting powers in the quadruple alli- 
ance were before engaged to ſee performed. He aſſured them that all former 
conventions made with Spain in favour of the Britiſh trade and navigation, 
were renewed and confirmed: that the free uninterrupted exerciſe of their 
commerce was reſtored : that the court of Spain had agreed to an ample reſti- 
tution and reparation for unlawful ſeizures and depredations : that all rights, 
privileges, and poſſeſſions belonging to him and his allies, were ſolemnly re- 
eſtabliſhed, confirmed, and guarantied: and that not one conceſſion was made 
to the prejudice of his cabjedts. ' He told them he had given orders for reduc- 
ing a great number of his land- forces, and for laying up great part of the fleet; 
and obſerved, that there would be a conſiderable en in the expence of the 
current year. After both houſes had preſented their addreſſes of thanks and 
congratulation to the king on the peace of Seville, the lords took that treaty 
into conſideration; and it did not paſs inquiry without ſevere animadverſion. 

S XVIII. The lords in the oppoſition excepted to the article by which the mer- 
chants of Great-Britain were obliged to make proof of their loſſes at the court of 
Spain. They ſaid, this ſtipulation was a hardſhip upon Britiſh ſubjects, and diſho- 
nourable to the nation: that few would care to undertake ſuch a troubleſome 
and expenſive journey, eſpecially as they had reaſon to apprehend their claims 
would be counterballanced by the Spaniards ; and after all, they would have no 
more but the ſlender comfort of hoping to obtain that redreſs by commiſſaries 
which they had not been able to procure by plenipotentiaries. They thought it 
very extraordinary, that Great-Britain ſhould be bound to ratify and guaranty 
whatever agreement ſhould be made between the ing of Spain and the dukes of 
Parma and Tuſcany, concerning the garriſons once eſtabliſhed in their countries : 
that the Engliſh ſhould be obliged to aſſiſt in effectuating the introduction of 

ſix thouſand Spaniſh troops into the towns of Tuſcany and Parma, without any 
ſpecification of the methods to be taken, or the charge to be incurred in giving 
that aſſiſtance : that they ſhould guaranty for ever, not only to Don Carlos, but 
even to all his ſucceſſors, the poſſeſſion of the eſtates of Tuſcany and Parma; a 
ſtipulation, which, in all probability, would involve Great-Britain in endleſs 
Yyy2 quarrels - 
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quarrels and. diſputes, about a country with, which they had no concern. They 
affirmed, that the treaty of Seville, inſtead of confirming other treaties, was 
contradictory to the quadruple alliance, particularly in the article of introduc- 
ing Spaniſh, troops into Tuſcany and Parma, in the room of neutral forces ſti- 
25. Le. by the former alliance; and nene aß that they ſhould. there remain 


until Don Carlos and his ſucceſſors. ſhould ſecure and exempt from all 
events. They complained, that theſe alterations, from the tenour of the qua- 
druple alliance, were made without the concurrence of the emperor, and even 
without inviting him to accede ; an affront which might alienate his friendſhip 
from England, and hazard the loſs of ſuch an antient, powerful, and faithful 
ally: and, that throughout the whole treaty there ſeemed to be an artful omiſ- 
ſion of any expreſs ſtipulation, to ſecure Great-Britain. in her right to Gibral- 
tar and Minorca. Such was the ſubſtance of the objections made to the peace: 
then lord Bathurſt moved for a reſolution, that the agreement on the treaty of 
Seville, to ſecure the ſucceſſion of Don Carlos to the dutchies of Tuſcany, Parma, 
and Placentia, with Spanifh troops, was a manifeſt violation of the fifth article 
of the quadruple alliance, tending. to involve the nation in a dangerous and ex- 
penſive war, and to deſtroy the ballance of power in Europe. The queſtion 
was put, and the mation rejected. Such too was the fate of other two, mo- 
tions, to reſolve, That Great-Britain's right of ſovereignty, dominion, poſſeſ- 
ſion, and claim to Gibraltar and Minorca, were not aſcertained by the treaty of 
Seville: and; That the ſtipulations in that treaty, for repairing the loſſes of 
the Britiſh merchants, were inſufficient and precarious. The majority, far from 
ſtigmatizing this tranſaction, reſolved, That the treaty did contain all neceſſary. 
ſtipulations for maintaining and ſecuring the honour, dignity, rights, and poſ- 
ſeſſions of the crown: that all due care was taken therein for the ſupport of the 
trade of the kingdom, and for repairing the loſſes ſuſtained by the Britiſh mer- 
chants. On theſe reſolutions an addreſs of approbation was founded; but, 
when a motion was made for an addreſs to his majeſty, that he would order to 
be layed before the houſe a liſt of all penſions payable to the crown, it was im- 
mediately reſolved in the negative. Divers conteſts. of the ſame kind aroſe upon 
the mutiny-bill, the penſion-bill, and the maintenance of the twelve thouſand 
Heſſians; but the miniſtry bore down all oppoſition, though their triumphs. 
were clogged with vigorous proteſts, which did not fail to make impreſſion 
upon the body of the people. | | 

SXIX. Nor was the ſucceſs of the court · intereſt in the houſe of commons. 
altogether pure and free from exception and diſpute. When the charge of the 
land- forces fell under the conſideration of the commons, and Mr. Henry Pel- 
ham, ſecretary at war, moved, that the number of the effective men for the 


land: ſervice of the enſuing year, ſhould be fixed at ſeventeen thouſand ſeven. hun- 


dred and nine; Mr. Pulteney inſiſted upon its being reduced to twelve thou- 
ſand. Mr. Shippen affirmed, that Mr. Pelham's motion was a flat negative to 
the addreſs for which he voted on the firſt day of the ſeſſion, as it plainly im- 


plied a diſtruſt of the validity of the late treaty, which he then aſſured the 


houſe, would immediately produce all the bleſſings of an abiolute peace; and 
deliver the kingdom from the apprehenſions and inconveniencies of a war. He 
faid, the motion tended directly towards the eſtabliſhment of an army in Great- 
Britain, which, he hoped, would never be ſo far germanized, as tamely to ſubmit 

| to 
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to a military government. He obſerved, that the nation could have no occa- 
ſion for all the troops that were demanded, conſidering the glorious ſcene of 
affairs which was now opened to all Europe. They are not neceſſary (ſaid 

che) to awe Spain into a firm adherence to its own treaty: they are not ne- 

<« ceſſary to force the emperor into an immediate acceſſion; nor are they in 
<« any fort neceſſary for the ſafety of his majeſty's perſon and government. 
Force and violence are the reſort of uſurpers and tyrants only; becauſe they 
<« are, with good reaſon, diſtruſtful of the people whom they oppreſs; and, be- 
e cauſe they have no other ſecurity for the continuance of their unlawful and 

<« unnatural dominion, than what depends entirely on the ſtrength of their ar- 

mies.“ The motion, however, was carried in the affirmative. | 


$ XX. Another warm debate was excited by a bill which the courtiers 


brought in, to prevent any ſubjects of Great-Britain from advancing fums of 
money to foreign princes or ſtates, without having obtained licence from his ma- 
jeſty, under his privy-ſeal, or ſome greater authority. The miniſter pretended, 
that this law was propoſed to diſable the emperor, who wanted to borrow a 
great ſum. of the Engliſh merchants, for raiſing and maintaining troops to diſ- 
turb the tranquillity of Europe. The bill contained a clauſe, impowering the 
king to prohibit by proclamation, all ſuch loans of money, jewels, or bullion; 
and the attorney- general to compel, by. Engliſh bill, in the court of exchequer, 
the effectual diſcovery, on oath, of any ſuch loans; and, that in default of an 
anſwer to any ſuch bill, the court ſhould decree a limited ſum againſt the perſon 
refuſing to anſwer. Mr. Daniel Pulteney, a gentleman of uncommon talents 
and ability, and particularly acquainted with every branch of commerce, argued 
ſtrenuouſly againſt this bill, as a reſtraint upon trade that would render Hol- 
land the market of Europe, and the mart of money to the nations of the con- 
tinent. He ſaid, that by this general prohibition, extending to all princes, 
ſtates, or potentates, the Engliſh were totally diſabled from aſſiſting their beſt 
allies: that among others the king of Portugal frequently borrowed money of 
the Engliſh merchants reſiding within his dominions : that while the licenſing 
power remained in the crown, the licences would be iſſued through the hands of 
the miniſter, who by this new trade might gain twenty, thirty, or forty thouſand 
a-year-: that the bill would render the exchequer a court of inquifition z and 
that whilſt it reſtrained our merchants from aſſiſting the princes and powers of 
Europe, it permitted our ſtock-jobbers to trade in their funds without interrup- 
tion. Other arguments of equal weight were enforeed by Mr. Barnard, a mer- 
chant of London, who perfectly underſtood trade in all its branches, ſpoke with 
judgment and preciſion, and upon all occaſions ſteadily adhered to the intereſts 
and liberties of his country. After having explained his reaſons, he declared 
he ſhould never conſent to a bill which he deemed a violation of our fundamen- 
tal laws, a branch of our deareſt liberties, and a very terrible hardſhip on man- 
kind. Sir William Wyndham diftinguiſhed himſelf on the ſame ſide of the 
queſtion; but the bill was vindieated by Sir Robert Walpole, Mr. Pelham, and 
Sir Philip Yorke attorneyu general; and being ſupported by the whole weight 
of miniſterial influence, not only paſſed through the houſe, but was afterwards 
enacted into a law. | | | . 
XXI. The ſubſidies were continued to the landgrave of Heſſe- Caſſel, and 


the duke of Brunſwick-Wolfembuttle, in ſpite of all that could be urged _ 
YES | theſe 
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theſe extraneous incumbrances; and the ſupply for the enſuing year was granted 
according to the eſtimates which the miniſtry thought proper to produce, amount- 
ing to about two millions two hundred and eighty thouſand pounds It muſt 
be owned, however, for the credit of this ſeſſion, that the houſe appropriated 
one million of the ſurpluſſes, ariſing from the ſinking fund, towards the diſcharge 
of the national debt; and by another act extinguiſhed the duties upon ſalt, by 
which expedient the ſubject was eaſed of a heavy burden, not only in being 
freed from the duty, but alſo from a conſiderable charge of ſalaries given to a 
great number of officers empioyed to collect this impoſition. They likewiſe 
encouraged the colony of Carolina with an act, allowing the planters and 
| traders of that province to export rice directly to any part of Europe ſouth- 
ward of Cape Finiſtere; and 'they permitted falt from Europe to be imported 
into the colony of New York. The term of the excluſive trade granted by 
act of parliament to the Eaſt-India company, drawing towards a period, many 
conſiderable merchants and others made application for being incorporated and 
veſted with the privilege of trading to thoſe countries, propoling to lay that 
branch of trade open to all the ſubjects of Great-Britain, on certain conditions 
and in conſideration of an act of parliament for this purpoſe, they offered to 
adyance three millions two hundred thouſand pounds, for redeeming the fund 
An. Ch. 1730. and trade of the preſent Eaſt-India company. This propoſal was rejected; 
and the excluſive privilege veſted in the company, was, by act of parliament, 
rotracted to the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty- ſix, upon the fol- 
Loving conditions: That they ſhould pay into the exchequer the ſum of two 
hundred thouſand pounds towards the ſupplies of the year, without intereſt or 
addition to their capital ſtock : That the annuity or yearly fund of one hundred 
and ſixty thouſand pounds, payable to them from the public, ſhould be reduced 
to one hundred and twenty-eight thouſand : and, That after the year one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and ſixty- ſix, their right to the excluſive trade ſhould be 
able to pare away by parliament, on three years notice, and repayment of 
—᷑ EOS TR | | . 

8 XXII. On the fifteenth day of May the king went to the houſe of peers, 
and cloſed the ſeſſion. In his ſpeech he expreſſed his joy, that notwithſtanding 
all the clamours which were raiſed, the parliament had approved of thoſe mat - 
ters which fell under their conſideration; a circumſtance, which, he ſaid, could 
not fail to inſpire all mankind with a juſt deteſtation of thoſe incendiaries, who, 
by ſcandalous libels, laboured to alienate the affections of his people; to fill 

their minds with groundleſs jealouſies and unjuſt complaints, in diſhonour of 
him and his government; and in defiance of the ſenſe of both houſes of par- 
liament . Ihe emperor was ſo much incenſed at the inſult offered to him in 
the treaty of Seville, with reſpect to the garriſons of Tuſcany and Parma, that 

he prohibited the ſubjects of Great-Britain from trading in his dominions: he 


In the courſe of this ſeſſion the commons commons in parliament, to take the oath therein 
a bill for making more effectual the laws mentioned. In all probability this bill would not 
in being, for diſabling perſons from being choſen have made its way through the houſe of com- 
members of parliament who enjoyed any penſion mons, had not the miniſter been well aſſured it 
during pleaſure, or for any number of years, or would ſtick with the upper houſe, where it was 
arly offices holden in truſt for them, by obliging rejected at the ſecond reading, though not without 
all perſons hereafter to be choſen to ſerve for the violent oppoſition, - ret? 


began 
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began to make preparations for war; and actually detached bodies of troops to 
Italy, with ſuch diſpatch as had been very ſeldom exerted by the houſe of 
Auſtria. Yet the article of which he complained was not fo much a real injury 
as an affront put upon the head of the empire; for the eventual ſucceſſion to 
thoſe Italian dutchies had been ſecured to the infant Don Carlos by the quadru- 
ple alliance; and all that the emperor required, was that this prince ſhould re- 
ceive the inveſtiture of them as fiefs of the empire. 1 

- $XXIII. In Great-Britain, this year was not diſtinguiſhed by any tranſaction 
of great moment. Seven chiefs of the Cherokee nation of Indians in Ame- 
rica, were brought to England by Sir Alexander Cumin, and introduced to the 
king, at whoſe feet they layed their crown and regalia; and by an authentic 
deed acknowledged themſelves ſubjects to his dominion, in the name of all their 
compatriots, who had veſted them with full powers for this purpoſe. They were 
amazed and confounded at the riches and magnificence of the Britiſh court: the 
compared the king and queen to the ſun and moon, the princes to the ſtars + 
heaven, and themſelves to nothing. They gave their afſent in the moſt ſo- 
lemn manner to articles of friendſhip and commerce, propoſed by the lords 
commiſſioners for trade and plantations : and being loaded with preſents of ne- 
ceflaries, arms, and ammunition, were reconveyed to their own country, which 


borders on the province of South Carolina. In the month of September a ſur- 


priſing revolution was effected at Conſtantinople, without bloodſhed or confuſion. 
A few mean janiſſaries diſplayed a flag in the ſtreets, exclaiming, that all true 
Muſſulmans ought to follow them, and aſſiſt in reforming the government. They 
Joon increaſed to the number of one hundred thouſand; marched to the ſeraglio, 
and demanded the grand vizir, the kiaja, and captain bachau. Theſe unhappy 
miniſters were immediately ſtrangled. Their bodies being delivered to the inſur- 
gents, were dragged through the ſtreets ; and afterwards thrown to the dogs to 
be devoured. Not contented with this ſacrifice, the revolters depoſed the grand 
ſignor Achmet, who was confined to the ſame priſon, from whence they brought 
his nephew Machmout, and raiſed him to the throne, after he had lived ſeven 
and twenty years in confinement. | 3 
XXIV. England was at this period infeſted with robbers, aſſaſſins, and in- 
cendiaries, the natural conſequences of degeneracy, corruption, and the want 
of police in the interior government of the kingdom. This defect, in a great 
meaſure, aroſe from an abſurd notion, that laws neceſſary to prevent thoſe acts 
of cruelty, violence, and rapine, would be incompatible with the liberty of 
Britiſh ſubjects; a notion that confounds all diſtinctions between liberty and 
brutal licentiouſneſs, as if that freedom was deſirable, in the enjoyment of which 
people find no ſecurity for their lives or effects. The peculiar depravity 
of the times was viſible even in the conduct of thoſe who preyed upon the com- 
monwealth. Thieves and robbers were now become more deſperate and ſa- 
vage than ever they had appeared ſince mankind were civilized. In the exer- 
ciſe of their rapine, they wounded, maimed, and even murdered the unhappy 
ſufferers, through a wantonneſs of barbarity. They circulated letters, demand- 
ing ſums of money from certain individuals, on pain of reducing their houſes to 
aſhes, and their families to ruin; and even ſet fire to the houſe of a rich mer- 
chant in Briſtol, who had refuſed to comply with their demand. The ſame 
ſpecies of villany was practiſed in different parts of the kingdom; ſo that the 
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government was obliged. to interpoſe, and offer a conſiderable. reward for diſ- 

covering the ruffians concerned in fach execrable denn. 

XXV. In the ſpeech with which the King opened the ſeſſion of parliament 
the 


m, that the preſent critical con- 
juncture ſeemed in a very particular manner to deſerve their attention: that as the 
tranſactions then depending in the ſeveral courts of Europe were upon the point 
of being determined, the great event of peace or war might be very much af- 
fected by their firſt reſolutions, which were expected by different powers with 
great impatience. He ſaid, the continuance of that zeal and vigour with which 
they had hitherco ſupported him and his engagements, muſt at this time be of 
the greateſt weight and importance, both with regard to his allies, and to thoſe 


who 17 be diſpoſed before the ſeaſon of action, to prevent by an accommo- 


dation the fatal conſequences of a general rupture. The former ſcene was re- 
xated. ' Both houſes, in their addreſſes, promiſed to ſupport his majeſty in all 

2 engagements: though the members in the oppoſition demonſtrated the ab- 
ſurdity of promiſing to fulfil engagements before they could poſſibly know whe- 
ther or not they were for the ſervice of Great-Britain. Another bill was brought 
into the houſe of commons, to prevent penſioners from fitting as members of 
q reading, carried up to the lords for their 

concurrence. When the ſupply fell under conſideration, the debates were re- 
newed upon the ſubſidies to the landgrave of Heſſe-Cafſel and the duke of 
Wolfembuttle, which, however, were continued; and eyery article was granted 


according to the eſtimates given in for the expence of the enſuing year. Two 


petitions being preſented: to the commons, repreſenting the delays of juſtice, oc- 
cafioned by the uſe of the Latin tongue in proceedings at law; a bill was 
brought in for changing this practice, and enacting, That all thoſe proceſſes 
and pleadings ſhould be entered in the Engliſh language, Though one would 
imagine, that very little could be advanced enn; ſuch a regulation, the bill 


met with warm oppoſition, on pretence that it would render uſeleſs the antient 


records which were written in that language, and introduce confuſion and de- 
lay of juſtice, by altering the eſtabliſhed form and method of pleading ; in ſpite 
theſe objections it paſſed through both houſes, and obtained the royal aſſent. 

A great number of merchants from different parts of the kingdom, having re- 

their complaints of depredations and cruelties committed by the Spani- 
ards in the Weſt-Indies; their petitions were referred to the conſideration 
of a grand committee. Their complaints, upon examination, appeared to 
be well founded. The houſe prefented an addreſs to the king, deſiring 
his majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to continue , his, endeavour to prevent 
ſuch depredations for the future; to procure full ſatisfaction for the damages 
al ſuſtained ; and to ſecure to the Britiſh ſubjects the full and uninter- 
rupted exerciſe of their trade and navigation to and from the Britiſh colonies in 
America. The bill againſt penſions produced a warm debate in the houſe of 


lords, where it was na orgy y, the dukes of Newcaſtle and Argyle, 
rlock bi 


the earl of Ilay, and Dr. S ſhop of Bangor, This prelate, in a re- 


markable ſpeech, repreſented it as a ſcheme to enlarge the power of the houſe of 
commons; and to break the ballance between the powers eſſential to the con- 
ſtitution, ſo as ſooner or later to prove the ruin of the whole. The great bar - 
rier provided againſt bribery and corruption by this bill, conſiſted in an oath 0 
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be impoſed on all members of the lower houſe, by which they muſt have -fo- 
lemnly ſworn and declared, that they had not directly nor indirectly, any pen- 
ſion during pleafure, or for any number of years, or any office in part, or in the 
whole, held for them or for their benefit, by any perſons whatſoever; and, that 
they would not accept any ſuch penſions or offices, without ſignifying the ſame 
to the houſe within fourteen. days after they ſhould be received or accepted. 
The bill was vindicated as juſt and neceſſary by the earls of Winchelſea and 
Strafford, the lord Bathurſt, and the lord Carteret, who had by this time joined 
as an auxiliary in the oppoſition. 
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 $XXVI. The houſe of peers proceeded to conſider the ſtate of the national An. Ch. 173, 


debt: they read a bill for the free importation of wool from Ireland into Eng- 
land, which was fiercely oppoſed, and layed aſide, contrary to all the rules of 
ſound policy. They paſſed the bill for carrying on proceedings at law in the 
Engliſh language; and a fruitleſs motion was made by the lord Bathurſt for an 
addreſs, to deſire his majeſty would give directions for diſcharging the Heſſian 
troops that were in the pay of Great-Britain. - On the ſeventh day of May the 
parliament was prorogued, after the king had given them to underſtand, that 
all apprehenſions of war were now happily removed, by a treaty ſigned. at 


Vienna between him and the emperor. He ſaid it was communicated to the 
courts of France arid Spain, as parties to the treaty of Seville, the execution, 


of which it principally regarded ; and, that it was likewiſe ſubmitted to the con- 
ſideration of the ſtates-general. He obſerved, that the conditions and engage - 
ments into which he had entered on this occaſion, were agreeable to that neceſ- 
{ary concern which the Britiſh nation muſt always have for the ſecurity and pre · 
ſervation of the ballance of power in Europe: that this happy turn, duly im- 
proved with a juſt regard to former alliances, yielded a favourable proſpect of 
Laing the public tranquillity re-eſtabliſhed. ? . * 
S XXVII. In the month of January the duke of Parma died, after having 
made a will, in which he declared his dutcheſs was three months advanced in 
her pregnancy; intreating the allied powers of Europe to have compaſſion 
upon his people, and defer the execution of their projects until his conſort 
ſhould be delivered. In caſe the child ſhould be ſtill horn, or die after the birth, 
he bequeathed his dominions and allodial eſtates to the infant Don Carlos of 
Spain; and appointed five regents to govern the dutchy. Notwithſtanding this 
diſpoſition, a body of Imperial troops immediately took poſſeſſion of Parma 
and Placentia, under the command of general Stampa, who declared they 
ſhould conduct themſelves with all poſſible regularity and moderation; and 
leave the adminiſtration intirely to the regents whom the duke had appointed. 


They publicly proclaimed in the market - place, that they took poſſeſſion of theſe 


dutchies for the infant Don Carlos: and, that if the dutcheſs dowager ſhould 
not be delivered of a prince, the ſaid infant might receive the inveſtiture from 
the emperor whenever he would, provided he ſhould come without an army. 
Though theſe ſteps ſeemed to threaten an immediate war, the king of Great- 
Britain and the ſtates- general interpoſed their mediation ſo effectually with the 
court of Vienna, that the emperor deſiſted from the proſecution of his deſign; and 
on the ſixteenth day of March concluded at Vienna a treaty with his Britannic 
majeſty, by which he conſented to withdraw his troops from Parma and Placentia. 
He agreed, That the king of Spain might take poſſeſſion of theſe places in fa 
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vour of his ſon Don Carlos, according to the treaty of Seville. He Hkewiſe 
agreed, That the Oftend company, which had given ſuch umbrage to the mari- 


time powers, ſhould be totally diſſolved, on condition that the contracting powers 


concerned in the treaty of Seville, ſhould guaranty the pragmatic ſanction, or ſuc- 


ceſſion of the Auſtrian hereditary dominions to the heirs female of the emperor, in 


caſe he ſhould die without male te. The Dutch miniſter refiding at the Imperial 


court did not ſubſcribe this treaty, becauſe, by the maxims received in that re. 
public, and the nature of her government, he could not be veſted with full 


powers ſo ſoon as it would have been neceſſary : nevertheleſs, the ſtates- general 
were, by a ſeparate article, expreſsly named as a principal REY 


$ XX VII. On the twenty-ſecond day of July a new treaty was ſigned at 
Vienna between the emperor, the kings of Great-Britain and Spain, tending to 
confirm the former. In Auguſt a treaty of union and defenſtve alliance between 
the eleCtorates of Saxony and Hanoyer was executed at Dreſden. The court of 
Spain Fenn fome doubts with regard to the pregnancy of the dutcheſs of 
Parma, ſhe underwent a formal examination by five midwives of different na- 
tions, in preſence of the older dutcheſs dowager, ſeveral ladies of quality, three 
99 70 and a furgeon ; and was declared with child: nevertheleſs, after 
aving kept all Europe in ſuſpence for ſix months, ſhe owned ſhe had been de- 
ceived; and general Stampa with the Imperial forces took formal poſſeſſion of 


the dutchies bf Parma and Placentia. Spain and the great duke of Tuſcany 


having acceded to the laſt treaty of Vienna, the crown of Great-Britain engaged 


to equip an armament that ſhould convoy Don Carlos to his new dominions. 


Accordingly Sir Charles Wager failed with a ſtrong ſquadron from Portſmouth 
on the twenty-lixth day of Auguſt; and in September arrived at Barcelona, 
where being joined by the Spanith fleet and tranſports, they failed together to 


. Leghorn; from whence the admiral returned to England. Don Carlos paſſed 
through part of France, and embarking at Antibes on board of the Spaniſh gal- 


hes, arrived at Leghorn in December. Then the Tmperial general withdrew his 
forces into the Milaneze ; and the infant took poſſeſſion of his new territories. © 
S XXIX. During theſe tranſactions France was diſtracted by religious dif- 


putes, , occaſioned by the bull unigenitus thundered againſt the doctrines of Fan- 
ſenius; a bull which had produced a ſchiſm in the Gallican church, and well 
nigh involved that country in civil war and confuſion, It was oppoſed by the 


arliaments and lay-tribunals of the kingdom; but, many biſhops, and the 
Jeſuits in general, were its moſt ſtrenuous aſſertors. All the artifices of prieſt- 


craft were practiſed on both. ſides, to inflame the enthuſiaſm, and manage the 
- ſuperſtition of the people. Pretended miracles were wrought at the tomb of 


abbe Paris, who had died without accepting the bull, conſequently was declared 
damned by the abettors of that conſtitution. On the other hand, the Jeſuits 
exerted all their abilities and induſtry in preaching againſt the Janſeniſts; in eſta- 
bliſhing an opinion of their ſuperior ſanctity; and inſpiring a nb quietiſm 
among their votaries, who were tranſported into the delirium of poſſeſſion, illu- 
mination, and r converſe. Theſe arts were often uſed for the moſt 
infamous purpoſes. Female enthuſiaſts were wrought up to ſuch violence of 
agitations, that nature fainted under the ſtruggle ; and the pſeudo-faint ſeized 


this opportunity of violating the chaſtity of his penitent. Such was ſaid to be the 


caſe of mademoiſelle la Cadiere, a young gentlewoman of Toulon, abuſ 
I 


In 
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in this manner by the luſt and villany of pere Girard, a noted jeſuit, ho 
hap ig rica a trial before the parliament of Aix, and very narrowly eſcaped 
| ' IF 8 , | ; f 


XXX. The parliament. of Great - Britain meeting on the thirteenth day of 


January, the king in N declared, that the general tranquillity of Eu- 
rope was reſtored and eſtabliſhed by the laſt treaty of Vienna: that Don Carlos 


was actually poſſeſſed of Parma and Placentia: that ſix thouſand Spaniards were 


- quietly, admitted and, quartered in the dutchy of Tuſcany, to ſecure, by the ex- 


preſs conſent and agreement of the great duke, the reverſion of his dominions: 


and, that a family- convention was made between the courts of Spain and Tuſ- 

cany, for preſerving mutual peace and friendſhip in the two houſes. He told 
the commons, that the eſtimates for the ſervice of the current year would be 
conſiderably. leſs than thoſe of former years. He recommended unanimity: he 
obſerved, that his government had no ſecurity but what was equally conducive 
to their happineſs, and to the protection of his people: that their proſperity had 
no foundation but in the defence and ſupport of his government. Our fafety 
„ (ſaid he) is mutual, and our intereſts are inſeparable.“ The oppoſition to the 
court meaſures appears to have been uncommonly ſpirited during the courſe of 
this ſeſſion. The miniſter's motions were attacked with all the artillery of elo- 
cution. His principal emiſſaries were obliged to taſk their faculties to their full 
exertion, to puzzle and perplex where they could not demonſtrate and convince; 
to NOISE what they could not vindicate,. and elude the arguments which 
they could not refute. In the houſe of commons lord Hervey, lately appointed 
vice-chamberlain of his majeſty's houſhold, made a motion for an ad cf 
thanks, in which they ſhould declare their intire approbation of the king's con- 
duct; acknowledge the bleſſings they enjoyed under his government; expreſs 
their confidence in the wiſdom. of his counſels; and, declare their readineſs to 
grant the neceflary ſupplies. This member, ſon to the earl of Briſtol, was a 


nobleman of ſome parts, which, however, were more ſpecious than ſolid. He 


condeſcended to act asa ſubaltern to the miniſter, and approved himſelf extremely 
active in forwarding all his deſigns, whether as a ſecret emiſſary, or public 
orator ; in which laſt capacity he appears to have been pert, frivolous, and frothy. 
His motion was ſeconded by Mr. Clutterbuck, and oppoſed by Sir Wilfred 
Lawſon, Mr. Shippen, Mr. W. Pulteney, Sir William Wyndham, and Mr. 
Oglethorpe. They did not argue againſt a general addreſs of thanks; but, ex- 
poſed the abſurdity and: bad tendency of expreſſions which implied a blind ap- 
probation, of all the meaſures of the miniſtry. Sir Wilfred Lawſon obſerved, 
that notwithſtanding the great things we had done for the crown of Spain, and 
the favours we had procured for the royal family of that kingdom, little or no 
f had as yet been received for the injuries our merchants had ſuſtained 
rom that nation. Mr. Pulteney took notice, that the nation, by becoming gua- 
ranty to the pragmatic ſanction, layed. itſelf under an obligation to aſſiſt the 
Auſtrian family when attacked by any patentate whatever, except the grand 
ſignor: that they might be attacked when it would be much againſt the intereſt 
T the kingdom to engage itſelf in a War upon any foreign account: that it might 
one day he for the intereſt of the nation to join againſt them, in order to pre- 
ſerve the ballance of Europe, the eſtabliſhing of which had already colt Hast 
| a 2 Zz z 2 | | an 
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land ſuch immenſe ſums of money. He inſiſted upon the abſurdity of conclud- 
ing ſuch a number of inconſiſtent treaties; and concluded with ſaying, that if 
alfairs abroad were now happily eſtabliſhed, the miniſtry which conducted them 
might be compared to a —— who, though there was a clear, ſafe, and ſtraight 
channel into port, yet took it in his head to carry the ſnhip a great way about, 
through ſands, rocks, and ſhallows; who, after having loſt a great number 
of ſeamen, deſtroyed a great deal of tackle and rigging, and ſubjected the 
owners to an enormous expence, at laſt, by chance, hits the port, and triumphs 
in his good conduct. Sir William Wyndham ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe. Mr. 
Oglethorpe, a gentleman of unblemiſned character, brave, generous, and 
humane, affirmed, that many other things related more nearly to the honour 
and intereſt of the nation, than did the guaranty of the pragmatic ſanction. He 
ſaid, he wiſhed to have heard that the new works at Dunkitk had been intirely 
razed, and deſtroyed: that the nation had received full and complete ſatisfaction 
for the depredations committed by the natives of Spain: that more care was 
taken in diſciplining the militia, on whoſe valour the nation muſt chiefly depend 
in caſe. of an invaſion; and, that ſome regard had been ſhewn to the oppreſſed 
proteſtants in Germany. He expreſſed his ſatisfaction to find that the Engliſh 
were not fo cloſely united to France as formerly; for he had generally obſerved, 
that when two dogs were in a leaſh together, the ſtronger generally ran away 
with the weaker; and this, he was afraid, had been the caſe between France and 
Great-Britain. The motion was vigorouſly defended by Mr. Pelham, pay- 


maſter. of the forces, and brother to the duke of Newcaſtle, 'a"man whoſe 


greateſt fault was his being concerned in ſupporting the meaſures of a corrupt 
miniſtry. In other reſpects he was liberal, candid, benevolent, and even at- 


tached to the intereſt of his country, though egregiouſly miſtaken in his'notions 


of government. On this occaſion he aſſerted, that it was no way inconſiſtent 
with the honour or dignity of that houſe, to thank his majeſty in the moſt 
particular terms for every thing he had been pleaſed to communicate in his 
ſpeech from the throne: that no expreſſions of approbation in the addreſs could 


be any way made uſe of to prevent an inquiry into the meaſures which had been 


purſued, when the treaties ſnould be layed before the houſe. He ſaid, at the 
opening of a ſeſſion the eyes of all Europe were turned towards Great-Britain, 


and from the parliament's firſt reſolves, all the neighbouring powers judged of 


the unanimity that would enſue between his majeſty and the repreſentatives 
of his people: that their appearing jealous or diffident of his majeſty's con- 
duct, would weaken his influence upon the councils” of foreign ſtates and 
potentates, and perhaps put it out of his power to rectify any falſe ſtep that 
might have been made by his miniſters. His arguments were reinforced by a 
long ſpeech from Mr. H. Walpole. The queſtion was put, the motion carried, 
and the addreſs preſented. | on gion g. 6:45 a 

.SXXx&L1. The next ſubject of debate was the number of land- forces. When 


the ſupply fell under conſideration, Sir W. Strickland, - ſecretary at war, 


moved, that the ſame number which had been maintained in the preceding year 
fhould: be continued in pay. On the other hand, lord Morpeth having demon- 
ſtrated the danger to which the liberties of the nation might be expoſed, by main- 
taining a numerous ſtanding army in time of peace, made a motion that the 
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number ſhould be reduced to twelve thouſand. r 
managed in favour of the firſt motion, by lord Hervey; Sir Robert Walpole 
and his brother, Mr. Pelham, Sir Philip Yorke attorney- general, who Was 
counted a better lawyer than a politician, and ſnone more as an advocate at the 
bar, than as an orator in the houſe of commons. The laſt partifan of the 
miniſtry was Sir William Vonge, one of the lords commiſſioners of the trea- 
ſury, a man who rendered himſelf ſerviceable and neceſſary by ſtooping to all 
compliances, running upon every ſcent, and haranging on every ſubject with 
an even, uninterrupted, tedious. low of dull declamation, compoſed of aſſer- 


tions without veracity; concluſions from falſe premiſes, words without mean - 


ing, and language without propriety. Lord Morpeth's motion was eſpouſed 
by Mr. Watkin Williams Wynne, a gentleman of an ancient family” and 
opulent fortune in Wales, brave, open, hoſpitable, and warmly attached to the 


antient conſtitution and hierarchy : he was ſupported by Mr. Walter Plamer, 


who ſpoke with weight, preciſion, and ſeverity ; by Sir W. Wyndham, Mr. 


Shippen, Mr. W. Pulteney, and Mr. Barnard. The courtiers argued; that 


it was neceſſary to maintain ſuch a number of m6 ef defeat the 
deſigns of malcontents, ſecure the interior tranquillity of the ingdom, de- 
fend it from external aſſaults, overawe its neighbours, and enable it to take 


vigorous meaſures in caſe the peace of Europe ſhould: be reimbrotled”” They 


affirmed the ſcience of war was ſo much altered, and required ſueh attention, 
that no dependence was to be placed upon a militia: that all nations were 


obliged to maintain ſtanding armies, for their ſecurity againſt the encroach- 
ments of neighbouring powers: that the number of troops in Gteat-Britain 


was too inconſiderable to excite the jealouſy of the people, even under an am- 
bitious monarch: that his majeſty never entertained the leaſt thought of in- 
fringing the liberties of his ſubjects: that ĩt could not be ſuppoſed that the 
officers, among whom were many gentlemen of family and fortune, would 
ever concur in a deſign to enſlave their country; and that the forces now in 
pay could not be properly deemed a ſtanding army, inaſmuch as they were voted 
and maintained from year to year by the parliament; which was the repreſenta- 
tive of the people. To theſe arguments the members in the N replied, 
that a ſtanding; force, in time of peace, was unconſtitutional, and 

thought dangerous: that a militia was as capable of * as a ſtanding 
army, and would have more incentives to courage and perſeverance: that the 
civil magiſtrate was able to preſerve the peace of the country: and, that the 
number of the malcontents was altogether contemptible, though it might be 


conſiderably augmented by maintaining a ſtanding army, and other ſuch arbitrary 


meaſures: that other nations had been enſlaved by ſtanding armies ; and how- 
ſoever they might find themſelves neceſſitated to depend upon a military force 
for ſecurity againſt incroaching neighbours, the caſe was very different with 
regard to Great-Britain, for the defence of which nature had provided in a pe- 
culiar manner: that this proviſion was ſtrengthened and improved by a nu- 
merous navy, that ſecured to her the dominion of the ſea ; and if properly dit. 
poſed, would render all invaſion impracticable, or at leaſt ineffectual: t hat the 
land · army of Great Britain, though ſufficient to endanger the liberties of an 
unarmed people, could not poſſibly ſecure ſuch an extent of coaſt; and there. 
fore could be of very little ſervice in preventing an invaſion : that though 

| they 


ad been always 
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they has Alina cophfcnce in bis majeſty's regard for the liberty of his 
JubjeRts, "they could not, help apprchending, chat hould a ſtanding army be- 
come part of the conftitution, another prince of more dangerous talents, and 


THOSE FA Ons ran e e eee grarſe purpoſes Gf gm 
bition, : that though, many officers were gentlemen. of honour and probity, 
theſe might be < 5 iſcarded,, and the army gradually moulded into. a 1 8 
e theſe means, prachiſed in former times, an army had been 
'new-modelled to fuch a deg e, that they turned their ſwords againſt the par- 


lament, for Joe defence they had been raiſed, and deſtroyed the conſtitu- 
ba urch and ſtate : that with reſpect to its being wholly dependant 
on the, parliament, the people of England would have reaſon to complain of 
the ſame hardſhip, whether a ſtanding army ſhould be declared at once indiſ- 
Je or. regularly voted from year. to year, according to the direction of 
the miniſtry :, that the ſanction. of the ent grante to meaſures which 
in themſelves are unconſtitutional, burthenſome, odious, and repugnant to the 
genius of che nation, . inſtead of ang 29m Blk. would. ſerve only to de- 
monſtrate, that the moſt effectua peta of forging the chains of national 
Davery, would be that of miniſterial influence operating upon a venal parlia- 
ment. Such were the reaſons ui ged againſt a ſtanding army, of what num- 
ber ſoever it 9929 5 be compoſed: but the expediency of reducing the number 
from about eighteen thouſand to twelve thouſand, was inſiſted upon as the 
natural conſequence of his majeſty's declaration, by which they were given to 
underſtand, that the peace of Europe was eſtabliſhed ; and that he had nothin 
fo muck at heart as the caſe and proſperity of his people, It was ſuggeſt: 
JJV 
a general war in Europe, it was ſurely reaſonable to think, that a leſs num. 
ber would ſuffice when peace was ertectly re eſtabliſhed. Whatever effect 
theſe, reaſons had upon the body of he nation, they made no conyerts in the 
houſe,. where che majority reſolved that, the ſtanding army, ſhould be man. 
tained without pals ig Mr, Plumer complained, that the country was 
oppreſſed by an arbitrary method of quartering ſoldiers, in an undue propor- 


3080 


| — upon thoſe publicans who refuſed to vote in elections, according Oli 


direction of the miniſtry. Mr. Pulteney aſſerted, that the money raiſed for 
the ſubſiſtence, of eighteen thouſand men in England, would maintain fixty 
thouſand Erench or Germans, or the ſame number of almoſt any other people 
on the continent. Sir William Wyndham declared, that eighteen thouſand of 
the Engliſh troops in the late war, were maintained on leſs than two-thirds. of 
che ſum now demanded for the like number: but no regard was paid to theſe 
allegations 8 „ e eder 24; fe 
Ir The next object of importance that. attracted the notice of the 
houſe, was the ſtate of the charitable corporation, This company was firſt 
erected in the year one thouſand ſeven, hundred and ſeven. Their profeſſed 
intention was to lend money at legal intereſt, to the poor, upon ſmall pledges ; 
and to perſons of better rank upon an indubitable ſecurity of goods im- 
pawned.. Their capital was at firſt limited to thirty thouſand pounds; but, 
by licences from the crown, they increaſed it to fix hundred thouſand pounds, 


though their charter was never confirmed by act of parliament. In Mines 
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of October, George Robinſon, eſq, member for Marlow, che ca ſhier, and John 
Thompſon, warehouſe· Keeper of the corporation, diſappeared in one day. The 
proprietors, alarmed at this incident, held ſeveral general courts, and appointed 
a committee to inſpect the ſtate of their affairs. They reported, that for a capital 
of above five hundred thouſand pounds, no equivalent was found; inaſmuch 
as their effects did not amount to to the value of thirty thouſand, the remainder 
having been embezzled by means which they could not diſeover. Theproprietors, 
in a petition to the houſe of commons, repreſented; that by the moſt notorious 
breach of truſt, in ſeveral perſons to whom the care and management of their af- 
fairs were committed, the corporation had been defrauded of the greateſt part of 
their capital; and that many of the petitioners were reduced to the utmoſt degree 
of miſery and diſtreſs: they therefore prayed, that as they, were unable to detect 
the combinations of thoſe who had ruined them, or to 70 the delinquents to 
juſtice, without the aid of the power and authority of parſiament, the houſe 
would vouchſafe to enquire into the ſtate of the corporation, and the conduct 
of their 2 ; and give ſuch relief to the petitioners, as to the houſe ſhould 
ſeem meet. The petition was graciouſly received, and à ſecret committee 
appointed to proceed on the enquiry. They ſoon diſcovered'a molt iniauitbus 
ſcene of fraud; which had been acted by Robinſon and Thompſon, in concert 
with ſome of the directors, for embezzling the capital, and cheating the pro- 
prietors. Many perſons of rank and quality were concerned in this infamous 
conſpiracy : ſome of the firſt characters in the nation did not eſcape ſuſpicion 
and cenſure. Sir Robert Sutton and Sir Archibald Grant were expelled the 
houſe of commons, as having had a conſiderable Thare in thoſe fraudulent 
practices: and a bill was brought in to reſtrain them and other delinquents 
from leaving the kingdom, or alienating their effects. In the mean time, the 
committee received à letter from ſignior John Angelo Belloni, an eminent 
banker at Rome, giving them to underſtand, that Thompſon was ſecured in 


that city, with all his papers, and confined to the caſtle of St. Angelo; thar 


the papers were tranſmitted to his correſpondent at Paris, ho ſnhoùld deliver 
them up, on certain conditions ſtipulated in favour of the priſoner. * This 
letter was conſidered as an artifice to inſinuate a favourable” opinion of the 
retender, as if he had taken meaſures for ſecuring Thompſon, from his Zeal 
Lon juſtice, and affection to the Engliſh! people. On this ſuppoſition, the 
propoſals were rejected with diſdain; and both houſes concurred in an order, 
that the letter ſhould be burned at the Royal Exchange, by the hands of the 
common hangman. The lower houſe reſolved, that it was an inſolent and 
audacious libel, abſurd and contradictory; that the whole tranſaction a ſeanda- 
lous artifice, calculated to delude the unhappy, and to diſguife and conceal the 
wicked practices of the profeſſed enemies to his majeſty's perſon, crown, and 
Mey. | | | | 
$ XXX[III. No motion, during this ſeſſion, produced ſuch a warm con- 
teſt, as did that of Sir Robert Walpole, when, after a long preamble, he 
propoſed that the duties upon ſalt, which about two years before had 
been aboliſhed, ſhould now be revived and granted to his majeſty, his 
heirs and ſucceſſors, for the term of three years. In order to ſweeren this 
propoſal, he declared that the land · tax for the enſuing year ſhould be reduced 


to 
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to one ſhilling in the pound. All the members of the country: party were 
immediately in commotion. They expreſſed their ſurprize at the igrofineſs of 
the impoſition. They obſerved, that two years had ſcarce elapſed ſince the 
king, in a ſpecch from the throne, had exhorted them to aboliſſ ſome of the 
taxes that were the moſt burthenſame to the poor: the houſe was then of opi- 
nion; that the tax upon ſalt was the moſt burthenſome, and the moſt perni- 
cFidus to the trade of the kingdom, of all the impoſitions to which the poor 
were ſubjected, and therefore it was taken off: but that no good reaſon could 
be produced for altering their opinion ſo ſuddenly, and reſolving to grind the 
faces of the poor; in order to eaſe a few rich men of the landed intereſt. They 
afſirmed, that the moſt general taxes are not always the leaſt burthenſome: 
that aſter a nation is obliged to extend their taxes farther than the luxuries of 
their country, thoſe taxes that can be raiſed with the tek ſt charge to the public, 
are the moſt convenient and the eaſieſt to the people: but chey ought carefully 
wo. avoid taxing thoſe things Which — for the ſubſiſtence of the poor. 
Ihe price of all neceſſaries being thus enhanced, the wages of the tradeſmen 
and manufacturer muſt be increaſed q and, where theſe are high, the manu- 
factures will be underſold by thoſe of cheaper countries. The trade muſt of 
conſequence be ruined; and it is not to be ſuppoſed that the landed gentle- 
man would chuſe to ſave a ſnilling in che pound from the land- tat, by means 
af an expedient that will ruin the manufactures of his country, andi decreuſe 


the value of his on fortune. They alledged, that the falt-tax particularly 


affecteid the poor, who could not afford to eat freſi proviſions z/ and that, as it 
formerly occaſioned murmurs and diſcontents among the lower claſs of people, 


the revival of it would, in all probability, exaſperate them into open ſedition. 


. They obferved, that while it was exacted in England, a great number of mer- 
chants ſent their ſhips to Ireland to be victualled for their reſpective voyages ;. 
that, ſince it had been aboliſhed, many experiments had been ſucceſsfully tried 
with falt, for the improvement of agriculture, which would be entirely de- 
feated by the revival of this impoſition. They ſuggeſted, that the land- tax 
was raiſed at a very {mall expence, and ſubject to no fraud, whereas that upon 
ſalt would employ a great number of additional officers in the revenue, | wholly 
depending upon the miniſtry, whoſe influence in elections they would propbrtion- 
ably increaſe. They even hinted, that this conſideration was one powerful 
motive for ſing the revival of an odious tax which was in effect an exciſe, 
and would be deemed a ſtep towards a general exciſe upon all ſorts of proviſions. 
Finally, they demonſtrated that the ſalt- tax introduced numberleſs frauds and 

perjuries in different articles of traffic. Sir Robert Walpole endeavoured to 
obviate all theſe objections in a long ſpeech, which was minutely anſwered 
and refuted in every article by Mr. Pulteney. Nevertheleſs, the queſtion 
being put, the miniſter's motion was carried in the affirmative, and the duty 
revived : yet, before the bill paſſed; divers motions were made; and additional 
clauſes propoſed by the members in the oppoſition. New debates were raiſed 
e e objection, and the courtiers were obliged to diſpute their ground 
by inches. | (ALLEY BITYHE OT e 900 36} 
S XXXIV.. The penſion bill was revived, and for the third time rejected 
in the houſe of lords. A bill for the encouragement of the On pond 
4b | ; 1 through 
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through the lower houſe with greap diſſiculty but was loſt among the peers : 
another for the better ſecuring the freedom of parliaments, by farther quali- 
fying members to ſit in the houſe of commons. was read the third time, and 
_ thrown out upon the queſtion. A committee had been appointed to enquire 

into a ſale of the eſtate Which had belonged to the late earl of Derwentwater. 
It appeared by the report, that the ſale had been fraudulent: 4 bill was pre- 
pared to make it void: Dennis Bond, eſquize; and ſerjeant Birch, commiſſioners 
for the ſale of the forfeited eſtates, were declared guilty af notorious breach 
of truſt, and erpelled the houſe, of which the weng members . George Ro- 
binſon, eſquire, underwent the ſame ſentence, on account of the part he acted in 

the charitable corporation, as he and Thompſon had aeglected to oe 
themſelves according to the terms of a bill which had paſſed for that purpoſe. 
During this ſeſſion, ſive members of parliament were expelled for the moſt 
ſordid acts of knavery: a ſure; ſign of national degeneracy, and diſhonour. 

All the ſupplies were granted, and, among other articles, the ſum of two 
and 2 thouſand 2 hundred ninety four pounds ſeven ſhillings and 

ſixpence, for the agio or difference of the ſubſidies payable to the crown of 
Denmark, in purſuance of the treaty ſubſiſting between the late king 
and that monarch; but, this was not obtained without a violent diſpute. 
Mr. Pulteney, who bore a conſiderable ſhare in all theſe debates, became in a 
little time ſo remarkable as to be thought worthy of a very particular mark of 
his majeſty's diſpleaſure, | The king, on the firſt day of July, called for the 
council-book, and with his own hand ſtruck the name of William Pulteney, 
eſquire, out of the liſt of privy-counſellors : his majeſty farther ordered him to 
be put out of all the commiſſions of the peace. The ſeveral lords · lieutenant 
from whom he had received deputations, were commanded to revoke them; 
and the lord - chancellor and ſecretaries of ſtate were directed to give the neceſ- 
ſary orders for that purpoſe. 1 no 00 nf” It! 

$ XXXV. Nor did the houſe of peers tamely and unanimouſly ſubmit to the 
meaſures of the miniſtry. The penſion- bill being read, was again rejected, and 


a proteſt entered. A debate aroſe about the number of ſtanding forces: and the 


earl of Cheſterfield argued fot the court motion. The earl of Oxford moved, 
that they might be reduced to twelve thouſand effective men. The earl of Win- 
chelſea obſerved, that a ſtanding army rendered miniſters of ſtate more daring 
than otherwiſe they would be, in contriving and executing projects that were 
grievous to the people: ſchemes that never could enter into the heads of any 
but thoſe who were drunk with exceſs of power. The marquis of Twee 
dale, in reaſoning againſt ſuch a number as the miniſtry propoſed, took occaſion 
to obſerve, that not one ſhilling of the forfeited citates was ever applied to the 
uſe of the public: he likewiſe took notice, that the eighteen thouſand men de- 
manded as a ſtanding force, were modelled in ſuch a manner, that they might 


be ſpeedily augmented to forty thouſand men on any emergency, The duke 


of Argyle endeavoured to demonſtrate the danger of depending for the ſafety 
of the kingdom upon an undiſciplined militia, a fleet, or an army of auxiliaries. 
Then he repreſented the neceſſity of having recourſe to a regular army in caſe 
of invaſion; and after all acknowledged, that the number propoſed was no 
way ſulficient for that purpoſe, All his arguments were 'anfwered and refuted 

Vol. IV. | 4 A | in 
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in an excellent ſpeech by the lord Carteret; nevertheleſs, victory declared for 

; An. Ch. 1732. the miniſter. The parliament having granted every branch of the ſupply, to- 
. | wards the payment of which they borrowed a ſum from the ſinking fund, and 
paſſed divers other acts for the encouragement of commerce and agriculture, 

the king on the firſt day — — wave the royal aſſent to the bills that were 

| | prepared; and cloſed the In, after having informed both houſes that the 
= - ſtates+general lad acceded to the treaty of Vienna: that he had determined to 

| viſit his German: dominions, and to leave the queen regent in his abſence. He 
accordingly ſet out for Hanover in the beginning of June, By this time the 
pragmatic ſanction was confirmed by the diet of the empire, though not with- 
out a formal proteſt by the electors Palatine, Bavaria, and Saxon. 
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I. Remarkable inftanct' ef ſultids. © $1 Affairs of the continent. & III. Meet 
ing of the parlament. & IV. Hddreſs to ibeè ling wucbing the" Spantſh"depre- 


dationc. & V. The extiſe ſebeme propoſed by Sir R. Wulpolr: & VI. Oppofttios 


10 the ſcheme.” & VII. Bill for à dower to the princeſs noyal. '$ VIII Debate 


in ihe bonſe of lerds contermiug the eftates of the" late direttors eg Sous b.- ſea 
company. SIX. Double eleHioh' of a king in Poland. & X. The di 


s of France, 


Spain, and Sardinia, join againſt the emperor. & XI. Th#' prince of Orange ar- 


rives in England. & XII. Altercation in the houſe of commons; & XIII; De- 
bate about the removal of the duke of Bolton and lord viſcount Cobham, from their 


reſpellive regiments." & XIV. Motion for the repeal of the. ſeptennial alt. & XV. 
Concluſion of a remarkable ſpeech by Sir W. Wyndham, ' & XVI. Meſſage from 


the king for powers to augment the forces in the intervals between the two parlia- 


ments, & XVII. Oppoſition in the houſt of peers. © Parliament diſſolved; 


$ XVIII. Dantzick beſieged by the Rufffans. & XIX.-Philipsburgh' taken by 


the French. Don Carlos takes poſſeſſion of Naples. & XX. Battle of Parma. 


XXI. The Imperialits are again worſted at 'Guaſtalla. An edit in France 
compelling the Britiſh ſubjefts in that kingdom 10 ent in the” French army. 


S XXU. New parliament in Great- Britain. & XXIII. Debate on a ſubfidy to 
Denmark. & XXIV. Petition of ſome Scottiſh noblemen to the houſe of peers: 


$ XXV. Bill explaining an aft of the Scottiſh parliament touching <wrongous im- 
priſoument. & XXVI. Miſunderſtanding between the courts of Spain and Por- 
tugal. Sir John Norris ſails with a ſtrong ſquadron 10 Lisbon. & XXVII. 
Preliminaries. ſigned by 4he emperor and the king of France. & XX VIII. Pro- 


ctedings in parliament. & XXIX. Bill for preventing the retail of ſpirituous 


ture "between tbe cxarina and the Ottoman Porte.  XXXIII. The ſeſſion of 


liquors. Another for the relief of ee in the article of tytbes. & XXX. 
Mortmain act. & XXXI. Remarkable riot at Edinburgh. & XXXII. Rup- 


parliament opened by commiſſion. & XXXIV. Motion in both houſes for à ſettle- 


ment on the prince of Wales.' S XXXV.' Fierce debate on this ſubject. 
S XXXVI. Scheme by Sir J. Barnard for reducing the intereſt of the national 


$ 


debt. S XXXVII. Bill againſt the city of Edinburgh. & XXXVIII. Play- 
beuſe bill. 1 1 | IST | 
I. PHE moſt remarkable incident that. diſtinguiſhed this year in Eng- 

J «land was a very uncommon inſtance of ſuicide z an act of deſpair fo 


frequent among the Engliſh, that in other countries it is objected to them as a 
national reproach. Though it may be generally termed the effect of lunacy 
proceeding from natural cauſes operating on the human body, in ſome few in- 
{tances it ſeems to have been the reſult of cool deliberation. Richard Smith, 
a bookbinder, and priſoner for debt within the liberties of the king's-bench, 
perſuaded his wife to follow his example, in making away with herſelf, after 
they had murdered their little infant. This wretched pair was in the month 
of April found hanging in their bedchamber at about a yard's diſtance from 


4 A 2 each 


$47 
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each other; and in à ſeparate apartment the child lay dead in a eradle. They 
left ty o apers incloſed in à ſhort letter to their landlord, whoſe kindneſs they 
implored in favour of their dog and cat. They even left money to pay the 
porter who ſhould carry the incloſed papers to the po for whom 'they were 
addreſſed.” In one of theſe the hufband thanked*that perſon. for the marks of 
friendſhip he had received at his hands; and complained of che ill offices he had 
undergone from a different quarter. The other paper, ſubſcribed by the huſ- 
band and wife, contained the reaſons which induced them to act ſuch à tragedy 
on themſeltes and their offspring. This letter was akogether ſurpriſing ſor the 
calm reſolution, the goud humour, and the propriety with which it was written. 
They declared, that they withdrew themſelves from poverty and rags; evils, 
that through a train of unlucky accidents, were become inevitable. They appeal- 


ed to their.neighbours for the induſtry with which they had endeavoured to earn a 


* 2 . 


hvelibood. They juſtified the murder of their child, by ſaying, it was leſs cruelty 
to take her with them, than to leave her friendleſs in the world, expoſed to igno- 
rance and miſery. They profeſſed their belief and confidence in an Almighty 
God, the fountain of eſs and beneſicence, who could not poſſibly take 
delight in the miſery of bis creatures: they therefore reſigned up their lives to 
him without any terrible apprehenſions; ſubmitting chemſelves to thoſe ways 
which, in bis goodneſs, he ſhould appoint after death. Thoſe unfortunate 
ſuicides had been always induſtrious and frugal, invineibly honeft, and re- 
Daran cenuan! edtisu.uu. 10 woos 
II. Truſtees having been appointed by charter to ſuperintend a new fettle- 
ment in Georgia, ſituated to the ſouthward of Carolin in America, Mr. Ogle- 
thorpe, as general and governor of the province embarked ar Graveſend, witha' 
number of poor families to plant that colony. The king of Spain having 
equipped a very powerful armament, the fleet ſailed on the fourth day of June 
from the; roacl Of Alicant, under the command of the count de Montemar, and 
arrived on tlie coaſt of Barbary. in the neighbourhood of Oran, where a conſi- 
derable body of troops was landed without much-oppolition- Next day, however, 
they were attacked by a numerous army of Moors, over whom they obtained a 
complete victory. Ihe bey or governor of Oran, immediately retired with his 
garriſon, and the Sganiards took poſſeſſion of the place, from which they had 
been driven in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and eight. The ſtrong 
fort of Mazalaquivir, was likewiſe ſurrendered to the victors at che firſt ſum- 
mons; ſo that this expedition anſwered; all the views: with wulieh it had been 
projected. Victor Amadæus, the abdicated king of Sardinia, having, at the 
inſtigation of his wife, engaged in ſome intrigues, in order to reaſcend the 
throne; his ſon, the reigning king, ordered his perſon to be ſeized at Moprcalier, 
and conveyed to Rivoli, under a ſtrong eſeorte. His wife, the marchidneſs de 
Spigno, was; conducted to Ceva, The old king's confeſſor, his phyſician, and 
eight and forty perſons of diſtinction, were impriſoned. Ihe citadel of Turin 
was ſecured with a ſtrong garriſon; and new inſtructions were given to the go- 
vernor and ſenate of Chamberri. The diſpute Which had long ſubſiſted between 
cue king of Pruſſia and the young prince of Orange, touching the ſucceſſion ta 
the eſtates poſſeſſed by king William III. as head of the houſe of Orange, was 
at laſt accommodated by a formal treaty ſigned at Berlin and Dieren. The 
Dutch were greatly a armed about this time with an apprehenſion of being over- 
2 | 


whelmed 
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whelmed by an inundation, oceaſioned by worms, which were ſaid to have con- 
ſumed the piles and timber - work that ſupported, their dykes. Tbey prayed and © © 
0 not know 
how to avert in any other manner. At length, they were delivered from their 
fears by a hard froſt, which effectually deſtroyed thoſe dangerous animals. 


faſted with uncommon ⁊eal, in terror of this calamity, which they 


About this time, Mr. Dieden, plenipotentiary from the elector of Hanover, re- 


ceived, in the name of his maſter, the inveſtiture of Bremen and Verden from 


the hands of the emperor 590 tn ity one beds , £56 Hh 

§ III. The hiſtory of England at this period cannot be very intereſting, as it 
chiefly conſiſts in an annual revolution of debates in parliament. Debates, in 
which the ſame arguments perpetually. recur on the ſame ſubjects. When the 
ſeſſion was opened on the ſixteenth day of January, the king declared, that the 


ſituation of affairs both at home and abroad rendered it unneceſſary for him to 


lay before the two houſes any other reaſons for calling them together, but the or- 
dinary diſpatch of the public buſineſs, and his deſire of receiving their advice in 
ſuch affairs as ſhould require the care and conſideration of parliament. The 
motion made in the houſe of commons for an addreſs of thanks, implied, that 
they ſhould expreſs their ſatisfaction at the preſent ſituation of affairs both at home 


and abroad. The motion was carried, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of thoſe 
who obſerved, that the nation had very little reaſon to be pleaſed with the pte> 


ſent poſture of affairs: that the French were employed in fortifying and reſtoring 
the harbour of Dunkirk, contrary to the faith of the moſt ſolemn treaties : that 
the Britiſh merchants had received no redreſs. for the depredations committed 


by the Spaniards: that the commerce of England daily decreaſed : that no ſort 


of trade throve but the traffic of Change alley, where the moſt abominable 
frauds were practiſed: and, that every ſeſſion of parliament opened a new ſcene 
of villany and impoſitioůn. DE. 4 Hy vor tt, 
$ IV. The penſion · bill was once more revived, and loſt again in the houſe of 
peers: All the reaſons formerly advanced againſt a ſtanding army were now 
repeated; and a reduction of the number inſiſted upon with ſuch warmth, that 
the miniſterial party were obliged to have recourſe to the old phantom of the 
pretender Sir Archer Croft ſaid, a continuation of the ſame number of forces 
was the more neceſſary, becauſe, to his knowledge, popery was increaſing very 
faſt in the country; for, in one pariſh which he knew, there were ſeven —_—_ 
prieſts: and; that the danger from the pretender was the more to be feared. 
becauſe they did not know but he was then breeding his ſon a proteſtant. Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole obſerved, that a reduction of the army was the chief thing wiſhed: 
for, and deſited by all the Jacobites in the kingdom: that no reduction had ever 


been made but what. gave freſn hopes to that party, and encouraged them to 


raiſe tumults againſt the government; and, he did not doubt, but that if they 
ſhould reſolve to reduce any part of the army, there would be poſt-horſes em- 
ployed that very night to carry the good news beyond ſea to the pretender. 
His brother Horatio added, that the number of troops then propoſed was abſo- 
jutely neceſſary to ſupport his majeſty's government, and would be neceffary as 
long as the nation enjoyed the happineſs of having the preſent illuſtrious family 


on the throne: The futility, the ſelf-contradiftion, and the ridiculous abſurdit x 


of theſe ſuggeſtions, were properly expoſed , , nevertheleſs, the army was voted 


without any reduction. Sir Wilfred Lawſon having made a motion for an ad- 


dre ſs 
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dreſs to the king, to know what ſatisfaction had been made by Spain for the 
edations committed on the Britiſh merchants; it was after a violent debate 
approved, and the addreſs preſented. The king, in anſwer to this remonſtrance, 
gave them to underſtand, that the meeting of the commiſſaries of che two 
crawns had been ſo long delayed by unforeſeen accidents, that the conferences 
were not opened till the latter end of the preceding February; and, that as the 
courts of London and Madrid had agreed, that the term of three years ſtipulated 
for finiſhing the commiſſion, ſhould be computed from their firſt meeting, a 
perfect account of their proceedings could not as yet be layed before the houſe 
of commons. A bill had been long depending for granting encouragement to 
the ſugar colonies in the Weſt- Indies; but, as it was founded upon a prohibition. 
that would have put a ſtop to all commerce between the French iſlands and the 
Britiſh ſettlements in North America, it met with a very warm oppoſition from 
thoſe ko had the proſperity of thoſe northern colonies at heart. But the bill 
1 and ſupported by the court intereſt, ſurmounted all objections; 
and afterwards paſſed into a law. While the commons deliberated upon the 
ſupply; Sir Robert Walpole moved, that five hundred thouſand pounds ſhould. 
be iſſued out of the ſinking fund for the ſervice of the enſuing; year. Sir Wil- 
liam Wyndham, Mr. Pulteney, and Sir John Barnard, expatiated upon the 
iniquity of pillaging a ſacred depoſit, ſolemnly appropriated to the diſcharge of 
the national debt; and they might have demonſtrated the egregious folly of a 
meaſure, by which the public, for a little temporary eaſe, loſt the advantage of 
the accumulating intereſt which would have ariſen from the ſinking fund if 
properly. managed and reſerved. All objections vaniſhed before the powers of 
iniſterial influence, which nothing now could check but the immediate dan- 
of popular commotion. Such hazardous interpoſition actually defeated a 


ſcheme which had been adopted by the miniſter ; and even before its appearance 


alarmed all the trading part of the nation. e 111 
SV. The houſe having reſolved itſelf into a committee, to deliberate upon 
the moſt proper methods for tlie better ſecurity and improvement of the duties 
and revenues charged upon tobacco and wines, all the papers relating to theſe 
duties were ſubmitted to the peruſal of the members; the commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms and exciſe were ordered to attend the houſe, the avenues of which were 
crowded with multitudes of people; and the members in the oppoſition waited 
impatiently for a propoſal, in which they thought the liberties of their country 
ſo deeply intereſted. In a word, there had been a call of the houſe on the pre- 
ceding day. The ſeſſion was frequent and full; and both ſides appeared ready 
and eager for the conteſt, when Sir Robert Walpole broached his deſign. He 
took notice of the arts which had been uſed to prejudice the people againſt his 
plan before it was known. He affirmed, that the clamours occaſioned, by theſe 
prejudices had originally riſen from ſmugglers and fraudulent dealers, who had 
enriched themſelves by cheating the public; and, that theſe had been ſtrenu- 
ouſly aſſiſted and ſupported by another ſet of men, fond of every opportunity to 
ſtir up the people of Great-Britain to mutiny and ſedition. He expatiated 
on the frauds that were committed in that branch of the revenue ariſing from 
che duties on tobacco; upon the hardſhips to which the American plant- 
ers were ſubjected by the heavy duties payable on importation, as well as 
by the ill uſage they had met with from their factors and correſpondents in 


England, 
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England, who, from being their ſervants, were now become their maſters 


upon the injury done to the fair trader; and the loſs ſuſtained by the public 


wich reſpect to the revenue. He aſſerted, that the ſcheme he was about to pro- 


poſe would remove all theſe inconveniencies, prevent numberleſs frauds} perju- 
ries, and falſe entries, and add two or three hundred thouſand pounds per 


annum to the public revenue. He entered into a long detail of frauds practiſed 
by che knaviſh dealer in thoſe commodities: he recited the ſeveral acts of par- 
liament that related to the duties on wine and tobacco. He declared he had 


no intention to promote a general exciſe: he endeavoured to obviate ſome ob- 
jections that might be made to his plan, the nature of which he at length ex- 
plained. He propoſed to join the laws of exciſe to thoſe of the cuſtoms: chat 


the farther ſubſidy of three farthings per pound charged upon imported to- 
.bacco, ſhould be ſtill levied at the cuſtoms houſe, and payable” to'his'majelty's 


civil-liſt, -as' heretofore: that then the tobacco ſhould be lodged in warehouſes, 


to be appointed for that purpoſe by the commiſſioner of the exciſe: that the 
keeper of each warchoule, appointed likewiſe by the commiſſioners; ſhould have 
one. lock and key, and the merchant-1mporter have another: and, that the to- 
bacco ſhould be thus ſecured until the merchant ſhould find vent for it, either 


by exportation or home conſumption: that the part deſigned for exportation 
ſnould be weighed at the cuſtom-houſe, diſcharged of the three farthings per 
pound which had been payed at its firſt importation; and then exported - 
out further trouble: that the portion deſtined for home: conſumption ſhould, in 


preſence of the warehouſe · keeper, be delivered to the purchaſer, upon his paying 


the inland duty of fourpence per pound weight to the proper otficer appointed 
to receive it; by which means the merchant would be eaſed of the indonveni- 


ence of paying the duty upon importation, or of granting bonds and finding 


ſureties for the payment, before he had found a market for the commodity”: | 


that all penalties and forfeitures, ſo far as they formerly belonged to the crown, 
ſhould for the future be applied to the uſe of the public: that appeals in this, as 


well as in all other caſes relating to the exciſe, ſnould be heard and determined 
by two or three of the judges to be named by his majeſty, and in the country, 


4 


by the judge of aſſize upon the next circuit, ho ſhould” hear and determine 


* 


2s in courts of law or equity. 


ing 


on both ſides of the queſtion. Sir Robert Walpole was anſwered by Mr. Perry, 


member for the city of London. Sir Paul Methuen joined in the oppoſition. 


Sir John Barnard, another repreſentative of London, diſtinguiſned himſelf in 
the ſame cauſe. He was ſupported by Mr. Pulteney, Sir William Wyndham, 


and other patriots. The ſcheme was eſpouſed by Sir Philip Yorke, appointed 


lord chief. juſtice of the king's: bench, and ennobied in the courſe of the enſuing 
year. Sir Joſeph Jekył approved of the project, which was likewiſe ſtrenuouſly 


defended by lord Hervey, Sir Thomas Robinſon, Sir William Yonge, Mr.“ 


Pelham, and Mr. Winnington, which laſt excelled all his cotemporaries of the 


miniſtry in talents and addreſs. Thoſe who argued againſt the 1cheme, accuſed 
1. | the 


ſuch appeals in the moſt ſummary manner, without the formality” of proceed- 


$ VI. Such was the ſubſtance of the famous exciſe- ſcheme, in favour of 
which Sir Robert Walpole moved, that the duties and ſubſidies on tobacco, 
ſhould from and after the twenty- fourth day of June ceaſe and determine 
The debate which enſued was managed and maintained by all the able ſpeakers 


| 
: 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
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the miniſter of having miſrepreſented the frauds, and made falſe calculations. 


With reſpe& to the ſuppoſed hardſhips under which the planters were ſaid to 
labour, they affirmed, that no planter had ever dreamed of complaining, until 


inſtigated, by letters and applications from London : that this ſcheme, far from 


relieving the planters, would expoſe the factors to ſuch grievous oppreſſion, 


chat they would not be able to continue the trade, conſequently the planters 


would be intirely ruined ; and after all, it would not prevent thoſe frauds againſt 
which it was ſaid tobe provided: that from the examination of the commiſſioners 
of the cuſtoms, it appeared that thoſe frauds did not exceed forty thouſand 
pounds per annum, and might in a great meaſure be aboliſhed by a due execu- 
tion of the laws in being; conſequently this ſcheme was unneceſſary, would be 
ineffectual in augmenting the revenue, deftructive to trade, and dangerous to 
the liberties of the ſubject, as it tended to promote a general exciſe, which was 
in all countries conſidered as a grievous oppreſſion, They ſuggeſted, that it 


would produce an additional ſwarm of exciſe-officers and warehouſe - keepers, 


inted and payed by the treaſury, ſo as to multiply the dependents on the 
—— —— hg it il farther to —— the —— of elections: that the 
traders would become flaves to exciſe - men and warehouſe-keepers, as they 
would be debarred all acceſs to their commodities, except at certain hours, when 
attended by thoſe officers: that the merchant, for every quantity of tobacco he 
could ſell, would be obliged to make a journey, or ſend a meſſenger to the 


office for a permit, which could not be obtained without trouble, expence, and 


An. Ch. 1733. 


delay: and, that ſhould a law be enacted in conſequence of this motion, it would 
in all probability be ſome time or other uſed as a precedent for introducing 
exciſe laws into every branch of the revenue; in which caſe the liberty of 


Great- Britain would be no more. In the courſe of this debate, Sir Robert 


Walpole took notice of the multitudes which had beſet all the approaches to 
the houſe. He ſaid, it would be an eaſy taſk for a deſigning ſeditious perſon 
to raiſe a tumult and diſorder among them: that gentlemen might give them 
what name they ſhould think fit, and affirm they were come as humble ſuppli- 
ants z but, he knew whom the law called ſturdy beggars : and thoſe who brought 
them to that place, could not be certain but that they might behave in the 
ſame manner. This inſinuation was reſented by Sir John Barnard, who ob- 
ſerved, that merchants of character had a right to come down to the court of 
requeſts, and lobby of the houſe of commons, in order to ſollicit their friends 
and acquaintance againſt any ſcheme or project which they might think preju- 
dicial to their commerce : that when he came into the houſe, he ſaw none bur 
ſuch as deſerved the appellation of ſturdy. beggars as little as the honourable 
gentleman himſelf, or any gentleman whatever. After a warm diſpute the mo- 
tion was carried by a majority of ſixty-one voices. Several reſolutions were 


founded on the propoſal ; and to theſe the houſe agreed, though not without 


another violent conteſt. The reſolutions produced a bill, againſt which peti- 
tions were preferred by the lord-mayor, aldermen, and common-council of Lon- 
don, the cities of Coventry and Nottingham, A motion was made that counſel 
ſhould be heard for the city of London; but it was rejected by the majority, 
and the petitions were ordered to lie upon the table. Had the miniſter en- 
countered no oppoſition but that which appeared- within doors, his project would 
have certainly been carried into execution; but the whole nation was deen and 

clamoured 


— 
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clamoured loudly againſt the exeife- bill. The populate ſtill crow dect hDννů 


m2 


Weſtminſter-hall; blocking up all the avenues to the houſe of commons. They | 


even inſulted the perſons of thoſè members who had voted for the miniſtry on 


this occaſion; and Sir Robert Walpole began to be in fear of his life. He 


therefore thought proper to drop the deſign, by moving, that the ſecond reading 
of the bill might be poſtponed till the twelfth day of June. Then complaint 


being made of the inſolenoe of the populace, WhO had raltreated ſeveral men- 


bers, divers reſolutions were taken againſt thoſe tumultuous crowds' and their 
abettors; and theſe reſolves were communicated to the lord- mayor of London, 

the ſheriff of Middleſex, and the high - bailiff of Weſtminſter. Some individuals 
were apprehended in the court of requeſts; as having fomented the diſturbances; 
but they were ſoon releaſed. The miſcarriage of the bill was celebrated with 
public rejdicings in London and Weſtminſter; and the miniſter was burned 


1 


in! effigit by the pbpulace. After the miſcarriage of che exciſe-ſcheme,” the 
houſe unanimouſly reſolved to inquire into the frauds and abuſes in the cuſtoms; 
and a committee of twenty-one perſons was choſen by ballot for this purpoſe. 


a 8 VII. The ſubſequent debates of this ſeſſion were occaſioned by à bill to 


prevent the infamous practice of ſtockjobbing, which with great difficulty 


«> f 
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117 
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made its way to the houſe of lords, who made ſome amendments, in conſe- 
quence of Which it was layed aſide; and, by another bill eſtabliſhing a lot- 


tery, to raiſe; five hundred thouſand pounds for the relief of thoſe Who had 


ſuffered by the charitable corporation. After having undergone ſome altera- 
tions, it paſſed through both · houſes, and obtained the royal aſſent. IT he king, 
by a meſſage to parliament, had ſignified his intention to naive che Perf. 


10 


royal in marriage to the prince of Orange, promiſing himſelf their concurrence 


.and aſſiſtance; that he might be enabled to beſtow ſueh a portion with his eldeſt 
daughter, as ſhould be ſuitable to the occaſion. The commons immediately 
reſolved, that out of the monies ariſing from the ſale of lands in the iſland of 


St. Chriſtopher's, his majeſty ſhould be empowered to apply fourſcore thou- 
ſand pounds as a marriage-dower for his daughter; and a clauſe for this pur- 
poſe was inſerted in the bill, for enabling his majeſty to apply five hundred 


thouſand pounds out of the ſinking-fund for the ſervice of t 
VIII. The oppoſition in the houſe of lords was ſtill more animated, though 


current year. 


ineffectual. The debates chieffſy turned upon the penſion- bill, and the num- 
ber of land- forces, on a motion made by lord Bathurſt, for an account of the 
produce of the forfeited eſtates, Which had belonged to the directors of the 


South-ſea company. The truſtees for theſe eſtates had charged themſelves 


with a great ſum of money; and the lords in the oppoſition thought they had 


. right to know how it had been diſpoſed. The miniſtry had reaſons toſtifle | 


this inquiry; and therefore oppoſed it with all their vigour. Nevertheleſs, 
the motion was carried, after a warm diſpute, and the directors of the South- 
ſea company were ordered to lay the account before the houſe. From this it 


appeared, that the large ſums of money arifing' from the forfeited eſtates; had 
been diſtributed among the proprietors by way of dividend, even before re- 


courſe was had to parliament for directions in what manner that produce ſnhould 


be applied: lord Bathurſt therefore moved for a reſolution of the houſe, that 
the diſpoſal of this money by way of dividend, without any order or direction 


of a general court for that purpoſe, was a violation of the act of parliament 
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made for the diſpoſal thereof, and a manifeſt injuſtice done to the proprietors 
of that ſtock. The duke of Newcaſtle, in order to gain time, moved, that 
as the account was confuſed and almoſt unintelligible, the preſent directors of 
the company might be ordered to lay before the houſe a further and 
more diſtinct account of the manner in which the money had been diſpoſed. 
A violent conteſt enſued, in the courſe of which the houſe divided, and of fifty- 
ſeven peers who voted for the delay, forty-ſix were ſuch as enjoyed pre- 
ferment in the church, commiſſions in the army, or civil employments under 
the government. At length lord Bathurſt waved his motion for that time : 
then the houſe ordered, that the preſent and former directors of the South-ſea 
company, together with the late inſpectors of their accounts, ſhould attend 
and be examined. They were accordingly interrogated, and gave ſo little ſa- 
tisfaction, that lord Bathurſt moved for a committee of inquiry; but the 
queſtion being put, was carried in the negative: yet a very ſtrong proteſt was 
entered by the lords in the oppoſition. The next ſubject of altercation was 
the bill for miſapplying part of the produce of the ſinking- fund. It was at- 
tacked with all the force of argument, wit, and declamation, by the earl of 
Strafford, the lords Bathurſt and Carteret, and the earl of Cheſterfield, who. 
had by this time reſigned his ſtaff of lord-ſteward of the houſhold, and re- 
nounced all connection with the miniſtry. Lord Bathurſt moved for a reſo- 
Jution, importing, that, in the opinion of the houſe, the ſinking-fund ought for 
the future to be applied, in time of peace and public tranquillity, to the redemp - 
tion of thoſe taxes which were molt prejudicial to the trade, moſt burthenſome 
on the manufacture, and molt oppreſſive on the poor of the nation. This mo- 
tion was over-ruled, and the bill adopted by the majority. On the eleventh 
day of June, the king gave the royal aſlent to the biils that were prepared, 
and cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he took notice of the wicked 
endeavours that had been lately uſed to inflame the minds of the people, by the 
moſt unjuſt miſrepreſentations. | \ N 
$ IX. Europe was now reinvolved in freſh troubles, by a vacancy on the 
throne of Poland. Auguſtus died at Warſaw in the end of January, and the 
neighbouring powers were immediately in commotion. The elector of Saxony 
ſon to the late king, and Staniſlaus whoſe daughter was married to the French 
monarch, declared themſelves candidates for the Poliſh throne. . The emperor, 
the czarina, and the king of Pruſſia, eſpouſed the intereſts of the Saxon ; the 
king of France ſupported the pretenſions of his father-in-law. The foreign 
miniſters at Warſaw forthwith began to form intrigues among the electors; 
and the marquis de Monti, ambaſſador from France, exerted himſelf ſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully, that he ſoon gained over the primate, and a majority of the catholic 
dietines, to the intereſts of Staniſlaus ; while the Imperial and Ruſſian troops 
hovered on the frontiers of Poland. The French king no ſooner underſtood 
that a body of the emperor's forces was encamped in Sileſia, than he ordered 
the duke of Berwick to aſſemble an army on the Rhine, and rake meaſures 
for entering Germany, in caſe the Imperialiſts ſhould march into, Poland. 
A French fleet ſer ſail for Dantzick, while Staniſlaus travelled through Ger- 
many in diſguiſe to Poland, and concealed himſelf in the houſe of the French 
ambaſſador at Warſaw. As the day of election approached, the Imperial, 
Ruſſian, and Pruſſian miniſters, delivered in their ſeveral declarations, by way 
2 oft 
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of proteſt againſt the contingent election of Staniſlaus, as a perſon proſcribed, 
diſqualified, depending upon a foreign power, and connected with the Turks 
and other infidels. The Ruſſian general Laſci entered Poland at the head of 
fifty thouſand men: the diet of the election was opened with the uſual cere- 
mony on the twenty-fifth day of Auguſt : prince Vieſazowiſki chief of the 
Saxon intereſt, retired to the other fide of the Viſtula, with three thouſand 
men, including ſome of the nobility who adhered to that party. Neverthe- 
leſs, the primate proceeded to the election: Staniſlaus was unanimouſly choſen 
king; and appeared in the electoral field, where he was received with loud 
acclamation. The oppoſite party ſoon increaſed to ten thouſand men; pro- 
teſted againſt the election, and joined the Ruſſian army, which advanced by 
ſpeedy marches. King Staniſlaus finding himſelf unable to cope with ſuch ad- 
verſaries, retired with the primate and French ambaſſador to Dantzick, leav- 
ing the palatine of Kiow at Warſaw. This general attacked the Saxon palace, 
which was ſurrendered upon terms: then the ſoldiers and inhabitants plundered 
the houſes belonging to the grandees who had declared for * * as well 
as the hotel of the Ruſſian miniſter. In the mean time, the Poles who had 
joined the Muſcovites, finding it impracticable to paſs the Viſtula before the 
expiration of the time fixed for the ſeſſion of the diet, erected a kolo at Gro- 
cow, where the elector of Saxony was choſen and proclaimed by the biſhop of 
Cracow, king of Poland, under the name of Auguſtus III. on the ſixth day of 
October. They afterwards paſſed the river, and the palatine of Kiow re- 
tiring towards Cracow, they took poſſeſſion of Warſaw, where in their turn 

they plundered the palaces and houſes belonging to the oppoſite party. 
$ X. During theſe tranſactions, the French King concluded a treaty with 
Spain and Sardinia, by which theſe powers-agreed to declare war againſt the 
emperor. Manifeſtos were publiſhed reciprocally by all the contracting powers. 
The duke of Berwick paſſed the Rhine in October, and undertook the ſiege 
of fort Kehl, which in a ſew days was ſurrendered on capitulation : then he 
repaſſed the river, and returned to Verſailles. The king of Sardinia having 
declared war againſt the emperor, joined a body of French forces commanded 
by marechal de Villars, and drove the Imperialiſts out of the Milanefe. His 
Imperial majeſty dreading the effects of ſuch a powerful confederacy againſt 
him, offered to compromiſe all differences with the crown of Spain, under the 
mediation of the king of Great-Britain ; and Mr. Keene, the Britiſh miniſter at 
Madrid, propoſed an accommodation. Philip expreſſed his acknowledgments 
to the king of England, declaring, however, that the emperor's advances 
were too late; and that his own reſolutions were already taken. Nevertheleſs, 
he ſent orders to the count de Montijo, his ambaſſador at London, to commu- 
nicate to his Britannic majeſty the motives which had induced him to take theſe 
reſolutions, In the mean time, he detached a powerful armament to Italy, where 
they inveſted the Imperial fortreſs of Aula, the garriſon of which was obliged 
to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war. The republic of Venice declared ſhe 
would take no ſhare in the diſputes of Italy : the ſtates-general ſigned a neutrality 
with the French king, for the Auſtrian Netherlands, without conſulting the 
emperor or the king of Great-Britain ; and the Engliſh councils ſeemed to be 
altogether pacific. | 
- 4 B 2 , $ XI. 
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I XI. In November, the prince of Orange arrived at Greenwich, in order 
to eſpouſe the princeſs-royal : but the marriage was poſtponed upon account 
of his being Arb. ill; and he repaired to Bath in Somerſetſhire, to drink the 
waters for the recovery of his ſtrength. Henrietta the young dutcheſs of 
Marlborough dying about this time, the title devolved to his ſiſter's ſon the 
earl of Sunderland. Lord King reſigning the office of chancellor, it was con- 
ferred upon Mr. Talbot ſollitor- general, together with the title of a baron; 
a promotion that reflected honour upon thoſe by whom it was adviſed. He 

oſſeſſed the ſpirit of a Roman ſenator, the elegance of an Atticus, and the 
integrity of a Cato. At the meeting of the parliament in January, the king told 
them, in his ſpeech, that though he was no way engaged in the war which had 
begun to rage in Europe, except by the good offices he had employed among 


the contending powers, he could not fit regardleſs of the preſent events, or be 


unconcerned for the conſequences of a war undertaken and ſupported by ſuch 
a powerful alliance. He ſaid he had thought proper to take time to examine 
the facts alledged on both ſides, and to wait the reſult of the councils of thoſe 
powers that were more immediately intereſted in the conſequences of the rup- 
ture. He declared he would concert with his allies, more particularly wich 
the ſtates general of the United Provinces, ſuch meaſures as ſhould be thought 
moſt adviſeable for their common ſafety, and for reſtoring the peace of Europe. 
In the mean time, he expreſſed his hope that they would make ſuch proviſion 
as ſhould ſecure his kingdom, rights, and poſſeſſions, from all dangers and 
inſults, and maintain the reſpect due to the Britiſh nation. He faid, that 
whatever part it might in the end be moſt reaſonable for him to act, it would 
in all views be neceſſary, when all Europe was preparing for arms, to put his 
kingdoms in a poſture of defence. The motion for an addreſs of thanks pro- 
duced, as uſual, a debate in both houſes, which, it muſt be owned, appears to 
have proceeded from a ſpirit of cavilling, rather than from any reaſonable 
cauſe of objection. | / | 

$ XII. The houſe of commons reſolved to addreſs his majeſty for a copy 
of the treaty of Vienna. Sir John Ruſhout moved for another, deſiring that 
the letters and inſtructions relating to the execution of the treaty of Seville 
ſhould be ſubmitted to the inſpection of the commons; but, after a hard 
ſtruggle, it was over-ruled. The next motion was made by Mr. Sandys, a 
gentleman who had for ſome time appeared ſtrenuous in the oppoſition, and 
wrangled with great perſeverance. He propoſed, that the houſe ſhould examine 
the inſtructions which had been given to the Britiſh miniſter in Poland, ſome 
years before the death of king Auguſtus, that they might be the better able 
to judge of the cauſes which produced this new rupture among the powers of 
Europe. The motion being oppoſed by all the court-members, a conteſt en- 
ſued, in the courſe of which Mr. Pulteney compared the miniftry to an em- 
peric, and the conſtitution of England to his patient. This pretender in phyſic 
(faid he) being conſulted, tells the diſtempered perſon, there were but two or three 
ways of treating his diſeaſe; and he was afraid that none of them would ſuc- 
ceed. A vomit might throw him into convulſions that would occaſion im - 
mediate death ; a purge might bring on a diarrhoea that would carry him off 
in a ſhort time; and he had been already bled ſo much, and ſo often, that — 
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could bear it no longer. The unfortunate patient ſhocked at this declaration, 
replies, “ Sir, you have always pretended to be a regular doctor, but I now 
find you are an arrant quack. I had an excellent conſtitution when I firſt 
fell into your hands, but you have quite deſtroyed it; and now I find I 
have no other chance for ſaving my life, but by calling for the help of 
« ſome regular phyſician.” In the debate, the members on both ſides ſeemed 
to wander trom the queſtion, and indulge themſelves with ludicrous perſonali- 
ties. Mr. H. Walpole took occaſion to ſay, that the oppoſition treated the 
miniſtry as he himſelf was treated by ſome of his acquaintance, with reſpect to 


his dreſs. * If I am in plain cloaths (ſaid he) then they call me a ſlovenly 


dirty feHow; and if by chance I wear a laced ſuit, they cry, What, ſhall 
* ſuch an aukward fellow wear fine cloaths ?** He continued to ſport in this 
Kind of idle buffoonery. He compared the preſent adminiſtration to a ſhip at 
ſea. As long as the wind was fair, and proper for carrying us to our deſigned 
port, the word was Steady! ſteady ;” but when the wind began to ſhift and 
change, the word was neceſſarily altered to“ Thus, thus, and no near.” 
The motion was overpowered by the majority; and this was the fate of ſe- 
veral other propoſals made by the members in the oppoſition. Sir John Bar- 
nard preſented a petition from the druggiſts, and other dealers in tea, com- 
plaining of the inſults and oppreſſion to which they were ſubjected by the exciſe 
laws, and imploring relief. Sir John and Mr. Perry, another of the city- 
members, explained the grievous hardſhips which thoſe traders ſuſtained, and 
moved that the petition might be referred to the conſideration of the whole 
houſe. They were oppoſed by Mr. Winnington, Sir W. Yonge, and other 
partiſans of the miniſtry ; and theſe ſkirmiſhes brought on a general engage- 
ment of the two parties, in which every weapon of ſatire, argument, reaſon, 
and truth, was weilded againſt that odious, arbitrary, and oppreſſive method 
of collecting the public revenue. Nevertheleſs, the motion in favour of the 
ſufferers was rejected. | 

$ XIII. When the commons deliberated upon the ſupply, Mr. Andrews, 
deputy-paymaſter of the army, moved for an addition of eighteen hundred men 
to the number of land-forces which had been continued ſince the preceding 
year. The members in the oppoſition diſputed this ſmall augmentation with 
too much heat and eagerneſs. It muſt be acknowledged, they were by this 
time irritated into ſuch perſonal animoſity againſt the miniſter, that they re- 
ſolved to oppoſe all his meaſures, whether they might or might not be ne- 
ceſſary for the ſafety and advantage of the kingdom. Nor indeed were they 
altogether blameable for acting on this maxim, if their ſole aim was to re- 
move from the confidence and counſels of their ſovereign, a man whoſe con- 
duct they thought prejudicial to the intereſt and liberties of their country. They 
could not, however, prevent the augmentation propoſed : but they reſolved, if 
they could not wholly ſtop the career of the miniſtry, to throw in ſuch a 
number of rubs as ſhould at leaſt retard their progreſs. The duke of Bolton 
and lord Cobham had been deprived of the regiments they commanded, be- 
cauſe they refuſed to concur in every project of the adminiſtration. It was in 
conſequence of their diſmiſſion that lord Morpeth moved for a bill to prevent 
any commiſſion · officer, not above the rank of a colonel, from being removed, 


unleſs by a court-martial, or by addreſs of either houſe of parliament, Such 
| : an 
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an attack on the prerogative might have ſucceeded in the latter part of the reign 
of the firſt Charles; but at this juncture could not fail to miſcarry: yet it was 
ſuſtained with great vigour and addreſs. When the propoſal was ſet afide by 
the majority, Mr. Sandys moved for an addreſs to the king, deſiring to know 
who adviſed his majeſty to remove the duke of Bolton and lord Cobham from 
their reſpective regiments. He was ſeconded by Mr. Pulteney and Sir William 
Wyndham: but the miniſtry foreſeeing another tedious diſpute, called for the 
queſtion, and the motion was carried in the negative. The next ſource of 
contention was a bill for ſecuring the freedom of parliament, by limiting the 
number of officers in the houſe of commons. It was read a firſt and ſecond 
time; but, when a motion was made for its being committed, it met with a 
powerful oppoſition, and produced a warm debate that iſſued in a queſtion 
which, like the former, paſſed in the negative. A clergyman having inſinuated 
in converſation, that Sir William Milner, baronet, member for York, received 
a penſion from the miniſtry, the houſe took cognizance of this report: the 
clergyman acknowledged at the bar that he might have dropped ſuch a hint 
from hearſay. The accuſed member proteſted, upon his honour, that he 
never did, or ever would receive, place, penſion, gratuity, or reward, from 
the court, either directly or indirectly, for voting in parliament, or upon any 
other account whatever. The accuſation was voted falſe and ſcandalous, and the 
accuſer taken into cuſtody ; but in a few days he was diſcharged upon his 
humble petition, and begging pardon of the member whom he had calumni- 
ated. The duty upon ſalt was prolonged for eight years; and a bill paſſed 
againſt ſtock-jobbing. EE EE | | 
S XIV. But the ſubject which of all others employed the eloquence and 
abilities on both ſides to the moſt vigorous exertion, was a motion made by 
Mr. Bromley, who propoſed that a bill ſhould be brought in for repealing 
the ſeptennial act, and for the more frequent meeting and calling of parlia- 
ments. The arguments for and againſt ſeptennial parliaments have already 
been ſtated. The miniſtry now inſiſted upon the increaſe of papiſts and ja- 
cobites, which rendered it dangerous to weaken the hands of the government : 
they challenged the oppoſition to produce one inſtance in which the leaſt in- 
croachment had been made on the liberties of the people, ſince the ſeptennial 
act rook place ; and they defied the moſt ingenious malice to prove that his 
preſent majeſty had ever endeavoured to extend any branch of the prerogative 
beyond its legal bounds. Sir John Hynde Cotton affirmed, that in many 
parts of England the papiſts had already begun to uſe all their influence in 
* favour of thoſe candidates who were recommended by the miniſters as mem- 
bers in the enſuing parliament. With reſpect to his majeſty's conduct, he ſaid 
he would not anſwer one word: but as to the grievances introduced ſince the 
law was enacted for ſeptennial parliaments, he thought himſelf more at liberty to 
declare his ſentiments. He aſſerted, that the ſeptennial law itſelf was an en- 
croachment on the rights of the people : a law paſſed by a parliament that 
made itſelf ſeptennial. He obſerved, that the laws of treaſon with regard to 
trials were altered ſince that period: that in former times a man was tried by 
a jury of his neighbours, within the county where the crimes alledged againſt 
him were ſaid to be committed; but by an act of a ſeptennial parliament he 
might be removed and tried in any place where the crown, or rather gr rg 
niſtry, 
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niſt ry, could find a jury proper for their purpoſe ; where the priſoner could 
not bring-any witneſs in his juſtification, without an expence which perhaps 
his circumſtances would. not bear. He aſked if the riot act was not an in- 
croachment on the rights of the people ? An act by which a little dirty juſtice 
of the peace, the meaneſt and vileſt too] a miniſter can uſe, who perhaps ſub- 
ſiſts by his being in the commiſſion, and may be deprived of that ſubſiſtence 
at the pleaſure of his patron, had it in his power to put twenty or thirty of 
the beſt ſubjects in England to immediate death, without any trial or form 
but that of reading a proclamation. ** Was not the fatal South-ſea ſcheme 
<« (faid he) eſtabliſhed by the act of a ſeptennial parliament ? And can any 
« man aſk, whether that law was attended with any inconvenience ? To the 
„ glorious catalogue I might have added the late exciſe- bill, if it had paſſed 
into a law; but, thank heaven, the ſeptennial parliament was near expiring 
before that famous meaſure was introduced.“ 

$ XV. Sir William Wyndham concluded an excellent ſpeech, that ſpoke 
him the unrivalled orator, the uncorrupted Briton, and the unſhaken patriot, 
in words to this effecct. Let us ſuppoſe a man abandoned to all notions of 
virtue and honour, of no great family, and but a mean fortune, raiſed to 
ce be chief miniſter of ſtate, by the concurrence of many whimſical events 
c afraid, or unwilling to truſt any but creatures of his own making, loſt to all 
« ſenſe of ſhame and reputation; ignorant of his country's true intereſt, pur- 
<« ſuing no aim but that of aggrandizing himſelf and his favourites; in fo- 
<« reign affairs, truſting none but thoſe who from the nature of their education, 
cannot poſſibly be qualified for the ſervice of their country, or give weight 
and credit to their negotiations. Let us ſuppoſe the true intereſt of the na- 
<« tion, by ſuch means, neglected or miſunderſtood, her honour tarniſhed, her 
importance loſt, her trade inſulted, her merchants plundered, and her failors 


c murdered ; and all theſe circumſtances overlooked, left his adminiſtration 


« ſhould be endangered. Suppoſe him next poſſeſſed of immenſe wealth, the 
e plunder of the nation, with a parliament chiefly compoſed of members 
<« whoſe ſeats are purchaſed, and whoſe votes are bought at the expence of the 
ce public treaſure. In ſuch a parliament, ſuppoſe all attempts made to inquire 
ce into his conduct, or to relieve the nation from the diſtreſs which has been in- 
ce tailed upon it by his adminiſtration. Suppoſe him ſcreened by a corrupt 
& majority of his creatures, whom he retains in daily pay, or engages in his 
<« particular intereſt, by diſtributing among them thoſe poſts and places which 
ce ought never to be beſtowed upon any but for the good of the public. Let 
e him plume himſelf upon his ſcandalous victory, becauſe he has obtained a 
< parliament like a packed jury ready to acquit him at all adventures. Let 
<« us ſuppoſe him domineering with inſolence over all the men of antient fa- 


c milics, over all the men of ſenſe, figure, or fortune, in the nation: as he 


< has no virtue of his own, ridiculing it in others, and endeavouring to de- 
ce ſtroy or corrupt it in all. With ſuch a miniſter, and ſuch a parliament, let 
<« us ſuppoſe a caſe which I hope will never happen: a prince upon the throne 
bo e's; Las ignorant, and unacquainted with the inclinations and true in- 


< tereſt of his people, weak, capricious, tranſported with unbounded ambi- 
<« tion, and poſleſſed with inſatiable avarice. I hope ſuch a caſe will never oc- 


« cur; but, as it poſſibly may, could any greater curſe happen to a 28 
than 
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than ſuch a prince on the throne, adviſed, and ſolely adviſed, by ſuch a 
<& miniſter, and that miniſter ſupported by ſuch a parliament. - The nature of 
«mankind cannot be altered by human laws, the exiſtence. of ſuch a prince 
«© or ſuch a miniſter we cannot prevent by act of parliament z but the exiſtence 
of ſuch a parliament I think we may prevent; as it is much more likely to 
5 exiſt, and may do more miſchief while the ſeptennial law remains in force, 
<« than if it were repealed: therefore 1 am heartily, for its being repealed,” 
Notwithitanding the moſt warm, the molt nervous, the moſt, pathetic remon- 
ſtrances in favour of the motion, the queſtion. was put, and it was ſuppreſſed 
by meer dint of number. Hi LE: + ; | 
$ XVI. The triumph of the miniſtry was {till more complete in the ſucceſs 
of a meſſage delivered from the crown, in the latter end of the ſeſſion, when. 
a great many members of the other party had retired to their reſpective habi- 
tations in the country. Sir Robert Walpole delivered this commiſſion to the 
houſe, importing, that his majeſty might be enabled to augment his forces, 
if occaſion ſhould require ſuch an augmentation, between the diſſolution of 
this parliament and the election of another. Such an important point, that 
was laid to ſtrike at the foundation of our Iiberties, was not tamely yielded; 
but, on the contrary, conteſted with uncommon ardour. The motion for 
taking the meſſage into conſideration was carried in the affirmative; and an 
addreſs preſented to the king, ſignifying their compliance with his deſire. In 
conſequence of a ſubſequent meſſage, they prepared and paſſed a bill enabling 
his majeſty to ſettle an annuity of five thouſand pounds for life on the princeſs- 

royal, as a mark of his paternal favour and affection. Ex | 
XVII. The oppoſition in the houſe of peers kept pace with that in the 
houſe of commons, and was ſupported with equal abilities, under the auſpices 
of the lords Bathurſt and Carteret, the earls, of Cheſterland and Abingdon, 
The duke of Marlborough made a motion for a bill to, regulate the army, 
equivalent to that which had been rejected in the lower houſe ; and it met 
with the ſame fate, after a warm diſpute. Then the lord Carteret moved for 
an addreſs to the king, that he would be graciouſly pleaſed to acquaint the 
houſe who adviſed his majeſty to remove the duke of Bolton and the lord viſ- 
count Cobham from their reſpective regiments ;. and what crimes, were laid to 
their charge. This propoſal was likewiſe rejected, at the end of a debate in 
which the duke of Argyle obſerved, that two lords had been removed, but 
only one ſoldier had loſt his commiſſion. Such a great majority of the Scottiſh 
repreſentatives had always voted for the miniſtry ſince the acceſſion of the late 
king; and ſo many of theſe enjoyed places and preferments in the gift of the 
crown, that ſeveral attempts were made by the lords in the oppoſition, to pre- 
vent for the future the miniſterial influence from extending itſelf to the elections 
of North- Britain. Accordingly, two motions for this purpoſe were made by the 
earl of Marchmont, and dukeof Bedford; and ſuſtained by theearls of Cheſterfield, 
Winchelſea, and Stair, the lords Willoughby de Broke, Bathurſt, and Carteret. 
They were oppoſed by the dukes of Newcaſtle and Argyle, the earl of Cholmon- 
dely, earl Poulet, lord Hervey, now called up by writ to the houſe of peers, and 
lord Talbot. The queſtion being put in both, they were of courſe defeated ; 
and the earl of Stair was deprived of his regiment of dragoons, after having 
performed the moſt ſignal ſervices to the royal family, and r 
or- 
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fortune in ſupporting the intereſts and dignity of the crown, Strenuous 


proteſts were entered againſt the deciſion of the majority, concerning the king's 
meſſage demanding a power to augment his forces during the receſs of parlia- 
ment; as alſo againſt a bill for enabling his majeſty to apply the fum of one 
million two hundred thouſand pounds out of the Gnking-tund, for the ſervice 
of the current year. The buſineſs of the ſeſſion being diſpatched, the king 
repaired to the houſe of lords on the ſixteenth day of April, and having paſſed 
all the bills that were ready for the royal aſſent, took leave of this parliament, 
with the warmeſt acknowledgment of their zeal, duty, and affection. It was 
at firſt prorogued, then diſſolved, and another convoked by the ſame pro- 
clamation. On the fourteenth day of March, the nuptials of the prince of 
Orange and the princeſs royal were ſolemnized with great magnificence ; and 
this match was attended with addreſſes of congratulation to his majeſty from 
different parts of the kingdom. | 

$ XVIII. The powers at war upon the continent acted with ſurpriſing vi- 
gour. The Ruſſian and Saxon army inveſted the city of Dantzick, in hope 
of ſecuring the perſon of king Staniflaus. The town was ſtrong, the garriſon 
numerous; and animated by the examples of the French and Poles, made a 
very obſtinate defence. For ſome time they were ſupplied by ſea with recruits, 
arms, and, ammunition, On the eleventh day of May, a reinforcement of 
fifteen hundred men was landed from two French ſhips of war and ſome tran- 
ſports, under Fort Wechſelmunde, which was ſo much in want of proviſions, 
that they were not admitted : they therefore reimbarked, and failed back to 
Copenhagen. But afterwards a larger number were landed in the ſame place, 
and attacked the Ruſſian intrenchments, in order to force their way into the 
city. They were repulſed in this attempt, but retired in good order. At 
length the Ruſſian fleet arrived under the command of admiral Gordon; and 
now the ſiege was carried on with great fury. Fort Wechſelmunde was fur- 
rendered: the French troops capitulated, and were embarked in the Ruſſian 
ſhips, to be conveyed to ſome port in the Baltic. Staniſlaus eſcaped in the diſ- 
guiſe of a peaſant to Marienwarder in the Pruſſian territories; ' The city of 
Dantzick ſubmitted to the dominion of Auguſtus III. king of Poland, and 
was obliged to defray the expence of the war to the Ruſſian general count de 
Munich, who had aſſumed the command after the ſiege was begun. The 
Poliſh lords at Dantzick ſigned an act of ſubmiſſion to king Auguſtus, who, 
on the tenth day of July, arrived at the convent of Oliva. There a council 
was held in his preſence. The recuſant noblemen took the oath which he pro- 
poſed. Then a general amneſty was proclaimed ; and the king ſet out on his 
return to Dreſden. 

XIX. On the Rhine the French arms bore down all reſiſtance. The 
count de Belleiſle beſieged and took Traerbach. The duke of Berwick, at 
the head of ſixty thouſand men, inveſted Philipſburg, while prince Eugene 
was obliged to remain on the defenſive, in the ſtrong camp at Heilbron, wait- 
ing for the troops of the empire. On the twelfth day of June, the duke of 
Berwick, in viſiting the trenches, was killed by a cannon-ball, and the com- 
mand devolved upon the marquis d' Asfeldt, who carried on the operations of 
the ſiege with equal vigour and capacity. Prince Eugene being joined by the 
different reinforcements he expected, marched towards the French lines ; but 
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found them ſo ſtrong that he would not hazard an attack; and ſuch precau- 


tions taken, that with all his military talents he could not relieve the beſieged. 


5 At length general Watgenau the governor capitulated, after having made a 
noble defence, and obtained the moſt honourable conditions. Prince Eugene 


retired to Heidelberg; and the campaign ended about the beginning of Octo- 
ber. The Imperial arms were not more fucceſsfubin Italy. Ihe infant Don 
Carlos had received ſo many invitations from the Neapolitan nobility, that he 
reſolved to take poſſeſſion of that kingdom. He began his march in Fe- 


bruary, at the head of the Spaniſh forces; publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring 
he was ſent by his father to relieve the kingdom of Naples from the oppreſſion 


under which it groaned, and entered the capital amidſt the acclamations of 
the people; while the count de Viſcomti the German »iceroy, finding himſelf 
unable to cope with the invaders thought proper to retire, after having 
throw in ſuccours into Gaeta and Capua. When he arrived at Nocera, he 
began to aſſemble the militia, with intent to form a camp at Barletta. The 
count de Montemar marched with a body of forces againſt this general, and 
obtained over him a complete victory at Bitonto in Apuglia, on the twenty- 
fifth of May, when the Imperialiſts were entirely routed, and a great number 
of principal officers taken priſoners. Don Carlos being proclaimed and ac- 
knowledged king of Naples, created the count de Montemar duke of Bironto'; 
reduced Gaeta, and all other parts of the kingdom which were garriſoned 
with Imperial troops, and reſolved to ſubdue the iſland of Sicily. About 
twenty thouſand troops being deſtined for this expedition, were landed in the 
road of Solanto in Auguſt, under the command of the new duke of Bitonto, 
who being favoured by the natives, proceeded in his conqueſts with great ra. 
pidity. The people acknowledged Don Carlos as their ſovereign, and took 


arms in ſupport of his government; ſo that the Imperial troops were driven 


before them, and the Spaniards poſſeſſed the whole kingdom, except Meſſina, 


Syracuſe, and Trepani, when the infant determined to viſit the iſland in 


x XX. While Don Carlos was thus employed in the conqueſt of Naples 
and Sicily, the Imperialifts were hard preſſed in Lombardy by the united 
forces of France and Piedmont, commanded by the king of Sardinia and the 
old marechal duke de Villars. In the month of January they undertook the 
ſiege of Tortona, which they reduced; while the- troops of the emperor began 
to pour in great numbers into the Mantuan. In the beginning of May, count 
Merci, who commanded them, paſſed the Po in the face of the allies, not- 
withſtanding all the ſkill of Villars, obliged him to retreat from the banks of 
that river, and took the caſtle of Colorno. The old French general being 
taken ill, quitted the army and retired to Turin, where in a: little time he 
died; and the king of Sardinia repairing to the ſame place, the command of 
the allied forces 4 upon the marechal de Coigny. The confederates 
were poſted at Sanguina, and the Imperialiſts at Sorbola, when the count de 
Merci made a motion to San Proſpero, as if he intended either to attack the 
enemy, or take poſſeſſion of Parma. The marechal de Coigny forthwith 
made a diſpoſition for an engagement; and, on the twenty- ninth day of June, 
the Imperial general having paſſed the Parma, began the attack with great 
impetuoſity. He charged in perſon at the head of his troops, and pg” 
2 | oon 
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ſoon after the battle began. Nevertheleſs, the prince of Wirtemberg aſſuming 
the command, both armies fought with great obſtinacy, from eleven in the 
forenoon till four in the afternoon, hen the Imperialiſts retired towards Monte 
Cirugalo, leaving five thouſand men dead on the field of battle, and among 
theſe many officers of diſtinction. The loſs. of the allies was very conſider- 
able, and they reaped no ſolid fruits from their victorx. 
XXI. The Imperial forces retreated to Reggio, and from thence moved 
to the plains of Carpi, on the right of the Secchia, where they received ſome 
reinforcements; then general count Konigſegg arriving in the camp, took 
upon himſelf the command:of the army. His firſt ſtep was to take poſt at 
Quingentolo, by which motion he ſecured Mirandola, that was threatened 
with a ſiege. On the fifteenth of February, he forded the river Secchia, and 
ſurpriſed the quarters of marechal de Broglio, who eſcaped in his ſhirt with 
great difficulty. The French retired with ſuch precipitation, that they left all 
their baggage behind, and above two thouſand were taken priſoners; They 
poſted — under Guaſtalla, where, on the nineteenth day of the month, 
they were vigorouſly attacked by the Imperialiſts, and a general engagement 
enſued; Konigſegg made ſeveral deſperate efforts to break the French cavalry, 
upon which, however, he could make no imprefſion. The infantry on both 
ſides fought with uncommon ardour for ſix hours, and the field was covered 
with carnage. At length the Imperial general retreated to Lazara, after 
having loſt above five thouſand men, including the prince of Wirtemberg, 
the generals Valpareze and Colminero, with many other officers of diſtinction: 
nor was the damage ſuſtained by the French greatly inferior to that of the 
Germans, who repaſſed the Po and took poſt on the banks of the Oglio. The 
allies croſſed the ſame river, and the marquis de Maillebois was ſent with a de- 
tachment to attack Mirandola; but the Imperialiſts marching to the relief of 
the place, compelled him to abandon the enterprize: then he rejoined his 
army, which retired under the walls of Cremona, to wait for ſuccours from 
Don Carlos. So little reſpect did the French court pay to the Britiſh nation, 
at this juncture, that in the month of November an edift was publiſhed in 
Paris, commanding all the Britiſn ſubjects in France, who were not actually 
in employment, from the age of eighteen to fifty, to quit the kingdom in 
fifteen days, or inliſt in ſome of the Iriſh regiments, on pain of being treated 
as vagabonds and ſent to the gallies. This edict was executed with the ut- 
moſt rigour. The priſons of Paris were crouded with the ſubjects of Great - 
Britain, who were ſurpriſed and cut off from all communication with their 
friends, and muſt have periſhed by cold and hunger, had not they been re- 
lie ved by the active charity of the Janfenifts. The earl of Waldegrave, who 
then reſided at Paris as ambaſſador from the king of Great - Britain, made 
ſuch vigorous remonſtrances to the French miniſtry, upon this unheard- of out- 
rage, againſt a nation with they had been ſo long in alliance, that they thought 
proper to ſet the priſoners at liberty, and publiſh another edict, by which the 
meaning of the former was explained away. | 2 | 
$ XXII. While theſe tranſactions occurred on the continent, the king of 
Great - Britain augmented his land- forces; and warm conteſts were maintained 
through the whole united kingdom in electing repreſentatives for the new par- 


liament. But in all theſe ſtruggles the miniſterial power predominated; ne 
. t 
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the new members appeared with the old complexion. The two honſes afſembled 
on the fourteenth day of January, and Mr, Onflow was re elected as ſpeaker. 


The leaders of both parties in all debates were the ſelf- ſame perſons who had 
conducted thoſe of the former parliament ; and the ſame meaſures were purſued 
in the ſame manner. The king, in his ſpeech at the opening of the ſeflion, 


gave them to underſtand, that he had concerted with the ſtates-general of the 


United Provinces, fuch meaſures as were thought moſtadviſeable tor their com- 
mon ſafety, and for reſtoring the peace of Europe: that they had conſidered 
on one ſide, the preſſing applications made by the Imperial court both in Eng- 
land and Holland, for obtaining ſuccours againſt the powers at war with the houſe 


of Auſtria; and on the other fide, the repeated profeſſions made by the allies, 


of their ſincere diſpoſition to put an end to the preſent troubles upon honourable 
and ſolid terms: that he and the ftates-general had concurred in a reſolution to 
employ their joint and earneſt inſtances to bring matters to a ſpeedy and happy 
accommodation: that their good offices were at length accepted; and in a ſhort 
time a plan would be offered to the conſideration of all parties engaged in the 
war, as a baſis for a general negotiation of peace. He told them he had uſed 
the power veſted in him by the laſt parliament with great moderation; and con- 
cluded a treaty with the crown of Denmark of gu Importance in the preſent 

conjuncture. He obſerved, that whilſt many of the principal powers of Europe 
were actually engaged in a war, Great-Britain muſt be more or leſs afiected 
with the conſequences ; and as the beſt concerted meaſures are liable to uncer- 
tainty, the nation ought to be prepared againſt all events. He therefore ex- 
preſſed his hope, that his good ſubjects would not repine at the neceſſary means 
of procuring the bleſſings of peace and univerſal tranquillity, or of putting him 
in a condition to act that part which it might be neceſſary and incumbent upon 


him to take. The addreſs of thanks produced a diſpute as uſual, which ended 


with an acquieſcence in the motion. The houſe, in a grand committee on the 
ſupply, reſolved, That thirty thouſand men ſhould be employed for: the ſervice 
of the enſuing year: and, That the land-forces ſhould be augmented. to the 
number of twenty-five thouſand ſeven hundred and forty-four effective men. 
But theſe reſolutions were not taken without diſpute and diviſion. The mi- 
niſter's opponents not only reproduced all the reaſons which had been formerly 
advanced againſt a ſtanding army, but they oppoſed this augmentation with ex- 
traordinary ardour, as a huge ſtride towards the eſtabliſhment of arbitrary power. 
They refuted thoſe fears of external broils on which the miniſtry pretended to 
ground the neceſſity of ſuch an augmentation; and they expoſed the weak con- 


duct of the adminiſtration, in having contributed to deſtroy. the ballance of 


power, by aſſiſting Spain againſt the emperor in Italy, ſo as to aggrandize the 
houſe of Bourbon. 

S XXIII, Sir William Wyndham moved, that the eſtimate of the navy for 
the enſuing year might be referred toa ſelect committee. He expreſſed his ſur- 
prize, that notwithſtanding the vaſt ſums which had been yearly raiſed, and 


the long continuance of the peace, the people had not been quite delivered of 


any one tax incurred in the preceding war. He ſaid, he could not comprehend 


how. it was poſſible to find pretences tor expoling the nation to ſuch exorbitant 
charges; and he took nogice of ſome r: 00796 6 articles in the accounts of 
the navy-debs that lay upon the table. was ſeconded by Mr. Sandys, and 

ſup- 
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ſupported by Sir Joſeph Jekyll and. Mr. Pulteney; but after ſome debate the 
motion was carried in the negatiye. When the new treaty with Denmark fell 


under conſideration in a grand committee, Mr. H. Walpole moved, that the 


ſum of fifty-ſix thouſand two hundred and fifty pounds ſhould be granted to 
his majeſty as a ſubſidy to the Dane, purſuant to the ſaid treaty, for the ſervice 
of the enſuing year. The demand did not meet with 5 [0 compliance. 
All the leaders in the oppoſition exclaimed againſt the ſubſidy as unneceſſary 
and unreaſonable. They obſerved, that as the Engliſn had no particular intereſt 
of their own for inducing them to engage in the preſent war, but only the danger 
to which the ballance of power might be expoſed by that event; and as all 
the powers of Europe were as much, if not more intereſted than the Engliſh 
in the preſervation of that ballance, ſhould it ever be really endangered, they 
would certainly engage in its defence, without receiving any valuable conſide- 
ration from Great-Britain; but, ſhould the Engliſh be always the firſt to take 
the alarm upon any rupture, and offer bribes and penſions. to all the princes in 
Europe, the whole charge of preſerving that ballance would fall upon Great- 
Britain: every ſtate would expect a gratification from her, for doing that which 
it would otherwiſe be obliged to do for its own / preſervation; even the Dutch 
might at laſt refuſe to aſſiſt in trimming this ballance, unleſs Britain ſhould ſub- 
mit to make the grand penſionary of Holland a penſionary of England, and 
take a number of their forces into Engliſn pay. The debate havin had its free 
courſe, the queſtion was put, and the motion approved by the majority. The 
miniſtry allowed a bill to be brought in for limiting the number of officers in 
the houſe of commons; but, at the ſecond reading it was rejected upon a divi- 
ſion, after a learned debate, in which it appeared, that the oppoſition had gained 
a valuable auxiliary in the perſon of lord Polwarth, ſon to the carlof Marchmont, 
a nobleman of elegant parts, keen penetration, and uncommon vivacity, who 
ſpoke with all the fluency and fervour of elocution. * * * | 
XXIV. The minority in the houſe of lords were not. leſs vigilant and reſolute 
in detecting and oppoſing every meaſure which they thought would redound to the 


prejudice of their country. But the moſt remarkable objectthat employed their at- 


tention during this ſeſſion was a very extraordinary petition, ſubſcribed by thedukes 
of Hamilton, Queenſberry, and Montroſe, the earls of Dundonald, Marchmonr, 
and Stair, repreſenting, that undue influence had been uſed in carrying on the 
election of the ſixteen peers for Scotland. The duke of Bedford, ho Tiivered 
their petition to the houſe, propoſed a day for taking it into conſideration; and 
to this they agreed. It was afterwards moved, that the conſideration of it 
ſhould be adjourned to a ſhort day, before which the petitioners ſhould be or- 
dered to declare whether they intended to controvert the laſt election of all 
the ſixteen peers, or the election of any, and which of them. This affair was 
of ſuch an unprecedented nature, that the houſe ſeemed to be divided in opinion 
about the manner in which they ought to proceed. The partiſans of the mi- 
niſtry would have willingly ſtifled the inquiry in the beginning; but, the peti- 
tioners were fo ſtrenuouſly ſupported in their claim to ſome notice, by the earls 
of Cheſterfield, Abingdon, and Strafford, the lords Bathurſt and Carteret, that 
they could not diſmiſs it at once with any regard to decorum. The order of the 
houſe, according to the motion explained above, being communicated by the lord- 
chancellor to the petitioners, they waited on him with a declaration, Porting, 
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the crown: that this liſt was ſhewn to peers as a li 
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that they did not intend to controvert the election or return of the ſixteen pe: 
Ne Slat, Bur he HIER e docs e e e 
evidence of ſuch farts and undue methods, as appeared to them to be danger. 
ous to the conſtitution ; and might in future elections equally affect the right of 
the preſent ſixteen peers, as that of the other peers of Scotland, if not prevented 
by a proper remedy, This declaration being repeated to the houſe, the 
duke of Na made a motion, that the petitioners might be ordered to 
lay before the houſe in writing, inſtances of thoſe undue methods and illegal 
practices upon which they intended to proceed, and the names of the perſons 
* ſuſpected to be guilty. He was warmly oppoſed by the country party; 
and a long debate enſued, after which the queſtion was carried in favour of the 
motion, and the order ſignified to the petitioners. Next day their anſwer was 
read to the houſe to this effect: That as they had no intention to ſtate them- 
ſelves accuſers, they could not take upon them to name particular perſons who 
might have been concerned in thoſe illegal practices; but who they were would 
undoubtedly appear to their lordſhips upon their taking the proper examinations: 
nevertheleſs, they did humbly acquaint their lordſhips, that the petition was 
layed before them upon information that the liſt of the ſixteen, peers for Scot- 
land had been framed previous to the elections by e in high truſt under 
) a liſt approved by the crown; 
and was called the King's-liſt, from which there was to be no yariation, unleſs 
0 make way for one or two particular peers, on condition they ſhould conform 
to meaſures :_ that peers were ſollicited to vote for this lift, without the liberty of 
making any alteration: that endeavours were uſed to engage peers to vote for 
this liſt by promiſe of penſions, and offices civil and military to themſelyes and 
relations, as well as by offers of money: that ſums were given for this purpoſe : 
that penſions, offices, and releaſes of debts owing to the crown, were actually 
granted to peers who concurred in voting for this liſt, and to their relations : 
and, that on the day of election a battalion of his majeſty's troops was drawn up 
in the abbey-court of Edinburgh, contrary to cuſtom, and without any apparent 
cauſe but that of overawing the electors. This anſwer gave riſe to another 
violent diſpute; but the majority voted it unſatisfactory, and the petition was 
rejected, though the reſolution was clogged with a vigorous N AL AEM 
XXV. Notwithſtanding this diſcouragement, the earl of Abingdon moved, 
That although the petition was diſmiſſed, an 3257 might be ſet on foot touch⸗ 
ing an affair of ſuch conſequence to the liberties of the kingdom. The earl of 
Ilay declaring his belief, that no ſuch illegal methods had been practiſed, the 
other produced a pamphlet, intituled, The proteſts of a great number of noble 
lords, entered by them at the laſt election of peers for Scotland. Exceptions 
being taken to a pamphlet, as an object unworthy of their notice, lord Bathurſt 
exhibited an authentic copy of thoſe proteſts, extracted from the journal of that 


. 


election, ſigned the two principal clerks, and witneſſed by two gentlemen 
then attending in the lobby. Theſe were accordingly read, and plainly demon- 
ſtrated the truth of the allegations contained in the petition, Nothing could 
be more ſcandalous, arrogant, and ſhamefully flagrant than the conduct and de- 
portment of thoſe who acted the part of underſtrappers to the, miniſtry on this 
occaſion. But all this demonſtration, adorned and enforced by the charms and 


energy of eloquence, was like preaching in a deſart. A motion was made ar 
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adfourniny ark chrHad the affirmative: a proteſt was entered, "ard the whole 
affair conſigned ta oblivion. Divers other m | ATE 

the lords in the oppoſition, and rejected by the invincible power 


ivion. Divers other motions were made l by 
The unigterrupted ſucceſs of the miniſtry did not, however, 


f a majority. 
prevent them 
from _renewing the ſtruggle as often as e offered.” 
puted the continuation BY the ſalt-tax, and the bill for 


- 
- 
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ffered. They diſ- 
&f tht coninoation of. the ee ne 
to apply the fur of one million out of the ſinking fund for the vice of 


the current year, though ſucceſs did not attend their endeavours. They ſup- 
ported with all their might a bill ſent up from the commons, explaining and 
amending an act of the Scottiſh parliament, for preventing wrongous impri- 
ſonment, and againſt undue delays in trials. This. was all the natives of Scot- 
land had in lieu of the Habeas.corpus act; though it did not ſcreen them from 
oppreſſion. Yet the earl of Ilay undertook to prove they were oh a footing 
with their neighbours-of England in this reſpect; and the bf was thrown 905 
on a diviſion. The ſeſſion was cloſed on the fifteenth of May, when the ki 
in his ſpeech to both houſes, declared, that the plan of pacification concertec 
between him and the ſtates-general had not produced the deſired effect. He 
thanked the commons for the ſupplies they, had granted with ſuch chearfulneſs 
and diſpatch. He ſignified his intention to viſit his German dominions; and told 
chem he ſhould conſtitute the queen regent of the realm in his abſence. Im- 
mediately after the prorogation his majeſty embarked for Holland in his way to 
Hanover. | | en hor aides Bois cata, nt 5 | 8 n 
$XXVI. By this time the good underſtanding between the courts of Ma- 
drid and Liſbon was deſtroyed by a remarkable incident, The Portugueſe ambaſ- 
ſador at Madrid, having allowed his domeſtics to reſcue a criminal from the 
officers of juſtice, all the ſervants concerned in that reſcue were dragged from 
his houſe to priſon, by the Spaniſh-king's order, with circumſtances of; rigour 
and diſgrace. His Portugueſe majeſty being informed of this outrage, ordered 
repriſals to be made upon the ſervants of the . Spaniſh ambaſſador at Liſbon. 
The two miniſters withdrew abruptly to their reſpective courts. The two mo- 
narchs expreſſed their mutual reſentment. The king of Spain aſſembled a b. 
of troops on the frontiers of Portugal ; and his Poa majeſty had recoui 
to the aſſiſtance of king George. Don Marcos Antonio d Alzeveda was diſ- 
patched to London with the character of envoy extraordinary; and ſucceeded 
in his commiſſion according to his wiſh. In a little time after the king's depar- 
ture from England, vir John Norris failed from Spithead with a powerful 
ſquadron, in order to protect the Portugueſe againſt the Spaniards; and on the 
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and difpoſed the king of Spain to liſten to terms of accommodation. 2 
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XXVII. The powers in alliance againſt the houſe of Auſtria having rejected 
the plan of pacification concerted by the king of Great-Britain and the ſtates- 
general, Mr. Walpole ambaſſador at the Hague preſented a memorial to their 
high mighteneſſes, deſiring they would without loſs of time put themſelves in 
a poſture of defence, by an augmentation of their forces at ſea and land, that 
they might take ſuch vigorous ſteps, in concert with Great-Britain, as the future 
conjuncture of affairs might require. But, before they would ſubject them- 


| ſelves to ſuch expence, they reſolved to make further trial of their influence 


with the powers in alliance againſt the emperor; and conferences were renewed 


with the miniſters of thoſe allies. - The affairs of Poland became more and more 


unfavourable to the (intereſt of Staniſlaus ; for, though a great number of the 
Poliſh nobility engaged in a confederacy to ſupport his claim, and made re- 
peated efforts in his behalf, the palatine of Kiow ſubmitted to Auguſtus; and 
even his brother the primate, after having ſuſtained a long impriſonment, and 
many extraordinary hardſhips, was obliged to acknowledge that prince his ſove- 
regn. In Italy the arms of the allies ſtill continued to proſper. Don Carlos 
landed in Sicily, and reduced the whole iſland, almoſt without oppoſition ; 
while the Imperialiſts were forced to abandon all the territories they poſſeſſed 


in Italy, except the Mantuan. The emperor being equally unable to cope 


with the French armies on the Rhine, implored ſuccours of the czarina, who 
ſent thirty thouſand men to his affiſtance. This vigorous interpoſition, and the 
ſucceſs of Auguſtus in Poland, diſpoſed the court of Verſailles to a pacifica- 
tion. A ſecret negotiation was begun between France and the houſe of Auſtria; 
and the preliminaries were ſigned without the concurrence or knowledge of 
Spain, Sardinia, and the maritime powers. In theſe articles it was ſtipulated, That 
France ſhould reſtore all the conqueſts ſhe had made in Germany: That the 


_ reverſion of the dukedom of Tuſcany ſhould be veſted in the duke of Lorraine: 


That Lorraine ſhould be allotted to King Staniſlaus ; and after his death, be 
united to the crown of France: That the emperor ſhould poſſeſs the Milaneſe, 
the Mantuan, and Parma: That the king of Sardinia ſhould enjoy Vigevano 
and Novara: That Don Carlos ſhould be acknowledged king of Naples and 


Sicily, and retain the iſland of Elba, with all the Spaniſh territories on the coaſt 


of Luſcany: and, That France ſhould guaranty the pragmatic ſanfion. 

$ XXVUL. The king of Great-Britain returned from Hanover to England, 
in the month of November; and on the fifteenth day of January opened the 
ſeſlion of parliament. On this occaſion he congratulated them on the near 


proſpect of a general peace in Europe, in conſequence of the preliminary arti- 


cles to which the emperor and the king of France had agreed ;''and of which 


he had expreſſed his approbation, as they did not differ in any eſſential point 
from the plan of pacification which he and the ſtates- general had offered to the 
belligerant powers. He told them that he had already ordered a conſiderable 
reduction to be made in his forces both by ſea and land; but, at the ſame time 


obſerved, it would be neceſſary to continue ſome extraordinary expence until a 


more perfect reconciliation ſhould be eſtabliſhed among the ſeveral powers of 


Europe. An addreſs of thanks was unanimouſly voted, preſented, and graci- 


ouſly received. After the houſe had received ſeveral petitions from different 


bers 


bers of , parliamenz,z it proceeded to. conſider. hh ee Sir. Charles 

Wo r Moving, That Cen tioned es ſhould be employed for the ſervice 

L uing year, the propoſal was approved without oppoſition But, thi 

Was not the caſe with a motion made by Mr. Pulteney, . That the ordinary eſti- 
r. 


< mate of the navy ſhould. be referred. to a ſelect committee. The miniſtry 
diſcouraged Ul b rg meaſures: a debate was produced, the houſe di- 
Va deres motion Was rejected. Such was, the fate of a motion for raiſing 
the ſupplies within the year, made by, Mr. Sandys, and ſupported by Sir John 
Barnard, Mr. Willimot, and other, patriots, who demonſtrated, that this; was a 
ſpeedy and practicable expedient for diſcharging the national debt, lowering the 
intereſt, of money, reducing the price of labour, and encouraging a ſpirit. of 


COmmer ce. 
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XXIX. The bill for limiting the number of officers in the houſe. of cm 


W n, who, ſhould vend, barter, or utter any ſuch ſpirituous liquars. Mr, 
in t 


in the teſt. act: theſe he repreſented as a ſpecies of perſecution, in which pro- 
teſtant diſſenters were confounded with the roman catholics and enemies to the 
n He was ſuſtained by lord Polwarth and.Mr,,Heathcotez but, 
Sir Rohert Walpole, was joined hy Mr. Shippen againſt the mation as dangerous 
to the eſtabliſhed church; and the queſtion being put, it way carried in the ne- 
11255 DN os Joſeph, Jekyl;preſented/to the houſe, according to order 

bu LQUNAGT 
bert Walpole e them, by his majeſty s command, that as che altera - 
tions propoſed to be mate hy that billk in the duties charged. upon ail ſpirituous 
liquors, might in . great degree affect ſome part of the civil-liſt reyenues, his 
majeſty, for the 25 of remedying ſo great an evil as was intended by chat hill 
to be prevented, did conſent to accept any other reyenue of equal value, to be 
ſettled, and appropriated in lieu of his intereſt in che ſaid duties. The bill 
was read a ſecond time, and conſigned to a committee of the Whole houſe; 
but chat for limiting the number of officers in the; houſe of commons, was 
thrown. out at the ſecond reading. Petitions againſt the bill touching the: retail 
of ſpirituous liquors. werg preſented by che.traders æc the Britiſh ſugar golonies, by 
the merchants of. Briſtol and Liverpool, repreſenting; the hardſhips to which they 
would be expoſed by a law which amounted to a prohibition of rum and ſpirits 
diſtilled from 9 In conſequence of theſe remonſtrances, a mitigating clauſe 


was, inſerted, in favour of the compolition, known by the name of punch; and 

diſtillers were, permitted to exerciſe any other employment. . The ſum of ſeventy 

thouſand pounds was voted for making goqd che deficieneies that might happen 

in the civil lift, by this, bill, whigh,at length paſſed through the houſe, though 

not Prat reiterated diſputes and warm s eakon. Violent oppolition was 
Vor. IV. "YR | 


- 


like- 


on the, relolutions they had taken againſt ſpirivuous liquors, Sir Ro-. 
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likewiſe made to a bill for the relief of the people called quakers, who offered 
a petition, repreſenting, that though from motives of conſcience they refuſed the 
payment of tythes, church- rates, oblations, and eccleſiaſtical dues, they were 
e an to grievous ſufferings by proſecution in the exchequer, eceleſiaſtical, and 
other courts, to the impriſonment of their perſons, and the ruin of them and their 
families. A bill being prepared for their relief, was read and printed: then pe. 
titions were pretered againſt it by the clergy of Middleſex, and of many other 
parts of the kingdom. Counſel was heard in behalf of theſe petitioners, and 
ſeveral alterations propoſed in the bill, which after long repeated debates fur- 
mounted all oppoſition, and was ſent up to the lords, | 
S XXX. In the month of February the king had ſent two members of the 
privy-council to the prince of Wales, with a meſſage, propoſing a marriage be- 
tween his royal highneſs and the princeſs of Saxegotha. The propoſal being 
agreeable to the prince, the marriage was celebrated on the twenty-ſeventh 
day of April. Upon this occaſion Mr. Pulteney moved for an addreſs of con- 
ratulation to his majeſty, and was ſupported by Mr. George Lyttleton and 
Mr. William Pitt, who ſeized this opportunity of. pronouncing elegant pane- 
rics on the prince of Wales and his amiable conſort. Theſe two young mem- 
rs ſoon diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the houſe by their eloquence and ſuperior 
talents. "The attention of the houſe was afterwards converted to a bill for the 
prevention of ſmuggling; and another for explaining the act for the more ef- 
fectual preventing bribery and corruption in the election of members to ſerve in 
parliament. Both made their way through the lower houſe, and were ſent up 
to the lords for their concurrence. The number of land- forces voted for 
the ſervice of the current year was reduced to ſeventeen thouſand ſeven hundred 
and four effective men. The ſupplies were raiſed by the malt · tax and land- 
tax, at two ſhillings in the pound, additional duties on mum, cyder, and perry, 
d vellum, parchment, and paper; and by an act impowering his majeſty 
to borrow ſix hundred thouſand pounds of the ſinking fund. In this ſeſſion the 
paarliament repealed the old ſtatutes of England and Scotland againſt conjura- 
ration, witchcraft, and dealing with evil ſpirits, The commons likewiſe pre- 
pared a bill to reſtrain the diſpoſition of lands in mortmain, whereby they be · 
came unalienable. Againſt this meaſure petitions were preſented by the two 
univerſities, the colleges of Eton, Wincheſter, and Weſtminſter, and divers 
hoſpitals that ſubſiſted by charitable donations. In favour of the univerſities and 
colleges a particular exempting clauſe was inſerted. Several other amendments 
were made in the bill, which paſſed through both houſes, and obtained the royal 
aſſent. Among the acts paſſed in this ſeſſion, was one for naturalizing her royal 
highneſs the princeſs of Wales; and another for building a bridge croſs the 
Thames from the New- palace Vard in the city of Weſtminſter, to the oppo- 
ſite ſhore in the county of Surry. The points chiefly debated in the houſe of 
lords were the addreſs of thanks for his majeſty's ſpeech, the mortmain bill, 
the quakers bill, which was thrown out, and that for the prevention of ſmug- 
gling, which did not paſs without diviſion and proteſt. On the twentieth day 
of May the king cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he told both houſes, 
that a farther convention touching the execution of the preliminaries had been 
made and communicated to him by the emperor and moſt chriſtian king: 
und, that negotiations were carrying on by the ſeveral powers engaged in _ 
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late war, in order to ſettle a general pacification. ' He expreſſed great concern 
at ſeeing ſuch ſeeds of diſſatisfaction ſown among his people: he proteſted it was 
his deſire, and ſhould be his care, to preſerve the preſent conſtitution in church 
and ſtate as by law eſtabliſned: he recommended harmony and mutual affection 
among all proteſtants of the nation, as the great ſecurity of that nappy eſta- 
bliſhment ; and ſignified his intention to viſit his German dominions. Accord- 
ingly the parliament was no ſooner prorogued than he ſet out for Hanover, 
after having appointed the queen regent in his abſence. | 

$ XXX1. Such a degree of licentiouſneſs prevailed over the whole nation, 
that the kingdom was filled with tumult and riots, which might have been 
prevented by proper regulations of the civil government in a due execution of 
the laws. The moſt remarkable of theſe diſturbances happened at Edinburgh 
on the ſeventh day of September. John Porteous, who commanded the guard 
payed by that city, a man of a brutal diſpoſition and abandoned morals, had 
at the execution of a ſmuggler been provoked by ſome inſults from the popu- 
lace, to order his men, without uſing the previous formalities of the law, to 
fire with ſhot among the crowd; by which precipitate order ſeveral innocent — 
ſons loſt their lives. Porteous was tried for murder, convicted, and received 
ſentence of death; but the queen, as guardian of the realm, thouglit proper to 
indulge him with a reprieve. The common people of Edinburgh reſented this 
lenity ſhewn to a criminal who was the object of their deteſtation. They re- 
membered that pardons had been granted to divers military delinquents in that 
country, who had been condemned by legal trial. They ſeemed to think 
thoſe were encouragements to oppreſſion; they were fired by a national jealouſy 
they were ſtimulated by the relations and friends of thoſe ' who had been mur- 
dered; and they reſolved to wreak their vengeance on the author of that tra- 
gedy, by depriving him of life on the very day which the judges had fixed for 
his execution. Thus determined, they affembled in different bodies, about ten 
of the clock at night. They blocked up the 2 the city, to prevent the 
admiſſion of the troops that were quartered in the ſuburbs. They ſurpriſed and 
difarmed the town- guard: they broke open the priſon doors, dragged Porteous 
from thence to the place of execution, and leaving him hanging by the neck on 
a dyer's pole, quietly diſperſed to their ſeveral habitations. This exploit was 
performed with ſuch conduct and deliberation as ſeemed to be the refult of a 
plan formed by ſome perſons of conſequence: it therefore became the object 
of a very ſevere inquiry. | Ft elt 11 | 597008 

$XXXU. During this ſummer a rupture happened between the Turks and 
the Ruſſians, which laſt reduced the city of Aſoph on the Black- ſea, and over- 
ran the greateſt part of Crim Tartary. The czarina declared war againſt the 
Ottoman Porte, becauſe the Tartars of the Crimea had made incurſions upon 
her frontiers; and when ſhe complained of theſe diſc rders to the vizir, ſhe re- 
ceived no ſatisfaction: beſides, a large body of Tartars had, by order of that 
miniſter, marched through the Ruſſian provinces, in deſpite of the empreſs, and 
committed terrible havoc in their route. The emperor Was obliged to engage 
as a party in this war, by a treaty offenſive and defenſive, which he had ma 
years before concluded with the czarina. Vet, before he declared himſelf, he 
Joined the maritime powers in offering his mediation to the ſultan, Who was "= 
well diſpoſed to peace; but, the czarina inſiſted upon her retaining Aſoph, wh! 
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her forces bad reduced; and this preliminary article being rejected as diſhoneu- 
rable to the Ottoman empire, the court of Vienna began to make preparations 
for war. By this time all the belligerant powers in Italy had agreed to the pre- 
liminaries of peace concluded between the emperor and France. The duke of 
Lorraine had eſpouſed the emperor's eldeſt daughter, the archdutcheſs Maria 
Thereſa, and ceded: Lorraine to France even before he ſacceeded to Tuſcany. 
Don Carlos was .crowned king of Sicily : Staniflaus abdicated the crown of 
Poland; and Auguſtus was univerſally acknowledged fovereign of that kingdom. 
The preliminaries were approved and accepted by the diet of the empire: the 
king of Spain ſent orders for his troops to evacuate Tuſcany; and the pro- 
vinces in Italy yielded to the houſe of Auſtria. Prince Eugene, who had ma- 
naged the intereſts of the emperor on this occafion, did not live to ſee the happy 


fruits of his negotiation, He died at Vienna, in April, at the age of ſeventy- 


three, leaving behind him the character of an invincible hero and conſummate 
politician. He was not long ſurvived by count Staremberg, another Imperial 


| general, who ranked next to the prince in military reputation. About the 
a 


me time Great-Britain ſuſtained a national loſs in the death of lord chancellor 


Talbot, who by his worth, probity, and acquired accompliſhments, had digni- 


fied the great office to which he had been raiſed. He died univerſally lamented, 
in the month of February, at the age of fifty-two; and was ſucceeded on the 


S XXXIIß The king being indiſpoſed, in confequence of having been fatigued 


by a very tempeſtuous paſſage from Holland, the parliament was prorogued 
from the twenty-firſt day of January to the firſt of February, and then the 
ſeſſion was opened by commiſſion. The lord chancellor, as one of the peers 
authoriſed by this commiſſion, made a ſpeech in his majeſty's name to both 
houſes. | With reſpect to foreign affairs, he told them, that the reſpective acts 
of ceſſion being exchanged, and orders given for the evacuation and poſſeſſion 
of the ſeveral countries and places by the powers concerned, according to the allot- 
ment and diſpoſition of the preliminary articles, the great work of re-eſtabliſh- 
ing the general tranquillity was far advanced: that however, common prudence 


called upon them to be very attentive tothe final concluſion of the ne ſettlement. 
He ſaid his majeſty could not without ſurprize and concern, obſerve the many 
contrivances and attempts carried on, in various ſhapes, and in different parts 
of the nation, tumultuouſly to reſiſt and obſtruct the excution of the laws, and 


to violate the peace of the kingdom. That the conſideration of the heighth to 
which theſe audacious practices might riſe, if not timely ſuppreſſed, afforded a 


melancholy proſpect, and required particular attention, leſt they ſhould affect 
private perſons in the quiet enjoyment of their property, as well as the general 


peace and good order of the whole. After the commons had agreed to an ad- 


dreſs, and heard counſel on ſome controverted elections, they proceeded to take 
the ſupply into conſideration. They voted ten thouſand men for the ſea- ſervice. 
They continued for the land- ſervice the fame number they had maintained in 


times of tranquillity, amounting to ſeventeen thouſand ſeven hundred and four; 
but this meaſure was not adopted without oppoſition: the money was raiſed by 
the land and malt- taxes, and one million granted out of the ſinking fund. 
S XXXIV. The chief ſubject of contention that preſented itſelf in the courſe 
of this ſeſſion, was a motion which Mr. Pulteney made for an addreſs to his 


majeſty, 
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majeſty, that he would be pleaſed to ſettle, one hundred thouſand pounds a- year 
upon the prince of Wales. He repreſented that ſuch proviſion was conforma- 
ble to the practice of antient times; that what he propoſed had been enjoyed 
by his preſent majeſty, in the life-time of his father: and, that a ſettlement of 
this nature was reaſonable and neceſſary, to aſcertain the independency of the ap- 
parent heir to the crown. The motion was vigorouſly oppofed by Sir Robert 
Walpole, as an encroachment on the prerogative; as an officious intermeddling 
in the king's family-affairs ; and as an effort to ſet his majeſty and the prince 
at variance. But a miſunderſtanding it ſeems had already happened in the 
royal family: for, the miniſter in the midſt of his harangue told the houſe, by 
his majeſty's command, that on the preceding day the king had ſent a meſſage 
to the prince by ſeveral noblemen of the firſt quality, importing, that his ma- 
jeſty had given order for ſettling a jointure upon the, princeſs of Wales, ſuitable 
to her high rank and dignity, which he would in a proper time lay before the 
parhament, in order to be rendered more certain and effectual : that, although 
his royal highneſs had not thought fit by any application to his majeſty, to de- 
ſire that his allowance of fifty thouſand pounds might be rendered leſs preca- 
rious, the king, to prevent the bad conſequencees which he apprehended might 
follow from the undutiful meaſures which his majeſty was informed the prince 
had been adviſed to purſue, would grant to his royal highneſs for his majeſty's 
life, the ſaid fifty thouſand pounds per annum, to be iſſued out of the civil - liſt 
revenues, over and above the prince's revenues ariſing from the dutchy of Corn- 
wall, which his majeſty thought a very competent allowance, conſidering his 
own numerous iſſue, and the great expence which did and muſt neceffarily attend 
an honourable proviſion for the whole royal family: that the prince, by a verbal 
anſwer, deſired their lordſhips to lay him with all humility at his majeſty's feet: 
to aſſure him, that he did and ever ſhould retain the utmoſt duty for his royal 
perſon: that he was very thankful for any inſtance of his majeſty's goodneſs to 
him or to the princeſs, and particularly for his majeſty's gracious intention of 
ſettling a jointure upon her royal highneſs ; but, that as to the meſſage, the affair 
was now out of his hands, and therefore he could give no anſwer to it: that 
his royal highneſs afterwards uſed many dutiful expreſſions towards his majeſty 
adding, Indeed my lords, it is in other hands, and I am ſorry for it,” or words 
to that effect. He then endeavoured to demonſtrate, that the annual ſum of fifty 
thouſand pounds was as much as the king could afford to allow for the prince's 
maintenance; and he expatiated upon the bad conſequences that might enſue, 
if the ſon ſhould be rendered altogether independent of the father. 

$ XXXV. Theſe ſuggeſtions did not paſs unanſwered. Sir Robert Walpole 
had aſſerted, that the parliament had no right to interfere in the creation or 
maintenance of a prince of Wales; and, that in the caſe of Richard II; who upon 
the death of his mn the black. prince, was created prince of Wales, in con- 
| ſequence of an addreſs or petition from parliament, that meaſure was in all pro- 
bability directed by the king himſelf. In anſwer to this aſſertion it was ob- 
ſerved, that probably the king would not have been ſo forward in creating his 
grandſon prince of Wales, if he had not been forced into this ſtep by his par- 
liament; for, Edward in his old age fell into a ſort of love- dotage, and gave 
himſelf intirely up to the management of his miſtreſs Alice Pierce, and his ſecond 


ſon the duke of Lancaſter; a circumſtance that raiſed a moſt ADE Jen 
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to the government at the ſame intereſt, ſhould books of ſubſcription be opened 
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louſy in the black prince, at that time on his death-bed; who could not but be 

anxious about the ſafety and right of his only ſon, whom he found he was 
ſoon to leave a child in the hands of a doating grandfather, and an ambitious 
aſpiring uncle. The ſupporters of the motion obſerved, that the allowance of fifty 
thouſand pounds was not ſufficient to defray the prince's yearly expence, with- 
out alotting one ſhilling for acts of charity and munificence; and that the ſeveral 
deductions for land- taxes and fees reduced it to forty-three thouſand pounds. 
They affirmed, that his whole income, including the revenues of the dutchy of 
Cornwall did not exceed fifty · two thouſand pounds a- year, though, by his ma- 
jeſty's own regulation, the expence of the prince's houſhold amounted to ſixty- 
three thouſand. They proved, that the produce of the civil-liſt exceeded nine 
hundred thouſand pounds; aſumabove one hundred thouſand pounds a-year more 
than was enjoyed by his late majeſty : that in the firſt year of the late king the 
whole expenceof his houſhold and civil government did not much exceed four hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds a- year. They obſerved, that the parliament added 


one hundred and forty thouſand pounds annually for acts of charity and bounty, to- 


ther with the article of ſecret- ſervice money; and allowed one hundred thou- 
fand pounds for the maintenance of the prince of Wales: that the article of ſecret- 
ſervice money had prodigiouſly increaſed in the late reign : by an account which 
happened to be layed before the parliament; it appeared, that vaſt ſums of 
money had been given for purpoſes which no body underſtood, and to perſons 
whom no body knew. In the beginning of the following ſeſſion ſeveral mem- 
bers reſolved, 'that this extraordinary account ſhould be taken into conſideration; 


but the inquiry was warded off by the other party, who declared, that the par- 


liament could not examine any account which had been preſented to a former 
ſeſſion. The debate was fierce and long; and ended in a diviſion, by which the 
motion was rejected. A motion of the ſame nature was made by the lord Car- 
teret in the houſe of peers, and gave riſe to a very keen diſpute, maintained by 
the ſame arguments, and iſſuing in the ſame termination. £4. Fr en 
CXXXVI. The next remarkable conteſt was occaſioned by a motion of Sit 
R. Walpole, who propoſed, that the ſum of one million ſhould be granted to his 
majeſty, towards redeeming the like ſum of the increaſed capital of the South- 
ſea company, commonly called South-ſea annuities. | Several members argued 
for the expediency of applying this ſum to the payment of the debt due to the 
bank, as part of that incumbrance was ſaddled with an intereſt of fix per cent. 
whereas the intereſt payed for the other ſums that conſtituted the public debt, 
did not exceed four per cent. Many plauſible arguments were offered on both 
ſides of the queſtion; and at length, the motion was carried in the affirmative. 
The houſe having reſolved itſelf into a committee, to conſider of the national 
debt, Sir John Barnard made a motion, for enabling his majeſty to raiſe money 
either by the ſale of annuities, or by borrowing at an intereſt not exceeding three 
per cent. to be applied towards redeeming the South- ſea annuities ; and, that 
ſuch of the ſaid annuitants as ſhould be inclined to ſubſcribe their reſpective an- 
nuities, ſhould be preferred to all others. He ſaid; that even thoſe public 
ſecurities which, bore an intereſt of three per cent. only, were ſold at a premium 
in Change-alley : he was therefore perſuaded, that all thoſe who were willing 
to give a premium for a three per cent. ſecurity, would gladly lend his money 


for 
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for that purpoſe, with an aſſurance that no part of the principal ſhould: be 
payed off for fourteen years. He expatiated upon the national advantages that 
would accrue from a reduction of intereſt. From eaſy and obvious calculations 
he inferred, that in a very little time the intereſt upon all the South - ſea annui- 
ties would be reduced from four to three per cent. without any danger to public 
credit, or breach of public faith: that then the produce of the ſinking fund 
would amount to fourteen hundred thouſand pounds per annum, to be applied 
only towards redeeming the capital of the ſeveral trading companies: this 
meaſure would bring every one of them ſo much within the power of parlia- 
ment, that they would be glad to accept of three per cent. intereſt on any rea- 
ſonable terms; in which caſe the ſinking fund would riſe to one million ſix 
hundred thouſand pounds per annum. Then the parliament might venture to 
annihilate one half of it, by freeing the people from the taxes upon coals, can- 
dles, ſoap, leather, and other ſuch impoſitions as lay heavy upon the poor la- 
bourers and manufacturers: the remaining part of the ſinking fund might be 
applied towards the diſcharge of thoſe annuities and publie debts which bore 
an intereſt of three per cent. only, and afterwards towards diminiſhing the capi- 
tals of the ſeveral trading companies till the term of fourteen years ſhould be 
expired; then the ſinking fund would again amount to above a million yearly, 
which would be ſufficient for paying them off, and freeing the nation intire 
from all its incumbrances. This ſalutary ſcheme was violently oppoſed 
alderman Heathcote and other partiſans of the miniſtry; yet all their objectiol 
were refuted: and, in order to defeat the project, they were obliged to have 
recourſe to artifice. Mr. Winnington moved, that all the publie creditors, as 
well as the South-ſea annuitants, could be comprehended. Sir John Barnard 
demonſtrated, that it might be eaſy for the government to borrow money at 
three per cent. ſufficient for paying off ſuch of the proprietors of four and 
twenty millions as were not willing to accept of that intereſt, but extremel 
difficult to borrow enough to ſatisfy the proprietors of four and forty millions, 
who might chooſe to have their principal rather than ſuch an intereſt. Never. 
theleſs, reſolutions were founded on this and other alterations of the original 
ſcheme; and a bill was immediately prepared. It produced many other de- 
bates, and was at laſt poſtponed by dint of miniſterial influence. The ſame 
venerable patriot who projected this ſcheme, moved, that as ſoon as the intereſt 
of all the national redeemable debt ſhould be reduced to three per cent. the 
houſe would take off ſome of the heavy taxes which oppreſſed the poor and the 
manufacturers. But this motion was rejected by the majorit: ON 
$ XX XV 11. The laſt diſputes of this ſeſſion were excited by a bill ſent 
down from the lords for puniſhing the magiſtrates and city of Edinburgh, on 
account of the murder of John Porteous. In the beginning of the ſeſſion lord. 
Carteret recapitulated the ſeveral tumults and riots Which had lately happened 
in different parts of the kingdom. He particularly inſiſted upon the atrocious 
murder of captain Porteous, as a flagrant inſult upon the government, and a 
violation of the public peace, ſo much the more dangerous às it ſeemed to hate 
been concerted and executed with deliberation and decency. He ſuſpected tliat 
ſome citizens of Edinburgh had been concerned in the murder, not only from 
this cixcumſtance, but likewiſe becauſe, notwithſtanding the reward of two hun- 
, dred pounds which had been offered by proclamation for the diſcovery of any 
i | perſon 
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rſon who acted in that tragedy, not one individual had as yet been detected. 
Fe ſeemed to think, that the magiſtrates had encouraged the riot, and that the 
city had forfeited its charter; and he propoſed a minute inquiry into the par- 
ticulars of the affair. He was ſeconded by the duke of Newcaſtle and the earl 
of Ilay; though this laſt nobleman differed in opinion from him with reſpect to 


the charter of the city, which he ſaid could not be juſtly forfeited by the fault 


of the magiſtracy. The lords refolved, That the magiſtrates and other per- 
ſons from whom they might obtain the neceſſary information concerning this 
riot, ſhould be ordered to attend: and, That an addreſs ſhould be preſented to 
his majeſty, deſiring, that the different accounts and papers relating to the mur- 
der of captain Porteous, might be ſubmitted to the peruſal of the houſe. Theſe 
documents being accordingly examined, and all the witneſſes arrived, including 
three Scottiſh judges, a debate aroſe about the manner in which theſe ſhould be 
interrogated, whether at the bar, at the table, or on the woolſacks. Some 


Scottiſh lords aſſerted, that they had a right to be ſeated next to the judges of 


England; but after a long debate this claim was rejected, and the judges of 
Scotland appeared at the bar in their robes. A bill was brought in to diſable 
Alexander Wilſon, eſquire, lord-provoſt of Edinburgh, from enjoying any 
office or place of magiſtracy in the city of Edinburgh, or elſewhere in Great- 
Britain; for impriſoning the ſaid Alexander Wilſon; for aboliſhing the guard 


of that city; and for taking away the gates of the Nether-Bow-Port, ſo as to 


< 


open a communication between the city and the ſuburbs in which the king's 
troops are quartered. The duke of Argyle, in arguing againſt this bill, ſaid, 
he could not think of a proceeding-more harſh or unprecedented than the pre- 
ſent, as he believed there was no inſtance of the whole weight of parliamentary 
indignation, for ſuch. he called a proceeding by a bill ex poſt facto, falling 
upon any ſingle perſon, far leſs upon any community, for crimes that were 
within the reach of the inferior - courts. of juſtice : for this reaſon he obſerved, 


that if the lord-provoſt and citizens of Edinburgh ſhould ſuffer in the terms of 


* 
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the preſent bill, they would ſuffer by a cruel, unjuſt, and a fantaſtical proceed- 
ing; a proceeding of which the worſt uſe might be made, if ever the nation ſhould 
have the misfortune to fall under a partial ſelf- intereſted adminiſtration. He 
told them he ſat in the parliament of Scotland when that part of the treaty of 
union relating to the privileges of the royal burghs, was ſettled on the ſame 
footing as religion, that is, they were not alterable by any ſubſequent parlia- 
ment of Great- Britain. Notwithſtanding the eloquence and warmth of his 
remonſtrance, the bill was ſent down to the houſe of commons, where it pro- 


duced a violent conteſt. The commons ſet on foot a ſevere ſcrutiny into the 


particular circumſtances that preceded and attended the murder of Porteous; 
and from the examination of the evidences it appeared, that no freeman or 
citizen of Edinburgh was concerned in the riot, which was chiefly compoſed 
of cauntry-people, excited by the relations of ſome unhappy perſons whom 
Porteous and his men had ſlain at the execution of the ſmuggler z and theſe 


_ were aſſiſted by prentice boys and the loweſt claſs of vagabonds that happened 
do be at Edinburgh: that the lord-provoſt had taken all the precautions to 
prevent miſchief that his reflection ſuggeſted; that he even expoſed his perſon 

to the rage of the multitude, in his endeavours to diſperſe them; and, that if 
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he had done amiſs, he erred from want of judgment, rather than from want of 


inclination 


hap? ' Hof pF. E G Ah b | 
iat iinatior to . Portedus. It likewiſe appeirel, that 


Lindſay, metnber' for th city of Edinburgh,” hal gone he in bg tc gene 
Moyle, commander of the fottes in North-Britain, "infortnet bim of the riot, 
implored his immediate aſſiſtance, and promiſed to conduct his troops into the 


city and that his ſtir was rejected becauſe he could no produce a, Written order 


from the magiſtrac 1 which he neither could have obtained in füch confuſion, 
nor ventured to carry about his perſon” through the midſt of an enraged popu- 
"Tace."'''The'Scottiſh*miembers*exerted themſelves with, n bin Vivacity in 
defence of their capital. They were joined by . Barnard, lord Corn- 
bury,” Mr. Shippen, and Mr. Oglethorpe.” Lord olWwattli declated, Bk o 
any gentleman would he where one argument in che 5 "RE 3g againſt 1 
rovoſt. and city of Edinburgh had been proved, he would that 1 ive 
| Fi vote for the mmitment of the bill. He ſaid, if gentletnen Gt lay 
their hands upon t eir hearts, and aſk themſelves, whether they would . have 
"voted" in that manner, had the caſe of Edinburgh been that of the city ot 
Briſtol, Vork, or; Norwich, he was perſuaded they would have required, that 
4 every tittle of the chaſe e againſt. them ſhould have been fully and undeniably 
proved. Some amendments W mitigations being inſerted in "he bill, it paſſed 
BY: houſe, was ſent back to the ords, Who agreed to the alterations; and then 
it N 7 royal e eee RNS 
105 III. "Te next effort, of the miniſter y abu rea beth the 
0 ty of 85 Preſs, which it Was much for his 5 to abrid ge. 
of his conduct, the myſtery of that corruption Which he had io 5800 75 
duced to a ſyſtem, and all 15 blemiſhes of k his adminiſtration, had been — 
andi ridiculed, not only in political periodical writings produced by the moſt 
8 eminent anc, but likewiſe 1 in.a ſucceſhon of theatrical 0 which met with 
ucommon ſüccefs among the people. He either wanted t to diſtin- 
gun men of” genius, or. Could none that would enga Se in. ſervi e. le 
| Neg. employed a ſet of wretched authors, void Pct un Kiepe and inge 


They undertook the defence of his miniſtry, and anſwered he 93 | 


ney: ions of his ant: onifts. The match was ſo extremely unequal, that in- 
ſtead of juſtifying his conduct, they int it to additional ridicule and con- 
tempt; and he ſaw himſelf in danger of being deſpiſed by the whole nation. 
le refolved to ſeize the firſt opportunity to Foal thoſe canals through which 
the torrent of cenfure had flowed upon his character. The manager of a 
yhouſe communicated to him a manuſcript farce, intituled, The golden 
b which was fraught with treaſon and abuſe upon the government, and had 
Bebe preſented to the 2 e for exhibition. This performance was produced in 
the houſe of commons. T 
the immorality, the ſeditious calumny, which had been of late gated in 
theatrical pieces. A bill was brought in to limit the number of 19 7 to 
Fic all dramatic writers to the inſpection of the lord- cham bertnin and 
en er them to take out a licence for every production before it could appear 
on "Notwithſtanding a vigorous oppoſition; this bill paſſed through 


i both For with extraordinary diſpatch, and obtained the royal ſanction. In 


'' This debate the earl of Cheſterfield diftinguilhed himſelf by an excellent ſpeech, 

that will ever endear his character to all the friends of genius and literature, to 

all thoſe Who are warmed with zeal for the liberties of their country. Our 
Vol. IV. 4E « ſtage, 


he miniſter deſcanted upon the inſolence, the malice, 
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e courts are open, the 
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<« ſtage, ſaid he, ought certainly to be kept within due bounds ; but, for this 
e purpoſe, our laws as they ſtand at preſent are ſufficient, If our ſtage-players 
<« at any time exceed thoſe bounds, they ought to be proſecuted ;' they may be 
e puniſhed. We have precedents, we have examples of perſons puniſhed for 
<« things leſs criminal than ſome pieces which have been lately repreſented : a 
% new law mult therefore be unneceſſary; and in the preſent caſe it cannot be 
* unneceflary without being dangerous. Every unneceſſary reſtraint is a fetter 
« upon the legs, is a ſhackle upon the hands of liberty. One of the greateſt 
ce bleſſings we enjoy, one of the greateſt N a 5 1 is liberty, 
« But every good in this life has its allay of evil. Licentioufneſs is the allay of 


_ «liberty, It is an ebullition, an excreſcence ; it is a ſpeck upon the eye of 


« the political body, which I can never touch but with a gentle---with a trem- | 
<« bling hand, left T deftroy the body; left I injure the eye upon which it is apt 
« to appear. If the ſtage becomes at any time licentious, if a play appears to 
* be a libel upon the government, or upon any particular man, the king's 

J Ja is ſufficient” to punifh the offender. If poets and 
er players are to be reſtrained, let them be reſtrained as other ſubjects are, by 
« the known laws of their country; if they offend, let them be tried as every 
« Engliſhman ought to be, by God and their country. Do not let us ſubject 
them to the arbitrary will and pleaſure of any one man. A power lodged in 


« the hands of a fingle'man to judge and determine withont limitation, con- 
trol or appeal, is a fort of power unknown to our laws, inconſiſtent with 


our conſtitution. It is a higher, a more abſolute power than we truſt even 
« to the king himſelf ; and therefore I muſt think, we ought not to veſt any 


4 fuch power in his majeſty's lord-chamberlain.“ His arguments had no effect, 


though the houſe admired his elocution; and the playhouſe” bill paſſed into a 
law. On the twenty-firſt day of June the king made a ſhort ſpeech to both 
houfey, and the lord-chancellor prorogued the partiameng;” 
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Chap. VI. OF ENGLAND. 


$ 1. The Ruſſians take Oczakow. & II. Death of Gaſton de Medicis duke of 
Tuſcany. S III. Death of Caroline queen conſort of England. I TV. Diſpute 
in parliament about the ſtanding army. I V. Spaniſh depredations. & VI. Mo- 
tives of the miniſter for avoiding a war. § VII. Addreſs to the king on the 
ſubject of the depredations. & VIII. Bill for ſecuring the trade of his maja s 
* ſubjefts in America, & IX. Debates in the houſe of lords. & X. Birth of prince 
George. Admiral Haddock ſails with a ſquadron to the Mediterranean. I XI. 
Progreſs of the war againſt the Turks. & XII. Diſpute and rupture between 
Hanover and Denmark. I XIII. Sir Robert Walpoleextols the convention in the 
' houſe of commons. & XIV. Motion for an addreſs, that the repreſentations, let- 
ters, Ic. relating to the Spaniſh depredations, fhould be layed before the houſe. 
SXV. Petitions againſt the convention. & XVI. Subſtance of that agreement. 
S XVII. Debate in the houfe of commons on the convention, & XVIII. Seceſ- 
fion of the chief members in the oppoſition. & XIX. Debate in the houſe of lords 
upon an addreſs to his majeſty touching the convention. & XX. Meſſage from the 
throne touching a ſubſidy to Denmark, and a power to augment the forces of the 
kingdom. & XXI. Parliament prorogued. & XXII. The king of Spain pub- 
lifhes a manifeſto. & XXIII. The emperor and czarina conclude @ peace with 
the Turks. & XXIV. Preparations for war in England. XXV. Apology in 
the houſe of commons for the ſeceding members. F XXVI. Penſion-bill revived, 
and loft. XXVII. Porto- Bello taken by admiral Vernon. $ XXVIIL Hard 
froſt. S XXIX. Marriage of the princeſs Mary to the prince of Heſſe. XXX. 
Strong armament ſent to the Weſt- Indies. & XXXI. Death of the emperor and 
czarina. & XXXII. Proceedings in parliament. & XXXIII. Seamen's bill. 
$ XXXIV. Diſcontents againſt the miniſtry. & XXXV. Motion for removin 
Sir Robert Walpole from his majeſty's councils and preſence for ever. & XXX VI. 
Debate on the mutiny-bill. & XXXVII. Proceedings in the houſe of lords. 
CXXXVIII. Cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion of this parliament. 


$1. A Congreſs had been opened at Niemeroy in Poland, to compromiſe the 

differences between the czarina and the * ſignor; but, this 
proving ineffectual, the emperor declared war againſt the Turk, and demanded 
aſſiſtance from the diet of the empire. He concerted the operations of the 
campaign with the empreſs of Muſcovy ; and it was agreed, that the Imperia- 
liſts under count Seckendorf ſhould attack Widin in Servia, while the Ruſ- 


fians, commanded by count de Munich, ſhould penetrate to the Ukraine, and 


beſiege Oczakow on the Boriſthenes. They accordingly advanced againſt this 
place, which was garriſoned by twenty thouſand men; and on the fide of the 
Boriſthenes, defended by eighteen gallies. The Muſcovites carried on their 


approaches with ſuch impetuoſity and perſeverance, that the Turks were ter- 


rified at their valour, and ina few days capitulated. Among thoſe who figna- 
lized themſelves by uncommon marks of proweſs in theſe attacks, was general 
Keith, now field-marſhal in the Pruſſian ſervice, who was dangerouſly wounded 
OE 4E2 on 
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on this occaſion. Mean while count Seckendorf finding it impoſſible to reduce 
Widin without a ſquadron of ſhips on the Danube, turned his arms againſt 
Niſſa, which was ſurrendered to him on the eight and twentieth day of July. 
But this was the fartheſt verge of his good fortune. The Turks attacked the 
poſts which the Imperialiſts occupied along the Danube. They took the fort of 
Padudil, burned the town of Ilas in Walachia, and plundered the neighbouring 
villages. The prince of Saxe-hildburghauſen, who had inveſted Bagnalack in 
Boſnia, was defeated and obliged to repaſs the Saave. Count Seckendorf was 
recalled to Vienna; and the command of the army devolved upon count Phi- 


lippi. Count Kevenhuller was obliged: to retreat from Servia; and Niſſa was 
retaken by the Muſſulmans. The conferences at Niemerow were broken off; 


and the Turkiſh plenipotentiaries returned to Conſtantinople. | | 
$ 1I. The kingdom of Poland now enjoyed the molt perfect repoſe under the 
dominion. of Auguſtus. Ferdinand, the old duke of Courland, dying without 
iſſue, the ſucceſſion was diſputed by the Teutonic order and the kingdom of Po- 
land, while the ſtates of Courland claimed a right of election, and ſent deputies to 
Peterſburgh, imploring the protection of the czarina. A body of Ruſſian 
troops immediately entered that country; and the ſtates elected the count de 
Biron, high-chamberlain to the empreſs of Muſcovy. The elector of Cologne, 
as -grand-maſter of the Teutonic order, proteſted. againſt this election; but, 
the king of Poland agreed to it, on certain conditions ſettled at Dantzick, with 
the commiſſaries of the new duke and thoſe of the czarina. In the month of 
July John Gaſton de Medicis, great duke of Tuſcany, died at Florence; and the 
rince de Craon took poſſeſſion of his territories in the name - of the duke of 
Lee to whom the emperor had already granted the eventual inveſtiture of 


* 
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-$ III. In England the attention of the public was attracted by an open 

breach in the royal family. The princeſs of Wales had advanced to the very 
laſt month of her pregnancy before the king and queen were informed of her 
being with child. She was twice conveyed Sk Hampton-court- to the palace 
of St. James's, when her labour-pains were ſuppoſed to be approaching; and 
at length was delivered of a princeſs in about two hours after her arrival. The 
king being apprized of this event, ſent a meſſage by the earl of Eſſex to the 
prince, expreſling his diſpleaſure at the conduct of his royal highneſs, as an in- 
dignity offered to himſelf and the queen. The prince deprecated his majeſty's 
anger in ſeveral ſubmiſſive letters, and implored the queen's mediation. The 
-princeſs joined her intreaties to thoſe of his royal highneſs ; but all their humi-: 
Fiey and ſupplication proved ineffectual. The king, in another meſſage ſent by 
the duke of Grafton, obſerved, that the prince had removed the princeſs twice 
in the week immediately preceding the day of her delivery, from the place of his 
majeſty's reſidence, in expectation of her labour; and both times on his return, 
induſtriouſly concealed from 'the knowledge of the king and queen every cir- 
cumſtance relating to this important affair. That at laſt, without giving any 
notice to their majeſties, he had precipitately hurried the princeſs from Hamp- 
ton-court in a condition not to be named: that the whole tenour of his con- 
duct, for a conſiderable time, had been ſo intirely void of all real duty to the 
king, that his majeſty had reaſon to be highly offended with him. He gave 
him to underſtand, that until he ſhould withdraw his regard and confidence from 
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thoſe by whoſe inſtigation and advice he was directed and encouraged in his 
unwarrantable behaviour to his majeſty and the queen, and return to his duty, 
he ſhould not reſide in the palace: he therefore ſignified his pleaſure that he 
ſhould leave St. James's, with all his family, when it could be done without 
prejudice or inconvenience to the princeſs. In obedience to this order, the 
prince Tetired to Kew, and made other efforts to be readmitted into his ma- 
jefty's favour, which, however, he could not retrieve. Whatever might have 
been his deſign in concealing ſo long from the king and queen the pregnancy 
of the princeis, and afterwards hurrying her from place to place in ſuch a con- 
dition, to the manifeſt hazard of her life, his majeſty had certainly cauſe to be 
offended at this part of his conduct; though the puniſhment ſeems to have 
been ſevere, if not rigorous; for he was not even admitted into the preſence 
of the queen his mother, to expreſs his duty to her, in her laſt moments, to 
implore her forgiveneſs, and receive her laſt bleſſing. She died of a mortifi- 
cation in her: bowels, on the twentieth, day of November, in the fifty-fifth 
year of her age, regretted as a princeſs of uncommon ſagacity, and as a pat- 
tern of conjugal virtue. 1. * 2 | 

S8 IV. The king opened the ſeſſion of - parliament, on the twenty-fourth 
day of January, with a ſhort ſpeech, recommending the diſpatch of the pub- 
lic buſineſs with prudence and unanimity. Each - houſe preſented a warm 
addreſs of condolence on the queen's. death, with which he ſeemed to be ex- 
tremely affected. Though the houſe of commons unanimouſly ſympathized 
with the king in his affliction, the miniſter ſtill met with contradiction in 
ſome of his favourite meaſures. One would imagine that all the arguments 
for and againſt a ſtanding army in time of peace, had been already exhauſted ; 
but, when it was moved that the ſame number of land- forces which they had 
voted in the preceding year ſnould be continued in pay for the enſuing year, the 
diſpute was renewed with ſurpriſing vivacity, and produced ſome reaſons which had 
not been ſuggeſted before. The adherents of the miniſter fairly owned, that 
if the army ſhould be diſbanded, or even conſiderably reduced, they believed 
the Tory intereſt would prevail: that the preſent number of forces was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to maintain the peace of the kingdom, which was filled with 
clamour and diſcontent, as well as to ſupport the Whig intereſt ; and that they 
would vote for keeping up four times the number, ſhould it be found expe- 
dient for that purpoſe. The members in the oppoſition replied, that this de- 
claration was a ſevere ſatire on the miniſtry, whoſe conduct had Peer birth 
to ſuch a ſpirit of diſcontent. They ſaid it was in effect a tacit acknowledg- 
ment, that what they called the Whig intereſt; was no more than an inconſider- 
able party which had engroſſed the adminiſtration by indirect methods; which 
acted contrary to the ſenſe of the nation, and depended for ſupport upon a 
military power, by which the people in general were overawed, and conſe- 
quently enſlaved. - They affirmed, that the diſeontent of which the miniſtry 
complained, was in a great meaſure owing to that very ſtanding army which 
perpetuated their taxes, and hung over their heads, as the inſtruments of arbi- 
trary power and oppreſſion. Lord Polworth explained the nature of Whig 
principles, and demonſtrated, that the party which diſtinguiſhed itſelf by this 
appellation, no longer retained the maxims by which the Whigs were origi- 


nally characteriſed. Sir. John Hynde Cotton, who ſpoke with the my 
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and freedom of an old Engliſh baron, declared he never knew a member of 
that houſe who acted on true Whig principles vote for a ſtanding army in 
time of peace. I have heard of Whigs (ſaid he) who oppoſed all unlimited 
tc votes of credit: I have heard of Whigs who looked upon corruption as 
<< the greateſt curſe that could befall any nation: I have heard of Whigs who 
<« eſteemed the liberty of the preſs to be the moſt valuable privilege of a free 
<« people, and triennial parliaments as the greateſt bulwark of their liberties ; 
<« and I have heard of a Whig adminiſtration which has reſented injuries done 
ce to the trade of the nation, and revenged inſults offered to the Britiſh flag.” 
The miniſtry triumphed as uſual, and the ſame number of forces was con- 


tinued. | o 


$ V. Ever ſince the treaty of Seville, the Spaniards in America had almoſt 
inceſſantly inſulted and diſtreſſed the commerce of Great-Britain. They diſ- 
puted the right of Engliſh traders to cut logwood in the bay of Campeachy, 
and gather ſalt on the iſland of Tortugas ; though that right was acknowledged 
by implication in all the treaties which had been lately concluded between the 
two nations. The captains of their armed veſſels, known by the name of 
guarda coſtas, had made a practice of boarding and plundering Britiſh ſhips, 
on pretence of ſearching for contraband commodities, on which occaſions they 
had behaved with the utmoſt inſolence, cruelty, and rapine. Some of their 
ſhips of war had actually attacked a fleet of Engliſh merchant-ſhips at the iſland 
of Tortugas, as if they had been at open enmity with England. They had 
ſeized and detained a great number of Britiſh veſſels, impriſoned their crews 
and confiſcated their cargoes, in violation of treaties, in defiance of common 
juſtice and humanity. Repeated memorials were preſented to the court of 
Spain, by the Britiſh ambaſſador at Madrid. He was amuſed with evaſive 
anſwers, vague promiſes of inquiry, and cedulas of inſtructions ſent to the 
Spaniſh governors in America, to which they payed no ſort of regard. Not 
but that the Spaniards had reaſon to complain in their turn, of the illicit com. 
merce which the Engliſh traders from Jamaica and other iſlands carried on with 
their ſubjects on the continent of South- America; though this could not juſtify 
the depredations and cruelties which the commanders of the guarda coſtas had 
committed, without provocation or pretence. j 

$ VI. The merchants of England loudly complained of theſe outrages : 


the nation was fired with reſentment, and cried for vengeance ; but the mi- 


niſter appeared cold, phlegmatic, and timorous. He knew that a war would 
involve him in ſuch difficulties as muſt of neceſſity endanger his adminiſtra- 
tion. The treaſure which he now employed for domeſtic purpoſes, muſt in 
that caſe be expended in military armaments : the wheels of that machine on 
which he had raiſed his influence would no longer move : the oppoſition would 
of conſequence gain ground, and the impoſition of freſh taxes, neceſſary for 
the maintenance of the war, would fill up the meaſure of popular reſentment 
againſt his perſon and miniſtry. Moved by theſe conſiderations, he induftri- 
ouſly endeavoured to avoid a rupture, and to obtain ſome fort of ſatisfaction 
by dint of memorials and negotiations, in which he betrayed his own fears to 
ſuch a degree as encouraged the Spaniards to perſiſt in their depredations, and 
the court of Madrid to diſregard the remonſtrances of the Britiſh ambaſſador. 
But his apprehenſion of war did not proceed from Spain only : the two branches 
| of 
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of the houſe of Bourbon were now united by politics as well as by conſangui- 
nity; and he did not doubt, that in caſe of a rupture with Spain, they would 
Join their forces againſt Great-Britain. Petitions were delivered to the 
houſe by merchants from different parts of the kingdom, explaining the re- 
peated violences to which they had been expoſed, and imploring relief of the 
parliament. Theſe were referred to a committee of the whole houſe ;, and an 
order was made to admit the petitioners, if they ſhould think fit to be heard 
by themſelves or by counſel. -Sir John Barnard moved for an addreſs to the 
king, that all the memorials and papers relating to the Spaniſn depredations 
ſhould be layed before the houſe ; and this, with ſome alteration ' propoſed by 
Sir Robert Walpole, was actually preſented. In compliance with the requeſt, 
an enormous multitude of letters and memorials was produced. 

$ VII. The houſe, in a grand committee, - proceeded to hear counſel for the 
merchants, and examine evidence; by which it appeared that amazing acts of 
wanton cruelty and injuſtice had been perpetrated by Spaniards on the ſub- 
jects of Great-Britain, Mr. Pulteney expatiated upon theſe circumſtances of 
barbarity. He demonſtrated, from treaties, the right of the Britiſh traders to 
the logwood of Campeachy, and the falt of Tortugas: he expoſed the puſilla- 
nimity of the miniſter, and the futility of his negotiations; and he moved 
for ſuch reſolutions as would evince the reſentment of an injured nation, and 
the vigour of a Britiſh parliament. Theſe were warmly combated by Sir 
Robert Walpole, who aftirmed they would cramp the miniſters in their en- 
deavours to compromiſe thefe differences: that they would fruſtrate their ne- 
gotiations, intrench upon the king's prerogative, and precipitate the nation 
into an unneceſſary and expenſive war. Anſwers produced replies, and a ge- 
neral debate enſued. A reſolution was reported ; but the queſtion being pur 


for recommitting it, was carried in the negative. The houſe, however, agreed 


to an addreſs, beſeeching his majeſty to uſe his endeavours to obtain effectual 
relief for his injured 1 — to convince the court of Spain that his majeſty 
could no longer ſuffer ſuch conſtant and repeated inſults and injuries to be 
carried on, to the diſhonour of his crown, and to the ruin of his trading ſub- 
jects; and aſſuring him, that in caſe his royal and friendly inſtances with the 
catholic king ſhould miſcarry, the houfe would effectually ſupport his majeſty 
in taking fuch meaſures as honour and juſtice. ſhould make it neceffary for 
him to purſue. To this addreſs the king made a favourable anſwer. | 
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$ VIII. The next important ſubject on which both ſides exerciſed their ta- An. Ch. 1738. 


lents, was a bill prepared and brought in by Mr. Pulteney, for the more ef- 
fectual ſecuring the trade of his majeſty's ſubſects in America. This was no 
other than the revival of part of two acts paſſed in the reign of queen Anne, 
by which the property of all prizes taken from the enemy was veſted in the 
captors; and the ſovereign was empowered to grant commiſſions or charters 
to any perſons or ſocieties, for taking any ſhips, goods, harbours, lands, or 
fortifications of the nation's enemies in America, and for holding and enyoy- 
ing the fame as their own property and eſtate for ever. The'miniftry en- 
deavoured to evade the diſcuflion of this bill, by amuſing the houſe with 


other buſineſs, until an end ſhould be put to the ſeſſion. A mean artifice - 


was practiſed with this view; and ſome fevere altercation paſſed between Sir 


Robert Walpole and Mr. Pulteney. At length the bill was read, and gave 
e -— | riſe 
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Iſe to a very long and warm conteſt, in which tlie greateſt orators of both | | 


ſides found opportunities to diſplay their eloquence and ſutire. Mr. Pulteney 
defended the bill with all the ardour of paternal affection; but, notwithſtand- 
ing his warmeſt endeavours; it was rejected upon a diviſſon 
IX: When the mutinyabill was fent up to the houſe of lords, a long de- 
bate aroſe upon the number of troops voted for the enſuing year. Lord Car- 


| teret explained the ſituation of affairs in almoſt every nation of Europe, with 


great conciſeneſs and preciſion, He demonſtrated the improbability of a rup- 
ture between Great: Britain and any power, againſt which a land- army could 


be of any ſervice. He examined the domeſtie circumſtances of the nation; 


and proved, that whatever diſcontents there might be in the 1 there 
was little or no diſaffection, and no ſeeming deſign to overturn or diſturb the go- 


vernment. In anſwer to an argument that ſuch a number of regular forces 


was neceſſary for preventing or quelling tumults, and for enabling the civil 
magiſtrate to execute the laws of his country, he expreſſed his hope that he 
ſhould: never ſee the nation reduced to ſuch unfortunate circumſtances: he ſaid 
a law which the civil power was unable to execute, muſt either be in itſelf op- 
preſſive, or ſuch a one as afforded a handle for opprefſion.. In arguing For” a 
reduction of the forces, he took: notice of the great increaſe of the national 
ex pence. He obſerved, that before the revolution, the people of England 
did not raiſe: above to millions for the whole of the public charge; but now 
what was called the current expence for which the parliament annually pro 

vided, exceeded that ſum, beſides the civil liſt, the intereſt due to che pb 
creditors, and the ſinking-· fund, which, added together, compoſed a burthen of 
ſix millions yearly. The earl of Cheſterfield on the ſame ſubject affirmed, 
that ſlavery and arbitrary power were the certain conſequences of keeping up 


a ſtanding army for any number of years. It is the machine by which the 


chains of flavery are rivetted upon a free people. They may be ſecretly pre- 
pared by corruption; but, unleſs a ſtanding army protected thoſe that forged 
them, the people would break them aſunder, and chop off the polluted hands 


by which they were prepared. By degrees a free people muſt be accuſtomed 


to be governed by an army: by d that army muſt he made ſtrong 
enough to hold them in ſubjection. England had for many years been. ac- 


c uſtomed to a ſtanding army, under pretence of its being neceſſary to aſſiſt the 


civil power; and by degrees the number and ſtrength of it have been in- 
creaſing, At the acceſſion of the late king it did not exceed fix thouſand: it 


ſoon amounted to double that number, which has been ſince augmented under 


various pretences. He therefore concluded, that ſlavery, under the diſguiſe of 
an army for protecting the liberties of the people, was creeping in upon them 
by degrees: if no reduction ſhould be made, he declared he ſhould expect in a 
few years to hear ſome miniſter, or favourite of a miniſter, terrifying'the houſe 
with imaginary plots and invaſions, and making the tour of Europe in ſearch 
of poſſible dangers, to ſhew the neceſſity of keeping up a mercenary ſtanding 
army three times as numerous as the preſent. In ſpite of theſe” ſuggeſtions, 


the ſtanding. army maintained its ground. The ſame noblemen, afſiſted by 
lord Bathurſt, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in a debate upon the Spaniſh depre.. 
dations, which comprehended the ſame arguments that were uſed in the houſe 
of commons. They. met with the ſame ſucceſs in both. W 1 

nf he | len 
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valent to thoſe of the lower houſe, were taken: an addreſs was preſented; 
and his majeſty aſſured them he would repeat, in the moſt preſſing manner, 
his inſtances at the court of Spain, in order to obtain ſatisfaction and ſecuri 
for his ſubjects trading to America. This aſſurance was renewed in his ſpeech 
at the cloſe of the ſeſſion, on the twentieth of May, when the parliament was 
rorogued. | | R uy 0 TI, get re 
L $ X. At this period the princeſs of Wales was delivered of a ſon, who was 
baptized by the name of George, now heir apparent to the crown.. His birth 


was celebrated with uncommon rejoicings : addreſſes of congratulation were 


preſented to the king by the two univerſities, and almoſt alf the cities and 
communities of the kingdom. But the prince of Wales ſtill labouted under 
the diſpleaſure of his majeſty, who had ordered the lord chamberlain to ſignify 
in the Gazette, that no perſon who viſited the prince ſnould be admitted to 
the court of St. James's. His royal highneſs was diveſted of all the external 
marks of royalty, and lived like a private gentleman, cultivating the virtues 


of a ſocial life, and enjoying the beſt fruits of conjugal felicity. In the latter 


end of this month, rear-admital' Haddock ſet fail with a ſtrong ſquadron for 
the Mediterranean, which it was hoped would give weight to the negotiation 
of the Britiſh miniſter at the court of Madrid. The a to'diſcourage re- 
tail of ſpirituous liquors had incenſed the populace to ſuch a degree as oc- 
caſioned numberleſs tumults in the cities of London and Weſtminſter. They 
were ſo addicted to the uſe of that pernicious compound known by the ap- 
pellation of gin or ginievre, that they ram all riſques rather than forego it en- 
tirely ; and fo little regard was payed to tlie law by which it was prohibited, 
that in leſs than two years twelve thouſand perſons within the bills of mortality 
were convicted of having fold it illegally. Nearly one half of that number 
was caſt in the penalty of one hundred pounds; and three thouſand perſons 
payed ten pounds each, for an exemption from the diſgrace of being com- 
mitted to the houſe of correctie. 2404 

$ XI. The war maintained by the emperor and the czarina againſt the Ot- 
toman Porte had not yet produced any deciſive. event. Count Seckendorf 
was diſgraced and confined, on account of the ill ſucceſs of the laſt campaign. 
General Doxat was tried by a council of war at Belgrade, and condemned to death 
for having ſurrendered to the enemy the town of Niſſa, in which he com- 
manded. The diet of the empire granted à ſubſidy of fifty Roman months 
to the emperor, who began to make vigorous preparations for the enſuing 
campaign: but, in the mean time, Ragotſki, vaivode of Tranſylvania, re- 
volted againſt the houſe of Auſtria, and brought a conſiderable army into the 
field, under the protection of the grand ſignor. He was immediately pro- 
claimed a rebel, and a price ſet upon his head by the court of Vienna. 
The Turks taking the field early, reduced the fort of Uſitza, and Meadia, 
and undertook the ſiege of Orſova, which, however, they abandoned at the 
approach of the Imperial army, commanded by the grand duke of Tuſ- 


cany, aſſiſted by count Konigſegg. The Turks being reinforced, marched 


back and attacked the Imperialiſts, by whom they were repulſed after an 
obſtinate engagement. The Germans, notwithſtanding this advantap 

repaſſed the Danube; and then the infidels made ' themſelves maſters of 
Orſova, where they found a fine train of artillery,” deſigned for the*fiege 6 
Vol. IV. 4 F | Widin. 
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Widin. By the . of, this place, the Turks laid the Danube open to 
their gallies and veſſels; and the Germans retired under the cannon. of Bel- 


| 9. 05 In the 1755 the; Ruſſians under general count Munich obtained 


Tea de Ti Turks j in eee and general Lacy routed 
the Fartars of t ieren but they returũed in greater numbers, and har: 
raſſed the Muſcovites in ſuch a manner, by intercepting their proviſions, = 
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Brite mut EN aintaine ed: roy: te was — 2 a con- 
vention between the, kings. of England: and Denmark: 9 
$ XIII. The ſeſhon of parliament was opened on the faſt day "= February, 
when the king, in his [peech to both houſes, gave them to N that a 
convention was, concluded and, ratified between him and King of Spain, 
who had obliged. himſelf. to make reparation, to the Brit ſubjects for their 
loſſes, by certain ſtipulated Payments : that plenipotentiaxies were named and 
appointed for regulating, within a Junited time, all thoſe grievances and abuſes 
which had hitherto —— the commerce of Great · Britain i in the Ameri- 
can 1 and for 3 all matters in diſpute, in ſuch a manner as might 
for the future prevent: and remove all new cauſes rs ki Noa ee of comp 
The motion Ear an addreſs of 3 de be uſual. II — 
the convention Was 206 fd hyed before 0 n aft 98. of it was well 
known to the lead tion. i Wile Wyndham. obſerved; 
that if the miniſtry had 4 the reſolutions taken by the parliament in the 
laſt ſeſſion the foundation of their demands z, if they had diſcovered a reſolu- 
tion to break off all treating, rather than . from the ſenſe of parliament, 
either a defenſive treaty might t have been obtained, or by this time the work 
would have been known: but, by what, appeared from his majeſty's ſpeec 
the convention was no other Ta a preliminary; and, in all — ry h 
bad preliminary. He ſuppoſed the miniſter. had ventured. to clothe ſome of 
by creatures with, full powers to give up the, rights of the nation; for they 
t do it if th . Sir Robert Walpole, i in anſwer to theſe ſuggeſtions, 
"oh that the; miniſtry had on 55 occaſion obtained more than ever on 
-aliop Is, Nas dea to be ob e 75 they had xeconciled the 
e e de quntry With her - hat this peace was attended 
wich 'Þ al x ag l chat the moſt ſucceſ; Fg arms could have procured: 
that future ages would conſider this as the moſt. glorious, period of our hiſtory. 
and do Juſtice to the counſels that a ga * 3 2 which every 
1555 diveſted. of paſſion a and which, he 


V. the, Preſeut age, when Ag — would not refuſe. bo 
\{ ward, 
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word, he Extolled his on convention wich the moſt extravagant enco- 
miums. 6 11 . e Fe 1 al 2995 1 „en. 4344 164 
8 XIV. The houſe refolved to addreſs the king, that copies of all the memo» 
rials, repreſentations, letters, and papers, preſented to his majeſty, or his ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, relating to depredations, ſhould be ſubmitted to the peruſal 
of the houſe : but ſome members in the oppoſition were not contented with this 
reſolution, Then Mr. Sandys, Who may be termed the motion maker,“ 
moved for an addreſs, deſiring that the houſe might inſpect all letters written, 
and inſtructions given by 2 of ſtate, or commiſſioners of the ad- 
miralty, to any of the Britiſh governors in America, or any commander in chief, 
or captains of his majeſty's ſhips of war, or his majeſty's miniſter at che court ot 
Spain, or any of his majeſty's conſuls in Europe, ſince the treaty of Seville, 
relating to loſſes which the Britiſi ſubjects had ſuſtained by means of depreda- 
tions committed by the ſubjects of Spain in Europe and America. This was 
an unreaſonable propoſal ſuggeſted by the ſpirit of animoſity and faction. Mr. 
H. Walpole juſtly. obſerved, that a compliance wit ſuch an addreſs might 
lay open the moſt private tranſactions of the cabinet, and diſcover ſecrets — 
ought, for the good of the kingdom, to be concealed. It would diſcover to 
the court of Spain, the ultimatium of the king's demands and conceſſions, and 
the nation might thereby be deprived of many advantages which it might 
reap, were no ſuch diſcovery made. He ſaid, that as ſoon as the differences 
betwixt the two courts ſhould arrive at ſuch a etiſis, and not before, the con · 
ſuls were inſtructed to give notice to the merchants, that they might retires 
time with their effects; but, ſhould ſuch inſtruction eome to the knowledge 
of the Spaniards, it would be a kind of watch- word to put them on their 
guard, and unavoidably occaſion the rum of many thouſatids of Britiſh ſubjects. 
Certain it is, no government could act either in external or domeſtic affairs 
with proper influence, dignity, and difpatch, if every letter and inſtruction 
relating to an unfiniſhed negotiation ſhould be expoſed to the view of ſuch a 
numerous aſſembly, compoſed of individuals actuated by motives in them- 
ſelves diametrically oppoſite. The motion being rejected by the majority, the 
fame gentleman moved again for an addreſs, that his majeſty would give di- 
rections for laying before the houſe, copies of ſuch memorials or repreſenta- 
tions as had been made, either to the king of Spain or to his miniſters, ſince 
the treaty of Seville, relating to the depredations committed in Hurope or 
America. A debate enſued; and, upon a diviſion, the queſtion paſſed in the 
tive. N N rt eie Ai Deer 
"XV. The houſe, in a committee of ſupply, voted twelve thouſand: ſea- 
men for the ſervice of the enſuing year; and the ſtanding army was continued 
without reduction, though powerfully attacked by the whole ſtrength of the 
oppoſition. The commons likewiſe ordered an addreſs to his majeſty, for the 
copies of ſeveral 'memorials: ſince the treaty of Seville, touching the rights of 
Great-Britin, or any infraction of treaties which had not been layed before them, 
They were accordingly ſubmitted to the inſpecton of the houſe. By this time 
the convention itſelf was not only preſented to the commons, but alſo publiſhed 
for the information of the people. Divers merchants, planters, and others, 
trading to America, the cities of London and Briſtol,” the merchants of Live- 
pool, and the owners of ſundry 1 W 
e 2 ottered 
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offered petitions againſt the convention, by which the ſubjects of Spain were 
ſo far from giving up their groundleſs and unjuſtifiable practice of viſiting and 


ſearching 'Britiſh* ſhips failing to and from the Britiſh plantations, that they 

peared to have claimed the power. of doing it as a right, by having inſiſted 
that the differences which had ariſen concerning it ſnould be referred to pleni- 
potentiaries, to be diſcuſſed by them, without even agreeing to abſtain from 


ſuch viſitatlon and ſearch during the time that the diſcuſſion of this affair 


might laſt. They therefore prayed, that they might have an opportunity of 
being heard, and allowed to repreſent the great importance of the Britiſh 
trade to and from the plantations in America; the clear indiſputable right 
which they had to enjoy it, without being ſtopped,” viſited; or ſearched, by 
the Spaniards, on any pretence whatſoever; and the certain inevitable de- 


ſttruction of all the riches” and ſtrength derived to Great- Britain from that 


trade, if a ſearch of Britiſh ſhips fallin. to and from their own plantations, ſhould 
de tolerated upon any pretext} or under any reſtrictions, or even if the freedom 


of this navigation ſhould! continue much longer in à ſtate of uncertainty. 


Theſe petitions were referred to the committee appointed to conſider of the 
convention. Another remonſtrance was likewiſe preſented by the truſtees for 
eſtabliſning the colony of Georgia, ſetting forth, that the king of Spain 
claimed that colony as part of his territories; and that by the convention the 
regulation of the limits of Carolina and Florida was referred to the determina- 
tion of plenipotentiaries; ſo that the colony of Georgia, which undoubtedly 
belonged to'the/crown'of Great- Britain, was left in diſpute, while the ſettlers 
remained in the moſt precarious and dangerous ſituation. It was moved, that 
the merchants "ſhould be heard by their counſel: but the propoſal was ſtre- 
nuouſly oppoſed by che miniſtry, and rejected upon a diviſion. 1 5 
XVI. This famous convention, concluded at the Pardo on the fourteenth 


day of January, imported, That within fix werks, to be reckoned from the day 


on which the fatifications were exchanged, two miniſters plenipotentiaries ſhould 


meet at Madrid, to confer and finally regulate the reſpective pretenſions of the 


two crowns, with relation to the trade and navigation in America and Europe, 
and to the limits of Florida and Carolina, as well as concerning other Points which 
remained likewiſe to be adjuſted; according to the former treaties ſubſiſting 
between the two nations: that the plenipotentiaries ſnould finiſh their confe- 
rences within the ſpace of eight months: That in the mean time no progreſs 
ſhould be made in the fortifications of Florida and Carolina: That his catholic 
majeſty ſhould pay to the king of Great-Britain the ſum of ninety-five thou- 
ſand pounds, for a balance due to the crown and ſubjects of :Great-Brirain, 
after deduction made of the demands of the crown and ſubjects of Spain: That 
this ſum ſhould be employed for the ſatis faction, diſcharge, and payment of 
the demands of the Britiſh ſubjects upon the crown of Spain: That this reci- 
procal diſcharge, however, ſhould not extend or relate to the accounts and 


differences which ſubſiſted and were to be ſettled between the crown of Spain 


and the aſſiento company, nor to any particular or private contracts that might 
ſubſiſt between either of the two crowns, or their miniſters, with the ſubjects 
of the other; or between the ſubjects and ſubjects of each nation reſpectively: 
That his catholic majeſty ſhould cauſe the ſum of ninety· five thouſand pounds 


to be payed at London within four months, "to be reckoned from the day on 


which 
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which the ratifications were exchanged. Such was the ſubſtance. of that con- 
vention, which alarmed. and: provoked the merchants, and traders of Great- 
Britain, excited the indignation, of all thoſe who retained any regard for the 
honour of their country, and raiſed; a general cry againſt the miniſter who 
ſtood at the helm of adminiſtration... + ot | Yiat 9214 id ; 
CXVII. The eyes of the whole kingdom were now turned. upon the houſe 
of commons. The two contending parties ſummoned their whole force for 
the approaching diſpute ;, and on the day appointed for conſidering the conven- 
tion, four hundred members had taken their, ſeats by eight in the morning. 
In a committee of the whole houſe, certain Weſt · India merchants and planters 
were heard againſt the convention: ſo that this and the following day were em- 
2 in reading papers and obtaining information. On the eighth day of 
arch Mr. H. Walpole having launched out in the praiſe of that agreement, 
moved for an addreſs, of approbation to his majeſty; He was ſeconded by. Mr. 
Campbel of Pembrokeſhire ;- and the debate began with extraordinary ardour. 


He that firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the liſts was Sir Thomas Sanderſon, at 


that time treaſurer to the prince of Wales, now earl of Scarborough. All the 
officers, and adherents of his royal highneſs had joĩned the oppoſition; and he 
himſelf on this occaſion ſat in - gallery, to hear the debate on ſuch. an impor- 
tant tranſaction. Sir Thomas Sanderſon. obſerved, that the Spaniards, by the 
convention, inſtead of giving us reparation, had obliged us to give them a ge- 
neral releaſe. They had not allowed the word Satisfaction to be ſo much as 
once mentioned in the treaty. Even the Spaniſh pyrate who had cut off, the 
ear of captain Jenkins *, and uſed the moſt. inſulting , expreſſion; towards the 
perſon of the king; an expreſſion which no Britiſh ſubject could decently re- 
peat ; an expreſſion which no man that had a regard for his ſovereign could 
ever forgive; even this fellow lived to enjoy the fruits of his rapine, and re- 
mained a living teſtimony of the cowardly tameneſs and mean ſubmiſſion of 
Great - Britain; of the triumphant haughtinefs, and ſtubborn pride of Spain. 
Lord Gage, one of the moſt keen, ſpirited, and ſarcaſtic orators in the houſe, 
ſtated in fis manner the account of the ſatisfaction obtained from the court of 
Spain by the convention. The loſſes ſuſtained by the Spaniſn depredations 
amounted to three hundred and forty, thouſand; pounds. The commiſſary, by 
a ſtroke of his pen, reduced this demand to two hundred thouſand pounds z 
then forty-five thouſand were ſtruck off for prompt payment. He next alot- 


. ; 4 ö b eee. 1 . ; ; ö Nr z 
Captain Jenkins was maſter of a Scottiſh he thought when he found himſelf in the hands 
merchant ſhip. He was boarded by the captain of ſuch barbarians ? .I recommended my foul to 
of a Spaniſh guarda coſta, who treated him in the God (faid he) and my cauſe to my country.” 
moſt — manner. The Spaniards, after The behaviour of this ſeaman, the fight of 
having rummaged his veſſel for what they call his car, which was produced, with his account of 
contraband commodities, without finding, any the 1 45 which had been offered to the na- 
thing to juſtify their ' ſearch, inſulted Jenkins tion and ſovereign of Great - Britain, filled the 
with the moſt opprobrious invectives; they whole honſe with indignation. Jenkins was after- 
tore off one of his ears, bidding him carry it to | wards employed in the ſervice of the Eaſt-India 
his king, and tell him, they would — * in company: he approved himſelf worthy of his 
the ame manner ſhould an opportunity offer: good fortune, in a long engagement with the 
they tortured him with the moſt ſhocking cruelty, pyrate Angria, during which he behaved with 
threatened him with immediate death. This extraordinary courage and conduct; and ſaved 
man was examined at the bar of the houſe of his on ſhip with three others that were under 


commons, and being aſked by a member, what his convoy. , 8 
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ted ſixty thouſand pounds as the remaining part of a debt pretended to be due to 
Spain, for the deſtruction of her fleet by Sir George Byng, though it appeared 
by the inſtructions on the table, that Spain had been already amply ſatisfied on 
that head. Theſe deductions reduced the ballance to ninety-five thouſand 
pounds; but the king of Spain inſiſted upon the South-ſea company's paying 
immediately the ſum of ſixty- eight thouſand pounds, as a debt due to him 
on one head of accounts, though in other articles his catholic majeſty was in- 
debted to the company a million over and above this demand. The remainder to 
be payed by Spain did not exceed ſeven and twenty thouſand pounds, from which 
ſhe inſiſted upon deducting whatever ſhe might have already given in ſatisfac- 
tion for any of the Britiſh ſhips that had been taken; and on being allowed the 
value of the St. Thereſa, a Spaniſh ſhip which had been ſeized in the port of 
Dublin, Mr. W. Pitt, with an energy of argument and diction peculiar to 
himſelf, declaimed againſt the convention, as inſecure, unſatisfactory, and diſ- 
honourable to Great - Britain. He ſaid, the great national objection, the ſearch · 
ing of Britiſh ſhips, was not omitted, indeed, in the preamble; but ſtood there 
as the reproach of the whole, as the ſtrongeſt evidence of the fatal ſubmiſſion that 
followed: on the part of Spain, an uſurpation, an inhuman tyranny claimed 
and exerciſed over the American ſeas: on the part of England, an undoubted 
right by treaties, and from God and nature declared and aſſerted in the reſolu- 
tions of parliament, were now referred to the diſcuſſion: of plenipotentiaries, 


upon one and the ſame equal foot. This undoubted right was to be diſcuſſed and 


regulated; and if to regulate be to preſcribe rules, as in all conſtruction it is, 
that right was by the expreſs words of the convention, to be given up and ſa- 
crificed; for, it muſt ceaſe to be any thing from the moment it is ſubmitted to 
limitation. Mr. Lyttleton, with equal force and fluency, anſwered the ſpeech of 

Mr. H. Walpole. After he had uſed many arguments to perſuade us to 
peace, (ſaid he) to any peace, good or bad, by pointing out the dangers of a 
« war, dangers I by no means allow to be ſuch as he repreſents them, he crown- 
« ed all thoſe terrors with the name of the pretender, It would be the cauſe 
« of the pretender. The pretender would come. Is the honourable gentle- 
« man ſenſible what this language imports ? The people of England complain 
« of the greateſt wrongs and. indignities : they complain of the interruption, 
ec the deſtruction of their trade: they think this peace has left them in a worſe 


* condition than before; and in anſwer to all theſe complaints, what are they 


ce told? Why, that their continuing to ſuffer all this, is the price they muſt pay 
<« to keep the king and his family on the throne, of theſe realms, If this were 
c true, it ought. not to be owned; but it is far from truth: che very reverſe is 
<« true. Nothing can weaken the family; nothing ſhake the eſtabliſhment, bur 
« ſuch meaſures as theſe, and ſuch language as this,” He affirmed, that if the 
miniſters had proceeded conformably to the intentions of parliament, they 
would either have ated with vigour, or have obtained a real ſecurity in an ex- 
preſs acknowledgment of our right not to be ſearched, as a preliminary, fine qua 
non, to our treating at all. Inſtead of this they had referred it to plenipoten- 
tiaries. Would you, Sir, (ſaid he) ſubmit to a reference, whether you may travel 
« unmoleſted from your houſe in town to your houſe in the country? Tour 
<« right is clear and undeniable, why would you have it diſcuſſed? but much leſs 


would you refer it, if two of your judges belonged to a gang which has ofteh 
” + 1 


ſtopped 
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e ſtopped and robbed you in your way thither, before.” The miniſters, in 
vindication of the convention, aſſerted, that the ſatisfaction granted by Spain 
was adequate to the injury received: that it was only the preliminary of a treaty 
that would remove all cauſes of complaint : that war was always expenſive and 
detrimental to a trading nation, as well as uncertain in its events: that France 
and Spain would certainly join their forces in caſe of a rupture with Great- 
Britain: that there was not one power in Europe upon which the Engliſh could 
depend for effectual aſſiſtance : and, that war would favour the cauſe and de- 
ſigns of a popiſh pretender. The houſe, upon a diviſion, agreed to the addreſs; 
but, when a motion was made for its being recommitted, the two parties re- 
newed the engagement with redoubled eagerneſs and impetuoſity. Sir William 
Wyndham and Mr. Pulteney poured all the thunder of their eloquence againſt 
the inſolence of Spain, and the conceſſions of the Britiſh miniſtry. Sir Robert 
Walpole exerted all his fortitude and dexterity in defence of himſelf and his 
meaſures; and the queſtion being put, the reſolutions for the addreſs were carried 
by a ſmall majority. | 0 by | .. 
S XVIII. Then Sir William Wyndham ſtanding up, made a pathetic re- 
monſtrance upon this determination. This addreſs (ſaid he) is intended to 
© convince mankind, that the treaty under our conſideration is a reaſonable and 
<< an} honourable treaty. But if a majority of twenty-eight- in ſuch a full 
„ houſe ſhould fail of that ſucceſs; if the people ſhould not implicitly 'refign 

<«< their reaſon to a vote of this houſe, what will be the conſequence? will not the 
« parliament loſe its authority? will it not be thought, that even in the parlia · 
ment we are governed by a faction? and what the conſequence” of this may 
ebe, I leave to thoſe gentlemen to conſider, who are now to give their vote for 
this addreſs ; for my on part, I will trouble you no more; but, with theſe 
my laſt words, I ſincerely pray to — God, who has ſo often won- 
<«« derfully protected theſe kingdoms, that he will graciouſly continue his pro- 
« tection / over them, by preſerving us from that impending danger which 
<< threatens the nation from without, and likewiſe from that impending danger 
« which threatens our conſtitution from within.“ The miniſter was on this 
occaſion deſerted by his uſual temper, and even provoked into perſonal abuſe. 
He declared, that the gentleman who was now the mouth of his opponents, 
had been looked upon as the head of thoſe traitors who twenty-five years be- 
fore conſpired the deſtruction of their country, and of the royal family, in order 
to ſet a popiſh pretender upon the throne : that he was ferzed by the vigilance 
of the then government, and pardoned by its clemency ; but all the uſe he had 
ungratefully made of that clemency was to qualify himſelf according to law, that 
he and his party might ſome time or other have an opportunity to overthrow 
all law. He branded them all as traitors, and expreſſed his hope, that their 
behaviour would unite all the true friends of the preſent happy eſtabliſhment. 
To ſuch a degree of mutual animoſity! were both fides inflamed, that the moſt 
eminent members of the minority actually retired from parliament; and were 
by the nation in general revered as martyrs to the liberty of the people. 7 
XIX. The diſpute occaſioned by the conventiom in the houſe of lords was 
maintained with equal warmth, and perhaps with more abilities. After this 
famous treaty had been conſidered, lord Cartetet ſuggeſted, that poſſibly one 
of the contracting powers had preſented a proteſt or declaration, 9 
Fr: that 
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that ſhe acceded to ſuch or ſuch a meaſure, only upon condition, that the terms 
of that proteſt or declaration ſnould be made good. He faid, that until his 
mind ſhould be free from the moſt diſtant ſuſpicion that ſuch a paper might 


exiſt in the preſent caſe, he could not form? a juſt opinion of the tranſaction 


himſelf, nor communicate to their lordſhips any light which might be neceſſary 
for that purpoſe. The adherents to the miniſtry. endeavoured to evade his cu- 


rioſity in this particular, by general aſſertions; but he inſiſted on his ſuſpicion 


with ſuch perſeverance, that at length the miniſtry produced the copy of a de- 
claration made by the king of Spain before he ratified the convention, ſignify- 
ing, That his catholic majeſty reſerved to himſelf, in its full force, the right of 
being able to ſuſpend the aſſiento of negroes, in caſe the company ſhould 
not pay within a ſhort time the ſum of ſixty eight thouſand pounds ſterling, 
owing to Spain on the duty of negroes, or on the profit of the ſhip Caroline: 
That under the validity and force of this proteſt, the ſigning of the ſaid con · 
vention might be proceeded on, and in no other manner. In the debate that en - 
ſued, lord Carteret diſplayed a ſurpriſing extent of political knowledge, recom- 
mended by all the graces of elocution, chaſte, pure, dignified, and delicate. 
Lord Bathurſt argued againſt the articles of convention with his uſual ſpirit, 
integrity, and good ſenſe, particularly animated by an honeſt indignation which 
the wrongs of his country had inſpired. The earl of Cheſterfield attacked this 
inglorious meaſure with all the weight of argument, and all the poignancy of 
ſatire. The duke of Argyle, no longer a partiſan of the miniſtry, inv ighed 
againſt it as infamous, treacherous, and deſtructive, with all the fire, impetuo- 
ſity, and enthuſiaſm of declamation. It was defended with unequal arms by 
the duke of Neweaſtle, the earl of Cholmondley, the lord Hervey; the lord 
chancellor, the biſhop of Saliſbury, and in particular by the earl of Ilay, a no- 


bleman of extenſive capacity and uncommon erudition; remarkable for his 


knowledge of the civil law; and ſeemingly formed by nature for a politician; 
cool, diſcerning, plauſible, artful, and enterpriſing; ſtaunch to the miniſter, and 
invariably true to his own intereſt. The diſpute was learned, long, and obſti- 


nate; but ended as uſual in the diſcomfiture of thoſe who had. ſtigmatized 


the treaty. The houſe agreed to an addreſs, in which they thanked his 
majeſty for his gracious condeſcenſion in laying before them the conven- 
tion. They 1 his great prudence in bringing the demands of 
his ſubjects for their paſt loſſes, which had been ſo long depending, to a 
final adjuſtment; in procuring an expreſs ſtipulation for a ſpeedy payment; 
and in laying a foundation for accompliſhing the great and deſirable ends of 
obtaining future ſecurity, and preſerving the peace between the two nations. 
They declared their confidence in his royal wiſdom, that in the treaty to be 
concluded in purſuance of the convention, proper proviſions would be made 
for the redreſs of the grievances of which the nation had ſo juſtly complained : 
They aſſured his majeſty, that in caſe his juſt expectations ſhould not be an- 


| fwered, the houſe would | heartily and zealouſly concur in all fuch meaſures as 


ſhould be neceſſary to vindicate his majeſty's honour, and to preſerve to his 
ſubjects the full enjoyment” of all thoſe rights to which they were intituled by 
treaty and the law of nations. This was a hard-won victory. At the head of 
thoſe who voted — the addreſs we find the prince of Wales: His example 
was followed by ſix dukes, two and twenty earls, four viſcounts, eighteen ba- 
| | | rons, 
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rons, 'four' biſhops ; and their party was reinforeed by ſixteerproxies;*'! A ſpi- An. Ch. 17 39. 


rited proteſt was entered and ſubſcribed by nine and thirty peers, comprehend- 
ing all the noblemen of the kingdom who were moſt eminent for their talents, 
integrity, and virtue i eee ee 2011 WE 
XX. A meſſage having been delivered to the houſe from his majeſty, im- 
porting, That he had ſettled nine and thirty thouſand pounds per annum on the 
younger children of the royal family; and deſiring theig lordſhips would bring 
in a bill to enable his majeſty to make that proviſion good, out of the hereditary 
revenues of the crown; ſome lords in the oppoſition obſerved, that the next 
heir to the crown might look upon this ſettlement as a mortgage of his revenue, 
which a parliament had no power to make: that formerly no daughter of the 
royal family was ever provided for by parliament, except the eldeſt, and that 
never was hy way of annuity, but an expreſs proviſion of a determinate ſum of 
money payed by way of dowry. The objections were over-ruled; and the 
houſe complied with his majefty*s requeſt. Then the duke of Newcaſtle pro- 
duced a ſubſidy- treaty, by which his majeſty obliged himſelf to pay to the king 
of Denmark ſeventy thouſand pounds per annum, on condition of furniſhing 


T to bis Britannic majeſty a body of ſix thouſand men, when demanded. At the 


ſame time his grace delivered a meſſage from the king, deſiring the houſe would 
enable him to fulfil this engagement; and alſo to raiſe what money and troops the 
exigency of affairs, during the approaching receſs, might require. Another 
vehement diſpute aroſe from this propoſal. With reſpect to the treaty, lord 
Carteret obſerved, that no uſe: could be made of the Daniſn troops in any ex- 
pedition undertaken againſt Spain, becauſe it was ſtipulated in the treaty, that 
they ſhould not be uſed either in Italy or on board of the fleet, or be tranſported 
in whole or in part beyond ſea, after they ſhould: have marched out of tſie ter- 
ritories of Denmark, except for the defence of the kingdoms of Great- Britain 
and Ireland; nay, ſhould France join againſt the Engliſh, the Danes could not 
act againſt that power or Spain, except as part of an army formed in Germany 
or Flanders. This body of Danes may be ſaid, therefore, to have been retained tor 
the defence and protection of Hanover: or, if the intereſt of Britain was at all 
conſulted in the treaty, it muſt have been in preventing the Danes from joining 
their fleets to thoſe of France and Spain. Then he argued againſt the ſecond 
part of the meſſage with great vivacity. He ſaid, nothing could be more dan- 
gerous to the conſtitution than a general and unlimited vote of credit. Sueh a 


demand our anceſtors would have heard with amazement, and rejected with 


ſcorn. He affirmed, that the practice was but of modern date in England: 
that it was never heard of before the revolution; and never became frequent 
until the nation was bleſſed with the preſent wiſe adminiſtration. He ſaid, if 
ever a general vote of credit and confidence ſhould become a cuſtomary com- 
pliment from the parliament to the crown at the end of every ſeſſion, or as 
often as the miniſter might think fit to deſire it; parliaments would grow deſpi- 
cable in the eyes of the people; then a proclamation might be eaſily ſubſtituted 
in its ſtead, and happy would it be for the nation if that ſhould be ſufficient; 
for when a parliament ceaſes to be a check upon miniſters, it becames an uſeleſs 
and. unneceſſary burden on the people. The repreſentatives mult always be 
payed ſome way or other; if their wages are not payed openly-and ſurely by their 
reſpective conſtituents, as they: were formerly, a majority of them, may in fu- 
. 48 tee ture 
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ture times be always ready to accept of wages from the adminiſtration, and 
theſe muſt come out of the pockets of the people. The duke of Argyle and 
the earl of Cheſterfield enlarged upon the ſame topics. Nevertheleſs, the houſe 
complied with the meſſage; and preſented an addreſs, in which they not only ap- 
proved of the treaty with Denmark, but likewiſe affured him they would con- 
cur with his meaſures, and ſupport him in fulfilling his engagements, as well 
as in making ſuch further augmentation of his forces by ſea and land, as he 


- ſhould think neceſſary for the honour, intereſt, and ſafety of theſe kingdoms. 


$ XXI. The ſame meſſage being communicated to the commons, they voted 
ſeventy thouſand five hundred and eighty-three pounds for the ſubſidy to 
Denmark, and five hundred thoufand pounds for augmenting the forces on any 
emergency. As Great- Britain ſtood engaged by the convention to pay to the 
crown of Spain the ſum of ſixty thouſand pounds, in conſideration of the ſhips 
taken and deftroyed by Sir George Byng, which ſum was to be applied to the 
relief of the Britiſh merchants who had ſuffered by the Spaniſh depredations, 
the commons inſerted in a bill a clauſe, providing for this ſum to be payed by 
the parliament. When the bill was read in the houſe of lords, a motion was 


made by lord Bathurſt for an addreſs, to know, whether Spain had payed 
the money ſtipulated by the convention, as the time limited for the payment of 


it was now expired? The duke of Newcaſtle, by his majeſty's permiſſion, ac- 
quainted the houſe, that it was not payed; and, that Spain had as yet given 


no reaſon for the non-payment. Then a day was appointed to conſider the ſtate. 


of the nation, when lord Carteret moved for a reſolution, that the failure of 
Spain in this particular'was a breach of the convention, an high indignity to 
his majeſty, and an injuſtice to the nation. But, after a warm debate, this mo- 
tion was over-ruled by the majority. The miniſter, in order to atone in ſome 
meaſure for the unpopular ſtep he had taken in the convention, allowed a ſalu- 
tary law to paſs for the encouragement of the woollen manufacture; and two 
bills in behalf of the ſugar colonies, one permitting them, for a limited time, to 
export their produce directly to foreign parts, under proper reſtrictions; and 
the other making more effectual proviſions for ſecuring the duties layed upon the 


- importation of foreign ſugars, rum, and molaſſes into Great-Britain, and his 


majeſty's plantations in America. The ſupplies being voted, the funds eſta- 
bliſhed, and the crown gratified in every particular, the king cloſed the ſeſſion 
with a ſpeech on the fourteenth day of June, when the chancellor, in his ma- 


jeſty's name, prorogued the parliament “. 


XXII. Letters of marque and repriſal were granted againſt the Spaniards 3 
a promotion was made of general]-officers ; the troops were augmented; a 


Among the laws enacted in the courſe of this 
ſeſſion was an act againſt gaming, which had be- 
come univerſal through all ranks of people, and 
likely to prove deſtructive of all morals, induſtry, 
and ſentiment. ' Another bill paſſed, for granting 
a reward to Joanna Stevens, on her diſcovering, 
for the benefit of the public, a noſtrum for the 
cure of perſons afflicted with the ſtone; a medi- 
cine which has by no means anſwered the expec- 
tations of the legiſlature. 

In the houſe of lords complaint was made by 


py 


the lord Delaware, of a ſatire, intituled, Man- 


ners, Written by Mr. Whitehead; in which ſome 


characters of diſtinction were ſeverely laſhed, in the 
true ſpirit of poetry, It was voted a libel; and 
a motion was made to take the author into cuſ- 
tady; but he having withdrawn himſelf, the re- 
ſentment of the houſe fell upon R. Dodſley, the 
publiſher of the work, who was committed to 
the uſher of the black-rod ; though lord Carteret, 
the earl of Abingdon, and lord 'Talbot, ſpoke in 


great 
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great fleet was aſſembled at Spithead; a reinforcement ſent out to admiral 
Haddock ; and an embargo layed on all merchant ſhips outward bound. Not- 
withſtanding theſe preparations of war, Mr. Keen, the Britiſh miniſter at Ma- 
drid, declared to the court of Spain, that his maſter, although he had permitted 
his ſubjects to make repriſals, would not be underſtood to have broken the 

ace; and, that this permiſſion would be recalled as ſoon as his catholic majeſty 
ſhould be diſpoſed to make the ſatisfaction which had been ſo juſtly demanded. 
He was given to underſtand, that the king of Spain looked upon thoſe repri- 
ſals as acts of hoſtility; and that he hoped, with the aſſiſtance of heaven and his 
allies, he ſhould be able to fupport a good cauſe againſt his adverſaries, He 
publiſhed a manifeſto in juſtification of his own conduct, complaining, that ad- 
miral Haddock had received orders to .cruiſe with his ſquadron between the 
capes St. Vincent and St. Mary, in order to ſurpriſe the aſſogue ſhips ; that 
letters of repriſal had been publiſhed at London, in an indecent ſtyle, and 
even carried into execution in different parts of the world. He excuſed his non- 
payment of the ninety-five thouſand pounds ſtipulated in the convention, by 
affirming, that the Britiſh court had firſt contravened the articles of that treaty, 
by the orders ſent to Haddock ; by continuing to fortify Georgia ; by reinforc- 
ing the ſquadron at Jamaica; and by eluding the payment of the ſixty- eight 
thouſand pounds due to Spain from the South-ſea company, on the aſſiento for 
negroes. The French ambaſſador at the Hague declared, that the king his 
maſter was obliged by treaties to aſſiſt his catholic majeſty by ſea and land, in 
caſe he ſhould be attacked: he diſſuaded the ſtates-general from eſpouſing the 
quarrel of Great - Britain; and they aſſured him they would obſerve a ſtrict neu- 
trality, though. they could not avoid furniſhing his Britannic majeſty with ſuch 
ſuceours as he could demand, by virtue of the treaties ſubſiſting between the 
two powers. The people of England were inſpired with uncommon alacrity 
at the near proſpect of war, for which they had ſo long clamoured ; and the 
miniſtry ſeeing it unavoidable, began to be earneſt and effectual in their 

arations. 2 | 

XXIII. The events of war were ſtill unfavourable to the emperor. He had 
beſtowed the command of his army upon yelt marechal - count Wallis, who 
aſſembled his forces in the neighbourhood of Belgrade, and advanced towards 
Crotſka, where he was attacked by the Turks with ſuch impetuoſity and perſeve- 
rance, that he was obliged to give ground, after a long and obſtinate engage- 
ment, in which he loſt above ſix thoufand, men. The earl of Crawford, who 
ſerved as a volunteer in the Imperial army, ſignalized his courage in an ex- 
traordinary manner on this occaſion, and received a dangerous wound, of which 
he never perfectly recovered. The Turks were afterwards worſted at Jabouka : 
nevertheleſs, their grand army inveſted Belgrade on the ſide of Servia, and car- 
ried on the operations of the fiege with extraordinary vigour: The emperor 
dreading the loſs of this place, ſeeing his finances exhauſted, and his army con- 


ſiderably diminiſhed, conſented to a negotiatiation for peace, which was tranſ- 
acted under the mediation of the French ambaſſador at the Ottoman Porte. The 
count de Neuperg, as Imperial plenipotentiary, ſigned the preliminaries on the 
firſt day of September. They were ratified by the emperor, though he pre- 
tended to be diſſatisfied with the articles; and declared, that his miniſter had 
| | 4G2 exceeded 
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exceeded his powers. By this treaty the houſe of Auſtria ceded to the grand 
ſignor Belgrade, Sabatz, Servia, Auſtrian Walachia, the iſle and fortreſs of Or- 
ſova, with the fort of St. Elizabeth; and the contracting powers agreed, that 
the Danube and the Saave ſhould ſerve as boundaries to the two empires. The 
emperor Reg a circular letter, addreſſed to his miniſters. at all the courts in 
Europe, blaming count Wallis for the bad ſucceſs of the laſt campaign, and 
diſowning the negotiations of count Neuperg: nay, theſe two officers, were 


actually diſgraced and confined in different caſtles. This, however, was no 


other than a ſacrifice to the reſentment of the, czarina, who, loudly complained, 
that the emperor had concluded a ſcparate peace, contrary to his engagements 
with the Ruſſian empire. Her general count Munich had obtained a. victory 
over the Turks at Choczim, in Moldavia, and made himſelf maſter of that 
place, in which he found two hundred pieces of, artillery; but, the country, 
was fo ruined by the incurſions of the Tartars, that the Muſcovites could not 
ſubſiſt in it during the winter. The czarina finding herſelf abandoned by the 
emperor, and unable to cope with the whole power of the Ottoman empire, 
took the firſt opportunity of putting an end to the war upon honourable terms. 
After a ſhort negotiation the conferences ended in a treaty, by which ſhe was 
left in poſſeſſion of Aſoph, on condition that its fortifications ſnould be demo- 
liſhed ; and the antient limits were re-eſtabliſhed between the two empires. 

XXIV. A rupture between Great-Britain and Spain was now become inevi- 
table. The Engliſh ſquadron in the Mediterranean had already made prize of 
two rich Caracca ſhips. The king had iſſued orders for augmenting his land- 
forces, and raiſing a body of marines : and a great number of ſhips, of war were 
put in commiſſion. Admiral Vernon had been ſent to the Weſt-Indies, to aſſume; 
the command of the ſquadron in thoſe ſeas; and to annoy, the trade and 
ſettlements of the Spaniards. This gentleman had rendered himſelf con- 
ſiderable in the houſe of commons, by loudly condemning all the mea- 
ſures of the miniſtry, and bluntly ſpeaking his ſentiments, whatever they were, 
without reſpe&of perſons, and ſometimes without any regard to decorum. He was: 
counted a good officer, and this boiſterous manner ſeemed. to inhance his cha- 
rafter. As he had once commanded a ſquadron in Jamaica, he was perfectly 
well acquainted with thoſe ſeas; and in a debate upon the Spaniſh depredations, he; 
chanced to affirm, that Porto- Bello on the Spaniſh main might be eaſily taken: 
nay, he even undertook. to reduce it with ſix ſhips only. This offer was ecchoed. 
from the mouths of all the members in the oppoſition, Vernon was extolled; 
as another Drake or Raleigh: he became the idol. of a party, and his praiſe 


reſounded from all corners of the kingdom. The miniſter, in order t0-appeaſe: 


the clamours of the people on this ſubject, ſent him as commander in chief to 
the Weſt- Indies. He was pleaſed with an opportunity to remove ſuch a trou- 
bleſome cenſor from the houſe of commons; and perhaps, he was not without: 


hope, that Vernon would diſgrace himſelf and his party, by, failing in the ex- 


ploit he had undertaken. His catholic majeſty having ordered all the Britiſh ſhips. 
in his harbours to. be ſeized and detained, the king, of England would keep. 
meaſures with him no longer, but denounced war, againſt him on the twenty- 


third day of October. Many Engliſh merchants began to equip priva- 


ters, and arm their trading veſſels, to protect their own commerce as well as; 
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to diſtreſs that of the enemy. The ſeſſion of parliament was opened in Novem- 
ber, when the king in his ſpeech to both houſes declared, that he had aug- 
mented his forces by fea and land, purſuant to the power veſted in him by par- 
liament for the ſeeuriey of his dominions, the protection of trade, and the an- 


noyance of the enemy; and, he expreſſed his apprehenſion, that the heats and - 


animoſities which had been induſtriouſſy fomented throughout the kingdom, 
encouraged Spain to act in ſuch a manner as rendered it neceſſary For in to 
have recourſe to arms In anſwer to this ſpeech, affectionate addreſſes were 
preſented by both houſes, without any confiderable oppoſtio n. 

S XXV. The ſeceding members had again reſumed their ſeats in the houſe 
of commons; and Mr. Pulteney thought proper to vindicate the extraordinary 
ſtep which they had taken.” He faid, they thought it was neceſſary, as affairs 
then ſtood, for clearing their characters to poſterity from the imputation of fit- 
ting in an aſſembly where a determined majority gave a ſanction to meaſures 
evidently to the diſgrace of his majeſty and the nation. He obſerved, that their 
conduct was fo fully juſtified by the declaration of war againſt Spain, that any 
further vindication would be ſuperfluous ; for every aſſertion contained in it had 
been almoſt in the ſame words inſiſted upon by thoſe who oppoſed the conven- 
tion: Every fentence in it (added he) is an echo of what was ſaid in our rea- 
5 ſonings againſt that treaty: every poſitive truth Which the declaration lays 
<« down, was denied with the utmoſt confidence by thoſe who ſpoke for the 
convention; and, ſince that time, there has not one event happened which 
was not then foreſeen and foretold.” He propoſed, that in maintaining the 
war the'' Spaniſh ſettlements' in the Weſt-Indies ſhould be attacked; and, that 
the miniſtry ſhould not have the power to give up the conqueſts that might 
be made. He ſaid; he heartily wifnhed for his majeſty's honour and ſervice, 
that no mention: had been made of heats and animoſities in. the king's 
ſpeech; and gave it as his opinion, that they ſhould talce no notice of that 
clauſe in their addreſs. He was anſwered by Sir Robert Walpole, who 
took occaſion to ſay, he was in no great concern leſt the ſervice of his 'majeſ- 
ty or the nation ſhould ſuffer by the abſence of thoſe members who had quitted 


the houſe :- he affirmed, the nation was generally ſenſible, that the many uſeful 


and popular acts which paſſed towards the end of the laſt ſeſſion, were greatly 
forwarded and e of thoſe gentlemen; and, if they were 
returned only to oppoſe a Perplex, he ſhould not be at all ſorry to ſee them 
ſecede gain, To ro Oe rot . 290999 bit Fin 

$ XX VI. Mr. Pulteney revived the bill which he had formerly prepared for 
the encouragement of ſeamen. After a long diſpute, and eager oppoſition by 
the miniſtry, it paſſed both houſes, and obtained the royal aſſent. Mr. Sandys 
having obſerved, that there could be no immediate ute for a great number of 
forces in the kingdom; and explained how little ſervice could be expected from 
raw and undiſciplined'men, propoſed an'addreſs to the king, deſiting, that the 
body of marines ſhould be compoſed of draughts from the old regiments : 
that as few officers ſhould be appointed as the nature of the caſe would permit; 
and he expreſſed his hope, that the houſe would recommend this method to his 
majeſty, in tender compaſſion to his people, already burthened with many heavy 
and grievous taxes. This ſcheme was repugnant to the intention of the — 
a niſtry, 


en 
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war, during the courſe of the enſuing year, amounted! to about four millions. 
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niſtry, whoſe aim was to increaſe the number of their dependants, and extend 
their parliamentary intereſt by granting a great number of commiſſions. The 
motion was therefore, after a long debate, rejected by the majority. Motions 
were made for an inquiry into the conduct of thoſe who concluded the conven- 
tion; but, they were over- ruled. The penſion- bill was revived, and ſo power- 
fully ſupported by the eloquence of Sir William Wyndham, Mr. Pulteney, and 
Mr. Lyttleton, that it made its way through the commons to the upper houſe, 
where it was again loſt, upon a diviſion, after a very long debate. As the ſea- 
men of the kingdom expreſſed uncommon averſion to the ſervice of the go- 
vernment, and the fleet could not be manned without great difficulty, the mi- 
niſtry prepared a bill, which was brought in by Sir Charles Wager, for regiſter- 
ing all ſeamen, watermen, fiſhermen, and lightermen throughout his majeſty's do- 
minions. Had this bill paſſed into a law, a Britiſh ſailor would have been reduced 
to the moſt abject degree of ſlavery: had he removed from a certain diſtrict 
allotted for the place of his reſidence, he would have been deemed a deſerter, 
and puniſhed accordingly: he muſt have appeared, when ſummoned, at all ha- 
zards, whatever might have been the circumſtances of his family, or the ſtate 
of his private affairs: had he been incumbered with debt, he mult either have 


incurred the penalties of this law, or lain at the mercy of his creditors : had 


he acquired by induſtry, or received by inheritance, an ample fortune, he would 
have been liable to be torn from his poſſeſſions, and ſubjected to hardſhips 
which no man would endure but from the ſenſe of fear or indigence. The bill 
was fo vigorouſſy oppoſed) by Sir John Barnard and others, as a flagrant in- 
croachment on the liberties of the people, that the houſe rejected it on the ſe- 
e n dx... WI FILA FC ij ts 
XXVII. The king having by meſſage communicated to the houſe his in- 
tention of diſpoſing the princeſs Mary in marriage to prince Frederick of Heſſe; 
and: expreſſing his hope, that the commons would enable him to give a ſuitable 
portion to his daughter; they unanimouſly reſolved to grant forty thouſand 
pounds for that purpoſe; and preſented an addreſs of thanks to his majeſty, for 
having communicated to the houſe this intended marriage. On the thirteenth 
day of March a ſhip arrived from the Weſt-Indies, diſpatched by admiral 
Vernon, with an account of his having taken Porto-Bello, on the iſthmus of 
Darien, with fix ſhips only, and demoliſhed all the fortifications of the place. 
The Spaniards acted with ſuch puſillanimity on this occaſion, that their forts 


were taken almoſt without bloodſhed. The two houſes of parliament joined 


in an addreſs of congratulation upon this ſucceſs of his majeſty's arms; and the 
nation in general was wonderfully elated by an exploit which was magnified 
much above its merit. The commons granted every thing the crown thought 

per to demand. They provided for eight and twenty thouſand land- forces, 
bella ſix thouſand marines. They enabled his majeſty to equip a very power- 
ful navy: they voted the ſubſidy to the king of Denmark; and they im- 
powered their ſovereign to defray certain extraordinary expences not ſpecified 
in the eſtimates. To anſwer theſe uncommon grants, they impoſed a land · tax 
of four ſhillings in the pound; and enabled his majeſty to deduct twelve hun- 
dred thouſand pounds from the ſinking fund: in a word, the expence of the 


The 
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The ſeſſion was cloſed on the twenty-ninth-day of April, when the king thanked 
the commons for the ſupplies they had fo liberally granted, and recommended 
union and moderation to both houſes. JN | | 
$ XXX VIII. During the greateſt part of this winter, the poor had been griev- 
ouſly afflicted in conſequence of a ſevere froſt, which began at Chriſtmas and 
continued till the latter end of February. The river Thames was covered 
with ſuch a cruſt of ice, that a multitude of people dwelled upon it in tents, 
and a great number of booths were erected for the entertainment of the popu- 
lace. The navigation was entirely ſtopped: the watermen and fiſhermen were 
difabled from earning a livelihood: the fruits of the earth were deſtroyed by 
the cold, which was ſo extreme, that many perſons were chilled to death; 
and this calamity was the more deeply felt, as the poor could not afford to 
ſupply themſelves with coals and fuel, which were advanced in price in pro- 
portion to the ſeverity and continuance of the froſt. The lower claſs of la- 
— who worked in the open air, were now deprived of all means of ſub- 
ſiſtence : many kinds of manufacture were layed afide, becauſe it was found 
impracticable to carry them on. The price of all forts of iſion roſe al- 
moſt to a dearth : even water was ſold in the ſtreets of London. In this 
ſeaſon of diſtreſs, many wretched families muſt have periſhed by cold and 
hunger, had not thoſe of opulent - fortunes been inſpired with a remarkable 
ſpirit of compaſſion and humanity. Nothing can more redound to the honour 
of the Engliſh nation, than did thoſe inſtances of benevolence and well-con- 
ducted charity which were then exhibited. - The liberal hand was not only 


opened to the profeſſed beggar, and the poor that owned their diſtreſs: but un · 


common pains were taken to find out and relieve thoſe more unhappy objects that 
from motives of falſe pride, or ingenuous ſhame, ' endeavoured to conceal their 
miſery. Theſe were aſſiſted almoſt in their own deſpite. The ſolitary habita- 
tions of the widow, the fatherleſs, and the unfortunate, were viſited by the 
beneficent, who felt for the woes of their fellow- creatures; and, to fuch as re- 


fuſed toreceive a portion of the public charity, the neceſſaries of life wereprivately - 


conveyed in ſuch à manner as could leaſt ſhock the delicacy of their diſpoſi- 
tions. 


for diſtreſſing the enemy. In a few days after his departure, the ſpouſals of 
the princeſs Mary were celebrated by proxy; the duke of Cumberland repre- 
ſenting the prince of Heſſe; and in June the princeſs embarked for the con- 
tinent. About the ſame time a ſloop arrived in England with diſpatches from 
admiral Vernon, who, ſince his adventure at Porto-Bello, had bombarded 
Carthagena, and taken the fort of San Lorenzo, on the river of Chagre, in the 
neighbourhood of his former conqueſt. This month was likewiſe marked by 
the death of his Pruſſian majeſty, a prince by no means remarkable for great or 
amiable qualities. He was ſucceeded on the throne dy Frederick his eldeſt ſon, the 
reigning king of that realm, who has ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a 
warrior and legiſlator. In Auguſt theking of Great-Britain concluded a treaty 
with the landgrave of Heſſe, who engaged to furniſh him with a body of fix 


thouſand men for iour years, in conſideration of an annual ſubſidy of two 


hundred and fifty thouſand crowns, | 
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$ XXIX. In the beginning of May, the king of Great-Britain ſet out for An. Ch. 1740, 
Hanover, after having appointed a regency, and concerted vigorous meaſures | 


— — — — 
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XXX. Mean while, preparations of war were vigorouſly carried on by 
the miniſtry in England. They had wiſely reſolved to annoy the Spaniards in 
their American poſſeſſions. Three ſhips of war cruiſing, in the bay of Biſcay, 
fell in with a large.Spaniſh ſhip. of the line ſtrongly. manned, and took her after 
a very obſtinate engagement; but the aſlogue ſhips arrived, with the treaſure, 
in Spain, notwithſtanding the; vigilance of the Engliſh. commanders, who were, 
ſtationed in a certain latitude to intercept that flota. One camp was formed on 
Hounſlow heath; and the ſix thouſand marines lately levied were encamped on 
the iſle of Wight, in order. to be embarked for the Weſt-Indies. Intelligence 
being received that a ſtrong, n of. Spaniſh. ſhips , of war waited 
© for orders to ſail to their American ſettlements, Sir John Norris 
failed with a powerful fleet from Spithead, to diſpute their voyage; and the 
duke of Cumberland ſerved in perſon as a volunteer in this expedition: but, 
after divers fruitleſs efforts, he was by contrary winds obliged to lie inactive 
for the greateſt part of the ſummer in Torbay; and, upon advice that the 
French and Spaniſh ſquadrons had failed to the Weſt- Indies in conjunction, 
the deſign againſt Ferrol was wholly layed afide, In September, a ſmall ſqua- 
dron of ſhips; commanded, by commodore Anſon, ſet fail for the South-ſea, 
in order to act againſt. the enemy on the coaſt of Chili and Peru, and co- 
operate PS, with admiral Vernon acroſs, the iſthmus of. Darien. The 
ſcheme was well layed, but ruined, by unneceſlary delays, and unforeſeen ac- 
cidents. But the hopes of the nation centered chiefly in a formidable arma- 
ment deſigned for the northern coaſt of New Spain, and his catholic majeſty's 


other ſettlements on that ſide of the Atlantic. Commiſſions, had been iſſued 


for raiſing a regiment of four battalions in the Engliſh colonies of North- 
America, that they might be tranſported. to Jamaica, and join the forces 
from England. Theſe, conſiſting of the marines, and detachments from 
ſome old regiments, were embarked in October at the iſle of Wight, under 
the command of lord Cathcart, a nobleman of approved honour, and great 
experience in the art of war; and they failed, under convoy of Sir Chaloner 


"Ogle, with a fleet of ſeven and twenty ſhips of the line, beſides frigates, fire - 


ſhips, bomb-ketches, and tenders. They were likewiſe furniſhed with hoſpital- 


. ſhips, and ſtore-ſhips loaded with proviſion, ammunition, all ſorts of warlike 


implements, and every kind of convenience. Never was an armament more 

completely equipped; and never had the nation more reaſon to hope for ex- 

traordinary I | n 
S XXXI. On the twentieth day of October, Charles VI. emperor of Ger- 
many, the laſt prince of the houſe of Auſtria, died at Vienna, and was ſuc- 
ceeded in his hereditary dominions by his eldeſt daughter the archdutcheſs 
Maria Thereſa, married to the grand duke of Tuſcany. Though ſhe ſuc- 
ceeded as queen of Hungary, by virtue of the pragmatic ſanction guaranteed 
by all the powers in Europe, her ſucceſſion produced ſuch conteſts as kindled 
a cruel war in the empire. The young king of Pruſſia was no ſooner informed 
of the emperor's death, than he entered Sileſia at the head of twenty thouſand 
men, ſeized certain fiefs to which his family layed claim; and publiſhed a 
manifeſto, declaring, that he had no intention to contravene the pragmatic. 
ſanction. The elector of Bavaria refuſed to acknowledge the TE Hogs as 
queen of Hungary and Bohemia, alledging chat he hinitclf had pretenſions to 
= ® theſe 
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theſe countries, as the deſcendant of the emperor Ferdinand I. who was head 
of the German branch of the houſe of Auſtria. . Charles VI. was ſurvived 
but a few days by his ally the czarina Anne Iwanowna, who died in the forty- 
fifth year of her age, after having bequeathed her crown to Iwan, or John, 
the infant ſon of her niece the princeſs Anne of Mecklenburg, who had been 
married to Anthony Ulric duke of Brunſwic-Lunenburg-Bevern. She ap- 
pointed the duke of Courland regent of the empire, and even guardian of 
the young czar, though his own parents were alive: but this diſpoſition was 
not long maintained. L i. e, A th #11} OTA 
'$XXX11. The king of Great-Britain having returned to England from 


his German dominions, the ſeſſion of parliament. was opened in November. 


His majeſty aſſured them, on this occaſion, that he was determined to pro- 
ſecute the war vigorouſly, even though France - ſhould eſpouſe the cauſe of 
Spain, as her late conduct ſeemed to favour this ſuppoſition. He took notice 
Ks 6 emperor's death, as an event which in all likelihood would open a new 
ſcene of affairs in Europe; he therefore recommended to their conſideration, 
the neceſſary ſupplies for putting the nation in ſuch a poſture that it ſhould 
have nothing to fear from any emergency. Finally, he deſired them to con- 
ſider of ſome proper regulations for preventing the exportation of corn, and 
for more effectual methods to man the fleet at this conjuncture. The com- 
mons, after having voted an addreſs of thanks, brought in a bill for pro- 
hibiting the exportation of corn and proviſions, for a limited time, out of 
Great-Britain, Ireland, and the American plantations. This was a meaſure 
calculated to diſtreſs the enemy, who were ſuppoſed to be in want of theſe, ne- 
ceſſaries. The French had contracted for a very large quantity of beef and 
pork in Ireland, for the uſe of their own and of the Spaniſni navy; and an em- 
bargo had been layed upon the ſhips of that kingdom. This bill met with a 
vigorous oppoſition; yet the houſe unanimouſly reſolved, that his majeſty. 
ſhould be addreſſed to lay an immediate embargo upon all the ſhips laden wick 
corn, grain, ſtarch, rice, beef, pork, and other proviſions, to be exported 
to foreign parts. They likewiſe reſolved, that the thanks of the houſe ſhould 
be given to vice-admiral Vernon, for the ſervices he had done to his king and 


country in the Weſt- Indies. One William Cooley was examined at the bar of the 


houſe, and committed to priſon, after having owned himſelf author of a paper 
intituled, '** Conſiderations upon the embargo on proviſion of victual.” "The. 
performance contained many ſhrewd and ſevere animadverſions upon the go- 
vernment, for having taken a ſtep which, without anſwering the purpoſe of 
diſtreſſing the enemy, would prove a grievous diſcouragement to trade, and 
ruin all the graziers of Ireland, Notwithſtanding the arguments uſed in this 
remonſtrance, and ſeveral petitions that were preſented againſt the corn-bill, 
it paſſed by meer dint of miniſterial influence. The other party endeavoured, 
by various motions, to ſet, on foot an inquiry into the orders, letters, and in- 


ſtructions, . which had been ſent to admiral Vernon and admiral Haddock : 


but all ſuch inveſtigations were carefully avoided. 


 $ XXX[II1L A very hot conteſt aroſe from a bill which the miniſtry brought 


in under the ſpecious title of, A bill for the encouragement and increaſe of ſca- 
men, and for the better and ſpeedier manning his majeſty's fleet. This was a 
revival of the oppreſſive ſcheme which had been rejected in the former ſeſſion ; 
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rapts to conſtables and headboroughs, to ſoarel by day tinhtt or uc ta- 
faring men Pole conceal themſelves within theit ve Jjüriſdlictions. 


e of Glouceſter, 'agajnſt the bill, as detrimental to the trade and 
igation of 10 


— s or. to 216121169 ail! minis: 
S XXXIV. But the moſt femarkable incident of this {eflion was an open 


and perſonal attack upon the miniſter, who' was become extremely unpopular 
glievous taxes under which they groaned; and faw their burdens: daily in- 


as yet been made to annoy the enemy. Ex- 


the Britiſh ſquadron'in the Mediterranean, and who was ſuppoſed to be re- 
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the king of France had ordered the harbour and fortifications: of Dunkirk to 
be repaired : his fleet had failed to the Weſt-Indies, in conjunction with that 
of Spain; and the merchants of England began to tremble for Jamaica : 
finally, commerce was in a manner ſuſpended, by the practice of preſſing 
failors into the ſervice, and by the embargo which had been layed upon ſhips in 
all the ports of Great-Britain and Ireland. Theſe cauſes of popular diſcon- 
tent, "added to other complaints which had been ſo long repeated againſt the 
miniſter, exaggerated and inculcated by his enemies with unwearied induſtry, 
at length rendered him ſo univerſally odious, that his name was ſeldom or never 
mentioned with decency, except by his own dependants. 

© $XXXV. The country-party in parliament ſeized this opportunity of ven- 
geance. Mr. Sandys went up to Sir Robert; Walpole in the houſe, and told 
him, that on Friday next he ſhould bring a charge againſt him in public. The 
miniſter ſeemed to be ſurpriſed at this unexpected intimation; but, after a ſhort 
pauſe, thanked him politely for this previous notice, and ſaid, he defired no 
favour, but fair play *. Mr. Sandys, at the time which he had appointed for 
this accuſation, ſtood up, and in a ſtudied ſpeech entered into a long deduc- 
tion of the miniſter's miſconduct. He inſiſted upon the diſcontents of the 
nation at the meaſures which had been for many years purſued at home and 
abroad. He profeſſed his belief that there was not a gentleman in the houſe who 
did not know, that one ſingle perſon in the adminiſtration was the chief, if not 


the ſole adviſer and promoter, of all thoſe meaſures. This (added he) is known 


« without doors as well as within; therefore the diſcontents, the reproaches, 
« and even the curſes of the people, are all directed againſt that ſingle perſon. 
« They complain of preſent meaſures ;,- they have ſuffered by paſt meaſures; 
<« they expect no redreſs; they expect no alteration or amendment, _ whilſt he 
<« has a ſhare in directing or adviſing our future adminiſtration. Theſe, Sir, 
« are the ſentiments of the people in regard to that miniſter : theſe ſenti- 
% ments we are in honour and duty bound to repreſent: to his majeſty ; and 
the proper method for doing this, as eſtabliſhed by our, conſtitution, is to 
& addreſs his majeſty to remove him from his councils.“ He then proceeded to 
explain the particulars of the miniſter's miſconduct in the whole ſeries of his 
negotiations abroad, He charged him with having endeavoured, to ſupport 
his own intereſt, and to erect a kind of deſpotic government, by the practice 
of corruption ; with having betrayed the intereſt and honour of Great-Britain 


in the late convention ; with having 0 to proſecute the war againſt Spain; 


and he concluded with a motion for an addreſs to the king, that he would be pleaſed 
to remove Sir Robert Walpole from his preſence and councils for ever. He 
was anſwered by Mr. Pelham, who undertook to defend or excuſe all the mea- 
ſures which the other had condemned; and acquitted himſelf as a warm friend 
and unſhaken adherent. Againſt this champion Sir John Barnard entered the 
liſts, and was ſuſtained by Mr, Pulteney, who, with equal ſpirit and pre- 


* Upon this occaſion he miſquoted Horace. culpæ.“ He was corrected by Mr. Pulteney | 
« As I am not confcious of any crime, (ſaid he) but inſiſted upon his being in the right, and 
I do not doubt of being able to make a pro- actually laid a wager of a guinea on the juſtne 
per deſence. Nil conſcire ſibi nulli — of his quotation. | | 
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cifion, pointed out and expoſed all the material errors and mal: practices of th 
adminiſtracion. Sir Robert Walpole ſpoke with great temper and delibera- 
tion in behalf of himſelf. Wich reſpe& to the article of bribery and cor- 
ruption, he ſaid, if any one inftance had been mentioned; if it had been 
thewn that he ever offered a reward to any member af either houſe, or ever 
threatened to deprive any member of his office or employment, in order to in- 
fluence his voting in parliament, there might have been ſome ground for this 
charge; but, when it was ſo generally layed, he did not know what he could 
fay to it, unleſs to deny it as generally and as poſitively as it had been aſ- 
ſerted. Such a declaration as this, in the hearing of ſo many perſons, who 
not only knew, but ſubſſted by his wages of corruption, was a ſtrong proof 
of the miniſter's being dead to all ſenſe of ſhame, and all regard to veracity. 
The debate was protracted by the court-members till three o*ock in the morn» 
ing, when above ſixty of the oppoſite party having retired, the motion was re- 
joched by a conſiderable majority. 

S XXXVI. A bill was brought in for prohibiting the practice of inſuri 
ſhips belonging to the enemies of the nation; but it was vigorouſly oppoſ; 
by Sir John Barnard and Mr. Willimot, who demonſtrated that this kind of 
traffic was advan to the kingdom; and the ſcheme was dropped. An- 
other warm conteſt aroſe upon a clauſe of the mutiny-bill relating to the 

ring of ſoldiers upon inn-keepers and publicans, who complained of 

ir being diſtreſſed in farnithing thoſe gueſts with proviſions and neceſſaries 

at the rates preſcribed by law or cuſtom. There were not wanting advocates 
to expatiate upon the nature of this grievance, which however was not re» 
dreſſed. A new trade was at this time opened with Perſia, through the do- 
minions of the czar, and veſted with an excluſive privie: in the Ruſſia com- 
„by an act of parliament. The commons voted forty thouſand ſeamen 
3 ſervice of the enſuing year, and about thirty thouſand men for the 
eſtabliſhment of land- forces. They provided for the ſubſidies granted to the 
king of Denmark and the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel; and took every ſtep 
which was ſuggeſted for the eaſe and convenience of the government. 1 
S XXXVIL The parties in the houſe of lords were influenced by the ſame 
motives which actuated the commons. The duke of Argyle, who had by this 
time reſigned all his places, declared open war againſt the miniſtry. In the be- 
ginning of the ſeſſion, the king's ſpeech was no ſooner reported by the chan- 
cellor, than this nobleman ſtood up and moved, that a general addreſs of thanks 
ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, inſtead of a recapitulation of every para- 
graph of 1 king's ſpeech, re echoed from the parliament to the throne, wich 
e preſnons of blind approbation, implying a general concurrence with all the 
meaſures of the miniſter. He ſpoke on this ſubject with an aſtoniſhing im- 
petuoſity of eloquence, that rolled like a river which had overiowed its banks 
and deluged the whole adjacent country. The motion was ſupported by lord 
Bathurſt, lord Carteret, the earl of Cheſterſield, and lord Gower, who, though 
they difplayed all the talents of oratory, were out- voted by the oppoſite party, 
headed by the duke of Newcaſtie, the earl of Cholmondely, lord :iervey, and 
the lord Chancellor. Ihe motion was rejected, and the addreſs compoled in 
the uſual ſtrain. The ſame motions for an inquiry into orders and inſtructions, 
which had miſcarried in the lower houſe, were here repeated with the —_— * 
; | UCCCIS ; 
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an employment, or the reward of a penſion : he ſaid, when he was engaged on 
the ſide of truth, he would trample on the inſolence that ſhould command him 
to ſuppreſs his ſentiments. On a diviſion, however, the motion was carried. 

$ XXXVIII. In the beginning of April, the king repairing to the houſe of 
peers, paſſed ſome acts that were ready for the royal aſſent. Then, in his 
ſpeech to both houſes, he gave them to underſtand, that the queen of Hun- 
gary had made requiſition of the twelve thouſand men ſtipulated by treaty ; 


and that he had ordered the ſublidy-troops of Denmark and Heſſe-Caſſel to 


be in readineſs to march to her aſſiſtance. He obſerved, that in this compli- 
cated and uncertain ſtate of affairs, many incidents might ariſe, and render it 
neceſſary for him to incur extraordinary expences for maintaining the prag 
matic ſanction, at a time when he could not poſſibly have . to the ad 
vice and aſſiſtance of his parliament. He therefore demanded of the com- 
mons ſuch a ſupply as might be requiſite for theſe ends; and promiſed to 
manage it with all poſſible frugality. The lower houſe, in their addreſs, 


approved of all his meaſures; declared they would effectually ſupport him 


againſt all inſults and attacks that might be made upon any of his territories, 
though not belonging to the crown of Great- Britain; and that they would 
enable him to contribute, in the moſt effectual manner, to the ſupport of the 
ueen of Hungary. Sir Robert Walpole moved, that an aid of two hundred 
ouſand pounds ſhould be granted to that princeſs. Mr. Shippen proteſted 
inſt any interpoſition in the affairs of Germany. He expreſſed his diſ- 
like of the promiſe which had been made to defend his majeſty's foreign do- 
minions; a promiſe, in his opinion, inconſiſtent with that important and 
inviolable law, the act of ſettlement; a promiſe which, could it have 
been foreknown, would perhaps have for ever precluded from the ſuc- 
ceſſion that illuſtrious family to which the nation owed ſuch numberleſs bleſ- 
ſings, ſuch continued felicity. The motion however paſſed, though not 
without further oppoſition ; and the houſe reſolved, that three hundred thou- 
ſand pounds ſhould be granted to his majeſty, to enable him effectually to ſup- 
port the queen of Hungary. Towards the expence of this year, a million was 
deducted from the ſinking- fund; and the land- tax continued at four ſhillings 


in the pound. The preparations for this war had already coſt five millions. 


The ſeſſion was cloſed on the twenty- fifth day of April, when the king took 
his leave of this parliament, with warm expreſſions of tenderneſs and ſatiſ- 
faction. Henry Bromley, Stephen Fox, and John Howe, three members of 
the lower houſe, who had ſignalized themſelves in defence of the miniſter, 
were now enobled, and created barons of Montfort, Ilcheſter, and Chedworth, 
A camp was formed near Colcheſter; and the king having appointed a re- 
gency, ſet out in May for his German dominions *. 8 


® Sir William Wyndham died in the precedin an attempt upon fort Auguſtine, the capital of 
year, deeply regreted as an orator, a patriot, — Spaniſh Florida z and actually reduced ſome ſmall 
a man, the conſtant aſſertor of Britiſh liberty, forts in the neighbourhood of the place: but the 


and one of the chief ornaments of the Engliſhna- Carolinians withdrawing in diſguſt, diſſenſions 


tion. In the courſe of the ſame year, general prevailing among the ſea-officers, the hurricane 
Oglethorpe, governor of 1 wi had, with ſome months approaching, and the enemy having re- 
ony of Carolina, ceived a ſupply and reinforcement, he abandoned 


and a ſmall ſquadron of the king's ſhips, made the enterprize, and returned to Georgia. 
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CH AP. VII. 


§ I. The army under lord Cathcart and Sir Chaloner Ogle, proceeds to the W:R- 
Indies. S II. Nature of the climate on the Spaniſh main. I III. Admiral 
Vernon ſails to Cartbagene. & IV. Attack of fort Lazar. & V. Expedition to 
Cuba. F VI. Rupture between the queen of Hungary and the king of Pruſſia. 
$ VII. Battle of Mokwitz. S VIII. The king of Great-Britain concludes with 
France a treaty of neutrality for the electorate of Hanover. & IX. A body of 
French forces join the elector of Bavaria. & X. He is crowned king of Bohemia 
at Prague. S XI. Fidelity of the Hungarians. & XII. War between Ruſſia 
and Sweden. & XIII. Revolution in Raſfia. & XIV. The Spaniſh and French 
ſquadrons paſs unmoleſted by the Engliſh admiral in the Mediterranean. & XV. 
Ina#ttvity of the naval power of Great-Britain. & XVI. Obſtinate ſtruggle in 


elecking members in the new parliament. & XVII. Remarkable motion in the 


houſe of commons by lord Noel Somerſet. & XVIII. The country-party obtain a 


majority in the houſe of commons. & XIX. Sir Robert Walpole created earl of © 


Orford. I XX. Change in the miniſtry. & XXI. Inquiry into the adminiſtra- 
tion of Sir Robert Walpole. & XXII. Ohſtructed by the new miniſtry. & XXIII. 
Reports of the ſecret committee. & XXIV. The eleflor of Bavaria choſen em- 
peror. & XXV. The king of Pruſſia gains the battle at Czaſlaw. Treaty at 
Breſlaw. & XXVI. The French troops retire under the cannon of Prague. A 
freſh body ſent with the marechal de Mallebois to bring them off. & XXVII. Ex- 
traordinary retreat of M. de Belleifle. $ XX VIII. The king of Great-Britain 
forms an army in Flanders. & XXIX. Progreſs of the war between Ruſjia and 
Sweden. & XXX. The king of Sardinia declares for the houſe of Auſtria. 
$ XXXI. Motions of the Spaniards in Italy and Savoy. & XXXII. Con- 
duct of admiral Matthews in the Mediterranean. XX XIII. Operations 
in the Weſt-Indies. & XXXIV. The attention of the miniſtry turned chiefly 
on the affairs of the continent. & XXXV. Extraordinary motion in the houſe of 
lords by earl Stanhope. XXX. VI. Warm and obſtinate debate on the repeal of 
the gin- act. & XXXVII. Bill for quieting corporations. & XXXVIII. Con- 
vention between the emperor aad the queen of Hungary. & XXXIX. Difference 
between the king of Pruſſia and the elettor of Hanover. Q XL. The king of 
Great-Britain obtains a victory over the French at Dettingen. & XLI. Treaty 
of Worms. XLII. Concluſion 4 the campaign. XLIII. Aﬀairs of the 
North. S XLIV. Battle of Campo. Santo. & XLV. Tranſactions of the 
Britiſh fleet in the Mediterranean. & XLVI. Unſucceſsful attempts upon the 
Spaniſh ſettlements in the Weſt- Indies, 


$I. HE Britiſh armament had by this time proceeded to action in the 
| Weſt-Indies. Sir Chaloner Ogle, who ſailed from Spithead, had 
been overtaken by a tempeſt in the bay of Biſcay, by which the fleet, conſiſt- 
ing of about one hundred and ſeventy fail, were ſcattered and diſperſed. 
Nevertheleſs, he proſecuted his voyage, and anchored with a view to | 19208 
wood and water, in the neutral iſland of Dominica, where the intended expe- 
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dition "Vs a terrible Wack 4 in the death of the gallant lord Cathcart, who 
was carried off by a dyſentery; The loſs of this nobleman was the more ſe - 
verely felt, as the command of the land. forces devolved upon general Went- 
worth, an officer without experience, authority, and reſolution. As the fleet 
ſailed along the iſland of Hiſpaniola, in its way to Jamaica, four large ſhips of 
war were diſcovered; and Sir Chaloner detached an equal number of his ſqua- 
dron to give them chace, while he himſelf proceeded on his voyage. As thoſe 


ſtrange ſhips refuſed to bring to, lord Auguſtus Fitzroy, the commodore of 


the tour Britiſh ſhips, ſaluted one of them with a broadſide, and a ſmart en- 
gagement enſued. After they had fought during the beſt part of the night, 
the enemy hoiſted their colours in the morning, and appeared to be part of the 
French ſquadron, which had ſailed from Europe under the command of the 


marquis de Antin, with orders to aſſiſt the Spaniſh-admiral de Torres, in at- 
tacking and diſtreſſing the Engliſh ſhips and colonies. War was not yet de- 


clared between France and England; therefore hoſtilities: ceaſed: the Engliſn 
and French commanders complimented each other; excuſed themſelves mutu- 


ally, for the miſtake which had happened, and parted as friends, with a conſi- 
derable loſs of men on both ſides. 


$11. In the mean time Sir Chaloner Ogle arrived at Jamaica, where he 


| ee vice-admiral Vernon, who now found himſelf at the head of the moſt 
formidable fleet and army that ever viſited thoſe ſeas, with full power to act at 


diſcretion. The conjoined ſquadrons conſiſted of nine and twenty ſhips of the 
line, with almoſt an equal number of frigates, fireſhips, and bomb-ketches, 
well manned, and plentifully ſupplied with all kinds of proviſions, ſtores, and 


neceſſaries. The number of ſeamen amounted to fifteen thouſand : that of the 
land- forces, ' including the American regiment. of four battalions, and a body 
of negroes inliſted at Jamaica, did not fall fhort of twelve thouſand. Had this 


armament been ready to act in the proper ſeaſon of the year, under the conduct 


of wiſe experienced officers, united in councils, and ſteadily attached to the inte- 


reſt and honour of their country, the Havannah, and whole iſland of Cuba 


might have been eaſily reduced; the whole treaſure of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies 
would have been intercepted; and Spain muſt have been humbled into the 


molt abject ſubmiſſion. But ſeveral: unfavourable circumſtances concurred to 


fruſtrate the hopes of the public. The miniſtry had detained Sir Chaloner 
- Ogle at Spithead, without any viſible cauſe, until the ſeaſon for action was al- 


moſt exhauſted: for, on the continent of New Spain, the periodical rains begin 
about the end of 3 and this change in the atmoſphere is always attended 
empers, which render the climate extremely unhealthy: be- 


$ UI. Sir Chaloner Ogle arrived at Jamaica on the jbek day of January ; ; 
and admiral Vernon did not fail on his intended expedition till towards the end 
of the month. Inſtead of directing his courſe to the Havannah, which lay to 
leeward, and might have been reached in leſs than three days, he reſolved to 


beat up. againſt the wind to Hiſpaniola, in order to obſerve the motion of the 


French ſquadron, commanded by the marquis de Antin. The fifteenth day of 


February had elapſed before he received certain information that the French 


admiral had ſailed for eo 6 in great diſtreſs, for want of men and proviſions, 
| Which 
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which he could not procure in the Weſt- Indies. Admiral Vernon thus diſap- 
pointed, called a council of war, in which it was determined to proceed for Car- 
thagena. The fleet being ſupplied with wood and water at Hiſpaniola, ſet ſail 
for the continent of New-Spain, and on the fourth of March anchored in 
Playa Grande, to the windward of Carthagena. Admiral de Torres had al- 
ready ſailed to the Havannah z but the place was ſtrongly fortified,” and the 
arriſons reinforced by the crews of a ſmall ſquadron of large ſhips, commanded' 
by Don Blas de Leſo, an officer of experience and reputation. There they lay 
inactive till the ninth, when the troops were landed on the iſland of Tierra 
Bomba, near the mouth of the harbour, known by the name cf Boca-chica,' or 
Little-mouth, which was ſurpriſingly fortified with - caſtles, batteries, booms; ' 
chains, cables, and ſhips of war. The Britiſh forces erected a battery on 
ſhore, with which they made a breach in the principal fort, while the admiral 
ſent in a number of ſhips to divide the fire of the enemy, and co-operate with 
the endeavours of the army. Lord Aubrey Beauclerc, a gallant officer, who 
commanded one of theſe ſhips, was ſlain on this occaſion. The breach - being 
deemed practicable, the forces advanced to the attack: but, the forts and bat- 
teries were abandoned; the Spaniſh ſhips that lay -athwart the harbour's mouth, 
were deſtroyed or taken ; the paſſage was opened, and the fleet entered without 
further oppoſition. Then the forces were reimbarked with the artillery, and 
landed within a mile of Carthagena, where they were oppoſed: by about ſeven 
hundred Spaniards, whom they obliged to retire. The admiral and general 
had contracted a hearty contempt for each other, and took all opportunities of 
expreſſing their mutual diſlike : far from acting vigorouſly in concert, for the 
advantage of the community, they maintained a mutual reſerve, and ſeparate 
cabals; and each proved more eager for the diſgrace of his rival, than zealous 
for the honour of the nation. | 34 ni ella, 
- 4 IV. The general complained that the fleet lay idle, while his troops were 
harrafled and diminiſhed by hard duty and diſtemper. The admiral affirmed, that 
his ſhips could not lie near enough to batter the town of Carthagena; and up- 
braided the general with inactivity and want of reſolution to attack the fort of 
St. Lazar, which commanded the town, and might be taken by ſcalade: Went · 
worth, ſtimulated by theſe reproaches, reſolved to try the experiment. His 
forces marched up to the attack; but the guides being ſlain, they miſtook their 
route, and advanced to the ſtrongeſt part of the fortification, where they were 
moreover expoſed to the fire of the town. Colonel Grant, who commanded 
the grenadiers, was mortally wounded: the ſcaling- ladders were found too 
ſhort; the officers were perplexed for want of orders and directions: yet the 
ſoldiers ſuſtained a ſevere fire for ſeveral hours with ſurpriſing intrepidity, and 
at length retreated, leaving about ſix hundred killed or wounded on the ſpot.” 
Their number was now ſo much reduced, that they could no longer maintain 
their footing on ſhore: beſides, the rainy ſeaſon had begun with ſuch violence, as 
rendered it impoſſible for them to live in camp. They were therefore reimbarked; 
and all hope of further ſucceſs immediately vaniſhed. - The admiral, however, 
in order to demonſtrate the impracticability of taking the place by ſea, ſent in the 
Gallicia, one of the Spaniſh ſhips which had been taken at Boca - chica, to cano- 
nade the town, with ſixteen guns mounted on one fide, like a floating batte- 
y. This veſſel, manned by detachments of volunteers from different ſhips, 
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and commanded by captain Hore, was warped into the inner harbour, and 
moored before day, at a conſiderable diſtance from the walls, and in very ſhal-; 
low water. In this poſition ſhe ſtood the fire of ſeveral batteries for ſome hours, 
without doing or ſuſtaining much damage: then the admiral ordered the men 


| to be brought off in boats, and the cables to be cut; ſo that ſhe drove with the 


ſea · breeze upon a ſhoal, where ſhe was ſoon filled with water. This exploit 
was abſurd, and the inference which the admiral drew from it, altogether fa- 
lacious. He ſaid, it plainly proved, that there was not depth of water in the 
inner harbour, ſufficient to admit large ſhips near enough to batter the town, 
with any proſpect of ſuccels. This indeed was the caſe in that part of the har- 
bour, to which the Gallicia was conducted; but a little farther to the left, he 
might have ſtationed four or five of his largeſt ſhips a- breaſt, within piſtol · ſnot 
of the walls ; and if this ſtep had been taken, when the land- forces marched 

to the attack of St. Lazar, in all probability the town would have been ſurren- 


.y V I After the reimbarkation of the troops, the diſtempers peculiar to the 
climate and ſeaſon began to rage with redoubled fury; and great numbers of 


thoſe who eſcaped the vengeance of the enemy, periſhed by a more painful and 


inglorious fate. Nothing was heard but complaints and execrations: the groans 
of the dying, and the ſervice for the dead; nothing was ſeen but objects of 
woe, and images of dejection. The conductors of this unfortunate expedition 
agreed in notlüng but the expediency of a ſpeedy retreat from this ſcene of mi- 
fery.and diſgrace. . The fortifications of the harbour were demoliſhed, and the 
fleet returned to Jamaica. The miſcarriage of this expedition, which had coft 
the nation an immenſe ſum of money, was no ſooner known in England, than 
the kingdom was filled with murmurs and diſcontent, and the Fat were de- 
preſſed, in proportion to that ſanguine hope by which they had been elevated. 


Admiral Vernon, inſtead of undertaking any enterprize which might have 


retrieved: the honour of the Britiſh arms, ſet fail from Jamaica with the forces 
in July, and. anchored at the ſouth-caſt part of Cuba, in a bay, on which he- 
beſtowed. the appellation af Cumberland harbour, The troops were landed, 
and encamped at the diſtance of twenty miles farther up the river, where they 
remained totally inactive, and ſubſiſted chiefly on ſalt and damaged proviſions, 
till the month of November, when, being conſiderably diminiſhed by ſickneſs, 
they were put on board again, and reconveyed to Jamaica. He was afterwards: 
reinforced from England by four ſhips of war, and about three thouſand fol-i 
diers; but, he performed nothing worthy, of the reputation he had acquired; 
and the began to perceive that they had * his character.. 
$ VI. The affairs on the continent of Europe were now more than ever 
embroiled, The king of Pruſſia had demanded of the court of Vienna part 
of Sileſia, by virtue of old treaties of co- fraternity, which were either obſolete 
ar; annulled; and promiſed to aſſiſt the queen with all his forces, in caſe ſhe 
ſhould. comply with his demand : but this being rejected with diſdain, he entered 
Sileſia at the head of an army, and proſecuted bis conqueſts: with great rapidi- 
ty. In the mean time the queen. of I Iungary was crowned at Preſburg, after 
having ſigned a capitulation, by which the liberties of that kingdom were con- 
3 pr and the grand duke her conſort was, at her requeſt, affociated with 
her for ten years in the government. At the fame time the Rates of Hungary 
Lan: 2 1 | a te- 
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refuſed to receive a memorial from the elector of Bavaria. During theſe tran- 
ſactions, his Pruſſian majeſty made his public entrance into Breſlau, and con- 
firmed all the privileges of the inhabitants. One of his generals furpriſed the 
town and fortreſs of Jablunka, on the confines of Hungary; prince Leo- 
pold of Anhalt-Deffau, who commanded” another army, which formed the 


blockade of Great Glogau on the Oder, took the place by ſcalade, made the 


ew Wallis and Reyſki prifoners, with a thouſand men that were in garri- 
n; and here he found the military cheſt, fifty pieces of braſs cannon, and a 
great quantity of ammunition. an 
9 VII. The queen of Hungary had ſolicited the maritime powets for aſſiſt- 
ance, but found them fearful and backward. Being obliged, therefbre, to ex- 
ert herſelf with the more vigour, ſhe ordered count Neuperg to aſſemble a body 
of forces, and endeavour to ſtop the progreſs of the Pruffians in Sileſia. - The 
two armies encountered each other in the neighbourhood of Nieſs, at à village 
called Molwitz ; and, after an obſtinate diſpute, the Auſtrians were obliged to 
retire, with the loſs of four thouſand men killed, wounded; or taken. The 
advantage was dearly purchaſed by the king of Pruſſia. His kinſman Frede- 
ric, margrave of Brandenburgh, and ſieutenant- general Schuylemberg were 
killed in the engagement, together with a great number of general officers, and 
about two thouſand ſoldiers. After this action, Brieg was ſurrendered to the 
victor, and he forced the oi h e r of Fryewalde, vhich was defended by 
four thouſand Auſtrian huſſars. The Engliſh and Dutch miniſters, Who ac- 
companied him in his progreſs, ſpared no pains to effect an accommodation: 
but the two ſovereigns were too much irritated againſt each other, to acquieſce 


in any terms that could be propoſed. The queen of Hungary was incenſed to 


find herſelf attacked, in the day of her diſtreſs, by a prince to whom ſhe had 
. no ſort of provocation; and his Pruſſian majeſty charged the court of 


Vienna with a deſign either to aſſaſſinate, or carry him off by treachery: a de- 


ſign which was diſowned with expreſſions of indignation and diſdain. Count 


-Neuperg being obliged to abandon Sileſia, in order to oppoſe" the Bavarian 
arms in Bohemia, the king of Pruſſia ſent thither a detachment to join the elec- 
tor, under the command of count Deſlau, who, in his route, reduced Glatz 


-and Neiſs, almoſt without oppoſition: then his maſter received the homage of 


the Sileſian ſtates at Breſlau, and returned to Beflin. In December, the Pruſſian 


army was diſtributed in winter- quarters in Moravia, after having taken Olmurz, 


the capital of that province; and, in March, his Pruffian majeſty formed a 
camp of obſervation in the neighbourhood of Magdeburg. deny 


$ VIII. The elector of Hanover was alarmed at the ſucceſs of the king of 
Pruſſia, in apprehenſion that he would become too formidable a neighbour. A 


ſcheme was ſaid to have been propoſed to the court of Vienna, for attacking 
that prince's electoral dominions, and dividing the conqueſt : but it never was 
put in execution. Nevertheleſs, the troops of Hanover were augmented; the 
auxiliary Danes and Heſlians in the pay of Great Britain were ordered to be 
in readineſs to march, and à number of Britiſh forces encamped and prepared 
for embarltation. The ſubſidy of three hundred thouſand pounds, granted by 
parlament, was remittet to the queen of Hungary; and every thing ſeemed 
to preſage the vigorous interpoſition of his Brirannic majeſty.” But in a little 
time after his arrival at Hanover, * of action ſeemed to flag, 1 
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while” ber Hungarian majeſty to tottered' on the” verge of ruin. France re- 
ſolved to ſeize this opportunity of cruſhing the houſe of Auſtria. In order to 


intimidate the elector of Hanover, marechal Mallebois was ſent with a nume - 


rous army into Weſtphalia; and this expedient proved effect ual. A treaty 
of neutrality was concluded; and the king of Great- Britain engaged to vote for 


the elector of Bavaria at the enſuing election of an emperor. The deſign of the 
French court was to raiſe, this prince to the Imperial dignity, and furnifh him 
with ſuch ſuccours as ſhould enable him to deprive the queen of Hungary of 
her hereditary dominions. | „ an Yo 17 Ti 

IX. While the French miniſter at Vienna endeavoured to amuſe the queen 
with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his niaſter's friendſhip, a body of five and thirty 
thouſand men began their march for Germany, in order to join the elector of Ba- 
varia: another French army was aſſembled upon the Rhine and the count de 
Belleiſle being provided with large ſums of money, was ſent to negotiate with 
the different electors. Having thus ſecured a majority of voices, he proceeded 


to Munich, where he preſented the elector of Bavaria with a commiſſion ap- 
pointing him generaliſſimo of the French troops marching to his aſſiſtance; 
and now the treaty of Nymphenburg was concluded. The French king en- 
gaged to aſſiſt the elector with his whole power, towards raiſing him to the Im- 
perial throne: the elector promiſed, that after his elevation he would never 
attempt to recover any of the towns or provinces of the empire which France 
had conquered: that he would, in his Imperial capacity, renounce the barrier- 
treaty; and agree, that France ſhould irreyocably retain whatever places ſhe 
ſhould ſubdue in the Auſtrian Netherlands. The next ſtep of Belleifle was to 
negotiate another treaty between France and - Pruſſia,” importing, That the 
elector of Bavaria ſhould poſſeſs Bohemia, Upper Auftria, and the Tyroleſe : 
That the king of Poland ſhould be gratified with Moravia - and Upper 
Sileſia: and, That his Pruſſian majeſty ſhould retain Lower Sileſia, with the 
town of Neiſs and the county of Glatz. Theſe precautions being taken, the 
Count de Belleiſle repaired to Franckfort, in quality of ambaſſador and plenipo- 
tentiary from France, at the Imperial diet of election. It was in this city that 
the French king publiſhed a declaration, ſignifying, that as the king of Great- 
Britain had aſſembled an army to influence the opproaching election of an em- 
peror, his moſt chriſtian majeſty, as guarantee of the treaty of Weſtphalia; had 
ordered ſome troops to advance towards the Rhine, with a view to maintain 


the tranquillity of the Germanic body, and ſecure the freedom of the Imperial 


election. | ht 2s Hope ary MfM, 

8 N. In July the elector of Bavaria being joined by the French forces under 
marechal Broglio, ſurpriſed the imperial city of Paſſau upon the Danube; and 
entering Upper Auſtria, at the head of ſeventy thouſand men, took poſſeſſion of 
Lintz, where he received the homage of the ſtates of that country. Under- 


ſtanding that the garriſon of Vienna was very numerous, and that count Palfi 
had aſſembled thirty thouſand Hungarians in the neighbourhood of this capital, 


he made no farther progreſs in Auſtria, but marched into Bohemia, where he 


was reinforced by a conſiderable body of Saxons, under the command of count 
Rutowſki, natural ſon to the late king of Poland. By this time his Poliſh ma- 
jeſty had acceded to the treaty of Nymphenburg, and declared war againſt the 
queen of Hungary, on the moſt frivolous pretences. The elector ** — 
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advanced to Prague, which was taken in the night hy ſcalade; an atchievemeng 
in which Maurice count of Saxe, another. pode. ſon of the king of Poland, 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the head of the French forces. In December the elector 
of Bavaria made his public entry into this capital, where he. was proclaimed king 
of Bohemia, and inaugurated: with the uſual ſolemnities: then he ſet out for 
Franckfort, to be preſent. at the diet of electioꝶ-d n. 
XI. At this period the, queen of Hungary ſaw herſelf abandoned by all 
her allies, and ſeemingly devoted to deſtruction, She was not, however, for- 
ſaken by her courage; nor deſtitute of good officers and an able miniſtry. 
She retired to Preſhurg, and in a pathetic Latin ſpeech to the ſtates; expreſfitd 
her confidence in the Joyalty and valour of her Hungarian ſubjects. The no- 
dility of that Kingdom, touched with her preſence and diſtreſs, aſſured her una- 
nimouſly, that they would ſacrifice their lives and fortunes in her defence. The 
ban, being raiſed, that brave people crow ded to her ſtandard; and the diet ex- 
preſſed their reſentment. againſt her enemy by a public edict, excluding for 
ever the electoral. houſe of Bavaria from the ſucceſſion to the crown of Hun- 
gary: yet, without the ſubſidy ſhe received from Great - Britain their courage 
and attachment would have proved ineffectual. By this ſupply ſhe was enabled 
to pay her army, erect magazines, complete her warlike preparations, and put 
her ſtrong places in a poſture of defence. In December her generals Beret 125 
and Mentzel defeated count Thoring, who. commanded eight thouſand men, at 
the paſs of Scardingen, and opening their way into Bavaria, layed the whole 
country under contribution; while count Khevenhuller retook the city of 
_ Lintz, and drove the French troops out of Auſtria. The grand ſignor aſſured 
the queen of Hungary, that far from taking advantage of her troubles, he 
ſhould ſeize all opportunities to convince hex of his friendſhip : the pope permit - 
ted her to levy a tanth on the revenues of the glergy within her dominions ; and 
even to uſe all the church · plate for the ſupport of the war. 
-» $ XII; As the czarina expreſſed an inclination to aſſiſt this unfortunate prin» 
ceis, the French court reſolved to find her employment in another quarter; They 
had already gained over to their intereſt count Gyllenburg, prime · miniſter and 
preſident of the chancery in Sweden. A diſpute happening between him and Mr. 
Burnaby, the Britiſh, reſident at Stockholm, ſome warm altercation paſſed: Mr. 
Burnaby was forbid the court, and publiſhed a memorial in his own vindication, 
while the king of Sweden juſtified his conduct in a reſeript ſent ta all the foreign 
miniſters. Ihe king of Great · Britain had propoſed a ſubſidy : treaty: to Sweden, 
which, from the influence of French counſels, was rejected. The Swedes: hav- 
ing aſſembled a numerous army in Finland, and equipped a large ſquadron of 


ſhips, declared war againſt Ruſſia, upon the moſt ttifling pretences 3 and the 


Heet putting to ſea, commenced hoſtilities by. blocking up the Ruſſian ports in 
Livonia. A body of eleven thouſand Swedes, commanded by general zel, 
having advanced to Willmenſtrand, were in Auguſt attacked and defeated by 
general Laſci, at the head of thirty thouſand Ruſſians. Count, Lewenkaupr, 
who commanded: the main army of the Swedes, reſolved to take vengeance * 
this diſgrace, after the Ruſſian troops had retired into winter - quarters. In De- 
cember he marched towards Wybourg; but, receiving letters from the prince 


of Heſſe-Homburgh, and the marquis de la Chetardie, the French ambaſmdor 


at Feterſburgh, informing him of the ſurpriſing revolution which had, juſt hap- 
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pened in Ruſſia, and propoſing a ſuſpenſion of hoſlilities/ he retreated wich is 
army, in order to wait for further inſtructions ; and the two courts. tos 
ceſſation of arms fot chree montg as —P¾ 
XIII. The Ruſſians had bern for ſome time diſcontented with their go> 
vernment. The late czarina was influenced chiefly by German councils, and 
employed a great number of foreigners in her ſervice. Theſe cauſes of diſcon- 
tent produced factions and conſpiracies; and when they were | diſcovered, 
the empreſs treated the authors of them with ſuch ſeverity as inoreaſed the ge- 
neral diſaffuction. Belides, they were diſpleaſed at the manner in which ſhe had 
ſettled, the ſucceſſion. - The prince of Brunſwic- Lunenburgh - Bevern, father to 
tbe young czar, was nat at all agreeable to the Ruſſian nobility, and his conſort 
the princeſs Anne of Mecklenburgh, having aſſumed the reins of government 
during her ſon's minority; ſeemed: to follow the maxims of her aunt, the late 
ezarina. The Ruſſian grandees and generals, therefore, turned their eyes upon 
the princeſs Elizabeth, who was daughter to Peter the Great, and the darling of 
the empire. The French amballador gladly ooncurred in a project for depoſing 
a princeſs who was well affected to the houſe of Auſtria. General Laſci ap- 
proved of the deſign, which was chiefly conducted by the prince of Heſſe - Hom- 
burgh, who, in the reigns of the empreſs Catherine and Peter II. had been ge- 
neraliſſimo of the Ruſſian army. The good will and concurrence of the troops 
being ſecured, two regiments of guards took poſſeſſion of all the avenues of the 
imperial palace at Peterſburgh. - The princeſs Elizabeth, putting herſelf at the 
head of one thouſand men, on the fifth day of December entered the winter- 
palace, where the princeſs of Mecklenburg andthe infant czar reſided. She ad- 
vanced into the chamber where the princeſs and her oonſort lay, and deſired them 
to riſe and quit the palace, adding, that their perſons were ſafe; and, that they 
could not juſtly blame her for aſſerting her right. At the ſame time, the counts 
© Oſterman, Golofkin, Mingden, and Munich, were arreſted; their papefs and 
effects were ſeized, and their perſons conveyed to Schliſſelbourg, a fortreſs on 
the Neva. Early in the morning the ſenate aſſembling, declared all that had 
paſſed ſince the reign of Peter II. to be uſurpation; and, that the imperial 
dignity belonged of right to the princeſs Elizabeth, who was publicly pro- 
claimed empreſs of all the Ruſſias, and immediately recognized by the army 
in Finland. She forthwith: publiſhed a general act of indemnity: ſhe created the 
prince of Heſſe - Homburgh generaliſſimo of her armies: ſtie reſtored the Dol- 
gorucky family to their honours and eſtates : ſhe recalled and rewarded all thoſe 
who had been baniſhed for favouring her pretenſions: ſhe mitigated the exile 
of the duke of Courland, by indulging him with a maintenance more ſuitable 
to his rank: ſhe releaſed general Wrangel, count Waſaburg, and the other 
Swediſh officers, who had — taken at the battle of Wilmanſtrand ; and the 
princeſs Anne of Mecklenburgh, with her conſort and children, were ſent under 
a ſtrong guard, to Riga the capital of Livo nia. 
S8 XIV. Amidſt theſe tempeſts of wars and revolution, the ſtates - general 
wiſely determined to preſerve their on tranquillity. It was doubtleſs, their 
intereſt to avoid the dangers and expence of 'a war, and to profit by that ſtag- 
nation of commerce which would neceſſarily happen among their neighbours 
that were at open enmity with each other: beſides, they were over- awed by the 
declarations of the French monarch on one ſide; by the power, activity, _ 
| | tenſions 
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tenſions of his Pruſſian majeſty on the other; and they dreaded the proſpect of 
a ſtadtholder at che head of their army. Theſe at leaſt were the ſentiments of 
many Dutch patriots, reinforced by others that acted under French influence. 
But, the prince of Orange numbered among his partiſans and adherents many 
perſons of dignity and credit in the commonwealth ; and he was adored by the 
populace, who loudly exclaimed- againſt their governors, and clamoured for a 
war, without ceaſing; This national ſpirit, Joined to the remonſtrances and re- 
quiſitions made by the courts of Vienna and London, obliged the ſtates to iſſue 
orders for an augmentation" of their forces; but theſe were executed fo ſlowly, 
that neither France nor Pruſſia had much cauſe to take umbrage at their pre- 
parations. In Italy the king of Sardinia declared for the houſe of Auſtria: the 
republie of Genoa was deeply — in che French intereſt: the pope, the Vene- 
tians, and the dukedom of Tuſcany were neutral: the king of Naples reſol ved to 


ſupport the claim of his family to the Auſtrian dominions in Italy, and began to 


make preparations accordingly. His mother the queen of Spain had formed a pl 
for erecting theſe dominions into a monarchy for her ſecond ſon Don Philip; and 
a body of fifteen thouſand men being embarked at Barcelona, were tranſported to 
Orbitello, under the convoy of the united ſquadrons of France and Spain, While 
admiral Haddock, with twelve ſhips of the line, lay at anchor in the bay of 
Gibraltar, the Spaniſh fleet paſſed the Streights in the night, and was Joined by 


the French ſquadron from Toulon. The Britiſh admiral ſailing from Gibraltar, | 
fell in with them in a few days, and found both ſquadrons drawn up in line of 


battle. As he bore down upon the Spaniſh fleet, the French admiral ſent a flag 
of truce to inform him, that as the French and Spaniards were e ngaged | in a 
Joint-expedition, he ſhould be obliged to act in concert with his 'maſter's allies. 
This interpoſition prevented an engagement, the combined fleets amounting to 
double the number of the Engliſh ſquadron. Admiral Haddock was obliged 
to deſiſt; and proceeded to Portmahon, leaving the enemy to proſecute their 
voyage without moleſtation. The people of England were incenſed at this 


tranſaction, and did not ſcruple to affirm, that the hands of the Britiſh admiral | 


were tied up by the neutrality of Hanover. 
SXV. The court of Madrid ſeemed to have ſhaken off that indolence and 


phlegm which had formerly diſgraced the councils of Spain. They no ſooner 
learned the deſtination of commodore Anſon, Who had ited from Spithead in 
the courſe of the preceding year, than they ſent Don Pizzaro, with a more 
powerful ſquadron, upon the ſame voyage, to defeat his deſign. He accord- 
ingly ſteered: the ſame courſe, and actually fell in with one or two ſhips of the 


Britiſh, artnament, near the neee u Magellan ; bur he could not weather | 


* Is the mon; nf July eo ai. of Had 1: Inte omen; of Blend eon 
dock's_ quadron falling in with be Ec French piracy was diſcovered at New York in North 
ſhips of war, l e liſh com- America. One Hewſon, a low eb gorge had 2 
modore, ſuppoſing them to bk Spaniſh regiſter” paged ſeveral negroes in a de 
ſhips, firech a hot, in order to bring them to; and town and maſſacre the people. Pires was ſet to we 
they refuſing fo.compiy with this ſignal, a ſnarp ral parts of the city; nine or ten negroes were ap- 
i pen Flr 5: airs they had fou 5 . leve- ehended, convicted, and hurned alive. Hew- 

Rours, the French commander ceaſed firing, ſon, with his wife and a ſervant · maid, privy to the 
and thought proper to come to an explanation, plot, were found guilty and hanged, — 
when 1 ne e n 3 ee eee 7727 
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the ſupport of the common cauſe would have been attended with leſs difficulty. 
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2 long and furious tempeſt, through which Mr. Anſon proceeded into the 


South-Sea. One of the Spaniſh ſhips periſhed at ſea; another was wreeked 
on the coaſt of Brazil; and Pizarro bore away for the Rio de la Plata, where 
he arrived with the three remaining ſhips, in a ſhartered'condition, after having 
loſt twelve hundred men by: ſickneſs and famine. The Spaniards exerted the 
fame vigilance and activity in Europe. Their privateers were fo induſtrigus/ 
and ſucceſsful,” that in the beginning of this year, they had taken, ſince the 
commencement of the war, Nat hundred and ſeven ſhips, belonging to the 
ſubjects of Great-Britain, and valued at near four millions of piaſtres. 
The traders had therefore too much cauſe to complain, conſidering the formi- 
dable fleets which were maintained for the protection of commerce. In the 
courſe of the ſummer, Sir John Norris had twice failed towards the coaſt of 
Spain, at the head of a powerful ſquadron, without taking any effectual ſtep for 
annoying the enemy, as if the ſole intention of the miniſtry had been to ex- 
poſe the nation to the ridicule and contempt of its enemies. The inactivity of 
the Britiſh arms appears the more inexcuſable, when we conſider the great 
armaments which had been prepared. The land- forces of Great-Britain,' ex- 
cluſive of the Daniſh and Heſſian auxiliaries, amounted to ſixty thoutand' 
men; and the fleet conſiſted of above one hundred ſhips of war, manned by 


_ fifty-four thouſand ſailors. 


* 1 . 


- (XVI: The general diſcontent of the people had a manifeſt influence uponthe 


election of members for the ne parliament, which produced one of the moſt 


violent conteſts between the two parties, which had happened fince the revolu- 


tion. | All the adherents of the prince of Wales concurred with the country 


party, in oppoſition to the miniſter z; and the duke of Argyle exerted himſelf ſo 
fucceſsfully among the ſhires and burroughs of Scotland, that the partiſans of 
the miniſtry could not ſecure fix members out of the hole number returned 
from North- Britain. They were however much more fortunate in the election 
of the ſixteen peers, who were choſen literally according to the liſt tranſmitted 
court. Inſtructions were delivered by the conſtituents to a great num-! 
ber of members returned for cities and counties, exhorting and requiring them 
to oppoſe a ſtanding army in time of peace; to vote for the mitigation of ex- 
ciſe laws; for the repeal of ſeptennial parliaments ; for the limitation of place- 
men in the houſe of commons; and they inſiſted upon their examining into 


the partieulars of the public expence, and endeavouring to redreſs the grievances. 
of the nation. Obſtinate ſtruggles were maintained in all parts of the united 


kingdom with uncommon ardour and perſeverance; and ſuch a national ſpirit 
of oppoſition prevailed, that notwithſtanding the whole weight of miniſterial 
influence, the contrary intereſt ſeemed to 1 in the new parliament. 
ed in the month of October; and on the 
day of December, the ſeſſion was opened. Mr. Onflow being re- choſen 
ſpeaker, was approved of by his majeſty, who ſpoke in the uſual ſtile to both 
houſes. He obſerved, that the former parliament had formed the ſtrongeſt re- 
ſolutions in favour of the queen of l for the maintenance of the prag- 
matic ſanction : for the preſervation of the balance of power, and the peace and 
liberties, of Europe; and that, if the other powers Which were under the like 
engagements with him, had anſwered. the juſt expectations ſo ſolemnly given, 


He 
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He ſaid, he had. endeavoured, by the moſt proper and early applications, to 
induce other powers that were united with him by the ties of common intereſt, 
to concert ſuch meaſures as ſo important and critical a conjuncture required: 
that where an accommodation ſeemed neceſſary, he had laboured to reconcile 
princes whoſe union would have been the moſt effectual means to prevent the 
miſchiefs which had happened, and the beſt ſecurity for the intereſt and ſafety 
of the whole. He owned his endeavours had not hitherto produced the de- 
fired effect; though he was not without hope, that a juſt ſenſe of approaching 
danger would give a more favourable turn to the councils of other nations. 
He repreſented: the neceſſity of putting the nation in ſuch a poſture of defence 


as would enable him to improve all opportunities of maintaming the liberties 


of Europe, and defeat any attempts that ſhould be made _ him and his 
dominions; and he recommended unanimity, vigour, and diſpatch. The houſe 
of commons having appointed their ſeveral committees, the ſpeaker reported 
the king's ſpeech; and Mr. Herbert moved for an addreſs of thanks, including; 
an approbation of the means by which the war had been proſecuted. The mo- 
tion being ſeconded by Mr. Trevor, lord Noel Somerſet ſtood up and moved, 
that the houſe would in their addreſs deſire his majeſty, not to engage theſe 
Kingdoms in a war for the preſervation of his foreign dominions. He was 


ſupported by that incorruptible patriot Mr. Shippen, who declared, he was nei- 


ther aſhamed nor afraid to affirm, that thirty years had made no change in any 
of his political opinions. He ſaid, he was grown old in the houſe of commons; 
"that time had verified the predictions he had formerly uttered ; and that he had 
ſeen his conjectures ripened into knowledge. If my country, added he, has 
been ſo unfortunate as once more to commit her intereſt to men who pr 
* poſe to themſelves no advantage from their truſt but that of ſelling it, I may, 
«© perhaps, fall once more under cenſure for declaring my opinion, and be once 
more treated as a criminal, for aſſerting what they who _ me cannot deny; 
* for maintaining, that Hanoverian maxims are inconſiſtent with the happineſs 
«* 'of this nation; and for preſerving the caution ſo ſtrongly inculcated by thoſe 
<* patriots who framed the act of ſettlement, and conferred upon the preſent 
* royal family their title to the throne.” He particulariſed the inſtances in 
which the miniſtry had acted in diametrical oppoſition to that neceſſary conſti- 
tution; and he inſiſted on the neceſſity of taking ſome ſtep to remove the ap- 
prehenſions of the people, who began to think themſelves in danger of being 
ſacrificed to the ſecurity of foreign dominions. Mr. Gibbon, who ſpoke on the 
{ame fide of the 3 expatiated upon the abſurdity of returning thanks for 
the proſecution of a war which had been egregiouſly miſmanaged. What] faid 
che, are our thanks to be ſolemnly returned for defeats, diſgrace, and loſſes, the 
* ruin of our merchants, the impriſonment of our ſailors, idleſhows of armaments, 
and uſeleſs. expences ?* Sir Robert Walpole having made a ſhort ſpeech in de- 
Fence of the firſt motion for an addreſs, was anſwered by Mr. Pulteney, who ſeemed 
to be animated with a double proportion of patriot indignation. He aſſerted, that 
from a review of that miniſter's conduct fince the beginning of the diſpute with 
Spain, it would appear, that he had been guilty not only of ſingle errors, but 


of deliberate treachery : that he had always co-operated with the enemies of 


his country, and facrificed to his private intereſt the happineſs and honour of 
the Britiſh nation. He then entered into a detail of that conduct againſt which 
Vol. IV. 4K . he 
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he had ſo often declaimed ; and being tranſported by an over- heated imagina- 
tion, accuſed him of perſonal attachment and affection to the enemies of the 
kingdom. A charge that was, doubtleſs, the reſult of exaggerating animoſity, 
and ſerved only to invalidate the other articles of imputation that were much 
better founded. His objections were over- ruled; and the addreſs, as at firſt 
propoſed, was preſented to his majeſty. 


8X VIII. This ſmall advantage, however, the miniſter did not conſider as a 


Proof of his having aſcertained an undoubted majority in the houfe of com- 
mons. There was a great number of diſputed elections; and the diſcuſſion of 


theſe was the point on which the people had turned their eyes, as the criterion 


of the miniſter's power and credit. In the firſt, which was heard at the bar of 
the houſe, he carried his point by a majority of ſix only; and this he looked 


upon as a defeat rather than a victory. His enemies exulted in their ſtrength : 
they knew they would be joined, in matters of importance, by ſeveral mem- 
bers who voted againſt them on this occaſion, The inconſiderable majority 
that appeared on the ſide of the adminiſtration, plainly proved, that the influ- 
ence of the miniſter was greatly diminiſhed, and ſeemed to prognoſticate his fur- 
ther decline. This conſideration induced ſome individuals to declare againſt 


him as a ſetting ſun, . from whoſe beams they could expect no warmth. ,, His 


adherents began to tremble z. and he himſelf had occaſion for all his art and 
equanimity. The court-intereſt was not ſufficient to ſupport the election of 


their own members for Weſtminſter. The high-bailiff had been guilty of ſome 


illegal practices at the poll; and three juſtices of the peace had, on pretence of 
preventing riots, ſent for a military force to overawe the election. A petition 
E by the electors of Weſtminſter was taken into conſideration by the 


ouſe; and the election was declared void by a majority of four voices. The 


high bailiff was taken into cuſtody; the officer who had ordered the ſoldiers to 
march, and the three juſtices who ſigned the letter, in conſequence of which h 


XIX. The chuntry- party maintained the advantage they had gained in . 


acted, were e Spa on their knees at the bar of the houſe. | 


cCiding upon ſeveral other controverted elections; and Sir Robert Walpole tot- 
tered on the brink of ruin. Ie knew that the majority of a ſingle vote would 
at any time commit him priſoner to the Tower, ſhould ever the motion be 


made; and he ſaw. that his ſafety could be effected by no other expedient but 
chat of dividing the oppoſition. Towards the accompliſhment of this purpoſe 
he employed all his credit and dexterity. His emiſſaries did not fail to tamper 


with thoſe members of the oppoſite party, who were the moſt likely to be con- 


verted by their arguments. A meſſage was ſent by the biſhop of Oxford to the 


prince of Wales, importing, That if his royal highneſs would write a letter of 


condeſcenſion to the king, he and all his counſellors ſhould be taken into favour ; 
fifty thouſand pounds ſhould. be added to his revenue; four times that ſum be 


diſburſed immediately for the payment of his debts; and ſuitable. proviſion be 
made in due time for all his followers. The prince declined this propoſal, de- 


claring, that he would accept no ſuch conditions while Sir Robert Walpole con- 


tinued to direct the public affairs: that he looked upon him as a bar between his 


majeſty. and the affections of his people; as the author of the national grievances 
both at home and abroad; and the ſole cauſe of that contempt which Great-Britain 
had incurred in all the courts of Europe, His royal highneſs was now chief of 
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this formidable party, revered by the whole nation; a party which had gained the 
aſcendancy in the houſe of commons; which profeſſed to act upon the princi- 
ples of public virtue; which demanded the fall of an odious miniſter, as a ſa- 
crifice due to an injured people; and declared, that no temptation could ſhake 
their virtue; that no art could diſſolve the cement by which they were united. 
Sir Robert Walpole, though repulſed in his attempt upon the prince of Wales, 
was more ſucceſsful in his other endeavours. He reſolved to try his ſtrength 
once more in the houſe of commons, in another diſputed election; and had the 
mortification to ſee the majority in the oppoſition augmented to ſixteen voices. 
He declared, he would never more ſit in that houſe; and next day, which was 
the third of February, the king adjourned both houſes of parliament to the 
eighteenth day of the ſame month. In this interim Sir Robert Walpole was 
created earl of Orford, and reſigned all his employments. | 
XX. At no time of his life did he acquit himſelf with ſuch prudential 
policy as he now diſplayed. He found means to ſeparate the parts that com- 
poſed the oppoſition, and to transfer the popular odium from himſelf to thoſe 
ho had profeſſed themſelves his keeneſt adverſaries. "The country-party con- 
ſiſted of the Tories, reinforced by diſcontented Whigs, who had either been 
diſappointed 'in their own ambitious views, or felt for the diſtreſſes of their 
country, occaſioned by a weak and worthleſs adminiſtration. The old patriots 
and the Whigs whom they had joined, acted upon very different, and indeed, 
upon oppoſite principles of government; and therefore, they were united only 
by the ties of convenience. A eoalition was propoſed between the diſcontented 
Whigs and thoſe of the ſame denomination who acted in the miniſtry. Some 
were gratified with titles and offices; and all were aſſured, that in the manage- 
ment of affairs, a new ſyſtem would be adopted, according to the plan they 
- themſelves ſnould propoſe. The court required nothing of them, but that the 
earl of Orford ſhould” eſcape with impunity. His place of chancellor of the 
. exchequer was beſtowed upon Mr. Sandys, who was likewiſe appointed a lord of 
the treaſury ; and the earl of Wilmington ſucceeded him as firſt commiſſioner 
of that board. ' Lord Harrington being dignified with the title of earl, was 
declared preſident of the council; and in his room lord Carteret became ſecre- 
tary of ftate. The duke of Argyle was made maſter-general of the ordnance, 
colonel of his majeſty*s royalregiment of horſe-guards, and field-marſhal and com 
mander in chief of all the forces in South-Britain ; but, finding himſelf diſap- 
pointed in his expectations of the coalition, he, in leſs than æ month, renounced 
all theſe employments. The marquis of Tweedale was appointed ſecretary of 
ſtate for Scotland, a'poſt which had been long ſuppreſſed : Mr. Pulteney was 
ſworn of the privy-council, and afterwards created earl of Bath. The earl of 
Winchelſea and Nottingham was preferred to the head of the admiralty, in the 
room of Sir Charles Wager ; and, after the reſignation of the duke of Argyle, the 
earl of Stair was appointed field-marſhal of all his majeſty's forces, and am- 
baſſador-· extraordinary to the ſtates-general. On the ſeventeenth day of Fe- 
- bruary the prince of Wales, attended by a numerous retinue of his adherents, 
waited on his majeſty, Who received him graciouſly, and ordered his guards to 
be reſtored. The lord Carteret and Mr. Sandys were the firſt who embraced 
the offers of the court, without the conſent or privity of any other leaders in 
the oppoſition, except that of Mr. N but, they declared to their * 
| > 4K 2 | they 
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bounded ambition, ſhould forſake 
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they would ſtill proceed upon, patriot principles: that they would.,concur in 


romoting an inquiry into paſt meaſures ; and, in enacting neceſſary laws to 
ecure the conſtitution from the practices of corruption. ILcheſe profeſſions were 
believed, not only by their old coadjutors in the houſe of commons, but alſo by 
the nation in general. The recanciliation between the king and the prince of 
Wales, together with the change in the miniſtry, were celebrated with public 


rejoicings all over the kingdom; and immediately after the adjournment, no- 
thing but concord appeared in the houſe of commons. | 311 

'$ XX1T. But this harmony was of ſhort duration. It ſoon appeared, that 
thoſe who had declaimed the loudeſt for the liberties of their country, had been 
actuated ſolely by the moſt ſordid, and even the moſt ridiculous motives of ſelf- 


intereſt, Jealouſy and mutual diſtruſt enſued between them and their former 


confederates. The nation complained, that inſtead of a total change of men 


and meaſures, they ſaw the old miniſtry ſtrengthened by this coalition; and the 
ſameintereſt in parliament predominating withredoubled influence. They branded 
the new converts as apoſtates and betrayers of their country; and, in the tran- 
{ports of their indignation, they entirely overlooked the old object of their re- 
ſentment. That a nobleman of phone principles, narrow fortune, and un- 

is party for the blandiſhments of affluence, 
power, and authority, will not appear ſtrange to any perſon acquainted with the 
human heart; but, the ſenſible part of mankind will always reflect with amaze- 
ment upon the conduct of a man, who ſeeing himſelf idolized by his fellow- 
citizens, as the firſt and firmeſt patriot of the kingdom, as one of the moſt 
ſhining ornaments of his country, could give up all his popularity, and incur 
the contempt or deteſtation of mankind, for the wretched conſideration of an 
empty title, without office, influence, or the leaſt ſubſtantial appendage. One 
cannot without an emotion of grief, contemplate ſuch an inſtance of infatua- 
tion. One cannot but lament, that ſuch glory ſhould have been ſo weakly for- 
feited : that ſuch talents ſhould, have been Joſt to the caule of liberty and virtue. 


Doubtleſs, he Battered, himſelf with the hope of one day directing the councils 


of his ſovereign ; but, this was never accompliſhed, and he remained a ſolitary 


monument of blaſted ambition. Before the change in the miniſtry, Mr, Pul- 


teney moved, that the ſeveral papers relating to the conduct of the war which 
had been layed before the houſe, ſhould be referred to a ſelect committee, who 
ſhould examine ſtrictly into the particulars, and make a report to the houſe of 
their remarks and objections. The motion introduced a debate; but, upon a 
diviſion was rejected by a majority of three voices. Petitions having been 
preſented by the merchants of London, Briſtol, Liverpool, Glaſgow, and 
almoſt all the trading towns in the kingdom, complaining of the loſſes they 
had ſuſtained by the bad conduct of the war, the houſe reſolved itſelf into a 
committee, to deliberate on theſe remonſtrances. The articles of the London 


_ petition were explained by Mr. Glover, an eminent merchant of that city. Six 
days were ſpent in peruſing papers and examining witneſſes ; then the ſame gen- 


tleman ſummed up the evidence, and in a pathetic ſpeech endeavoured to de- 
monſtrate, that the commerce of Great-Britain had been expoſed to the infults 
and rapine of the Spaniards, not by inattention or accident, but by one uniform 
and continued deſign. This inquiry being reſumed after the adjournment, 
copies of inſtructions to admirals and captains of cruifing ſhips were layed be- 

| ; fore 
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fore the houſe z and the commons paſſed ſeveral refolutions, upon whuch a hill 
was prepared for the better protecting and ſecuring the trade and navigation of 
the kingdom. It made its way through the lower houſe ; but was thrown out 
by the lords. The penſion- bill was revived and ſent up to the peers, where it 
was again rejected, lord Carteret voting againſt that very meaſure which he bed 
ſo lately endeavoured to promote. On the ninth day of March the lord 
Limerick made a motion for appointing a committee, to inquire into the con - 
duct of affairs for the laſt twenty years: he was ſeconded by Sir John St. Aubyn, 
and ſupported by Mr. Velters Cornwal, Mr. Philips, Mr. W. Pitt, and lord 
Percival the new member for Weſtminſter, who had already ſignalized himſelf 
by his eloquence and capacity. The motion was oppoſed by Sir Charles Wager, 
Mr. Pelham, and Mr, Henry Fox, furveyor-general to his majeſty's works, and 
brother to lord Ilcheſter. Though the oppoſition was faint and frivolous, thepropoſal 
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was rejected by a majority of two voices. Lord Limerick, not yet diſcouraged, An. Ch. 1742. 


made a motion on the twenty-third day of March, for an inquiry into the con- 
duct of Robert earl of Orford, for the laſt ten years of his adminiſtration; and 
after a ſharp debate, it was carried in the affirmative. The houſe reſolved to 
chooſe a ſecret committee by ballot; and in the mean time preſented an addreſs 

to the king, aſſuring him of their fidelity, zeal, and affection. Ee 
XXII. Sir Robert Godſchall having moved for leave to bring in a bill, to 
repeal the act for ſeptennial parliaments, he was ſeconded by Sir John Barnard; 
but warmly oppoſed by Mr. braces and Mr. Sandys; and the queſtion paſſed 

in the negative. The committee of ſecrecy being choſen, began to 
evidence, and Mr. Paxton ſollicitor to the treaſury, refuſing to anſwer fach 
queſtions as were put to him, lord Limerick, chairman of the committee, com- 
plained to the houſe of his obſtinacy. He was firſt taken into cuſtody; and ſill 
perſiſting in his refuſal, committed to Newgate. Then his lordſhip 2 

that leave ſhould be given to bring in a bill tor indemnifying evidence agair 
the earl of Orford; and it was actually prepared by a deciſion of the majority. 
In the houſe of lords it was vigorouſly oppoſed by lord Carteret, and as | wine 
ouſly ſupported by the duke of Argyle; but fell TY a diviſion, by the weight 
of ſuperior numbers. Thoſe members in the houſe of commons who, heartily 
wiſhed that the inquiry might be proſecuted, were extremely incenſed at the fate 
of this bill. A committee was appointed to ſearch the journals of the lords 
for precedents ; and their report being read, lord Strange, ſon of the earl of 
Derby, moved for a reſolution, That the lords refuſing to concur with the com- 
mons of Great-Britain, in an indemnification neceſſary to the effectual carrying 
on the inquiry now A e in parliament, is an obſtruction to juſtice, and 
may prove fatal to the liberties of this nation. The motion, which was ſeconded 
by lord Quarendon, ſon of the earl of Litchfield, gave riſe to a warm de- 
bate; and Mr. Sandys declaimed againſt it as a ſtep that would bring on an 
immediate diſſolution of the preſent form of government. It is really amazing 
to ſee with what effrontery ſome men can Mf their maxims, and openly con- 
tradict the whole tenor of their former conduct. Mr. Sandys did not paſs un- 
cenſured; he ſuſtained ſome ſevere ſarcaſms on his apoſtacy, from Sir John 
Hynde Cotton, who refuted all his objections: nevertheleſs, the motion paſſed 
in the negative, Notwithſtanding this great obſtruction; purpoſely thrown 2 
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tlie way of the inquiry, the ſecret committee diſcovered many flagrant inſtances 


of fraud and corruption, in which the earl of Orford had been concerned. It 


appeared, that he had granted fraudulent contracts for paying the troops in the 


Weſt⸗ Indies: that he had employed iniquitous arts to influence elections: that 
for ſecret-ſervice during the laſt ten years, he had touched one million four 


hundred fifty-three thouſand four hundred pounds of the public money: that 
above fifty thoufand pounds of this ſum had been payed to authors and printers 


of news- papers and political tracts, written in deſence of the miniſtry : that on 
the very day which preceded his reſignation, he had ſigned orders on the civil- 
liſt revenues for above thirty thouſand pounds: that as the caſh remaining in 
the exchequer, did not much exceed fourteen thouſand pounds, he had raiſed 
the remaining part of the thirty thouſand, by pawning the orders to a banker. 
The committee proceeded to make further progreſs in their ſcrutiny, and had 
almoſt prepared a third report, when they were interrupted by the prorogation 

XXIII. The miniſtry finding it was neceſſary to take ſome ſtep for con- 
ciliating the affection of the people, gave way to a bill for excluding certain 
"officers" from feats in the houſe of commons. They paſſed another for en- 
couraging the linen manufacture; another for regulating the trade of the plan- 
tations; and a third to prevent the marriage of lunatics. They voted forty 


thouſand ſeamen, and ſixty- two thouſand five hundred landmen for the ſervice 


of the current year. They provided for the ſubſidies to Denmark and Heſſe 
Caſſel, and voted five hundred thouſand pounds to the queen of Hungary. The 
expence of the year amounted to near ſix millions, raiſed by the land- tax at 
four ſhillings in the pound, the malt-tax, one million from the ſinking fund, 
annuities granted upon it for eight hundred thouſand pounds, and a loan of 


one million ſix hundred thouſand pounds from the bank. In the month of 
July, John lord Gower was appointed keeper of his majeſty's privy-ſeal; 


Allen ford Bathurſt was made captain of the band of penſioners; on the fif- 


teenth day of the month, Mr. Pulteney took his ſeat in the houſe of peers, as 
earl of Bath. The king cloſed the ſeſſion in the uſual way, after having 


given them to underſtand, that a treaty of peace was concluded between the 
queen of Hungary and the king of Pruſſia, under his mediation ; and that 
generous aſſiſtance afforded by the Britiſh nation. E 

XXIV. By this time great changes had happened in the affairs of the con- 
tinent. The elector of Bavaria was choſen emperor. of Germany at Franck- 
fort on the Maine, and crowned by the name of Charles VII. on the twelfth 


the late ſucceſſes of the Auſtrian arms were in a great meaſure owing to the 


- 


day of February. Thither the imperial diet was removed from Ratiſbon: they 


confirmed his election, and Den . him with a ſubſidy of fifty Roman 
months, amounting to about two hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. In the 


mean time, the Auſtrian general Khevenhuller ravaged his electorate, and made 


himſelf maſter of Munich, the capital of Bavaria: he likewiſe laid part of 
the Palatinate under contribution, in reſentment for that elector's having ſent 


a body of his troops to reinforce the Imperial army. In March, count Saxe, 


with a detachment of French and Bavarians, reduced Egra; and the Auſtrians 
ger. 7 to evacuate Bavaria, though they afterwards returned. Kheven- 
huller took poſt in the neighbourhood of Paſſau, and detached general 1 * | 
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clau to Dinglefing on the Iſer, to obſerve the motions of the enemy, who were 
now become extremely formidable. In May, a detachment of French and Ba- 
rians advanced to the caftle of Hilkerſbergh on the Danube, with a view. to 
take poſſeſſion of a bridge over the river: the Auſtrian garriſon immediately 
marched out to give them battle, and a ſevere action enſued, in which. the Im- 
perialiſts were defeated. M i 
S XXV. In the beginning of the year, the queen of Hungary had aſſembled 
two conſiderable armies in Moravia and Bohemia. Prince Charles of Lorrain, 
at the head of fifty thouſand men, advanced againſt the Saxons and Pruſſians, 
who thought proper to retire with precipitation from Moravia, which they had 
invaded. Then the prince took the route to Bohemia; and marſhal Broglio, 
who commanded the French forces in that country, muſt have fallen a ſacri- 
fice, had not the king of Pruſſia received a ſtrong reinforcement, and entered 
that kingdom before his allies could be attacked. The two armies advanced 
towards each 'other; and, on the ſeventeenth of May, joined battle at Czaſ- 
law, where the Auſtrians at firſt gained a manifeſt advantage, and penetrated as 
far as the Pruſſian baggage ; then the irregulars began to plunder ſo eagerly, that 
they neglected every other conſideration. The Pruſſian infantry took this oppor- 
tunity to rally; the battle was renewed, and, after a very obſtinate conteſt, the 
victory was ſnatched out of the hands of the Auſtrians, who were obliged to 
retire with the loſs of five thouſand men killed, and twelve hundred taken by. the 
enemy. The Pruſſians paid dear for the honour of remaining on the field of 
battle; and from the circumſtances of this action, the king is ſaid to have con- 
ceived a diſguſt to the war. When the Auſtrians made och progreſs in the 
beginning of the engagement, he rode off with great expedition, until he was 
recalled by a meſſage from his general the count de Schwerin, aſſuring his ma- 
Jeſty that there was no danger of a defeat. Immediately after this battle, he 
diſcovered an inclination to accommodate all differences with the queen of 
Hungary. The earl of Hyndford, ambaſſador from the court of Great-Bri- 
tain, who accompanied him in this campaign, and was veſted with full powers 
by her Hungarian majeſty, did not fail to cultivate this favourable. diſpoſition; 
and on the firſt day of June, a treaty of peace between the two powers was 
concluded at Breſlau. The queen ceded to his Pruffian majeſty, the Upper and 
Lower Sileſia, with the county of Glatz in Bohemia; and he charged himſelf 
with the payment of the ſum lent by the merchants of London to the late em- 
peror, on the Sileſian revenues. He likewiſe engaged to obſerve a ſtrict neu- 
trality during the war, and to withdraw his forces from Bohemia in fifteen days 
after the ratification of the treaty, in which were comprehended the king of 
Great-Britain elector of Hanover," the Czarina, the king of Denmark, the 
ſtates-general, the houſe of Wolfenbuttle, and the king of Poland elector of 
Saxony, on certain conditions, which were accepted.  _. K 1 

S XXVI. The king of Pruſſia, recalled his troops; while marſhal Broglio, 
who commanded the French auxiliaries in that kingdom, and the count de Bel- 
leiſle, abandoned their magazines and baggage, and retired with precipitation un- 
der the cannon of Prague. There they intrenched themſelves in an advanta- 
geous ſituation ;z and prince Charles being joined by the other body of Auſtri- 
ans under prince Lobkowitz, encamped in fight of them, on the hills of Giriſ- 
nitz. The grand duke of Tuſcany arrived in the Auſtrian army, of which he 


took 
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and all the other PASS fey poſſeſſed in Bohemia, provided they might be al- 
lowed to march off with their arms, artillery, and baggage. The propoſal was 
rejected, and Prague inveſted on all ſides about the en 3 July. Though the 
operations of the ſiege were carried on in an aukward and flovenly manner, the 
place was ſo effectually blocked up, that famine muſt have compelled the 
F rench to ſurrender at diſcretion, had not very Ski Are, Yoon made 
for their relief. The emperor had made adyances to the queen of Hungary. 
He promiſed that the French forces ſhould quit Bohemia, and evacuate the em- 


pire; and he offered to renounce all pretenſions to the kingdom of Bohemia, 


on condition that the Auſtrians would reſtore Bavaria: but theſe conditions 


were declined by the court of Vienna, The King of France was no ſooner ap- 


priſed of the condition to which the generals Broglio and Belleiſe were re- 


duced, tan he ſent orders to marſhal Maillebois, Who commanded his army 


on the Rhine, to march to their relief. His troops were immediately put in 
motion; and when they reached Amberg in the Upper Palatinate, joined by 
the French and Imperialiſts from Bavaria. Prince Charles of Lorrain having 
received intelligence of their junction and deſign, left eighteen thouſand men 
to maintain the blockade of Pre ue, under the comtnand of general Feſtititz, 
while he himſelf, with the reſt of his army, advanced to Haydon on the frontiers 


of Bohemia, where he was joined by count Khevenhuller, who had followed 


the enemy from Bavaria, now commanded by count Seckendorff, and the count 

de Saxe. Seckendorff, however, was ſent back to Bavaria, while marſhal 

Maillebois entered Bohemia on the twenty-fifth day of September. But, he 

marched with ſuch 7 that prince Charles could not bring im to an 
e 


engagement. Mean while titz, for want of a Tufficient force, was obliged 


to. abandon the blockade of Prague; and the French generals being now at li- 
berty, took poſt at Leutmaritz. Maillebois advanced as far as Kadan; but, 


ſeeing the Auſtrians poſſeſſed of all the paſſes of the mountains, he marched 
back to the Palatinate, and was miſerably harraſſed in his retreat by prince 
Charles, who had left a ſtrong body with prince Lobkowitz, to watch the mo- 


S XXVII. Theſe generals ſeeing themſelves ſurrounded on all hands, re- 


turned to-Prague, from whence Broglio made his eſcape in the habit of a cou- 
rier, and was ſent to command the army of Maillebois, who was by this time 


dliſgraced. Prince Lobkowitz, who now directed the blockade of Prague, 


had fo effectually cut off all communication between that place and the adjacent 
country, that in a little time the French a were reduced to great extremity, 


both from the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, and the want of provifion. They were 


already reduced to the neceſſity of eating horſe - fleſn, and unclean animals; and 


they had no other proſpect but that of periſhing by famine or war; when their 
commander formed the ſcheme. of a retreat, which was actually put in execu- 
tion. Having taken ſome artful precautions to deceive the enemy, he, in the 


middle of December, departed from Prague at midnight, with about fourteen 
thouſand men, thirty pieces of artillery, and ſome of the principal citizens as 
hoſtages for the ſafety of nine hundred ſoldiers whom he had left in garriſon. 
Notwithſtanding the difficulties he muſt have encountered at that ſeaſon of the 


year, in a broken and unfrequented road, which he purpoſely choſe, he 
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marched with ſuch expedition, that he had gained the paſſes of the mountains, 
before = ad overtaken by the horſe and Ruffars of 1 Lobkowitz. The 
fatigue and hardſhips which the miſerable ſoldiers underwent, are inexpreſſible. 
A great number periſhed, in the ſnow, and many hundreds fainting with 
wearineſs, cold, and hunger, were left to the mercy of the Auſtrian irregulars, 
conliſting of the moſt, barbarous people on. the face of the earth.” The count 
de Belleiſle, though tortured with the hip-gout, behaved with ſurpriſing reſo- 
lution and activity. He cauſed himſelf to be carried in a litter to every place 
where he thought his preſence was neceſſary, and made ſuch diſpoſitions, that 
the purſuers never could make an impreſſion upon the body of 'his 
but all his artillery, baggage, and even his own equipage, fell into the hands 
of the enemy. On the twenty-ninth day of December, he arrived at Egra, 
from whence. he proceeded. to Alſace without further moleſtation :* but, when 


he returned to Verſailles, he met with a very cold reception, notwithſtanding the 


gallant exploit which he had performed. After his eſcape, prince Lobkowirz 
returned to Prague, and the ſmall garriſon which Belleifle had left furren- 


dered upon honourable terms; ſo that this capital reverted to the houſe of 


Auſtria. 726 | 

C XXVIII, The king of Great-Britain reſolving to make a — diver- 
ſion in the Netherlands, had, in the month of April, ordered ſixteen thouſand 
effective men to be embarked for that country: but, as this ſtep was taken 
without any previous concert with the ſtates- general, the earl of Stair deſtined 
to the command of the forces in Flanders, was in the mean time appointed 
ambaſſador-extraordinary and plenipotentiary to their high- mightineſſes, in or- 
der to perſuade them to co-operate vigorouſly in the plan which his Britannic 
majeſty had formed. A plan by which Great Britain was engaged as a princi- 
pal in a foreign diſpute, and intailed upon herſelf the whole burden- of an 
expenſive war, big with ruin and diſgrace. England, from being the umpire, 
was now become a party in all continental quarrels ; and inſtead of trimming 
the balance of Europe, laviſhed away her blood and treaſure, in ſupporting the 
intereſt and allies of a puny electorate in the north of Germany. The king of 
Pruſſia had been at variance with the elector of Hanover. The dutchy of Mec- 
klenburg was the avowed ſubject of diſpute ; but his Pruſſian majeſty is ſaid to 
have had other more provoking cauſes of complaint, which, however, he did 
not think proper to divulge. The king of Great-Britain found it convenient 
to accommodate theſe differences. In the courſe of this ſummer, the two 
powers concluded a convention, in conſequence of which, the troops of Ha- 
nover evacuated Mecklenburg; and three regiments of Brandenburg tool 
poſſeſſion of thoſe bailiwicks that were mortgaged to the king of Pruſſia. The 
electorate of Hanover being now ſecured from danger, fixteen thouſand troops 
of that country, together with the ſix thouſand auxiliary. Heſſians, began their 
march for the Netherlands; and about the middle of October arrived in the 
neighbourhood of. Bruſſels, where they encamped. The earl of Stair repaired 
to Ghent, where the Britiſh forces were quartered : a body of Auſtrians was aſ- 
ſembled; and though the ſeaſon was far advanced, he ſeemed determined upon 
ſome expedition: but all of a ſudden, the troops were ſent into winter - quarters. 
The Auſtrians retired to Luxemburg; the Engliſh and Heſſians remained in 
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Flanders; and the Hanoverians marched into the county of Liege, without 


Paying any regard to the biſhop's proteſtatiooᷣtn. 
XXIX. The ſtates- general had made a conſiderable augmentation of their 
forces by ſea and land; but, notwithſtanding the repeated inſtances of the earl 


of Stair, they reſolved to adhere to their neutrality : they dreaded the neigh- 


bourhood of the French; and they were far from being : pleaſed to ſee the 
Engliſh” get footing in the Netherlands. The friends of the houſe, of Orange 


began to exert themſelves : the ſtates of Groningen and Weſt-Fricſland, pro- 
reſted, in favour of the prince, againſt the promotion of foreign generals, which 


had lately been made: but his intereſt was powerfully oppoſed by the provinces 


of Zealand and Holland, which had the greateſt; weight in the republic. The 
revolution in Ruſſia did not put an end to the war with Sweden. | Theſe: two 
powers had agreed to an armiſtice of three months, during which the czarina 


augmented her forces in Finland. She likewiſe ordered the. counts Oſterman 


and Munich, with their adherents, to be tried: they were condemned to death, 


but pardoned on the ſcaffold, and ſent in exile to Siberia. The Swedes ſtill 


encouraged by the intrigues of France, refuſed to liſten to any terms of accom- 
modation, unleſs Carelia, and the other conqueſts of the czar Peter ſhould be re- 


ſtored. The French court had expected to bring over the new empreſs to their 
meaſures; but they found her as well diſpoſed as her eee to aſſiſt the 
houſe of Auſtria. She remitted a conſiderable ſum of money to the queen of 
Hungary; and at the ſame time congratulated the elector of Bavaria on his ele- 


vation to the imperial throne. The ceremony of her coronation was performed 


in May, with great ſolemnity at Moſcow ; and in November, | ſhe declared her 
nephew the duke of Holſtein-Gottorp her ſucceſſor, by the title of grand 


prince of all the Ruſſias. The ceſſation of arms being expired, general Laſcy 


reduced Frederickfheim, and obliged the Swediſh army, commanded by count 
Lewenhaupt, to retire before him, from one place to another, until at length 


they were quite ſurrounded near Helſingfors. In this emergency, the Swediſh 


general ſubmitted to a capitulation, by which his infantry were tranſported by 
ſea to Sweden; his cavalry marched by land to Abo, and his artillery and ma- 
gazines remained in the hands of the Ruſſians. The king of Sweden being of 
an advanced age, the diet aſſembled in order to ſettle the ſucceſſion; and the 
duke of Holſtein-Gottorp, as grandſon to the eldeſt ſiſter of Charles XII. was 
declared next heir to the crown. A courier was immediately diſpatched to Moſ- 
cow, to notify to the duke this determination of the diet; and this meſſage was 
followed by a deputation: but, when they underſtood that he had embraced 
the religion of the Greek church, and been acknowledged ſucceſſor to the 
throne of Ruſſia, they annulled his election for Sweden, and reſolved that the 
ſueceſſion ſhould not be re- eſtabliſhed, until a peace ſhould be concluded 
with the czarina. Conferences were opened at Abo for this purpoſe. In the 
mean time, the events of war had been ſo long unfortunate for Sweden, that it 
was abſolutely neceſſary to appeaſe the indignation of the people with ſome ſa- 
crifice: The generals L:wenhaupt and Bodenbrock were tried by a court - martial 
for miſconduct: and being found guilty and condemned to death, they appealed 
to the diet, by which the ſentence was confirmed. The term of the ſubſidy- 
treaty between Great-Britain and Denmark expiring, his Daniſh N oor 
| +5208 | fuſe 
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fuſed to renew it; nor would he accede to the peace of Breſlau. On the other 
hand, he became ſubſidiary to France, with which alſo he concluded a new 
. / ee· EEEER . 
S XXX. The court of Verſailles were now heartily tired of maintaining the 
war in Germany, and had actually made equitable propoſals of peace to the queen 
of Hungary, by whom they were rejected. Thus repulſed, they redoubled their 
preparations; and endeavoured, by advantageous offers, to detach the king of 
Sardinia from the intereſt of the houſe of Auſtria. This prince had eſpouſed 
a ſiſter of the grand duke, who ꝓteſſed him to declare for her brother, and the 
queen of Hungary promiſed to gratify him with ſome territories in the Mila- 
neſe; beſides, he thought the Spaniards had already gained too much ground 
in Italy: hut, at the ſame time, he was afraid of being cruſhed. between 
France and Spain, before he could be properly ſupported. He therefore tem- 
riſed, and protracted the negotiation, until he was alarmed at the progreſs 
of the Spaniſh arms in Italy, and fixed in his determination by the ſubſidies of 
Great-Britain. The Spaniſh army aſſembled at Rimini, under the duke de 
Montemar; and being joined by the Neapolitan forces, amounted to ſixty thou- 
ſand men, furniſhed with a large train of artillery. About the beginning of 
May, they entered the Bologneſe: then the king of Sardinia declaring againſt 
them, joined the Auſtrian army commanded by count Traun, marched into 
the dutchy of Parma; and underſtanding that the duke of Modena had engaged 
in a treaty with the Spaniards, he diſpoſſeſſed that prince of his dominions. 
The duke de Montemar ſeeing his army diminiſhed by ſickneſs and deſertion, 
retreated to the kingdom of Naples, and was followed by the King of Sardinia, 
as far as Rimini. %%% W . 
S XXXI. Here he received intelligence, that Don Philip, third fon of his 
catholic majeſty, had made an irruption into Savoy with another army of Spa- 
niards, and already taken poſſeſſion of Chamberri the capital. He forthwith 
began his march for Piedmont. Don Philip abandoned Savoy at his approach, 
and retreating into Dauphine, took poſt under the cannon of fort Barreaux. 
The king purfued him thither, and both armies remained in ſight of each other 
till the month of December, when the marquis de Minas, an active and enter- 
priſing general, arrived from Madrid, and took upon him the command of the 
forces under Don Philip. His firſt exploit was againſt the caſtle, of Aſpre- 
mont, in the neighbourhood of the Sardinian camp. He attacked it ſo vigo- 
rouſly that the garriſon was obliged to capitulate in four and forty hours. The 
loſs of this important poſt compelled the king to retire into Piedmont, and the 


Spaniards marched back into Savoy, where they eſtabliſhed their winter- quarters. 


In the mean time the duke de Montemar, who directed the other Spaniſh army, 
though the duke of Modena was nominal generaliſſimo, reſigned his command 
to count Gages, who attempted to penetrate into Tuſcany ; but was pre- 
vented by the vigilance of count Traun the Auſtrian general, In December he 
Juartered his troops in the Bologneſe and Romagna; while the. Auſtrians, and 

iedmonteſe, were diſtributed in the Modeneſe and Parmeſan, The, pope was 
paſſive during the whole campaign; the Venetians maintained their neutrality ; 
and the king of the two Sicilies was overawed by the Britiſh fleet in the Medi- 
terranean. Pe * | 
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SXXXII. The new miniſtry in England had ſent out admiral Matthews to 
aſſume the command of this ſquadron, which had been for ſome time conducted 
by Leſtock, an inferior officer, as Haddock had been obliged to reſign his com: 
miſſion on account of his ill ſtate of health. Matthews was likewiſe inveſted 
5 with the character of miniſter-plenipotentiary to the king of Sardinia and the 
ſtates of Italy. Immediately after he had taken poſſeſſion of his command, 
he ordered captain Norris to deſtroy five Spaniſh gallies which had put into the 
bay of St. Tropez; and this ſervice was effectually performed. In May he 
detached commodore Rowley with eight fail, to cruiſe off the harbour of Toulon; 
and a great number of merchant-ſhips belonging to the enemy fell into his 
hands. In Auguſt he ſent commodore Martin with another ſquadron into the 
bay of Naples, to bombard that city, unleſs his Sicilian majeſty would imme- 
diately recal his troops which had joined the Spaniſn army, and promiſe to re- 
main neuter during the continuance of the war. Naples was immediately 
filled with conſternation : the king ſubſeribed to theſe conditions; and the 
Engliſh ſquadron rejoined the admiral in the road of Hieres, which he had 
choſen for his winter- ſtation. But before this period he had landed ſome men at 
St. Remo, in the territories of Genoa, and deſtroyed the magazines that were 
erected for the uſe of the Spaniſh army. He had likewiſe ordered two of his 
cruiſers to attack a Spaniſh ſhip of the line which lay at anchor in the port of 
Ajaccio, in the iſland of Corſica; but, the Spaniſh captain ſet bis men on 
Ire we blew up his ſhip, rather than ſhe ſhould fall into the hands of the 
| 5 XXXIII. In the courſe of this year admiral Vernon and general Went- 
worth made another effort in the Weſt-Indies. They had received in January 
a reinforcement from England, and planned a new expedition, in concert 
with the governor of Jamaica, who accompanied them in the voyage. Their 
deſign was to diſembark the troops at Porto-Bello, and march acroſs the 
iſthmus of Darien, to attack the rich town of Panama. They failed from 
Jamaica on the ninth day of March, and on the twenty-eighth arrived at Porto- 
Bello. There they held a council of war, in'which it was refolved; that as the 
troops were ſickly, the rainy ſeaſon begun, and ſeveral tranſports not yet ar- 
rived, the intended expedition was become impracticable. In purſuance of this 
determination the armament immediately returned to Jamaica, exhibiting a 
ridiculous ſpectacle of folly and irreſolution . In Auguſt a ſhip of war was 
ſent from thence, with about three hundred ſoldiers, to the ſmall iſland Rattan, 
in che bay of Honduras, of which they took poſſeſſion. In September Vernõn 
and Wentworth received orders to return to England with ſuch troops as re- 
mained alive; and theſe did not amount to a tenth part of the number which 
had been ſent abroad in that inglorious ſervice. The inferior om̃cers fell 
ignobly by ſickneſs and deſpair, without an opportunity of ſignalizing their cou 


In May two Engliſn frigates, gg rg nt In the month of September the Tilbury ſhip of 
captain Smith and captain Stuart, fell in with war of ſixty guns was accidentally ſet on fire, and 
three Spaniſh ſhips of war, near the iſtand of St. deſtroyed, off the iſland, of Hiſpaniola ; on which * 
Chriſtopher's, Epe, forthwith engaged, and the occaſion one hundred and twenty-ſeyen men pe- 
action continued till night, by the favour of which riſked; the reſt were ſaved by captain Hoare of 
the enemy feti 16 Porte. Rico in a ſhattered the Defiance, who happened to be on the ſame 
condition. rod 516 t DH ene Jo 221715 Valle, 
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rage, and the commanders lived to feel the ſeorn and reproach of their country. 
In the month of June the new colony of Georgia was invaded by an armament 
from St. Auguſtine, commanded by Don Marinel de Monteano, governor of 
that fortreſs. It conſiſted, of fix and thirty ſhips, from which four thouſand 
men were landed at St. Simon's; and began their march for Frederica. Ge- 
neral Oglethorpe, with a handful of men, took ſuch wiſe precautions for oppoſ- 


ing their progreſs, and harraſſed them in their march with ſuch activity and 


reſolution, that after two of their detachments had been defeated, they retired 
to their ſhips, and totally abandoned the enterpri je. 
SXXXIV. In England the merchants ſtill complained, that their commerce 


was not properly protected, and the people clamoured againſt the conduct of the 


war. They ſaid, their burthens were increaſed to maintain quarrels with which they 
had no concern; | to: defray the enormous expence of inactive fleets! and pacific 


armies; The lord C. had now inſinuated himſelf into the confidence of his 


ſovereign, and engroſſed the whole direction of public affairs. The war with 
Spain was now become a ſecondary: conſideration, and neglected, accordingly z 
while the chief attention of the new miniſter was turned upon the affairs of the 
continent. Lhe diſpute with Spain concerned Britain only. The intereſts; of 
Hanover were connected with the troubles of the empire. By, purſuing this 
object he ſoothed the wiſhes of his maſter, and opened a more ample field for 


his own ambition. He had ſtudied the policy of the continent with peculiar 


eagerneſs. This was the favourite ſubject of his reflection, upon which he 
thought and ſpoke with a degree of enthuſiaſm. The intolerable taxes, the po- 
verty, the ruined commerce of his country, the iniquity of ſtanding armies, 


votes of credit, and foreign connexions, upon which he had ſo often expatiated, 
were now forgotten, or overlooked. He ſaw nothing but glory, conqueſt, and 


acquired dominion. He ſet the power of France at defiance; and, as if Great - 
Britain had felt no diſtreſs, but teemed with treaſure which ſhe could nat otherwife 
employ, he poured forth her millions with a raſh and deſperate hand, in purchaſing 
beggarly allies and maintaining mercenary. armies, The earl of Stair had arrived 


in England towards the end of Auguſt, and conferred. with his majeſty. A privy- 


council was ſummoned; and in a few days that, nobleman returned to Holland. 
The lord Carteret was ſent with a commiſſion to the Hague in September; and 
when he returned, the baggage of the king and the duke of Cumberland, 
which had been ſhipped for Flanders, was ordered to be brought on ſhore. 
The parliament met on the ſixteenth day of November, when his majeſty told 
them, that he had augmented the Britiſh forces in the Low- Countries with 
ſixteen thouſand Hanoverians and the Heſſian auxiliaries, in order to form ſuch, 
a force, in conjunction with the Auſtrian troops, as might be of ſervice to the 
common cauſe in all events. He extolled che magnanimity and fortitude of the 
queen of Hungary, as well as the reſolute conduct of the king of Sardinia, 


and his ſtrict adherence to his engagements, though attacked in his own domi- 


nions. He mentioned the requiſition made by Sweden, of his good offices for 

rocuring a 3 between that nation and Ruſſia; the defenſive alliances which 
he had concluded with the czarina, and with the king of Pruſſia, as events 
which could not have been expected if Great · Britain had not, manifeſted a ſea- 


ſonable ſpirit and vigour, in defence and aſſiſtance of ber antient allies, and 
in maintaining the liberties of Europe. He faid, the honour and intereſt of 


his 
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his crown and kingdoms, the ſucceſs of the war with Spain, the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of the ballance and tranquillity of Europe, would greatly depend on the 
pradenee and vigour of their refolutions. The marquis of Tweedale moved for 
an addreſs of thanks, Which was oppoſed by the earl of Cheſterfield, for the 
reaſons ſo often urged on the ſame occaſion; but ſupported by the lord C. on 
his new adopted maxims, with thoſe ſpecious arguments which he could at all 
times produce, delivered with amazing ſerenity and aſſurance. The motion 

Was 5 and the addreſs preſented to his majeſty, About this period a 
treaty of mutual defence and guarantee between his majeſty and the king of 
Pruſſia, was ſigned at Weſtminſter. In the houſe of commons Mr. Lyttleton 
made a motion for reviving the place bill; but it was oppoſed by a great num- 

ber of members who had formerly been ſtrenuous advocates for this meaſure, 
and rejected upon a diviſion. This was alſo the fate of a motion made to 
renew the inquiry into the conduct of Robert earl of Orford: As many 
ſtrong preſumptions of guilt had appeared againſt him in the reports of the ſe- 
cret committee, the nation had reaſon to expect that this propoſal would have 
been embraced by a great majority; but, ſeveral members, who in the preced- 
ing ſeſſion had been loud in their demands of juſtice, now ſhamefully contri- 
,, 1909 5 DU era te, CO HRT. 

_ -»*C XX XV: When the houſe of lords took into conſideration the ſeveral efti- 
mates of the expence occaſioned by the forces in the pay of Great-Britain, earl 
Stanhope; at the cloſe of an elegant ſpeech, moved for an addreſs to beſeech and 

| adviſe his majeſty, that in compaſſion to his people, loaded already with ſuch 
numerous and heavy taxes, ſuch large and growing debts, and ater annual 
expences than the nation at any time before had ever ſuſtained, he would exo- 
nerate his ſubjects of the charge and burthen of thoſe mercenaries who were 
taken into the ſer vice laſt year, without the advice or conſent of parliament: 
The motion was ſupported by the earl of Sandwich, who took — ſpeak 
with great contempt of Hanover, and in mentioning the royal family, ſeemed 
to forget that decorum which the ſubject required. He had indeed reaſon to 
talk with aſperity on the contract by which the Hanoverians had been taken 
into the pay of Great Britain. Levy-· money was charged to the account, though 
they were engaged for one year only; and though not a ſingle regiment had been 
raiſed on this oceaſion': they had been levied for the ſecurity of the electorate; 
and would have been maintained if England had never engaged in the affairs of 
the continent. The duke of Bedford enlarged upon the ſame ſubject. He ſaid, 
ir had been ſuſpected, nor was the ſuſpicion without foundation, that the mea- 
ſures of the Engliſh miniſtry had long been regulated by the intereſt of his ma- 
jeſty's electoral territories : that theſe had been long conſidered as a gulph into 
which the treaſures of Great- Britain had been thrown : that the ſtate of Hanover 
had been changed without any viſible cauſe, ſince the acceſſion of its princes to 
the throne of England: affluence had begun to wanton in their towns, and 
gold to glitter in their cottages, without the diſcovery of mines, or the increaſe 
of their commerce; and new dominions had been purchaſed, of which the value 
was never payed from the revenues of Hanover. The motion was hunted 
down by the new miniſter, the patriot lord Bathurſt, and the earl of Bath, 
which laſt nobleman declared, that he conſidered it as an act of cowardice and 
meanneſs, to fall paſſively down the ſtream of popularity, to ſuffer his reaſon and 
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integrity. to be overborne by the noiſe. of vulgar clamours, which had been 
raiſed againſt the meaſures of the government by the low arts of exaggeration, 
fallacious reaſonings, and partial repreſentations. This is the very language 


which Sir Robert Walpole had often uſed againſt Mr. Pulteney and his confede- 


rates in the houſe; of commons. The aſſociates of the ne ſecretary pleaded 
the cauſe of Hanover, and inſiſted upon the neceſſity of a land- war againſt France, 
with all the vehemence of declamation. Their ſuggeſtions were anſwered ; 
their conduct was ſeverely ſtigmatized by the earl of Cheſterfield, who-obſerved, 
that the aſſembling an army in Flanders, without the concurrence of the ſtates- 
general, or any other power engaged by treaty, or bound by intereſt, to ſup- 
port the queen of Hungary, was a raſh and ridiculous meaſure: that the taking 
ſixteen thouſand, Hanoverians into Britiſh pay, without conſulting the parlia- 
ment, ſcemed highly derogatory to the rights and dignity of the great council of 
the nation, and a very dangerous precedent to future times: that theſe troops 
could not be employed againſt the emperor, whom they had already recognized: 
that the arms and wealth of Britain alone were altogether inſufficient to raiſe 
the houſe of Auſtria to its former ſtrength, dominion, and influence : that the 
' aſſembling an army in Flanders would engage the nation as principals in an 
expenſive and ruinous war, with a power which it ought not to provoke, and 
could not pretend to withſtand in that manner: that while Great Britain ex- 
hauſted herſelf almoſt to ruin, in purſuance of ſchemes founded on engage- 
ments to the queen of Hungary, the electorate of Hanover, though under the 
ſame engagements, and governed by the ſame prince, did not appear to con- 
tribute any thing as an ally to her aſſiſtance, but was payed by Great - Britain 
for all the forces it had ſent into the field, at a very exorbitant price: that no- 
thing could be more abſurd and iniquitous than to hire theſe mercenaries, while 
a numerous army lay inactive at home; and the nation groaned under ſuch intolera- 
ble burthens. It may be proper, added he, to repeat what may be forgotten in the 
e multitude of other objects, that this nation, after having exalted the elector 
* of Hanover from a ſtate of obſcurity to the crown, is condemned to hire the 
e troops of that electorate to fight their o/ cauſe; to hire them at a rate which 
<« was never demanded before, and to pay levy- money for them, though it is 
« known to all Europe, that they were not raiſed for this occalion,””. All the 
partiſans of the old miniſtry joined in the oppoſition to earl Stanhope's motion, 
which was rejected by the majority. Then the earl of Scarborough moved for 
an addreſs, to approve of the meaſures which had been taken on the continent z 
and this was, ikewiſe carried by dint of number. It was not, however, a very 
eligible victory: what they gained in the parliament they Joſt with the people. 
The new. miniſters became more odious than their predeceſſors; and people 
began to think that public virtue was an empty name. cha 

$XXX VL. But the molt ſevere oppoſition they underwent, was in their endea- 
vours to ſupporta bill which they had concerted, and which had paſſed through 
the houſe of commons with great precipitation: it repealed certain duties on ſpiri- 
tuous liquors, and licences for retailing theſe liquors; and impoſed others at an 
. eaſier rate, When thoſe ſevere duties, amounting almoſt to a prohihition, were 


impoſed, the populace of London were ſunk into the moſt brutal degeneracy; _ 


by drinking to exceſs the pernicious, ſpirit called Gin, which was fold ſo cheap, 
that the loweſt claſs of the people could afford to indulge: themſelves in one 
N | con- 
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continued ſtate of intoxication; to the deſtruction of all morals, induſtry, and 
order. Such a ſhameful degree of profligacy prevailed, that the retailers of 
this poiſonous compound ſet up painted boards in public, inviting people to 
be drunk for the ſmall expence of one penny; aſſuring them, they might be 
dead drunk for two-pence, and have ſtraw for nothing. They accordingly pro- 
vided cellars ' and places ſtrewed with ſtraw, to which they conveyed thoſe 
wretches who were overwhelmed with intoxication. In theſe diſmal caverns 
they lay until they recovered ſome uſe of their faculties, and then they had re- 
courſe to the ſame miſchievous potion ; thus conſuming their health, and ruin- 
ing their families in hideous receptacles of the moſt filthy vice, reſounding with 


riot, execration, and blaſphemy. Such beaſtly practices too plainly denoted a a 
total want of all police and civil regulation, and would have reflected diſgrace 


upon the moſt barbarous community. In order to reſtrain this evil, which was 
become intolerable, the legiſlature enacted that law which we have already men- 


| tioned. But the populace foon broke through all reſtraint. Though no licence 


was obtained, and no duty payed, the liquor continued to be fold in all corners 
of the ſtreets : informers were intimidated by the threats of the people; and 
the juſtices of the peace, either from indolence or corruption, neglected to put 
the law in execution. The new miniſters foreſaw that a great revenue would 
accrue to the crown from a repeal of this act; and this meaſure they thought the 

might the more decently take, as the law had proved ineffectual : for, it appeared, 
that the conſumption of gin had conſiderably increaſed every year ſince thoſe 
heavy duties were impoſed. They therefore pretended, that ſhould the price of the 
liquor be moderately raiſed, and licences granted at twenty ſhillings each to the 
retailers, the loweſt claſs of people would be debarred the uſe of it to exceſs ; 
their morals would of conſequence be mended, and a conſiderable ſum of money 
might be raiſed for the ſupport of the war, by mortgaging the revenue ariſin 

from the duty and the licences. Upon theſe maxims the new bill was founded, 
and paſſed through the lower houſe without oppoſition ; but, among the peers 
it uced the moſt obſtinate diſpute which had happened ſince the beginning 
of this parliament. The firſt aſſault it ſuſtained was from lord Hervey, who 
had been diveſted of his voſt of privy-ſeal, which was beſtowed on lord Gower ; 
and theſe two noblemen exchanged principles from that inſtant. The firſt was 
hardened into a ſturdy patriot, the other ſuppled into an obſequious courtier. 


Lord Hervey, on this occaſion, made a florid harangue, upon the pernicious 


effects of that deſtructive ſpirit they were about to let looſe upon their fellow- 
creatures. Several prelates expatiated on the ſame topics; but, the earl of 
Cheſterfield attacked the bill with the united powers of reaſon, wit, and ridicule. 
The lord Carteret, the lord Bathurſt, and the earl of Bath, were numbered 
among its advocates; and ſhrewd arguments were advanced on both ſides of 
the queſtion, After very long, warm, and repeated debates, the bill paſſed without 
amendments, though the whole bench of biſhops voted againſt it; and we can- 
not help owning, that it has not been attended with thoſe diſmal conſequences 
which the lords in the oppoſition foretold. When the queſtion was put for 
committing this bill, and the earl of Cheſterfield ſaw the biſhops join in his 
diviſion, I am in doubt, ſaid he, whether I have not got on the other ſide of 
the queſtion ; for I have not had the honour to divide with ſo many lawn- 
6 ſleeves for ſeveral years.” | | | 
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© $ XXXVII. By the report of the ſecret committee it appeared, that the then 
miniſter had commenced proſecutions. againſt the mayors. of boroughs who 
oppoſed his influence in the elections of members of parliament. Theſe proſe- 
cutions were founded on ambiguities in charters, or trivial informalities in the 
choice of magiſtrates. An appeal on ſuch à proceſs was brought into the 
houſe of lords; and this evil falling under conſideration, a bill was prepared for 
ſecuring the independency of corporations: but, as it tended to diminiſh the 
influence of the miniſtry, they argued againſt it with their uſual eagerneſs and 
ſucceſs; and it was rejected on a diviſion. The mutiny- bill and ſeveral others 

both houſes. The commons granted ſupplies to the amount of ſix mil - 
lions, raiſed by the land-tax, the malt-tax, duties on ſpirituous liquors, and 
licences, and a loan from the ſinking-· fund. In two years the national debt had 
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ſuffered an increaſe of two millions four hundred thouſand pounds. On the An. Ch. 1743. 


twenty-firſt | day of April the ſeflion' was cloſed in the uſual manner. The 
king in his ſpeech to both houſes told them, that at the requiſition of the queen 
of Hungary, he had ordered his army, in conjunction with the Auſtrians, to 
paſs the Rhine for her ſupport and aſſiſtance: that he had continued one ſqua- 
dron of ſhips in the Mediterranean, and another in the Weſt- Indies. He 
thanked the commons for the ample ſupplies they had granted; and, declared, 


it was the fixed purpoſe of his heart, to promote the true interſt and happi- 


neſs of his kingdoms. Immediately after the prorogation of parliament he 


embarked for Germany, accompanied by the duke of Cumberland, the lord 


Carteret, and other perſons of diſtinction. f | 

S XXXVIII. At this period the queen of Hungary ſeemed to triumph over 
all her enemies: The French were driven out of Bohemia and part of the 
Upper Palatinate; and their forces under marechal Broglio were poſted on the 
Danube. Prince Charles of Lorraine, at the head of the Auſtrian army, entered 
Bavaria; and in April obtained a victory over a body of Bavarians at Braunau: 
at the ſame time three bodies of Croatians penetrating through the paſſes of 
the Tyroleze, ravaged the open country to the very gates of Munich. The 
emperor preſſed the French general to hazard a battle; but, he refuſed to run 
this riſque, though he had received a ſtrong reinforcement from France. His 
Imperial majeſty thinking himſelf unſafe in Munich, retired to Augſburgh, 
and marechal Seckendorf retreated with the Bavarian troops to Ingoldſtadt, where 
he was afterwards joined by marechal Broglio, whoſe troops had in this retreat been 
purſued and terribly harraſſed by the Auſtrian cavalry and huſſars. Prince Charles 
had now ea free communication with Munich, which now for the third time fell 
into the hands of the queen of Hungary. Her arms likewiſe reduced Friedberg 
and Landſperg; while prince Charles continued to purſue the French to Dona- 
wert, where they were joined by twelve thouſand men from the Rhine. Broglio 
ſtill avoided'an engagement, and retreated before the enemy to Hailbron. The 
emperor being thus abandoned by his allies, and ſtripped of all his dominions, 
repaired to Franckfort, where he lived in indigence and obſcurity. He now 


made advances towards an accommodation with the queen of Hungary. His 


neral Seckendorf had an interview with count Khevenhuller at the convent 


of Lowerſconfield, where a convention was ſigned, importing, That the emperor 


ſhould remain neuter during the continuance of the preſent war; and, That 
his. troops ſhould be quartered in Franconia : That the queen of Hungary 
ſhould keep poſſeſſion of Bavaria till the peace : That Braunau and Scharding 
Vor. IV. 4 M ſhould 
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| ſhould be delivered up to the Auſtrians: That the French garriſon of Ingoldſtadt 
| ſhould be permitted to withdraw, and be — by Bavarians; but, that the Au- 


ſtrian generals ſnould be put in poſſeſſion of all the artillery, magazines, and war- 
like ſtores belonging to the French, which ſhould be found in the place. The 


governors of Fgra and Ingoldſtadt refuſing to acquieſce in this capitulation, 


the Auſtrians had recourſe to the operations of war; and both places were 
reduced. In Ingoldſtadt they found all the emperor's domeſtic treaſure, jewels, 
late, pictures, cabinets, and curioſities, with the archives of the houſe of 
— the moſt valuable effects belonging to the nobility of that electorate, 
a prodigious train of artillery, and a vaſt quantity of proviſions, arms, and 
ammunition. | | 
$XXXIX. The French king, baffled.in all the efforts he had hitherto made 
for the ſupport of the emperor, ordered his miniſter at Franckfort to deliver a 
declaration to the diet, profeſſing himſelf extremely well pleaſed to hear they 


intended to interpoſe their mediation for terminating the war. He ſaid, he was 


no leſs ſatisfied with the treaty of neutrality which the emperor had concluded 
with the queen of Hungary ; an event of which he was no ſooner informed, 
than he had ordered his troops to return to the frontiers of his dominions, that 
the Germanic body might be convinced of his equity and moderation. To this 
declaration the queen of Hungary anſwered in a reſcript, that the deſign of 


France was to embarraſs her affairs, and deprive her of the aſſiſtance of her 


allies : that the elector of Bavaria could not be conſidered as a neutral party in 
his own cauſe : that the mediation of the empire could only produce a peace 
either with or without the concurrence of France: that in the former caſe no ſolid 
peacg could be expected; in the latter, it was eafy to foreſee, that France 
would pay no regard to a peace in which ſhe ſhould have no concern. She affirm- 
ed, that the aim of the French king was ſolely to gain time to repair his loſſes, 
that he might afterwards revive the troubles of the empire. The elector of 
Mentz, who had favoured the emperor, was now dead, and his ſucceſſor inclined 
to the Auſtrian intereſt. He allowed this reſcript to be entered in the journal 
of the diet, together with the proteſts which had been made when the vote of 
Bohemia was ſuppreſſed in the late election. The emperor complained in a 
circular letter of this tranſaction as a ſtroke levelled at his Imperial dignity ; 
and it gave riſe to a warm diſpute among the members of the Germanic body. 
Several princes reſented the haughty conduct, and began to be alarmed at the 


| ſucceſs of the houſe of Auſtria; and others pitied the deplorable ſituation of 


the emperor. The kings of Great-Britain and Pruſſia, as electors of Hanover 


and Brandenburgh, eſpouſed oppoſite ſides in this conteſt. His Pruſſian majeſty 


proteſted againſt the inveſtiture of the dutchy of Saxe-Lawenburgh, claimed 


by the king of Great-Britain: he had an interview with general Seckendorf at 


Anſpach, and was faid to have privately viſited the emperor at Franckfort. 
$ XL. The troops which the king of Great- Britain had aſſembled in the 


Netherlands, began their march for the Rhine in the latter end of February; 


and in May they incamped near Hoech on the river Mayne, under the command 

of the earl of Stair, who ſent major- general Bland to Franckfort with a 

compliment to the emperor, aſſuring him, in the name of his Britannic majeſty, 

that the reſpect owing to his dignity ſhould not be violated, nor the place of 

his reſidence diſturbed. Notwithſtanding this aſſurance the emperor retired to 

Munich, though he was afterwards compelled to return by the ſucceſs of the 
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Auſtrians in Bavaria. The French king, in order to prevent the junction 
of the Britiſh forces with prince Charles of Lorraine, ordered the marechal de 
Noailles to aſſemble ſixty thouſand men upon the Mayne ; while Coigny was 
ſent into Alſace with a numerous army, to defend that province and oppoſe 
prince Charles, ſhould he attempt to paſs the Rhine. The marechal de Noailles 
having ſecured the towns of Spire, Worms, and Oppenheim, paſſed the Rhine in 
the beginning of June, and poſted himſelf on the caſt [ide of that river, above 
Franckfort. The earl of Stair advanced towards him, and encamped at Kil- 
lenbach, between the river Mayne and the foreſt of D*Armſtadt ; from this 
ſituation he made a motion to Aſchaffenburgh, with a view to ſecure the navi 


gation of the Upper Mayne ; but, he was anticipated by the enemy, who ay 


on the other fide of the river, and had taken poſſeſſion of the poſts above, fo 
as to intercept all ſupplies. They were poſted on the other ſide of the river, 
oppoſite to the allies, whoſe camp they overlooked ; and they found means, by 
their parties and other precautions, to cut off the communication by water 
between Franckfort and the confederates. The duke of Cumberland had already 
come to make his firſt campaign, and his majeſty arrived in the camp on the 
ninth day of June. He found his army, amounting to about forty thouſand 
men, in danger of ſtarving : he received intelligence, that a reinforcement of 
twelve thouſand Hanoverians and Heſſians had reached Hanau; and he 
reſolved to march thither, both with a view to effect the junction, and to procure 
proviſion for his forces. With this view he decamped on the twenty- ſixth day 


of June. He had no ſooner quitted Aſchaffenburgh than it was ſeized by the 


French; and he had not marched above three leagues, when he perceived the 
enemy, to the number of thirty thouſand, had paſſed the river Ether down, 
and were drawn up in order of battle at the village of Dettingen, to diſpute his 
paſſage. Thus he found himſelf cooped up in a very dangerous ſituation. The 
enemy had poſſeſſed themſelves of Aſchaffenburgh behind, ſo as to prevent his 
retreat : his troops were confined in a narrow plain, bounded by hills and woods 
on the right, flanked on the left by the river Mayne, on the oppoſite fide of 
which the French had erected batteries that annoyed the allies on their march ;'and 
in the front a conſiderable part of the French army was drawn up, with a narrow 
paſs before them, the village of Dettingen oa their right, a wood on the left, 
and a moraſs in the center. Thus environed, the confederates muſt either have 
fought at a very great diſadvantage, or ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war, 
had not the duke de Gramont, who commanded the enemy, been inſtigated by 
the ſpirit of madneſs to foregoe theſe advantages. He paſſed the defile, and 
advancing towards the allies, a battle enſued. The French horſe charged with 
great impetuoſity, and ſome regiments of Britiſh cavalry were put in diſorder ; 
but, the infantry of the allies behaved with ſuch intrepidity and deliberation, 
under the eye of their ſovereign, as ſoon determined the fate of the day: the 
French were obliged to give way, and repaſs the Mayne with great precipita- 
tion, having loſt about five thouſand men killed, wounded, or taken, Had 
they been properly purſued before they recollected themſelves from their firſt 
confuſion, in all probability they would have ſuſtained a total overthrow. The 
earl of Stair propoſed, that a body of cavalry ſhould be detached on this ſervice; 
but, his advice was over- ruled. The loſs of the allies in this action amounted 


to two thouſand men. The generals Clayton and, Monroy were killed: the 
I | 4M 2 | duke 
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duke of Cumberland, who exhibited uncommon proofs of courage, was ſhot 
through the calf of the leg: the earl cf Albemarle, general Huſke, and ſeveral 
other officers of diſtinction, were wounded. The king expoſed his perſon to a 
ſevere fire of cannon as well as muſquetry : he rode between the firſt and ſecond 
lines with his ſword drawn, and encouraged the troops to fight for the honour. 
of England. Immediately after the action he continued his march to Hanau, 
where he was joined by the reinforcement. The ear! of Stair ſent a trumpet 
to marechal de Noailles, recommending to his protection the ſick and wounded . 
that were left on the field of battle; and theſe the French general treated with 
great care and tenderneſs. Such generofity ſoftens the rigours of war, and does 
honour to humanity. 423 o 1108! 


$XLL. The two armies continued on different ſides of the awer till the 


twelfth day of July, when the French general receiving intelligence, that prince 


Charles of Lorraine had approached the Neckar, he ſuddenly retired, and 
repaſſed the Rhine between Worms and Oppenheim. The king of | Great- 
Britain was viſited by prince Charles and count Khevenhuller at Hanau, where 
the future operations of the campaign were regulated. On the twenty ſeventh 
day of Auguſt, the allied army paſſed the Rhine at Mentz, and the king fixed 
his head-quarters in the epiſcopal palace at Worms. Here the forces lay 
encamped till the latter end of September, when they advanced to Spire, where 
they were joined by twenty thouſand Dutch auxiliaries from the Netherlands. 
Marechal Noailles having retreated into Upper Alſace, the allies took poſſeſſion: 
of Germerſheim, and demoliſhed the intrenchments which the enemy had raiſed, 
on the Queich; then they returned to Mentz, and in October were diſtributed 
into winter-quarters, after an inactive campaign that redounded very little to 
the honour of thoſe by whom the motions of the army were conducted. In 
September a treaty had been concluded at Worms between his Britannic 
majeſty, the king of Sardinia, and the queen of Hungary. She engaged to 


maintain thirty thouſand men in Italy: the king of Sardinia obliged himſelf 


to employ forty thouſand infantry and five thouſand horſe, in conſideration of 
his commanding the combined army, and receiving an annual ſubſidy of two 
hundred thouſand pounds from Great-Britain. As a further gratification, the 
queen yielded to him the city of Placentia, with ſeveral diſtricts in the dutchy 
of Pavia, and in the Novareſe; and all her right and pretenſions to Final, at 
preſent poſſeſſed by the republic of Genoa, which, they hoped, would give it up 
on being repayed the purchaſe- money, which amounted to three hundred thou- 
ſand pounds. This ſum the king of England promiſed to diſburſe; and moreover 
to maintain a ſtrong ſquadron in the Mediterranean, the commander of which 
ſhould act in concert with his Sardinian majeſty. Finally, the contracting powers 
agreed, That Final ſhould be conſtituted a free-port like that of Leghorn. 
Nothing could be more unjuſt than this treaty, ''by which the Genoete: were 
negotiated out of their property. They had purehaſed the. marquiſate of Final 
of the late emperor for a valuable conſideration, ' and rhe {purchaſe had been 
guaranteed by Great- Britain. It could not therefore be expected, that they 
would part with this acquiſition to a prince whoſe power they thought already 
too formidable; ' eſpecially, on condition of its being made a free-port, to the 
prejudice” of their own commerce. They preſented remonſtrances againſt this 
article, by their miniſters at the courts of London, Vienna, and Turin; and as 


very 
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very little regard was payed to their repreſentations, they threw themſelves into 
the arms of France and Spain for protection. | 
SXLII. After the battle of Dettingen colonel Mentzel, at the head of a 
large body of irregulars belonging to the queen of Hungary, made an irruption 
into Lorraine, part of which they ravaged without mercy. In September prince 
Charles, with the Auſtrian: army, entered the Briſgaw, and attempted to paſs 
the Rhine ; but, marechal Coigny had taken ſuch precautions for guarding it 
on the other ſide, that he was obliged to abandon his deſign, and marching back 
into the Upper Palatinate, quartered his troops in that country and in Bavaria. 
By this time the earl of Stair had ſollicited and obtained leave to reſign his com- 
mand. He had for ſome time thought himſelf neglected; and was unwilling 
that his reputation ſhould ſuffer on account of meaſures in which he had no 
concern. In October the king of Great - Britain returned to Hanover, and the 
army ſeparated. The troops in Britiſh pay marched back to the Netherlands, 
and the reſt took the route to their reſpective countries. The ſtates- general ſtill 
wavered between their own immediate intereſt and their deſire to ſupport the 
houſe of Auſtria. At length, however, they ſupplied her with a ſubſidy, and 
ordered twenty thouſand men to march to her aſſiſtance, notwithſtanding the 
intrigues of the marquis de Fenelon, the French ambaſſador at the Hague, and 
the declaration of the king of Pruflia, who diſapproved of this meaſure, and 
refuſed them a paſſage through his territories, to the Rhine. 1 'v 
$ NL. Sweden was filled with diſcontents, and divided into factions. The 
generals Bodenbrock and Lewenhaupt were beheaded, having been facrificed 
as ſcape goats for the miniſtry. Some unſucceſsful efforts by ſea and land 
were made againſt the Ruſſians. At laſt the peace of Abo was concluded; and 
the duke of Holſtein- Utin, uncle to the ſuoceſſor of the Ruſſian throne, was 
choſen as next heir to the crown of Sweden. A party had been formed in 
fayour- of the prince of Denmark; and the order of the peaſants actually 
elected him as ſucceſſor. The debates in the college of nobles roſe to a very 
dangerous degree of animoſity, and were appeaſed by an harangue in Swediſh 
verſe, which one of the ſenators pronounced. The peaſants yielded the point, 
and the ſucceſſion was ſettled on the duke of Holſtein. Denmark, inſtigated 
by French counſels, began to make preparations of war againſt Sweden; but, 
a body of Ruſſian auxiliaries arriving in that kingdom, under the command of 
general Keith, and the czarina declaring ſhe would aſſiſt the Swedes with her 
whole force, the king of Denmark thought proper to diſarm. It had been an 
old maxim of French poliey to embroil the courts of the North, that they 
might be too much employed at home to intermeddle in the affairs of Germany, 
while France was at war with the houſe of Auſtria. The good underſtanding 
between the czarina and the queen of Hungary, was at this period deſtroyed, 
in conſequence 'of a conſpiracy which had been formed by ſomè perſons of 
diſtinction at the court of Petersburgh, for removing the empreſd Elizabeth, 
and recalling the princeſs Anne to the adminiſtration. I his deſign being diſcovered, 
the principal conſpirators were corporally puniſhed, and ſent in exile to Siberia. 
The marquis de Botta, the Auſtrian miniſter, who had reſided at the court of the 
carina, was ſufpected of having been concerned in the plot; thaugh the 
grounds of this ſuſpicion did not appear until after he was recalled and ſent as 
ambaſſador to the court of Berlin. The empreſs demanded ſatisfaction af the 
ry queen 
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queen of Hungary, who appointed commiſſioners to inquire into his conduct, 
and he was acquitted ; but the czarina was not at all ſatisfied of his innocence. 
In February a defenſive treaty of alliance was concluded between this princeſs 
and the king of Great-Britain, | | 
- $XLIV. By this time France was deprived of her ableſt miniſter in the 
death of the cardinal de Fleury, who had for many years managed the affairs 
of that kingdom. He is ſaid to have poſſeſſed a lively genius, and an inſinuat- 
ing addreſs; to have been regular in his deportment, and moderate in his 
diſpoſition; but at the fame time he has been branded. as deceitful, diſſembling, 
and vindictive. His ſcheme of politics was altogether | pacific : he endea- 
voured to accompliſh his purpoſes by raiſing and fomenting intrigues at foreign 
courts : he did not ſeem to pay much regard to the military glory of France z 
and he too much neglected the naval power of that kingdom. Since Broglio 
was driven out of Germany, the French court affected uncommon moderation. 
They pretended, that their troops had only acted as auxiliaries while they 
remained in the empire; but, being apprehenſive of an irruption into their 
own dominions, they declared, that thoſe troops were no longer to be conſidered 
in that light, but as ſubjects acting in the fervice of France. The campaign 
in Italy proved unfavourable to the Spaniards. In the beginning of February 
count Gages, who commanded the Spaniſh army in the Bologneſe, amounting 
to four and twenty thouſand men, paſſed the Panaro in the beginning of 
February, and advanced to Campo- Santo, where he encountered the Imperial 
and Piedmonteſe forces, commanded by count Traun and count Aſpremont. 
The ſtrength of the two armies was nearly equal. The action was obſtinate 
and bloody, though indeciſive. The Spaniards loſt about four thouſand men, 
killed, wounded, or taken. The damage ſuſtained by the confederates 
was not quite ſo great. Some cannon and colours were taken on both ſides; 
and each claimed the victory. Count Gages repaſſed the Panaro; retreated 
ſuddenly from Bologna, and marched to Rimini in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, where 
he fortified his camp in an advantageous ſituation, after having ſuffered ſeverely 
by deſertion. Count Traun remained inactive in the Modeneſe till September, 
when he reſigned his command to prince Lobkowitz. This general entered the 
Bologneſe in October, and then advanced towards count Gages, who, with his 
forces, now reduced to ſeven thouſand, retreated to Fano; but afterwards took 
poſſeſſion of Peſaro, and fortified all the paſſes of the river Foglia. The ſea- 
n was far advanced before the Spaniſh troops, commanded by Don Philip, in 
Savoy, entered upon action. In all probability, the courts of Verſailles and 
Madrid carried on fome private negotiation with the king of Sardinia, This 
expedient failing, Don Philip decamped from Chamberr in the latter end of 
Auguſt, and defiling through Dauphine towards, Briangon, was joined by the 
prince of Conti, at the head of twenty thouſand French auxiliaries. . Thus 
reinforced, he attacked the Piedmonteſe lines at Chateau-Dauphine, but was 
repulſed in ſeveral attempts, and obliged to retreat with conſiderable loſs. The 
French eſtabliſhed their winter- quarters in Dauphine and Provence; and the 
Spaniards maintained their footing in Savoy. | | 
S XLV. The Britiſh fleet commanded by admiral Matthews overawed all 
the ſtates that bordered on the Mediterranean. About the end of June under- 
ſtanding, that fourteen xebecks, loaded with artillery and ammunition 85 the 
hop | | pen; 
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Spaniſh army, had arrived at Genoa, he failed thither from the road of Hieres, 
and demanded of the republic, that they would either oblige theſe veſſels with 
the ſtores to quit their harbour, or ſequeſter their lading until a general peace 
ſhould be eftabliſhed. After ſome diſpute it was agreed, that the cannon and 
ſtores ſhould be depoſited in the caſtle of Bonifacio, ſituated on a rock at the 
fouth end of Corſica: and, that the xebecks ſhould have leave to retire without 
moleſtation. The Corſicans had ſome years before revolted, and ſhaken off the 
dominion of the Genoeſe, under which their ifland had remained for many 
centuries. They found themſelves oppreſſed, and reſolved to aſſert their free- 
dom. They conferred the ſovereign authority on a German adventurer, who 
was folemnly proclaimed by the name of king Theodore. He had ſupplied 


them with ſome arms and ammunition which he had brought from Tunis; and 


amuſed them with promiſes of being aſſiſted by foreign powers in retrievi 


their independency; but as theſe promiſes were not performed, they treated him 


ſo roughly, that he had thought proper to quit the iſland, and they ſubmitted 
again to their old maſters. The troubles of Corſica were now revived. Theodore 
reviſited his kingdom, and was recognized by the principal chiefs of the iſland 
He publiſhed a manifeſto : he granted a general pardon to all his fubjects who 
ſhould return to their obedience; and prerended to be countenanced and ſup- 
ported by the king of Great-Britain and the queen of Hungary. He was 
certainly thought a proper inſtrument to perplex and harraſs the Genoeſe, and 
ſupplied at this juncture with a ſum of money, to purchaſe arms for the Corſicans; 
but, a change ſoon happened in the Britiſh miniſtry, and then he was ſuffered 
to relapſe into his original obſcurity. Admiral Matthews, though he did not 
undertake any expedition of importance againſt the maritime towns of Spain, 
continued to aſſert the Britiſh empire at ſea through the whole extent of the 
Mediterranean. The Spaniſh army under Don Philip was no ſooner in motion, 
than the Engliſh admiral ordered ſome troops and cannon to be diſembarked for 


the ſecurity of Villa-Franca. Some ſtores having been landed at Civita- Vecchia 


for the uſe of the Spaniſh forces under count Gages, Matthews interpreted this 
tranſaction into a violation of the neutrality which the pope had profeſſed ; 
and ſent thither a ſquadron to bombard the place. The city of Rome was filled 
with conſternation; and the pope had recourſe to the good offices of his Sar- 
dinian majeſty, in conſequence of which the Engliſh ſquadron was ordered to 
withdraw. The captains of ſingle cruiſing ſhips, by their activity and vigilance, 
wholly interrupted the commerce of Spain, cannonaded and burned ſome towns 
on the ſea-ſide, and kept the whole coaſt in continual alarm“. 


* In May a dreadfu! plague broke out at the beginning of winter it ceaſed, after havin 


Meſſina in Sicily. It was imported in cotton and deftroyed near fifty thouſand inhabitants of Meſ- 
iſons in the citadel and caſtle. 


other commodities 1 from the Morea; and ſina, and of the 


ſwept off ſuch a multitude of people, that the city 
was almoſt depopulated : all the galley-ſlaves 
who were employed in burying the dead, periſhed 
by the contagion ; and this was the fate of many 
- Priefts and monks who adminiſtered to thoſe who 
were infected. The dead bodies lay in heaps on 
the ſtreets, corrupting the air, and adding freſh 
fuel to the rage of the peſtilence. Numbers died 
miſerably for want of proper attendance and ne- 


_ ceſlaries; and all was horror and deſolation. At 


1 


It was prevented from ſpreading in Sicily by a 
ſtrong barricado drawn from Melazzo to Taor- 
mina; but, it was conveyed to Reggio in Cala- 
bria, by the avarice of a broker of that place, who 
bought ſome goods at Meſſina. The — of Naples 
immediately ordered lines to be formed, together 
with a chain of troops, which cut off all commu- 
nication between that place and the reſt of the 


continent. 
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XI VI. In the Weſt- Indies ſome unſucceſsful efforts were made by an 
Engliſh ſquadron, commanded by commodore Knowles. | He attacked La 
Gueira on the coaſt of Carraccas, in the month of February; but, met with 
ſuch a warm reception, that he was obliged to deſiſt, and make the beſt of his 
way for the Dutch iſland Curagoa, where he repaired the damage he had ſuſ- 
tained.” His ſhips being refitted, he made another attempt upon Porto- Cavallo 
in April, which like the former miſcarried. Twelve hundred marines being 
landed in the neighbourhood of the place, were ſeized with ſuch a pannic, that 


it was found neceſſary to reimbark them without delay. Then the commodore 


abandoned the enterprize, and failed back to his ſtation at the Leeward - Iſlands, 
without having added much to his reputation either as to conduct or reſolution. 
On the continent of America the operations of the war were very inconſidera- 


ble. General Oglethorpe having received intelligence, that the Spaniards. 


prepared for another invaſion- from St. Auguſtine, aſſembled a body of Indians; 
as a reinforcement. to part of his own regiment, with the Highlanders and 
rangers; and in the ſpring began his march, in order to anticipate the enemy. 
He encamped for ſome time in the neighbourhood of St. Auguſtine, by way of 
defiance: but they did not think proper to hazard an engagement; and as he 
was in no condition to undertake a ſiege, he returned to Georgia. In October 
the princeſs Louiſa, youngeſt daughter of his Britannic majeſty, was married by 
proxy at Hanover, to the prince- royal of Denmark, who met her at Altena, 
and conducted her to Copenhagen. re nt eit ive iert 
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CHAP. VIII. 


$ I. Debate in parliament againſt the Hanoverian troops. S II. Supplies granted. 
$ III. Projefted invaſion of Great-Britain. & IV. A French ſquadron ſails ud 
the Engliſh channel. & V. The kingdom is put in a poſture of defence. & VI. 
Dye deſegn of the French defeated. War between France and England. § VII. 
Bill againſt thoſe who ſhould correſpond with the ſons of the pretender. & VIII. 
| © Naval engagement off Toulon. & IX. Advances towards peace made by the em- 
| peror. & X. Treaty of Franckfort. & XI. Progreſs of the French king in the 
' Netherlands. & XII. Prince Charles of Lorraine paſſes the Rhine. & XIII. 
De king of Pruſſia makes an irruption into Bohemia. & XIV. Campaign in 
Bavaria and Flanders. & XV. The king of Naples joins count Gages in Italy. 
'$ XVI. Battle of Coni. & XVII. Return of commodore Anſon. Sir John 
Balchen periſbes at ſea. & XVIII. Revolution in the Britiſh miniſtry. Seſſion 
f parliament. & XIX. Death of the emperor Charles VII. Accommadation 
- between the queen of Hungary and the young eleftor of Bavaria. & XX. The 
king of Pruſſia gains two ſucceſſive battles at Friedberg and Sobr, over the 
' Auſtrian and Saxon forces. & XXI. Treaty of Dreſden. The graud duke of 
© Tuſoany elected emperor of Germany. XXII. The allies are defeated at Fontenoy. 
XXIII. The king of Sardinia is almoſt ſtripped of his-dominions. & XXIV. 
The Engliſh forces take Cape Breton. & XXV. The importance of this conqueſt. 
-C XXVI. Project of an inſurrefion in Great- Britain. & XXVII. The eldeſt 
fon of the chevalier de St. George lands in Scotland. & XX.VIII. Takes poſſeſſion 
of Edinburgh. & XXIX. Defeats Sir John Cope at hh ye CXXX. E, 
forts of the friends of the government in Scotland. & XXXI. Precautions taken 
in England. & XX XII. The prince-pretender reduces Carliſle, and penetrates as far 
as Derby. Conſternation of the Londoners. & XXXIII. The rebels retreat 
into Scotland, & XXXIV. They inveſt the caſtle of Stirling. & XXXV. The 
king's troops under Hawley are worſted at Falkirk. & XXXVI. The duke of 
Cumberland aſſumes the command of the forces in Scotland. & XXXVII. The 
rebels undertake the fiege of Fort William. „ | 


C1.” HE, diſcontents of England were artfully inflamed by antiminiſterial 
18 writers, who not only exaggerated the burthens of the people, and 
drew frightful pictures of the diftreſs and miſery, which they faid, impended 
over the nation, but alſo employed the arts, of calumny and miſrepreſentation, 
to excite a jealouſy and national quarrel between the Engliſh and Hanoverians. 
They affirmed, that in the laſt campaign the Britiſh general had been neglected , 
and deſpiſed ; while the counſels of foreign officers, greatly inferior to him in 
capacity, quality, and reputation, had been followed, to the prejudice of the 
cammon cauſe : that the Britiſh troops ſuſtained daily inſults from their own 
mercenaries, who were indulged with particular. marks of royal favour :. that 
the ſovercign himſelf appeared at Dettingen in a Tanoverian ſcarf: and, that 
his electoral troops were of very little ſervicę in that engagement. Though the 
moſt material of theſe aſſertions were certainly falfe, they made a ſtrong im- 
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preſſion on the minds of the people, already irritated by the enormous expence 
of a continental war maintained for the intereſt of Germany. When the parlia- 
ment met in the beginning of December, a motion was made in the houſe of 
peers by the earl of Sandwich, for an addreſs, beſeeching his majeſty to diſcontinue 
the Hanoverian troops in Britiſn pay, in order to remove the popular diſcontent, 
and ſtop the murmurs of the Engliſh troops abroad. He was ſupported by the 
duke of Bedford, the earl of Cheſterfield, and all the leaders in the oppoſition, 
who did not fail to enumerate and inſiſt upon all the circumſtances we have men- 
tioned. They moreover obſerved, that better troops might be hired at a ſmaller 
expence : that it would be a vain and endleſs taſk. to exhauſt the national trea- 
ſure, in enriching a hungry and barren electorate : that the popular diſſatiſ- 
faction againſt theſe mercenaries was ſo general, and raiſed to ſuch violence, as 
nothing but their diſmiſſion could appeaſe : that if ſuch hirelings ſhould be thus 
continued from year to year, they might at laſt become a burthen entailed upon 
the nation, and made ſubſervient, under ſome ambitious prince, to purpoſes 
deſtructive of Britiſh liberty. Theſe were, the ſuggeſtions of ſpleen and ani- 
moſity : for, granting the neceſſity of a land-war, the Hanoverians were the 
moſt natural allies and auxiliaries which Great-Britain could engage and employ. 
How inſolent ſoever ſome few individual generals of that electorate might have 
been in their private deportment, certain it is, their troops behaved with great 
ſobriety, diſcipline, and decorum ; and in the day of battle did their duty with 
as much courage and alacrity as any body of men ever diſplayed on the like 
occaſion. The motion was rejected by the majority; but, when the term for 
keeping them in the Britiſh pay was nearly expired, and the eſtimates for their 
being continued the enſuing year, were layed before the houſe, the earl of 
Sandwich renewed his motion. The lord-chancellor, as ſpeaker of the houſe, in- 
terpoſing, declared, that by their rules a queſtion once rejected could not be 
revived during the ſame ſeſſion. A debate enſued, and the ſecond motion was 
over- ruled. The Hanoverian troops were voted in the houſe of commons: 
nevertheleſs, the ſame nobleman moved in the upper houſe, that the continuing, 
ſixteen thouſand Hanoverians in Britiſh pay, was prejudicial to his majeſty's 
true intereſt, uſeleſs to the common cauſe, and dangerous to the welfare and tran- 
quillity of the nation. He was ſeconded by the 2 5 of Marlborough, who had 
reſigned his commiſſion in diſguſt, and the propoſal gave birth to another warm 
diſpute; but victory declared, as uſual, for the miniſtry. _ 
$ IT. In the houſe of commons they ſuſtained divers attacks. A motion was 
made for laying a duty of eight ſhillings in the pound on all places and pen- 
fions, Mr. Greenville moved for an addreſs, to beſeech his majefty, that he would 
not engage the Britiſh nation any further in the war on the continent, without 
the concurrence of the ſtates-general, on certain ſtipulated proportions of force 
and expence, as in the late war. Theſe propoſals begat vigorous debates, in which 
the country-party were always foiled by dint of ſuperior number. Such was 
the credit and influence of the miniſtry in parliament, that although the na- 
tional debt was increaſed by above ſix millions ſince the commencement of the 
war, the commons indulged them with an enormous ſum for the expence of 
the enſuing year. The grants ſpecified in the votes amounted to ſix millions. 
and an half: to this ſum were added three millions and an half payed to the 
ſinking fund in perpetual taxes; ſo that this year's. expence roſe to ten 1 
The 
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The funds eſtabliſhed for the annual charge were the land and malt-taxes, one 
million payed by the Eaſt-India company for the renewal of their charter, twelve 
hundred thouſand pounds by annuities, one million from the ſinking fund, fix 
and thirty — pounds from the coinage; and ſix hundred thouſand pounds 
by a lottery: an expedient which for ſome time had been annually repeated; 
and which, in a great meaſure, contributed to debauch the morals of the public, 
by introducing a ſpirit of gaming, deſtructive of all induſtry and virtue. 

0 III. The diſſenſions of the Britiſh parliament were ſuddenly ſuſpended by an 
event that ſeemed to unite both parties in the proſecution of the ſame meaſures. 
This was the intelligence of an intended invaſion. By the parliamentary 
diſputes, the loud clamours, and the general diſſatisfaction of the people in 
Great-Britain, the French miniſtry were perſuaded, that the nation was ripe for 
revolt. This belief was corroborated by the affertions of their emiſſaries in dif- 
ferent parts of Great-Britain and Ireland. Theſe were papiſts and jacobites of 
ſtrong prejudices and warm imaginations, who ſaw things through the medium 
of paſſion and party, and ſpoke rather from extravagant zeal than from ſober 
conviction. They gave the court of Verſailles to underſtand, that if the chevalier 
de St. George, or his eldeſt ſon Charles-Edward, ſhould appear at the head of a 
French army in Great-Britain, a revolution would inſtantly follow in his favour, 
This intimation was agreeable to cardinal de Tencin, who had ſucceeded Fleury 
as prime-miniſter of France He was of a violent enterpriſing temper. He had 
been recommended to the purple by the chevalier de St. George, and was 
warmly attached to the Stuart family. His ambition was flattered with a 
proſpect of giving a king to Great-Britain, of performing ſuch eminent ſervice to 
his benefactor, and of reſtoring to the throne of their anceſtors, a family connected 
by the ties of blood with all the greateſt princes of Europe. He foreſaw, that 
even if his aim ſhould miſcarry, a deſcent upon Great - Britain would make a 
- conſiderable diverſion from the continent in favour of France, and embroil and 
embarraſs his Britannic majeſty, who was the chief ſupport of the houſe of 
Auſtria and all its allies. Actuated by theſe motives, he concerted meaſures 
with the chevalier de St. George at Rome, who being too much advanced in 
years to engage perſonally in ſuch an expedition, agreed to delegate his preten- 
ſions and authority to his ſon Charles, a youth of promiſing talents, ſage, ſecrer, 
brave, and enterpriſing; amiable in his perſon, grave, and even reſerved in his 
deportment. He approved himſelf in the ſequel compoſed and moderate in 
fucceſs, wonderfully firm in adverſity ; and, though tenderly nurſed in all the 
delights of an effeminate country, and gentle climate, patient almoſt beyond 
belief of cold, hunger, and fatigue. Such was the adventurer now deſtined to 
fulfil the hope which the French miniſter had conceived from the projected 
invaſion of Great-Britain. 

S IV. Count Saxe was appointed by the French king commander of the 
troops deſigned for this expedition, which amounted to fifteen thou- 
ſand. They began their march to Picardy, and a great number of veſſels 
was afſembled for their embarkation, at Dunkirk, Calais, apd Boulogne. Ir 
was determined that they ſhould be landed in Kent, under convoy of a ſtrong 
ſquadron equipped at Breſt, and commanded by monſieur de Roqueteuille, an 
officer of experience and capacity. The chevalier de St. George is ſaid to have 
required the perſonal ſervice of the duke of Ormond, who excuſed himſelf on 
<9 4% -: | account 
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account of his advanced age: be that as it will, prince Charles departed from 
Rome about the end of December, in the diſguiſe of a Spaniſh courier, at- 
tended by one ſervant only, and furniſhed with paſſports by cardinal Aqua- 
viva. He travelled through Tuſcany to Genoa, from whence he proceeded to 
Savona, where he embarked for Antibes, and proſecuting his jqurney to Paris, 
was indulged with a private audience of the, French king: then he ſet out in- 
cognito for the coaſt of Picardy. The Britiſh miniſtry being appriſed of his 
arrival in France, at once comprehended the deſtination of the armaments pre- 
pared at Breſt and Boulogne. Mr, Thompſon, the Engliſh reſident at Paris, 
received orders to make a remonſtrance to the French miniſtry, . on the viola- 
tion of thoſe treaties by which the pretender to the crown of Great-Britain was 
excluded from the territories of France. But he was given to underſtand, that 
his moſt chriſtian majeſty would not explain himſelf on that ſubje&, until the 
king of England ſhould have given ſatisfaction on the repeated complaints 
which had been made to him, touching the infractions of thoſe very treaties 
which had been fo often violated by his orders. In the month of January, 
M. de Roquefeuille ſailed from , Breſt, directing his courſe up the Engliſh 
channel, with twenty ſhips of war. They were immediately diſcovered by an 
Engliſh cruiſer, which ran into Plymouth; and the intelligence was conveyed 
by land to the board of admiralty. Sir John Norris was forthwith ordered to 


take the command of the ſquadron at Spithead, with which he failed round to 


the Downs, where he was joined by ſome ſhips of the line from Chatham, and 
then he found himſelf at the head of a ſquadron conſiderably ſtronger than that 
of the enemy. | 1 Ei livin. | 

SV. Several regiments marched to the ſouthern coaſt of England: all go- 
vernors and commanders were ordered to repair immediately to their reſpective 
poſts : the forts at the mouths of the Thames and the Medway were put in a 
poſture of defence; and directions were iſſued to aſſemble. the Kentiſh militia, 
to defend the coaſt in caſe of an invaſion. On the fifteenth day of February, 
the king ſent a meſſage to both houſes of parliament, intimating the arrival of 
the pretender's fon in France, the preparations at Dunkirk, and the appearance 
of a French fleet in the Engliſh channel. They joined in an addreſs, declaring. 
their indignation and abhorrence of the deſign formed in favour of a popiſn 
pretender ; and aſſuring his majeſty, that they would, with the warmeſt zeal 
2nd unanimity, take ſuch meaſures as would enable him to fruſtrate and defeat 
ſo defperate and inſolent an attempt. Addreſſes of the ſame kind were pre- 
ſented by the city of London, both univerſities, the principal towns of Great- 
Britain, the clergy, the diſſenting miniſters, the quakers, and almoſt all the 
corporations and communities of the kingdom. A requiſition was made of 
the fix thoufand auxiliaries which the ſtates- general were by treaty obliged to 
furniſh on ſuch occaſions z and theſe were granted with great alacrity and ex- 
pedition. The earl of Stair forgetting his wrongs, took. this opportunity of 
offering his ſervices to the government, and was reinveſted with the chief 
command of the forces in Great-Britain. His example was followed by ſe- 


_ veral noblemen of the firſt rank, The duke of Montague was permitted to 


raiſe a regiment of horſe ; and orders were ſent to bring over ſix thouſand of 
the Britiſh troops from Flanders, in caſe the invaſion ſhould actually take 
place. His majeſty was, in another addreſs from parliament, exhorted to. 
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augment his forces by ſea and land: the habeas corpus act was ſuſpended for 
ſix months, and ſeveral perſons of diſtinction were apprehended on ſuſpicion of 
treaſonable practices: a proclamation; was iſſued for putting the laws in exe- 
cution againſt papiſts and nonjurors, who were commanded to retire ten miles 


from London; and every precaution taken which ſeemed neceſſary for the pre- 


ſeryation of the public tranquillity. yy 
FS VI. Mean while the French court proceeded with their preparations, at 
Boulogne and Dunkirk, under the eye of the young pretender; and ſeven thous 
ſagd men were actually embarked. M. de Roquefeuille failed up the channel 
as far as Dungeneſs, a promontory on the coaſt of Kent, after having de- 
tached M. de Barreil with five ſhips, to haſten the embarkation at Dunkirk. 
While the French admiral anchored off Dungeneſs, he perceived, on the twenty- 
fourth day of February, the Britiſh fleet under Sir John Norris, doubling the 
South-Foreland from the Downs; and, though the wind was againſt him, 
taking the opportunity of the tide to come up and engage the French ſqua+ 
dron, , Roquefeuille, who little expected ſuch a viſit, could not be altogether 
compoſed, ; conſidering the great ſuperiority of his enemies : but the tide 
failing, the Engliſh, admiral was obliged to anchor two leagues ſhort of the 
enemy. In this interval, M. Roquefeuille called a council of war, in which 
it was determined to avoid an engagement, weigh anchor at ſunſet, and make 
the beſt of their way to the place from whende they had ſet ſail. This reſolution 
was favoured by a very hard gale of ind, which began to blow from the north - 
eaſt, and carried them down the channel with incredible expedition But the ſame 
ſtorm which, in all probability, ſaved their fleet from deſtruction, "utterly: dif- 
concerted the deſign of invading England. A great number of their tranſports 
was driven aſhore ang deſtroyed, and the reſt ſo damaged that they could not 
be ſpeedily repaired. . The Engliſh were now maſters at ſea, and their coaſt was 
ſo well guarded that,the enterprize! could not be proſecuted with; any probabi- 
lity of ſucceſs. ,,The French generals nominated to ſerve in this expedition re- 
turned to Paris, and the pretender reſolved to wait a more favourable oppor- 
tunity. The French king no longer preſerved any meaſures with the court of 
London: the Britiſh reſident at Paris was given to, underſtand, that a decla- 
ration of war muſt enſue; and this was actually publiſhed on the twentieth 
day of March. The king of Great- Britain was taxed with having diſſuaded the 
court of Vienna from entertaining any thoughts of an accommodation; with 
having infringed, the convention of Hanover; with having exerciſed piracy. 
upon the ſubjects of France, and even blocked up the harbour of Toulon. 
On the thirty-firſt day of March, a like denunciation of war againſt France 
was publiſhed at London, amidſt the acclamations of the people. 
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in a bill denouncing the penalties of high - treaſon againſt thoſe who ſhould: 


maintain correſpondence with the ſons of the pretender. In the upper houſe, 
lord Hardwicke the chancellor moved, that a clauſe ſhould be inſerted, ex- 


tending the crime of treaſon to the poſterity of the offenders, during the lives 


of the pretender's ſons, The motion, which was ſupported by the whole 
ſtrength of the miniſtry, produced a warm debate, in which the duke of Bed- 
ford, the earl of Cheſterfield, the lords Talbot and Harvey, argued againſt it; 
in the moſt pathetic manner, as an illiberal expedient, contrary to the diftates: 
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of humanity, the law of nature, the rules of common juſtice, and the precepts 
of religion; an expedient that would involve the innocent with the guilty, 
and tend to the augmentation of miniſterial power, for which porpoſe it was 
undoubtedly . er Notwithſtanding theſe ſuggeſtions, the clauſe was 
carried in the affirmative, and the bill ſent back to the commons, where the 
amendment was vigorouſly oppoſed by lord Strange, lord Guernſey, Mr. W. 
Pitt, and other members, by whom the original bill had been countenanced * : 
the majority, however, declared for the amendment, and the bill obtained the 
royal aſſent. The ſeſſion of parliament ' was cloſed in May, when the king 
told them that the French had made vaſt preparations on the ſide of the Nether- 
lands; and that the ſtates- general had agreed to furniſh the ſuccours ſtipulated 
| 15 VIII. By this time an action had happened in the Mediterranean between 
the Britiſn fleet commanded by admiral Matthews; and the combined ſquadrons of 
France and Spain, which had been for ſome time blocked up in the harbour of 
Toulon. On the ninth day of February they were perceived ſtanding out of 
the road, to the number of four and thirty ſail: the Engliſh admiral imme- 
diately weighed from Hieres-bay; and on the eleventh, part of the fleets 
engaged. Matthews attacked the Spaniſh' admiral Don Navarro, whoſe ſhip 
the Real was a firſt-rate,” mounted with above an hundred guns. The rear- 
admiral Rowley ſingled out M. de Court who commanded the French ſquadron) 
and a very few 'captains' followed the example of their commanders : but 
vice admiral Leſtock, with his whole diviſion, remained at a great diſtance 
aftern ; and ſeveral captains that were immediately under the eye of Matthews, 
behaved in ſuch a manner as reflected diſgrace upon their country. The whole 
tranſaction was conducted without order or deliberation. The French and 
Spaniards would have willingly avoided an engagement, as the Britiſh ſquadron. 
was: ſuperior to them in ſtrength and number. M. de Court therefore made 


* 


the beſt of his way towards the Streights mouth, probably with intention to 


join the Breſt ſquadron: but, he had orders to protect the Spaniſh fleet; and as 
they ſailed heavily, he was obliged to wait for them, at the hazard of maintain- 
ing a battle with the Engliſh. I huscircumſtanced he made ſail and lay to by turns; 
ſo that the Britiſh admiral could not engage them in proper order; and as they 
outſailed his ſhips; he began to fear they would eſcape him altogether ſhould he 
wait for vice · admiral Leſtock, who was fo far aſtern. Under this apprehenſion 
he made the ſignal for engaging, while that for the line of battle was ſtill diſ- 
played; and this inconſiſtency naturally introduced confuſſon. The fight was 
maintained by the few who engaged with great vivacity. The Real being quite 
diſabled, and lying like a wreck upon the water, Mr. Matthews ſent a fireſhip 


to deſtroy her; but, the expedient did not take effect. The ſhip ordered to 


cover this machine did not obey the ſignal; fo that the captain of the fireſhip 
was expoſed to the whole fire of the enemy. Nevertheleſs, he continued to 
advance until he found the veſſel ſinking; and being within a few yards of 
the Real, he ſet fire to the fuſes. The ſhip was immediately in flames, in the 


midſt of which he and his lieutenant, with twelve men, periſhed. This was like- 


»The oppoſition had ſuſtained, a heavy blow. more illuſtrious had not ſome parts of his conduct 
in the death of the duke of Argyle, anoble- ſubjected him to the ſuſpicion of ſelfiſhneſs and 
man of ſhiving qraliſications for the ſenate and inconſtancy. He was ſucceeded in that title by 
the fel whole character would have been {till his brother Archibald earl of lay, p 
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wiſe the fate of a Spaniſh launch, which had been manned with fifty ſailors to pre- 
vent the fireſnip from running on board the Real. One ſhip of the line, belonging 
to the Spaniſn ſquadron, ſtruck to captain Hawke, who ſent a lieutenant to take 
poſſeſſion of her: ſhe was afterwards retaken by the French ſquadron; but 
was found ſo diſabled, that they left her deſerted, and ſne was next day burned 
by the order of admiral Matthews. At night the action ceaſed; and the ad- 
miral found his own ſhip ſo much damaged, that he moved his flag into another. 
Captain Cornwal fell in the engagement, after having exhibited a remarkable 
proof of courage and. intrepidity ; but, the loſs of men was very inconſiderable. 


Next day the enemy appeared to leeward, and the admiral gave chace till night, 


when he brought to, that he might be joined by the ſhips a- ſtern. They were 
perceived again on the thirteenth at a conſiderable diſtance, and purſued till 


the evening. In the morning of the fourteenth, twenty fail of them were ſeen 


diſtinctly, and Leſtock with his diviſion had gained ground of them conſider- 


. ably, by noon ; but, admiral Matthews diſplayed the ſignal for leaving off 


chace, and bore away. for Port-mahon, to repair the damage he had ſuſtained. 
Mean while the combined ſquadrons continued their courſe towards the coaſt 
of Spain. M. de Court, with his diviſion, anchored in the road of Alicant, 


and Don Navarro failed into the harbour of Carthagena. Admiral Matthews, 


on his arrival at Minorca, accuſed Leſtock of having miſbehaved on the day 

of action; ſuſpended him from his office, and ſent him priſoner to England, 
where, in his turn, he accuſed his accuſer. Long before the engagement, theſe 
two officers had expreſſed the moſt virulent reſentment _ againſt each other. 
Matthews was brave, open, and undiſguiſed ; but proud, imperious, and pre- 
cipitate. Leſtock had ſignalized his courage on many occaſions, and perfectly 
underſtood the whole diſcipline of the navy; but, he was cool, cunning and 
vindictive. He had been treated ſuperciliouſly by Matthews, and in revenge 
took advantage of his errors and precipitation. To: gratify this paſſion, he 
betrayed the intereſt and glory of his country; for, it is not to be doubted, 
but that he might have come up in time to engage; and in that caſe, the fleets 
of France and Spain would in all likelihood have been deſtroyed: but, he 
intrenched himſelf within the punctilios of diſcipline, and ſaw with pleaſure his 

antagoniſt expoſe himſelf to the hazard of death, ruin, and diſgrace. Matthews 
himſelf, in the ſequel, ſacrificed his duty to his reſentment, in reſtraining Leſtock 

from purſuing and attacking the combined ſquadrons on the third day after the 

engagement, when they appeared diſabled and in manifeſt diſorder, and would 
have fallen an eaſy prey, had they been vigorouſly attacked. One can hardly, 

without indignation, reflect upon thoſe inſtances, in which a community has 
ſo ſeverely ſuffered from the perſonal animoſity of individuals. 'The miſcarriage. 
off Toulon became the ſubject of a parliamentary inquiry in England. The 
commons, in an addreſs to the throne, deſired that a court- martial might be ap- 
pointed to try the delinquents. By this time Leſtock had in his turn accuſed 
Matthews, and all the captains of his diviſion who miſbehaved in the day of 
battle. The court- martial was conſtituted, and proceeded to trial. Several 
commanders of ſhips were caſhiered : vice-admiral Leſtock was honourably 

acquitted, and admiral Matthews rendered incapable of ſerving for the future 
in his majeſty's navy. All the world knew that Leſtock kept aloof,” and that 
Matthews ruſhed into the hotteſt part of the engagement. Yet, the former 


triumphed on his trial, and the latter narrowly eſcaped the ſentence of _—_ 
| or 
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for cowardice and miſconduct. Such deciſions are not to be accounted for, 
Fe from prejudice! and faction. 

IX. The war in Germany, which had ben almoſt extinguiſhed in the laſt 
campaign, began to revive, and raged with redoubled violence. Ihe emperor 
had ſolicitedi the mediation of his Britannic majeſty for compromiſing the differen- 
ces between him and the court of Vienna. Prince William of Heſſe-Caſſel had 


confered with the king of England on this ſubject; and a negotiation was begun 
at Hanau. The emperor offered to diſmiſs the French auxiliaries, provided the 


Auſtrians would evacuate his hereditary dominions. Nay, prince William and 

lord Carteret, as plenipotentiaries, actually agreed to preliminaries, by which his 
Imperial majeſty engaged to renounce the alliance of France, and throw himſelf 
into the arms of the maritime powers; to reſign all pretenſ ons to the ſucceſſion 


of thehouſe of Auſtria; and to revive the vote of Bohemia in the electoral college; 
on condition of his being re· eſtabliſhed i in the poſſeſſion of his dominions, and 


recognized as emperor by the queen of Hungary; and of his being accommo- 
dated with a monthly ſubſidy for his maintaimance, as his on territories were 
exhauſted and impoveriſhed by the war. By a ſeparate article, the king of 
Great-Britain promiſed/to-furnifh him with three hundred thouſand: crowns, 
and to interpoſe his good offices with the queen of Hungary, that his electoral 
dominions ſhould be favourably treated. Theſe preliminaries, though ſettled, 
were not ſigned.” The court of Vienna was unwilling to part with their con- 
queſts in Bavaria and the Upper Palatinate. The queen truſted too much to 
the valour of her troops, and the wealth of her allies, to liſten to ſuch terms 
of accommodation; and whatever arguments were uſed with the king of 


Great-Britain, certain it is the negotiation was dropped, on pretence that the 


articles were diſapproved by the miniſtry of England. The emperor, invironed 
with diſtreſs, renewed his a 4 to the king of Great- Britain; and even 
declared that he would refer his cauſe to the determination of the maritime 
powers: but, all his advances were diſcountenanced ; and the treaty of Worms 
diſpelled all hope of accommodation. In this manner did the Britiſh miniſtry 
reject the faireſt opportunity that could poſſibly occur, of terminating the 
war in Germany with honour and advantage, and of freeing their country 


from that inſufferable burthen of expence under which ſhe groaned. 


KX. The inflexibility of the houſe of Auſtria, and its ; chicf ally, proved 
ſerviceable to the emperor. The forlofn' ſituation of this unfortunate prince 
excited the compaſſion of divers princes: they reſented the inſolence with which 
the head of the empire had been treated by the court of Vienna; and they were 


alarmed at the increaſing power of a family noted for pride, tyranny, and ambition. 
Theſe conſiderations gave riſe to the treaty of Frankfort, concluded in May be- 


tween the emperor, the king of Pruſſia, the king of Sweden as landgrave of 
Heſſe· Caſſel, and the elector- palatine. They engaged to preſerve the con- 
ſtitutions of the em ire, according to the treaty of Weſtphalia, and to ſup- 
port the emperor in his rank and dignity. They agreed to employ their good 
offices with the queen of Hungary, that ſhe might be induced to acknowledge 
the emperor, to reſtore his hereditary dominions, and give up the archives of 
the empire that were in her poſſeſſion. They guaranteed to each other their 


. reſpective: territories: the diſputes about the ſucceſſion of the late emperor | 


they wm to the deciſion of the ſtates of the . ac they prope d to aſſiſt” 
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one another in caſe of being attacked ; and they invited the king of Poland, 
the elector of Cologne, and the biſhop of Liege, to accede to this treaty. 
Such was the confederacy that broke all the meaſures which had been con- 
certed between the king of Great-Btitain and her Hungarian majeſty, for the 
operations of the campaign. In the mean time, the French king declared war 
againſt this princeſs, on pretence of her being obſtinately deaf to all terms of 


accommodation, and determined to carry the war into the territories of France. 


In her counter-declaration ſhe taxed him with having infringed the moſt ſolemn 
engagement with reſpect to the pragmatic ſanction ; with having ſpirited up 
different pretenders to lay claim to the ſucceſſion of the late emperor ; with 
having endeavoured to inſtigate the common enemy of Chriſtendom againſt 


her; and with having acted the incendiary in the north of Europe, that the 
czarina might be prevented from aſſiſting the houſe of Auſtria, while his nu- 


merous armies overſpread the empire, and deſolated her hereditary countries. 
Theſe recriminations were literally true. The houſes of Bourbon and Auſtria 
have, for many centuries, been the common diſturbers and plagues of Europe. 
$ XI. The king of France, though in himſelf ge and unenterpriſing, 
was ſtimulated by his miniſtry to taſte the glory of conqueſt in the Nether- 
lands, where he had aſſembled an army of one hundred and twenty thouſand 
men, provided with a very formidable train of artillery. The chief command 
was veſted in the marechal count de Saxe, who poſſeſſed great military talents, 
and proved to be one of the moſt fortunate generals of the age in which he 
dived, The allied forces, conſiſting of Engliſh, Hanoverians, Dutch, and Auſ- 
trians, to the number of ſeventy thouſand effective men, were in the month 
of May aſſembled in the neighbourhood of Bruſſels, from whence they marched 
towards Oudenarde, and poſted themſelves behind the Schelde, being unable 
to retard the progreſs of the enemy. The French monarch, attended by his 
favourite ladies, with all the pomp of eaſtern luxury, arrived at Liſle on the 
twelfth day of the ſame month; and in the adjacent plain reviewed his army. 
"The ſtates-general, alarmed at his preparations, had, in a conference with his 
ambaſſador at the Hague, expreſſed their apprehenſions, and intreated his moſt 


chriſtian majeſty would deſiſt from his deſign of attacking their barrier. Their 


remonſtrances having proved ineffectual, they now ſent a miniſter to wait upon 
that monarch, to enforce their former repreſentations and repeat their intreaties : 
but no regard was payed to his requeſt. The French king told him, he was 
determined to proſecute the war with vigour, as his moderation hitherto had 
ſerved no other purpoſe but that of rendering his enemies more intractable. 
Accordingly his troops inveſted Menin, which was in ſeven days ſurrendered 
upon capitulation. Ypres, Fort Knocke, and Furnes, underwent the ſame 
fate; and, on the twenty-ninth day of June, the king of France entered Dun- 
kirk in triumph. 
$ XII. He had taken ſuch precautions for the defence of Alſace, which was 
arded by conſiderable armies under the command of Coigni and Seckendorf, 
that he thought he had nothing to fear from the Auſtrians in that quarter: 
beſides, he had received ſecret aſſurances that the king of Pruſſia would declare 
for the emperor ; ſo that he reſolved to purſue his conqueſts in the Nether- 
lands. But all his meaſures were defeated by the ſkill and activity of prince 
Charles of Lorraine, who found means to paſs the Rhine, and obliged the 
French and Bavarian generals to retire to Lampertheim, that they might cover 
Vol. IV. 40 Straſ- 
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Straſburgh. The Auſtrians made themſelves maſters of Haguenau and Sa- 


verne: they ſecured the paſſes of Lorraine, and laid all the country of Lower 


Alſace under contribution. The king of France was no ſooner appriſed of the 


prince's having paſſed the Rhine, and penetrated into this province, than he 
ſent off a detachment of thirty thouſand men from his army in Flanders to 


_ reinforce that under the marechal de Coigny ; and he himſelf began his journey 


from the Rhine, that he might in perſon check the progreſs of the enemy : 
but this deſign was anticipated by a ſevere diſtemper that overtook him at 
Metz in Lorraine. The phyſicians deſpaired of his life. The queen, with 
her children, and all the princes of the blood, haſtened from Verſailles to pay 
the laſt duties to their dying ſovereign, who, as a true penitent, diſmiſſed his 
concubines, and began to prepare himſelf for death : yet the ſtrength of his 


_ conſtitution triumphed over the fever, and his recovery was celebrated all over 


his dominions with uncommon marks of joy and affection. 

$ XIII. In the mean time, the ſchemes of the Auſtrian general were fruſ- 
trated by the king of Pruſſia, who, in the month of Auguſt, entered the electorate 
of Saxony, at the head of a numerous army. There he declared, in a public 
manifeſto, that his aims were only to re-eſtabliſh the peace of the empire, and to 
ſupport the dignity of its head. He aſſured the inhabitants that they might 
depend upon his protection, in cafe they ſhould remain quiet; but threatened 


them with fire and ſword ſhould they preſume to oppoſe his arms. In a 


reſcript addreſſed to his miniſters at foreign courts, he accuſed the queen of 
Hungary of obſtinacy, in refuſing to acknowledge the emperor, and reſtore” 
his hereditary dominions : he ſaid he had engaged in the league of Franckfort, 
to hinder the head of the empire from being oppreſſed: that he had no inten- 
tion to violate the peace of Breflau, or enter as a principal into this war: he 
affirmed, that his deſign was to act as auxiliary to the emperor, and eſtabliſh 
the quiet of Germany. He penetrated into Bohemia, and undertook the ſiege 
of Prague, the governor of which ſurrendered himſelf and his garriſon pri- 
ſoners of war on the fixteenth day of September. He afterwards reduced Fa- 
bor, Budweis, and Teyn, and in a word ſubdued the greateſt part of the king- 
dom ; the Auſtrian forces in that country being in no condition to ſtop his 

rogreſs. Nevertheleis, he was ſoon obliged to relinquiſh his conqueſts. Prince 

harles of Lorraine was recalled from Alſace, and repaſſed the Rhine in the 
face of the French army, commanded by the marechals de Coigni, Noailles, 
and Belleifle. Then he marched to the Danube, laid the Upper Palatinate 
under contribution, and entering Bohemia, joined the troops under Bathiani 
at Merotitz. The king of Poland elector of Saxony, at this juncture, declared 
in favour of her Hungarian majeſty. A convention for the mutual guaranty 
of their dominions had been ſigned between theſe two powers in December; 
and now prince Charles of Lorraine was reinforced by twenty thoufand Saxon 
troops under the conduct of the duke of Saxe-Weiſſenfels. The combined 
army was ſuperior to that of his Pruſſian majeſty, whom they reſolved to en- 

age. But he retired before them, and having evacuated all the places he 
had garriſoned in Bohemia, retreated with precipitation into Sileſia, "There 
his troops were put into winter- quarters; and he himſelf returned to Berlin, ex- 
tremely mortified at the iſſue of the campaign. 
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$ XIV. During theſe tranſactions, count Seckendorf marching into Bava- 
ria, at the head of a ſtrong army, drove the Auſtrians out of that electorate, 
and the emperor regained poſſeſſion of Munich, his capital, on the twenty- 
ſecond day of October. In Auguſt the French army paſſed the Rhine at fort 
Louis, and inveſted the ſtrong and important city of F 9 defended by 
general Damnitz, at the head of nine thouſand veterans. The king of France 
arrived in the camp on the eleventh day of October; and the ſiege was carried 
on with uncommon vigour. The Auſtrian governor made incredible efforts in 
the defence of the place, which he maintained until it was reduced to a heap of 
ruins, and one half of the garriſon deſtroyed. At length, however, they 
were obliged to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war, after the trenches had 
been opened five and forty days, during which they had killed above fifteen 
thouſand of the beſiegers. With this conqueſt, the French king cloſed the 
campaign, and his army was cantoned along the Rhine, under the inſpection 
of the count de Maillebois. By the detachments drawn from the French army 
in Flanders, count Saxe had found himſelf conſiderably weaker than the con- 
federates : he threw up ſtrong intrenchments behind the Lys, where he re- 
mained on the defenſive, until he was reinforced by the count de Clermont, 
who commanded a ſeparate body on the ſide of Newport. The allies, to the 
number of ſeventy thouſand, paſſed the Schelde, and advanced towards Helc- 
hin; but the enemy being ſo advantageouſly poſted, that they could not at- 
tack him with any proſpect of advantage, they filed on in fight of Tournay ; 
and on the eighth day of Auguſt encamped in the plains of Lifle, in hope of 
drawing count Saxe from the ſituation in which he was ſo ſtrongly fortified. 


Here they foraged for ſeveral days, and laid the open country under contribu- 


tion ; but they made no attempt upon the place itſelf, which in all probability 
would have fallen into their hands had they inveſted it at their firſt approach; 
For then there was no other garriſon but two or three battalions of militia : 
but count Saxe ſoon threw in a conſiderable reinforcement. The allies were 
-unprovided with a train of battering cannon ; and their commanders would not 
deviate from the uſual forms of war. Beſides, they were divided in their opi- 
nions, and deſpiſed one another, General Wade, who commanded the Eng- 
liſh and Hanoverians, was a vain, weak man, without confidence, weight, or 
authority; and the Auſtrian general, the duke d' Aremberg, was a proud, 
rapacious glutton, devoid of talents and ſentiment. After having remained 
for ſome time in ſight of Liſle, and made a general forage without moleſta- 
tion, they retired to their former camp on the Schelde, from whence they 
ſoon marched into winter-quarters. Count Saxe at length quitted his lines ; 
and, by way of retaliation, ſent out detachments to ravage the Low-Countries, 
to the very gates of Ghent and Bruges. The conduct of the allied generals 
was ſeverely cenſured in England, and ridiculed in France, not only in private 
converſation but alſo on their public theatres, where it became the ſubject of 

farces and pantomimes. | 
$& XV. The campaign in Italy produced divers viciſſitudes of fortune, The 
king of Naples having aſſembled an army, joined count Gages, and publiſhed 
a manifeſto in vindication of his conduct, which was a direct violation of the 
neutrality he had promiſed to obſerve. He maintained, that his moderation 
had been undervalued by the courts of London and Vienna; that his fron- 
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tiers were threatened with the calamities of war ; and that the queen of Hun- 
gary made no ſecret of her intention to invade his dominions. This charge 
was not without foundation. The emiſſaries of the houſe of Auſtria endea- 
voured to excite a rebellion in Naples, which prince Lobkowitz had orders to 
favour by an invaſion. This general was encamped at Monte Rotundo, inthe 
neighbourhood of Rome, when, in the month of June, the confederates ad- 
vanced to Velletri, While the two armies remained in fight of each other, 
prince Lobkowitz detached a ſtrong body of forces, under count Soro and 
genera] Gorani, who made an irruption into the province of Abruzzo, and 
took the city of Aquila, where they diſtributed a manifeſto, in which the 
queen of Hungary exhorted the Neapolitans to ſhake off the Spaniſh yoke, 
and ſubmit again to the houſe of Auſtria. This ſtep, however, produced little 
or no effect; and the Auſtrian detachment retired at the approach of the duke of 
Vieuville, with a ſuperior number of forces. In Auguſt, count Brown, at the 
head of an Auſtrian detachment, ſurpriſedjVelletri in the night; and the king 
of the two Sicilies, with the duke of Modena, were in the- utmoſt danger of 
being taken, They eſcaped by a poſtern with great difficulty, and repaired to 
the quarters of count Gages, who performed the part of a great general on 
this occaſion. He rallied the fugitives, diſpelled the pannic and confuſion: 
which had begun to prevail in his camp, and made a diſpoſition for cutting 


off the retreat of the Auſtrians. Count Brown, finding himſelf in danger of 


being ſurrounded, thought proper to ſecure his retreat, which he effected with 
great art and gallantry, carrying off a -prodigious booty. Three thouſand 
Spaniards are ſaid to have fallen in this action; and eight hundred men were 
taken, with ſome ſtandards and colours. Count Mariani, a Neapolitan ge- 
neral, was among the priſoners. The Auſtrians loſt about fix hundred men; 
and general Novati fell into the hands of the enemy : but the exploit produced 
no conſequence of importance. The heats of autumn proved fo fatal to the 
Auſtrians, who were not accuſtomed to the climate, that prince Lobkowitz 
ſaw his army mouldering away, without any poſſibility of its being recruited: 


. beſides, the country was ſo drained, that he could-no longer procure ſub- 


ſiſtence. Impelled by theſe conſiderations, he meditated a retreat. On the 
eleventh day of November, he decamped from Faiola, marched under the-walls 
of Rome, paſſed the Tyber at Ponte Molle, formerly known by the name of 


the Pons Milvius, which he had juſt time to break down behind him, when 
the vanguard of the Spaniards and Neapolitans appeared. Part of his rear- 
guard, however, was taken, with count Soro who commanded it, at Nocera ; 


and his army ſuffered greatly by deſertion. Nevertheleſs, he continued his 
retreat with equal ſkill and expedition, paſſed the mountains of Gubio, and by 
the way of Viterbo reached the Bologneſe. The pope was altogether paſſive. 
In the beginning of the campaign, he had. careſſed Lobkowitz ; and now he 
received the king of the two Sicilies with marks of the warmeſt affection. 
That prince having viſited the chief curioſities of Rome, returned to Naples, 
leaving part of his troops under the command of count Gages. 

S XVI. Fortune likewiſe favoured his brother Don Philip in Savoy and 
Piedmont. He was early in the ſeaſon joined at Antibes by the French army, 
under the conduct of the prince of Conti. In the latter end of March, the 
combined forces paſſed the Var, reduced the caſtle of Apremont, and entered 

the 
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the city of Nice, without oppoſition. In April, they attacked the king of Sar- 
dinia, who, with twenty thouſand men, was ſtrongly intrenched among the 
mountains at Villa Franca. The action was obſtinate and bloody; but their 
numbers and perſeverance prevailed. He was obliged to abandon his poſts, 
and embark on board of the Britiſh ſquadron, which tranſported him and his 
troops to Vado. The intention of Don Philip was to penetrare through the 
territories of Genoa into the Milaneſe ; but admiral Matthews, who hovered 
with a ſtrong ſquadron on that coaſt, ſent a meſſage to the republic, declaring, 
that ſhould the combined army be ſuffered to paſs through her dominions, 
the king of Great-Britain would conſider ſuch a ſtep as a breach of their 
neutrality. The ſenate, intimidated by this intimation, intreated the princes 
to deſiſt from their deſign; and they reſolved to chuſe another route. They 
defiled towards Piedmont, and aſſaulted the ſtrong poſt of Chateau-Dauphine, 
defended by the king of Sardinia in perſon. After a deſperate attack, in which 
they loſt four thouſand men, the place was taken; the garriſon of Demont ſur- 
rendered at diſcretion, and the whole country of Piedmont was laid under con- 
tribution. His Sardinian majeſty was not in a condition to hazard a battle ; 
and therefore poſted himſelf at Saluzzes, in order to cover his capital. The 
combined army advanced to the ſtrong and important town of Coni, which was 
inveſted in the beginning of September. Baron Leutrum the governor. made 
an obſtinate defence, and the ſituation of the place was ſuch as rendered the 


ſiege difficult, tedious, ' and bloody. The king of Sardinia being reinforced by 


ten thouſand Auſtrians, under general Pallavicini, advanced to its relief, and a 
battle enſued. Ihe action was maintained with great vigour on both ſides, 
till night, when his majeſty finding it impracticable to force the enemy's in- 
trenchments, retired in good order to his camp at Muraſſo. He afterwards 
found means to throw a reinforcement and ſupply of proviſions into Conti ; and 
the heavy rains that fell at this period, not only retarded, but even diſpirited the 
beſiegers. Nevertheleſs, the princes perſiſted in their deſign, notwithſtanding 
a dearth of proviſions, and the approach of winter, till the latter end of No- 
vember, when the chevalier de Soto entered the place with ſix hundred freſh 
men. This incident was no ſooner known, than the princes abandoned their 
enterprize ; and leaving their ſick and wounded to the mercy of the Pied- 
monteſe, marched back to Demont. Having diſmantled the fortifications of 
this place, they retreated with great precipitation to Dauphime, and were 
dreadfully harraſſed by the Vaudois and light troops, in the ſervice of his Sar- 
dinian majeſty, who now again ſaw himſelf in poſſeſſion of Piedmont. ” The 
French troops were quartered in Dauphine : but Don Philip ſtill maintained his 
footing in Savoy, the inhabitants of which he fleeced without mercy. 

XVII. After the action at Toulon nothing of conſequence was atchieved 
by the Britiſh ſquadron in the, Mediterranean; and indeed the naval power of 
Great Britain was, during the ſummer, quite inactive. In the month of June, 
commodore Anſon returned from his voyage of three years and nine months, 
in which he had ſurrounded the terraqueous globe. We have formerly obſeryed, 
that he failed with a ſmall ſquadron to the South-Sea, in order to annoy the 
Spaniiſh ſettlements of Chili and Peru. Two of his large ſhips having been 
ſeparated from him in a ſtorm before he weathered Cape- Horn, had put in at 


Rio de Janiero, on the coaſt of Braſil, from whence they returned to Europe. 
* 
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A frigate, commanded by captain Cheap, was ſhipwrecked on a deſolate iſland 


in the South-Sea. Mr. Anſon having undergone a dreadful tempeſt, which 
diſperſed his fleet, arrived at the iſland of Juan Fernandez, where he was joined 
by the Glouceſter a ſhip of the line, a ſloop and a pink loaded with proviſions. 
Theſe were the remains of his ſquadron. He made prize of ſeveral veſſels; 
took and burned the little town of Payta, ſet fail from the coaſt of Mexico, for 
the Philippine iſles; and in this paſſage the Glouceſter was abandoned and 
ſunk : the other veſſels had been deſtroyed, for want of men to navigate them, 
ſo that nothing now. remained but the commodore's own ſhip the Centurion, 
and that but very indifferently manned; for, the crews had been horribly 
thinned by ſickneſs. Incredible were the hardſhips and miſery they ſuſtained 
from the ſhattered condition of the ſhips, and the ſcorbutic diforder, when 
they reached the plentiful iſland of Tinian, where they were ſupplied with the 
neceſſary refreſhments. Thence they proſecuted their voyage to the river of Can- 
ton in China, where the commodore ordered the ſhip to he ſheathed, and found 
means to procure a reinforcement of ſailors. The chief object of his attention 
was the rich annual ſhip that fails between Acapulco in Mexico, and Manila 
one of the Philippine iſlands. In hope of intercepting her, he ſet ſail from 


a Canton, and ſteered his courſe back to the ſtreights of Manilla, where ſhe 


actually fell into his hands, after a ſhort but vigorous engagement. The prize 
was called Nueſtra Signora de Cabatlonga, mounted with forty guns, manned 


with ſix hundred ſailors, and loaded with treaſure and effects to the value of 


three hundred and thirteen thouſand pounds ſterling : with this windfall, he 
returned to Canton ; from whence he'proceeded to the Cape of Good-Hope, 


and proſecuted his voyage to England, where he arrived in ſafety. Though 


this fortunate commander enriched himſelf by an occurrence that may be 


termed almoſt accidental, the Britiſh nation was not indemnified for the 
expence of the expedition, and the original deſign was intirely defeated. Had 
the Manilla ſhip eſcaped the vigilance of the Engliſh commodore, he 
might have been, at nis return to England, laid aſide as a ſuperannuated cap- 
tain, and died in obſcurity : but, his great wealth inveſted him with conſider- 
able influence, and added luſtre to his talents. He ſoon became the oracle 


which was conſulted in all naval deliberations ; and the king raiſed him to the 
dignity of a peerage. In July, Sir John Balchen, an admiral of approved 
valour and great experience, failed from Spithead with a ſtrong ſquadron, in 
queſt of an opportunity to attack the French fleet at Breſt, under the com- 


mand of M. de Rochambault. In the bay of Biſcay he was overtaken by a 
violent ſtorm that diſperſed the ſhips, and drove them up the Engliſh channel. 


Admiral Stewart, with the greater part of them, arrived at Plymouth ; but Sir 
John Balchen's own ſhip the Victory, which was counted the moſt beautiful 


firſt rate in the world, foundered at fea; and this brave commander periſhed 
with all his officers, volunteers, and crew, amounting to eleven hundred choice 
ſeamen. On the fourth day of October, after the ſiege of F 2 the marſhal 
duke de Belleiſle, and his brother, happened, in their way to Berlin, to halt at 


a village in the foreſt of Hartz, dependant on the electorate of Hanover. There 


they were apprehended by the bailiff of the place, and conducted as priſoners to 


Oſterode; from whence they were removed to Stade on the Elbe, and there they 


embarked for England. They reſided at Windſor till the following year, when 


they 
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they were allowed the benefit of the cartel which had been eſtabliſhed between 
Great Britain and France at Franckfort, and releaſed accordingly, after they 
had been treated by the Britiſh nobility with that reſpect and hoſpitality which 
was due to their rank and merit“. | 2 Of | 
$ XVIII. The diſſentions in the Britiſh cabinet were now ripened into another 
revolution in the miniſtry. Lord Carteret, who was by this time earl of Gran- 
ville, in conſequence of his mother's death, had engrofled the royal favour ſo 
much, that the duke of N——'and his brother are ſaid to have taken um- 
brage at his influence and greatneſs. He had incurred the reſentment of thoſe 
who were diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Patriots, and intirely forfeited his 


popularity. The two brothers were very powerful by their parliamentary inte- 


reſt: they knew their own ſtrength, and engaged in a political alliance with the 
leading men in the oppoſition, againſt the prime-miniſter and his meaſures. 
This coalition was dignified with the epithet of *© The Broad Bottom,” as if it 
had been eſtabliſhed on a true conſtitutional foundation, comprehending indi- 
viduals of every claſs, without diſtinction of party. The appellation, however, 
which they aſſumed, was afterwards converted into a term of derifion. The 
earl of G- perceiving the gathering ſtorm, and forefeeing the impoſſibility 


of withſtanding ſuch an oppolition in parliament, wiſely avoided the impending - 


danger and diſgrace, by a voluntary reſignation of his employments. The 
earl of Harrington ſucceeded him as ſecretary of ftate. The duke of Bedford 
was appointed firſt lord of the admiralty, and the-earl of Cheſterfield declared 
lord-heutenant of Ireland. The lords Gower and Cobham were re-eſtabliſhed 
in the offices they had reſigned : Mr. Littleton was admitted as a commiſſioner 
of the treaſury ; even Sir John Hynd-Cotton accepted of a place at court; and 
Sir John Phillips ſat at the board of trade and plantations, though he ſoon 
renounced this employment. This was rather a change of men than of -mea- 
fures, and turned out to the eaſe and advantage of the ſovereign ; for, his views 
were no longer thwarted by an obſtinate oppoſition in parliament. The ſeſſion 


was opened on the twenty- eighth day of November, in the uſual manner; and 


the commons unanimouſly granted about fix millions and an half for the ſer- 
vice of the enſuing year, to be raiſed by the land, the malt, and the ſalt- taxes, 
the finking-fund, and an additional duty on wines. In January, the earl of 
Cheſterfield ſet out for the Hague, with the character of ambaſſador-· extraordi- 
nary, to perſuade, if poſſible, the ſtates- general to engage heartily in the war. 
About the ſame time, a treaty of quadruple alliance was ſigned at Warſaw, by 
the queen of Hungary, the king of Poland, and the maritime powers. This 
was a mutual guaranty of the dominions belonging to the contracting parties; 
but, his Poliſh majeſty was paid for his concurrence, with an annual ſubſidy of 
one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, two thirds of which were defrayed by 
England, and the remainder was diſburſed by the United-Provinces +. *' 


* Mr. Pope, the celebrated poet, died in the 
month of june; and in October, the old dut- 
cheſs of Marlborough reſigned her breath, in the 
eighty fifth year of her age; immenſely rich, and 
very little regretted, either by her own family, 
or the world in general. | | | 

+ Robert earl of Orford, late prime miniſter, 


died in March, after having for a very ſhort time - 


enjoyed a penſion of four thouſand pounds ranted 
by the crown, in conſideration of his paſt ſervi- 


ces. 'Though he had for ſuch a length of time di- 
reed the application of the public treaſure, his 
circumſtances were not affluent ; he was liberal 
in his diſpoſition, and had ſuch a number of rapa- 
cious dependants to gratify, that little was left 


S XIX, 


for his own private otcaſions, 


* 
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An. Ch. 1745. $ XIX. The buſineſs of the Britiſh parliament being diſcuſſed, the ſeſſion 


where, on the ſecond day © 


was cloſed in the beginning of May; and immediately after the prorogation, 
the king ſet out for Hanover. Ihe death of the emperor Charles VII. which 


happened in the month of January, had intirely changed the face of affairs in 


the empire, and all the princes of Germany were in commotion. . The grand 
duke of Tuſcany, conſort to her Hungarian majeſty, was immediately declared 


à candidate for the imperial crown: while his pretenſions were warmly oppoſed 


by the French king and his allies. The court of Vienna taking advantage of 
the late emperor's death, ſent an army to invade Bavaria in the month of 
March, under the conduct of general Bathiani, who routed the French and 
Palatine troops at Pſiffenhoven; took poſſeſſion of Rain, ſurrounded and diſ- 


armed fix thouſand Heſſians in the neighbourhood'of Ingoldſtadt, and drove the 


Bavarian forces out of the electorate. The young elector was obliged to aban- 
don his capital, and retire to Augsburgh, where he found himſelf in danger of 
loſing all his dominions. In this emergency, he yielded to the earneſt ſolicita- 
tions of the empreſs his mother, inforced by the advice of his uncle the 
elector of Cologne, and of his general count Seckendorff, who exhorted him to 
be reconciled to the court of Vienna. A negotiation was immediately begun at 
Fueſſen, where in April the treaty was concluded. The queen conſented to 
recognize the imperial dignity, as having been veſted in the perſon of his fa- 
ther; to acknowledge his mother as empreſs dowager; to reſtore his dominions, 
with all the fortreſſes, artillery, ſtores, and ammunition, which ſhe had taken: 


on the other hand, he renounced all claim to the ſucceſſion of her father, and 


became guarantee of the pragmatic ſanction. : He acknowledged the validity 
of the electoral vote of Bohemia in the perſon of the queen; and engaged to 
give his vote for the grand duke, at the enſuing election of a king of the Ro- 


mans. Until that ſnould be determined, both parties agreed that Ingoldſtadt 


ſnould be garriſoned by neutral troops; and that Braunau and Schardingen, 
with all the country lying between the Inn and the Saltza, ſhould remain in 


the queen's poſſeſſion, though without prejudice to the civil government, or the 


elector's revenue. In the mean time he diſmiſſed the auxiliaries that were in his 


pay, and they were permitted to retire without moleſtation. 
S XX. The court of Vienna had now ſecured the votes of all the electors, 


except thoſe of Brandenburg and the Palatinate. Nevertheleſs, France aſſembled 


a powerful army in the neighbourhood of Franckfort, in order to infiuence the 
election. But the Auſtrian army, commanded by the grand duke in perſon, 
marched thither from the Danube; and the prince of Conti was obliged to 


repaſs the Rhine at Nordlingen. Then the great duke repaired to Franckfort, 

58 September he was by a majority of voices declared 
king of the Romans, and emperor of Germany. Mean while, the king of 
Pruſſia had made great progreſs in the conqueſt. of Sileſia. The campaign 
began in January, when the Hungarian inſurgents were obliged to retire into 


Moravia. In the following month the Pruſſian general Lehwald defeated a 


body of twelve thouſand Auſtrians, commanded by general Helſrich: the town 


of Ratibor was taken by aſſault ; and the king entered Sileſia in May, at the 


head of ſeventy thouſand men. Prince Charles of Lorraine being joined by 


the duke of Saxe - Weiſſenfels and twenty thouſand Saxons, penetrated into 
| Sileſia by the defiles of Landſhut; and were attacked by his Pruſſian majeſty 
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in the plains of Strigan, near Friedbergh. The battle was maintained from 
morning till noon, when the Saxons giving way, prince Charles was obliged to 
retire with the loſs of twelve thouſand men, and a great number of colours, 
ſtandards, and artillery. This victory, obtained on the fourth day of June; 
complete as it was, did not prove deciſive; for, though the victor transferred the 
ſeat of the war into Bohemia, and maintained his army by railing contributions 
in that country, the Auſtrians reſolved to hazard another engagement. Their aim 
was to ſurpriſe him in his camp at Sohr, which they attacked on the thirtieth of 
September, at day break; but they met with ſuch a warm reception, that 
notwithſtanding their repeated efforts during the ſpace of four hours, they were 
repulſed wich confiderable damage; and retreated to Jaromire, leaving five 
thouſand killed upon the ſpot, beſides two thouſand that were taken, with many 
ſtandards and twenty pieces of cannon. The loſs of this battle was in a great 
meaſure owing to the avarice of the irregulars, who having penetrated into the 
Pruſſian camp, began to pillage with great eagerneſs, giving the king an op 
portunity to rally his diſordered troops, and reſtore the battle: nevertheleſs, 
they retired with the plunder of his baggage, including his military cheſt, the 
officers of his chancery, his-own ſecretary, and all the papers of his cabinet. 
4 XXT. After this action his Pruſſian majeſty returned to Berlin; and 
breathed nothing but peace and moderation. In Auguſt he had ſigned a con- 
vention with the king of Great- Britain, who became guarantee of his poſſeſſions 
in Silefia; as yielded by the treaty of Breſlau; and he promiſed to vote for the 
grand duke of Tuſcany at the election of an emperor. This was intended as 
the baſis of a more general accommodation. But, he now pretended to have 
received undoubted intelligence, that the king of Poland and the queen of 
Hungary had agreed to invade Brandenburgh with three different armies; and, 
that for this purpoſe his Poliſh majeſty had demanded of the czarina the fuc- 
cours ſtipulared by 'tteaty between che two crowns: - Alarmed; or ſeemingly 


alarmed at this information, he ſollicited the maritime powers to fulfil their | 


_ engagements; and interpoſe their good offices with the court of Peterſburgh. 
Yer, far from waiting for the reſult of theſe remonſtrances, he made a ſudden 
irruption into Luſatia, took poſſeſſion of Gorlitz, and obliged prince Charles of 
Lorraine to retire before him into Bohemia. Then he entered Leipſick, and layed 
Saxony under contribution. The king of Poland, unable to reſiſt the torrent, 
quitted his capital and took refuge in Frague. His troops, reinforced by a body 
of Auſtrians, were defeated at Pirna on the fifteenth day of December; and his 
Pruſſian majeſty became maſter of Dreſden without further oppoſition. The king 
of Poland, thus deprived of his hereditary dominions, was fain to acquieſce in 
ſuch terms as the - conqueror thought proper to impoſe; and the treaty of 
Dreſden was concluded under the mediation of his Britannic majeſty, By this 
convention the king of Pruſſia (retained all the contributions he had levied in 
Saxony; and was intitled to a million of German crowns, to be payed by his 

Poliſh majeſty at the next fair of Leipſicx. He and the elector Palatine con- 

ſented to acknowledge the grand duke as emperor of Germany; and this laſt 
confirmed to his Pruſſian majeſty certain privileges de non evocando, which had 

been granted by the late emperor, with regard to ſome territories poſſeſſed by 

the king of Pruſſia, though rn the electorate of Brandenburgh. 
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Immediately after the ratification: of this treaty, the Pruſſian troops evacuated 


Saxony; and the peace of Germany was reſtored. 


 XXU.-- Though the French king could not prevent the elevation of the 
grand duke to the Imperial throne, he reſolved ta humble the houſe. of Auſtria, 
by making a conqueſt of the Netherlands. A prodigious army was there 
aſſembled, under the auſpices of marechal count de Saxe; and his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty, with the dauphin, arriving in the camp, they inveſted the ſtrong town 
of Tournay on the thirtieth day of April. The Dutch garrifon; conſiſted of 
eight thouſand men, commanded by the old baron Dorth, who made a vigorous 
defence. The duke of Cumberland aſſumed the chief command of the allied 
army aſſembled at Soignies; and he was aſſiſted with the advice of the count 


 Konigleg, an Auſtrian general, and the prince of Waldeck, commander of the 


Dutch forces. Their army was greatly inferior in number to that of the 
enemy; nevertheleſs, they reſolved to march to the relief of Lournay. They 
accordingly advanced to Leuſe; and on the twenty- eighth day of April took poſt 
at Maulbre, in ſight of the French army, which was encamped on an eminence 
from the village of Antoine to a large wood beyond Vezon, having Fontenoy 
in their front. Next day was employed by the allies in driving the enemy from 
ſome outpoſts, and clearing the defiles through which they were obliged to 
advance to the attack; wulle the French completed their batteries, and made 
the moſt formidable preparations far their reception. On the thirtieth day of 
April the duke of Cumberland having made the proper diſpoſitions, began 
his march to the enemy at tWo o'clack in the morning: a briſk cannonade en- 
ſued; and about nine both armies were engaged. The Britiſh infantry drove the 
French beyond their lines; but, the left wing failing in the attack on the village 
of Fontenoy, and the cavalry forbearing to advance on the flanks, they meaſured 
back their ground with ſome diſorder, from the prodigious ſire of the French 
batteries. They rallied, however, and returning to the charge with redoubled 
ardour, repulſed the enemy to their | camp with great ſlaughter; but, being 
wholly unſupported hy the other wing, and expoſed both in front and flank to a 
dreadiul fire which did great execution, the duke was obliged to make the 
neceſfary diſpoſitions for a retreat about three clock in the afternoon'; and 
this was effected in tolerable order. The battle was fought with great obftinacy, 
and the carnage on both ſides was very conſiderable. The allies loſt about twelve 
thouſand men, including a good number of officers; and among theſe lieute- 
nant - general Campbel, and major - general Ponſonby. The victory coſt the 


French almoſt an equal number of lives; and although the attack was gene- 
rally judged caſh and precipitate, the Britiſn and Hanoverian troops fought with 


ſuch intrepidity and perſeverance, that if they had been properly ſuſtained by 
the Dutch forces, and their flanks covered by the cavalry, the French, in all 
likelihood, would have been obliged to abandon their enterprize. The duke of 
Cumberland left his ſick and wounded to the humanity of the victors; and 
retiting to Aeth, encamped in an advantageous ſituation at Leſſines. The 
garriſon of Tournay, though now deprived of all hope of ſuccour, maintained 
the place to the twenty · firſt day of June, when the governor obtained an 
honourable capitulation. After the conquelt of Tournay, which was diſmantled, 
ihe duke of Cumberland apprehending the enemy had a deſign upon Ghent, 
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ſent a detachment of four thouſand men to reinforce the garriſon of that city ; 


but, they fell into an ambuſcade-at Pas. du- mele; and were killed or taken, 


except a few dragoons that eſcaped to Oſtend: on that very night, Which was 
the twelfth of June, Ghent was furpriſed by a detachment of the French army. 
Then they inveſted Oſtend, which, though defended by an Engliſh garriſon, and 
open to the ſea, was after a ſhort ſiege ſurrendered by capitulation on the four- 
teenth day of Auguſt. Dendermonde, Oudenarde, Newport, and Aeth, 
underwent the ſame fate; while the allied army lay intrenched beyond the 
canal of Antwerp: and the French king having ſubdued the greateſt part of 
the Auſtrian Netherlands, returned to Paris, which he entered in triumph. _.. . 

XXIII. The campaign in Italy was unpropitious to the queen of Hungary 
and the king of Sardinia. Count Gages paſſed the Appenines, and entered the 
ſtate of Lucca; from thenee he proceeded by the eaſtern. coaſt of Genoa to 
Leſtride- Levante. The junction of the two armies was thus accompliſhed, 
and reinforced with ten thouſand Genoeſe: mean while prince Lobkowitz 
decamped from Modena, and took poſt at Parma; but, he was ſoon ſucceeded 
by count Schuylemberg, and ſent to command the Auſtrians in Bohemia. 
The Spaniards entered the Milaneſe without further oppoſition. Count Gages 
with thirty thouſand men took poſſeſſion of Serravalle; and advancing towards 
Placentia, obliged the Auſtrians to retire under the cannon of Tortona: but, 
when Don Philip, at the head of forty thouſand troops, made himſelf maſter of 


Acqui, the king of Sardinia and the Auſtrian general, unable to ſtem the 


torrent, retreated behind the Tanaro. The ſtrong citadel of Tortona was taken 
by the Spaniards, who likewiſe reduced Parma and Placentia; and forcing the 

of the Tanaro, compelled his Sardinian majeſty to take ſhelter. on the 
other ſide of the Po. Then Pavia was won by ſcalade; and the city of Milan 
ſubmitted to the infant, though the Auſtrian garriſon ſtill maintained the citadel: 
all Piedmont, on both ſides of the Po, as far as Turin, was reduced, and even 
that capital threatened with a ſiege: ſo that by the month of October the terri - 


tories belonging to the houſe of Auſtria, in Italy, were wholly ſubdued; and 


the king of Sardinia ſtripped of all his dominions: yet he continued firm and 
true to his engagements, and deaf to all propoſals of a ſeparate accommodation. 
»$XXITV: The naval: tranſactions of Great - Britain were in the courſe of this 
year remarkably ſpirited. In the Mediterranean, admiral Rowley had ſucceeded 
Matthews in the command; and Savona, Genoa, Final, St. Remo, with Baſtia 
the capital of Corſica, were bombarded: ſeveral Spaniſh, ſhips were taken; but 
he could not prevent the ſafe arrival of their rich Havannah ſquadron at Corunna. 
Commodore Barnet in the Eaſt- Indies made prize of ſeveral French ſhips richly 
laden; and commodore Townſhend, in the latitude of Martinico, took about 
thirty merchant-ſhips: belonging to the enemy, under convoy of four ſhips of 
war, two of which were deſtroyed. The Engliſh privateers likewiſe met with 
uncommon ſucceſs. But the moſt important atchievement was the conqueſt of 
Louiſburgh on the iſle of Cape- Breton, in North-America; a place of great 
conſequence, which the French had fortified at a prodigious expence. The 
ſcheme of reducing this fortreſs was planned in Boſton, recommended by their 
general aſſembly, and © hers by his majeſty, who ſent inſtructions to com- 
modore Warren, ſtationed off the Leeward-Iſlands, to ſail for the northern parts 
of America, and co-operate with the forces of New-England in this expedition. 
4P2 a A body 
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| A body of ſix thouſand men was formed under the conduct of Mr. Pepperel, 
a'trader of Piſcataway, whoſe influence was extenſive in that country; though 
he was a, man of little or no education, and utterly unacquainted with military 
operations. In April Mr. Warren arrived at Canſo with ten ſhips of war; and 
the troops of New- England being embarked in tranſports, failed immediately 
for the iſle of Cape - Breton, where they landed without oppoſition. The enemy 
abandoned their grand battery, which was detached from the town; and the 
immediate ſeizure of it contributed in a good meaſure to the ſucceſs of the 
enterprize. While the American troops, reinforced by eight hundred marines, 
carried on their approaches by land, the ſquadron blocked up the place by ſea 
in ſuch a manner, that no ſuccours could be introduced. A French ſhip of the 
line, with ſome ſmaller veſſels deſtined for the relief of the garriſon, were inter 
cepted and taken by the Britiſh cruiſers; and indeed, the reduction of Louiſburgh 
was chiefly owing to the vigilance and actwity of Mr. Warren, one of the 
braveſt and beſt officers in the Krriee of England. The operations of the ſiege 
were wholly conducted by the engineers and officers who commanded the Britiſh 
marines ; and the Americans being ignorant of war, were contented to act under 
their directions. The town being conſiderably! damaged by the bombs and 
bullets of the beſiegers, and the governor deſpairing of relief, capitulated on the 
ſeventeenth day of June, when the city of Louiſburgh, and the iſle of Cape- 
Breton, were ſurrendered to his Britannic majeſty. The garriſon and inhabitants 
engaged, that they would not bear arms for twelve months againſt Great- 
Britain or her allies; and being embarked in fourteen cartel ſhips, were tranſ- 
ported to Rochfort. In a fe days after the ſurrender of Louiſburgh, two French 
Eaſt - India ſhips, and another from Peru laden with treaſure, failed into the 
harbour, on the ſuppoſition that it ſtill belonged to France; and were taken by 
„„ h DP ] , Phendt JH HPS 4 26; T6, 
SXXV. The news of this conqueſt being tranſmitted to England, Mr. Pep- 
perel' was preferred to the dignity of a knight · baronet; and congratulatory 
addreſſes were preſented to the king on the ſucceſs of his majeſty's arms. The 
poſſeſſion of Cape-Breton was, doubtleſs, a valuable acquiſition to Great-Britain. 
It not only diſtreſſed the French in their fiſnery and navigation, but removed all 
fears of encroachment and rivalſhip from the Engliſh fiſfiers on the banks of 
Newfoundland. It freed New- England from the terrors of a dangerous neighbour; 
overawed the Indians of that country; and ſecured the poſſefſion of Acadia to 
the crownof Great - Britain. The plan of this conqueſt was originally layed by Mr. 
Auchmuty, judge- advocate of the court of admiralty in New-England. He 
demonſtrated, that the reduction of Cape-Breton would put the Engliſh. 
in ſole poſſeſſion of the fiſhery of North-America, which would annually 
return to Great. Britain two millions ſterling for the manufactures yearly ſhipped 
to the plantations ; employ many thouſand families that were otherwiſe unſer- 
viceable to the public; increaſe the ſhipping and mariners ; extend navigation; 
cut off all communication between France and Canada by the river St. Laurence; 
ſo that Quebec would fall of courſe into the hands of the Engliſh, who might 
expel - the French entirely from America, open a correſpondence with the re- 
mote Indians, and render themſelves maſters of the profitable fur trade, which 
was now engrofſed by the enemy. The natives of New-England acquired 
great glory from the ſucceſs of this enterprize. Britain, Which had in ſome 
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inſtances behaved like a ſtepmother to her own colonies, was now convinced of 
their importance; and treated thoſe as brethren whom ſhe had too long con- 


ſidered as aliens and rivals, Circumſtanced as the nation is, the legiſlature cannot 
too tenderly cheriſh the intereſts of the Britiſh plantations in America. They 
are inhabited by a brave, hardy, induſtrious people, animated with an active 


ſpirit of commerce; inſpired with a noble zeal for liberty and independence. 
The trade of Great- Britain, clogged with heavy taxes and impoſitions, has for 
ſome time languiſhed in many valuable branches. The French have underſold 


our cloths, and ſpoiled our markets in the Levant. Spain is no longer ſupplied 
aàã⁊s uſual with the commodities of England: the exports to Germany muſt be 


conſiderably diminiſhed, by the miſunderſtanding between Great: Britain and the 
houſe of Auſtria; conſequently her greateſt reſource muſt be in her communi- 
cation with her own colonies, which conſume her manufactures, and make 
immenſe returns in ſugar, rum, tobacco, fiſh, timber, naval ſtores, iron, furs, 
drugs, rice, and indigo. The ſouthern plantations likewiſe produce ſilk; and 
with due encouragement might furniſh every thing that could be expected from 
the molt fertile ſoil and the happieſt climate. The continent of North-America, 
if properly cultivated, will prove an inexhauſtible fund of wealth and ſtrength 
to Great-Britianz and perhaps it may become the laſt aſylum of Britiſh 
liberty, when the nation is enſlaved” by domeſtic deſpotiſm or foreign dominion ; 
when her ſubſtance is waſted, her ſpirit broke, and the laws and conſtitution of 
England are no more: then thoſe colonies ſent off by our fathers” may receive 
and entertain their ſons as hapleſs exiles and ruined refugees. ' + Len l 
« $XXVI. While the continent of Europe and the iſles of America were thus 


expoſed to the ravages of war, and ſubjected to ſuch viciſſitudes of fortune, 


Great - Britain underwent a dangerous convulſion in her own bowels. The fon 
of the chevalier de St. George, fired with ambition, and animated with the 
hope of aſcending the throne of his anceſtors, reſolved to make an effort for 
that purpoſe, which, though it might not be crowned with ſucceſs, ſhould at 
leaſt aſtoniſh all Chriſtendom. Whether he was invited and encouraged by the 
ſollicitations and promiſes of thoſe in Great-Britain, who 'wiſhed- well to his 
father's houſe, or chiefly depended upon the aſſiſtance of the French monarch ; 
or was induced by theſe concurring motives, we ſhall not pretend to determine; 
but, if we judge from appearances, he ſeems to have projected a revolution on 
the ſtrength of his own perſonal intereſt and qualifications. He knew, indeed, the 
principles and characters of thoſe individuals who adhered to the Stuart family; 
becauſe they had always in ſecret maintained a correſpondence with his father: 
and, in all probability, hewas cajoled by the ſanguine miſrepreſentations of a few 
adventurers who hoped to profit by the expedition. They affured him, that 


the whole nation was diſaffected to the reigning family: that the people could 


no longer bear the immenſe load of taxes, which was daily increaſing; and, 
that the moſt conſiderable perſons of the kingdom would gladly ſeize the 
firſt opportunity of crouding to his ſtandard. ' He was at the ſame time regaled 
with the promiſe of powerful ſuccours from France, though the miniſtry of that 
kingdom were never hearty in his cauſe : nevertheleſs they foreſaw, that his ap- 
pearance in England would embarraſs the government, and make a conſiderable 
diverſion in their favour. Certain it is, that if he had been properly ſupported, he 
could not have found a more favourable opportunity of exciting an inteſtine 
commotion 
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commotion in Great-Britainz for Scotland was quite unfurniſhed with troops, 


king George was in Germany, and great part of the Highlanders were keen for 


inſurrection. Their natural principles were on this occaſion ſtimulated by the 
ſuggeſtions of revenge. At the beginning of the war a regiment of thoſe people 
had been formed, and tranſported with the reſt of the Britiſh troops to Flanders. 
Before they were embarked, a number of them deſerted with their arms, on 
pretence, that they had been decoyed into the ſervice, by promiſes and aſſurances 
that they ſhould never be ſent abroad; and this was really the caſe, They were 
overtaken by a body of horſe, perſuaded to ſubmit, brought back to London 
pinioned like malefactors, and tried for deſertion. Three were ſhot to death 
in terrorem; and the reſt were ſent in exile to the plantations. Thoſe who 
ſuffered were perſons of ſome conſequence in their own country; and their fate 
was deeply reſented by the clans to which they belonged. It was conſidered as 
a national outrage; and the Highlanders, who are naturally vindictive, waited 
impatiently for an opportunity of vengeance. Ag OH 


* 


S XXVII. The young pretender being furniſhed with a ſum of money, and 


a ſupply of arms by the miniſtry of France, embarked on board of a ſmall frigate 
at port St. Lazare, accompanied by the marquis of Tullibardine, Sir Thomas 
Sheridan, with a few other Iriſh and Scottiſn adventurers; and ſetting ſail 
on the fourteenth of July, was off Belleiſle joined by the Elizabeth, a French 
ſhip of war mounted with fixty-fix guns, as his convoy. Their defign was to 
ſail round Ireland, and land in the weſtern part of Scotland; but falling in 
with the Lion, an Engliſh ſhip of the line, a very obſtinate and bloody action 
enſued. The Elizabeth was fo diſabled that ſhe could not proſecute the voyage, 


and with difficulty reached the harbour of Breſt; but the Lion was ſhattered to 


ſuch a degree, that ſhe floated like a wreck upon the water. Prince Charles 
in the frigate continued his courſe to the weſtern iſles of Scotland; and landing 
on the coaſt of Lochaber, was in a little time joined by a conſiderable number 
of hardy mountainers, under their reſpective chiefs or leaders, Some of thoſe, 


| however, on whom he- principally depended, now ſtood aloof, either fluctuating 


in their principles, aſtoniſhed at the boldneſs of the undertaking, or ſtartled at 
the remonſtrances of their friends, who did not fail to repreſent in aggravated. 
colours, all che danger of embarking in ſuch a deſperate efiterprize. Had the 
government acted with proper vigour when they received intelligence of his 
arrival, the adventure muſt have been cruſned in embrio before any conſidera- 
ble number of his adherents could have been brought together; but, the lords of 
the regency ſeemed to ſlight the information, and even to ſuſpect the integrity of 


thoſe by whom it was conveyed. They were ſoon convinced of their miſtake. / 


Prince Charles, having aſſembled about fifteen hundred men, encamped in the 
neighbourhood-of Fort William; and immediately hoſtilities were commenced. 
A detachment from his main body ſurpriſed two companies of new-raiſed ſoldiers, 
who, with their officer, were diſarmed after an obſtinate diſpute; another captain 
of the king's forces falling into their hands, was courteouſly diſmiſſed with one 
of the pretender's manifeſtos, and 'a paſſport for his perſonal ſafety. The 


adminiſtration was now effectually alarmed. The lords of the regency iſſued a 


proclamation, offering a reward of thirty thouſand pounds to any perſon who 
ſhould apprehend the prince - adventurer; and a courier was difpatched to Hol- 
land to haſten the return of his majeſty, who arrived in England about the 
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latter end of Auguſt, A requiſition was made of the ſix thouſand Dutch 
auxiliaries; and ſeveral Britiſh regiments were recalled from the Netherlands. A 
loyal] addreſs was preſented to the king bythe city of London; andthe merchants 
of this metropolis reſolved to raiſe two regiments at their own expence. Orders 


were iſſued to keep the trained: bands in readineſs ;; to array the militia of Welt. 


minſter; and inſtructions to the ſame effect were ſent to all the lords · lieutenants 


of the counties throughout the kingdom. The principal noblemen of the 
nation made a tender of their ſervices to their ſovereign; and ſome of them re- 


ceixed commiſſions to levy regiments towards the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion. 
Bodies of volunteers were incorporated in London, and many other places ; 
aſſociations formed, large contributions raiſed in different towns, counties, and 
communities; and a great number of eminent merchants in London agreed 
to ſupport the public credit, by receiving, as uſual, bank notes in payment, for 
the purpoſes of traffic. The proteſtant clergy of all denominations exerted 
themſelves with extraordinary ardour, in preaching againſt the religion of Rome 
and the pretender ; and the friends of the government were encouraged, ani- 
mated, and confirmed in their principles, by ſeveral ſpirited productions publiſhed 
for the occaſion, | | 1 410/269 21104 JO Mah ee 
S XXVII. In a word, the whole nation ſeemed unanimouſly: bent upon 


oppoſing the enterprize of the pretender, who, nevertheleſs, had already made 


ſurpriſing progreſs. His arrival in Scotland was no ſooner confirmed, than Sir 
John Cope; who commanded the troops in that kingdom, aſſembled hat force 
he could bring together, and advanced againſt the rebels. Underſtanding, 
however, that they had taken poſſeſſion of a ſtrong paſs, he changed his route, 
and proceeded northwards as far as Inverneſs, leaving the capital and the 


ſouthern parts of North - Britain wholly expoſed to the ineurſions of the enemy 


They forthwith marched to Perth, where the chevalier de St. George was pro- 
claimed king of Great- Britain, and the public money ſeized for his uſe: the 
ſame ſteps were taken at Dundee, and other places. Here prince Charles Was 
joined by the nobleman who aſſumed the title of duke of Perth, the vi- 
count Strathallan, lord Nairn, lord George Murray, and many perſons of 


diſtinction, with their followers. The marquis of Tullibardine, who had ac- 


companied him from France, took poſſeſſion of Athol, as heir of blood to the 


titles and eſtate which his younger brother enjoyed in conſequence of his at- 


tainder; and met with ſome ſucceſs in arming the tenants for the ſupport of 
that cauſe which he avowed. The rebel army being conſiderably augmented, 
though very all provided with arms, croſſed the Forth in the neighbourhood of 
Stirling, and advanced towards Edinburgh, which they entered without oppo- 
ſition. The. inhabitants were divided by faction and diſtracted by fear: the 
place was not in a poſture of defence, and the magiſtrates would not expoſe 
the people to the uncertain iſſue of an aſſault. In September, the rebels were ad- 
mitted into the city; and their prince took poſſeſſion of the royal palace of Holy- 


rood houſe, in the ſuburbs. Then he cauſed his father tobe proclaimed at the 


market · croſs; and there alſo the manifeſto. was read, in which the chevalier 


de St. George declared his ſon Charles regent of his dominions, promiſed to 


diſſolve the union, and redreſs the: grievances of Scotland. His being in paſſeſſion 
of the capital encouraged his followers, and added reputation to his arms: 
but he miſſed his aim of ſeizing the treaſure belonging to the two banks 


of that kingdom, which had been previouſly conveyed into the caſtle, a ſtrong 
fortreſs, 
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fortreſs, with a good garriſon under the command of general Gueſt, an officer 
of experience and capacity. | | 

$ XXIX. During theſe tranſactions, Sir John Cope marched back from 
Inverneſs to Aberdeen, where he embarked with his troops, and on the ſix- 
teenth day of September landed at Dunbar; about twenty miles to the eaſtward 
of Edinburgh. Here he was joined by two regiments of dragoons, which had 
retired from the capital at the approach of the Highland army, With this 
feinforcement, his troops amounted to three thouſand men, including ſome 
Highlanders well- affected to the government, who had offered their ſervices 
to him at Inverneſs; and he began his march for Edinburgh, in order to give 
battle to the enemy. On the twentieth day of the month, he encamped in 
the neighbourhood of Preſton-pans, having the village of Tranent in his front, 
and the ſea in his rear. Early next morning he was attacked. by the young pre 
tender, at the head of about three thouſand Highlanders half armed, who charged 
him ſword in hand, with ſuch impetuoſity, that in leſs than ten minutes after 
the battle began, the king's troops were broken and totally routed. The 
dragoons fled with great precipitation at the firſt onſet: the general officers 
having made ſome unſucceſsful efforts to rally them, thought proper to con- 
ſult their own ſafety by an expeditious retreat towards Berwick. All the 
infantry was either killed or taken; and the colours, artillery, tents, bag · 
gage, andimilitary-cheſt, fell into the hands of the victor, who returned in 
triumph to Edinburgh. Never was victory more complete, or obtained at a 
ſmaller expence; for not above fourſcore of the rebels loſt their lives in the 
engagement. Five hundred of the king's troops were killed on the field of 
battle; and among theſe colonel Gardiner, a gallant officer, who diſdained to 
ſave his life at the expence of his honour. When abandoned by his own re- 
giment of dragoons, he alighted from his horſe, joined the infantry, and fought 
on foot, until he fell covered with wounds, in ſight: of his own threſhold; 
Prince Charles bore: his good fortune with moderation. The wounded ſoldiers 
vere treated with humanity, and the officers were ſent into Fife and Angus, where 
they were left at liberty on their parole, which the greater part of them ſhame- 
fully broke in the ſequel. From this victory the pretender reaped manifold and 
important advantages. His followers were armed, his party encouraged, and 
his enemies intimidated. He was ſupplied. with a train of field- artillery, and a 
conſiderable ſum of money, and ſaw himſelf poſſeſſed of all Scotland, except 
the fortreſſes, the reduction of which he could not pretend to undertake with+ 
out proper implements and engineers. After the battle he was joined by a 
ſmall detachment from the Highlands; and ſome chiefs, who had hitherto 
been on the reſerve, began to exert their influence in his favour. But he was 
not yet in a condition to take advantage of that conſternation which his late 
ſucceſs had diffuſed through the kingdom of England. | je 
$ XXX. He continued to reſide in the palace of Holy-rood houſe; and 
made ſome unſucceſsful attempts to cut off the communication between the 
"caſtle and the city. He levied a regiment in Edinburgh and the neighbour- 
hood. He impoſed taxes; ſeized the merchandiſe that was depoſited in the 
king's warehoules at Leith, and other places; compelled the city of Glaſgow 


do accommodate him with a large ſum, and layed the country under contri- 


bution; The number of his followers daily increaſed ; and he received con- 
16A bat! foidw ; ſiderable 
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fiderable ſupplies of money, artillery, and ammunition, by ſingle ſhips that 
arrived from France, where his intereſt ſeemed to riſe in proportion to the ſuc- 
ceſs of his arms. The greater and richer part of Scotland was averſe to his 
family and pretenſions: but the people were unarmed and undiſciplined, 
conſequently paſſive under his dominion. Several powerful chiefs in the 
Highlands were attached to the government, and exerted themſelves in its 
defence. The duke of Argyle began to arm his vaſſals : twelve hundred men 
were raiſed by the earl of Sutherland: the lord Rae brought a conſiderable 


number to the field: the Grants and Monroes appeared under their reſpective 


leaders for the ſervice of his majeſty : Sir Alexander Macdonald and the laird 


of Macleod ſent two thouſand hardy Iſlanders from Skie, to ſtrengthen the ſame 


intereſt. | Theſe gentlemen were governed and directed by the advice of Dun- 
can Forbes, preſident of the college of juſtice at Edinburgh, a man of ex- 
tenſive knowledge, agreeable manners, and unblemiſhed integrity. He acted 
with indefatigable zeal for the intereſt of the reigning fanſtly; and even ex- 
hauſted an opulent fortune in their ſervice. He confirmed ſeveral chiefs who 
began to waver in their principles: ſome he actually converted by the energy 
of his arguments, and brought over to the aſſiſtance of the government, 
which they had determined to oppoſe : others he perſuaded to remain quiet, 
without taking any ſhare in the preſent troubles. The earl of Loudon re- 
paired to Inverneſs, where he completed his regiment of Highlanders; directed 
the conduct of the clans who had taken arms in behalf of his majeſty; and, 
by his vigilance, overawed the diſaffected chieftains of that country who had 
not yet openly engaged in the rebellion. By this time, however, the prince · 
pretender was joined by the earl of Kilmarnock, the lords Elcho, Balmerino, 
Ogilvy, Pitſligo; and the eldeſt fon of lord Lovat had begurr to aſſemble his 
father's clan, in order to reinforce the victorious adventurer, whoſe army lay 
encamped by Dalkeith, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. Kilmarnock, 
Pitſligo, and Balmerino, were men of broken and deſperate fortune: Elcho 
and Ogilvie were ſons to the earls of Wemys and Airly ; ſo that their influence 
was far from being extenſive. But great dependance was placed upon the 
power and attachment of lord Lovat, who had entered into private engage- 
ments with the chevalier de St. George; though he ſtill wore the maſk of 
loyalty to the government, and diſavowed the conduct of his ſon when he de- 
clared for the pretender. This old nobleman is the ſame Simon Frazer whom 
we have had occaſion to mention as a partiſan and emiſſary of the court of St. 
Germains, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and eight. He had re- 
nounced his connections with that family; and, in the rebellion immediately 
after the acceſſion of king George I. approved himſelf a warm friend to the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion. Since that period he had been induced, either by diſguſt 
or ambition, to change his principles again, and was in ſecret an enthuſiaſt in 


jacobitiſm. He had greatly augmented his eſtate, and obtained a conſiderable 


intereſt in the Highlands, where, however, he was rather dreaded than be- 
loved. He was bold, enterpriſing, vain, arbitrary, rapacious, cruel, and de- 
ceitful : but his character was chiefly marked by a ſpecies of low cunning and 
diſſimulation, which, however, overſhot his purpole, and contributed to his 
own ruin. . 
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$ XXXI. While the young pretender endeavoured to improve the advan- 
tages he had gained, the miniſtry of Great - Britain took every poſſible meaſure 
to retard his progreſs. Immediately after the defeat of Cope, ſix thouſand 


Dutch troops arrived in England, and three battalions of guards, with ſeven a 


regiments of infantry, were recalled from Flanders for the defence of the king- 
dom. They forthwith began their march to the North, under the command 
of general Wade, who received orders to aſſemble an army, which proceeded to 


| Newcaſtle. The parliament meeting on the ſixteenth day of October, his ma- 


thetn to underſtand, that an unnatural rebellion had broke out in 


— towards the ſuppreſſion of which he craved their advice and aſ- 


ſiſtance. He found both houſes cordial in their addreſſes, and zealous in their 
attachment to his perſon and government. The commons forthwith ſuſpended 
the habeas corpus act, and feveral perſons were apprehended on ſuſpicion of 
treaſonable practices. Immediately after the ſeſſion was opened, the duke of 
Cumberland arrived from the Netherlands, and was followed by another de- 
tachment of dragoons and infantry. The trained-bands of London were re- 
viewed by his majeſty : the county regiments were completed : the volunteers 
in different parts of the kingdom employed themſelves induſtriouſly in the ex- 
erciſe of arms; and the whole Engliſh nation ſeemed to riſe up as one man 
againſt this formidable invader. The government being apprehenſive of a 
deſcent from France, appointed admiral Vernon to command a ſquadron in 
the Downs, to obſerve the motions of the enemy by ſea, eſpecially in the har- 
bours of Dunkirk and Boulogne; and his cruizers took ſeveral ſhips loaded with 
foldiers, officers, and ammunition, deſtined for the ſervice of the pretender in 
Scotland. | wy 

$ XX XU. This enterpriſing youth having collected about five thouſand men, 
reſolved to make an irruption into England, which he accordingly entered by 
the weſt border on the ſixth day of November. Carlile was inveſted, and in 
leſs than three days ſurrendered : here he found a conſiderable quantity of 
arms, and was proclaimed king of Great - Britain. General Wade being ap- 
priſed of his progreſs, decamped from Newcaſtle, and advanced acroſs the 
country as far as Hexham, though the fields were covered with ſnow, 
and the roads almoſt impaſſable. Here he received intelligence hat Carlile 


was reduced, and forthwith returned to his former ſtation. In the mean 


time, orders were iflued for aſſembling another army in Staffordſhire, under 
the command of Sir John Ligonier. Prince Charles, notwithſtanding this 
formidable oppoſition, determined to proceed. He had received aſſurances 
from France, that a conſiderable. body of troops would be landed on the 
ſouthern coalt of Britain, to make a diverſion in his favour ; and he never 
doubted but that he ſhould be joined by all the Engliſh malcontents, as foon 
as he could penetrate into the heart of the kingdom. Leaving a ſmall 
garriſon in the caſtle of Carlile, he advanced to Penrith, marching on foot 
in the Highland garb, at the head of his forces; and continued his route 
through Lancaſter and Preſton ro Mancheſter, where, on the twenty-ninth day 
of the month, he eſtabliſhed his head-quarters. Here he was joined by about 
two hundred Engliſhmen, who were formed into a regiment, under the com - 
mand of colonel Townley. The inhabitants ſeemed to receive him with marks 
of affection z and his arrival was celebrated by illuminations and other public 

| re- 
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rejoicings. His intention was to proſecute his march by the way of Cheſter 
into Wales, where he hoped to find a great number of adherents z; but all the 
bridges over the river Merſey being broke down, he choſe the route to Stock - 
port, and forded the river at the head of his divifion, though- the water roſe 
to his middle. He paſſed through Macclesfield and Congleton ;z and, on the 
fourth day of December entered the town of Derby, in which his army was 
quartered, and himſelf proclaimed with great formality. He had now advanced 
within one hundred miles of the capital, which was filled with terror and 
confuſion. Wade lingered in Yorkſhire : the duke of Cumberland had aſ- 
ſumed the command of the other army aſſembled in the neighbourhood” of 
Litchfield. He had marched from Stafford to Stone; ſo that the rebels, in 
turning off by Aſhborne to Derby, had gained a march between him and London. 
Had this adventurer proceeded in his career with that expedition which he had 
hitherto uſed, he might have made himſelf maſter of tlie etropolis, where he 
would have been certainly joined by a conſiderable nuinber of his well-wiſhers, 
who waited impatiently for his approach: yet this exploit could not have been 
atchieved without hazarding an engagement. Orders were given tor forming 
a camp on Finchley-common, where the king reſolved to take the field in 
perſon, accompanied by the ear! of Stair, field-marechal and commander in 
chief of the forces in South- Britain. Some romith prieſts were apprehended t 
the militia of London and Middleſex were kept in readineſs to march: double 
watches were poſted at the city-gates, and ſignals of alarm appointed. The 
volunteers of the city were incorporated into a regiment : the practitioners of 
the law, headed by the judges : the weavers of Spittlefields, and other com- 
munities, engaged in aſſociations; and even the managers of the theatres of- 
fered to raiſe a body of their dependants for the ſervice of the government. 
Notwithſtanding theſe precautions and appearances of unanimity, the trading 
part of the city, and thaſe concerned in the money-corporations, were over- 
whelmed with fear and dejection. They repoſed very little confidence in the 
courage or diſcipline of their militia and volunteers: they had received in- 
telligence that the French were employed in making preparations at Dunkirk 
and Calais for a deſcent upon England: they dreaded an inſurrection of the 
roman catholics, and other friends of the houſe of Stuart; and they reflected 
that the Highlanders, of whom by this time they had conceived a moſt terrible 
idea, were within four days march of the capital. Alarmed by theſe. con- 
ſiderations, they prognoſticated their own ruin in the approaching revolution; 
and their countenances exhibited the plaineſt marks of horror and deſpair. 
On the other hand, the jacobites were elevated to an inſolence of hope, which 
they were at no pains to conceal ; while many people who had no private 
Property to loſe, -and thought no change would be for the worſe, waited the 
iſſue of this criſis with the moſt calm indifference. 


- $ XXXUI. This ſtate of ſuſpence was of ſhort duration. The young pre- 


tender found himſelf miſerably diſappointed in his expectations. He had now 
advanced into the middle of the kingdom, and, except a few that joined him 
at Mancheſter, not a ſoul appeared in his behalf: one would have Snape 
that all the jacobites of England had been annihilated. The Welſh took no 
ſtep towards an inſurrection in his favour : the French made no attempt to- 
wards an invaſion: his court was divided into factions: the Highland chiefs 
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began to murmur, and their clans to be unruly : he ſaw himſelf with a hand- 
ful of men hemmed in between two conſiderable armies, in the middle of win- 
ter, and in a country diſaffected to his cauſe. He knew he could not pro- 
ceed to the metropolis without hazarding a battle, and that a defeat would be 
attended with the inevitable deſtruction of himſelf and all his adherents. He 
called a council at Derby; and, after violent diſputes, the majority deter- 


mined, that they ſhould: retreat to Scotland with all poſſible expedition. Ac- 


cordingly they abandoned Derby on the ſixth day of December, early in the 
morning, and marched with ſuch celerity, that on the ninth their van-guard 
arrived at Mancheſter ; on the twelfth they entered Preſton, and continued 
their route northwards. The duke of Cumberland, who was encamped at 
Meriden, when firſt appriſed of their retreat, detached the horſe and dragoons 
in purſuit of them; while general Wade began his march from Ferrybridge 
into Lancaſhire, with a view of intercepting them in their route : but at Wake- 
field he underſtood that they had already reached Wigan; and therefore he 
repaired to his old poſt at Newcaſtle, after having detached general Oglethorpe 
with his horſe and dragoons, to join thoſe who had been ſent off from the 
duke's army. They purſued with ſuch alacrity, that they overtook the rear 
of the rebels, with which they ſkirmiſhed in Lancaſhire. The militia of Cum- 


berland and Weſtmoreland were raiſed and armed by the duke's order, to 


harraſs them-in their march. The bridges were broken down, the roads da- 
maged, and the beacons lighted to alarm the country. Nevertheleſs, they 
retreated regularly with their ſmall train of artillery. They were overtaken 
at the village of Clifton, in the neighbourhood of Penrith, by two regiments 
of dragoons. Theſe alighted in order to attack a party of their rear-guard 
which had thrown themſelves into the place with a view to retard the purſuit. 
The aſſailants were roughly handled ; and the rebels having accompliſhed their 
purpoſe, retired with the loſs of a few individuals, who were either killed or 
taken. On the nineteenth day of the month, the Highland army reached: 
Carlile, and having reinforced the garriſon of the place, croſſed the rivers Eden. 
and Solway into Scotland: having thus accompliſhed ' one of the moſt fur- 
priſing retreats that ever was performed; but the moſt remarkable circum- 
france of this expedition, was the moderation and regularity with which thoſe 
ferocious people conducted themſelves in a country abounding with plunder. 


No violence was offered; no outrage committed; and they were effectually re- 


ſtrained from the exerciſe of rapine. Notwithſtanding the exceſſive cold, the 


hunger and fatigue to which they muſt have been expoſed, they left behind no 


fick, nor ſtragglers ; but, retired with deliberation, and carried off their can- 
non in the face of their enemy. The duke of Cumberland inveſted Carlile 
with his whole army on the twenty-firſt day of December, and on the thirtierh, 
the garriſon ſurrendered at diſcretion. The priſoners amounting to about four 
hundred, were impriſoned in diſſerent gaols in England, and the duke returned. 

to London. Sf | | 
$ XXXIV. The pretender proceeded by the way of Dumfries to Glaſgow, 
from which laſt city he exacted ſevere contributions, on account of its attach- 
ment to the government, for whoſe ſervice it had raiſed a regiment of nine 
hundred men, under the command of the earl of Hume. Having continued 
ſeveral days at Glaſgow, he advanced towards Stirling, and was joined * 
arces. 
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forces which had been aſſembled in his abſence by lord Lewis Gordon, and 
John Drummond, brothers to the dukes of Gordon and Perth. This laſt 
nobleman had arrived from France in November, with a ſmall reinforcement 
of French and Iriſh, and a commiſſion as general of theſe auxiliaries. He fixed 
his head-quarters at Perth, where he was reinforced by the earl of Cromartie, 
and other clans, to the number of two thouſand, and he was accommodated 
with a ſmall train of artillery. They had found means to ſurpriſe a ſloop of 
war at Montroſe, with the guns of which they fortified that harbour. They 
had received a conſiderable ſum of money from Spain. They took poſſeſſion 
of Dundee, Dumblaine, Down- caſtle, and layed Fife under contribution. The 
earl of Loudon remained at Inverneſs, with about two thouſand Highlanders 
in the ſervice of his majeſty. He raiſed the blockade of Fort · Auguſtus, which 
the ſon of lord Lovat had formed: he ſecured the perſon of that nobleman, 
who ſtill temporized, and at length accompliſhed his eſcape. The laird of 
Macleod, and Mr. Monro of Culcairn, being detached from Inverneſs towards 
Aberdeenſhire, were ſurpriſed and routed by lord Lewis Gordon at Inverury ; 
and that intereſt ſeemed to preponderate in the north of Scotland. Prince 
Charles being joined by lord John Drummond, inveſted the caſtle of Stirling, 
in which general Blakeney commanded : but, his people were fo little uſed to 
enterprizes of this kind, that they made very little progreſs in their operations. 

S XXXV. By this time, a conſiderable body of forces was aſſembled at 
Edinburgh, under the conduct of general Hawley, who reſolved to relieve Stir- 
ling-caltle, and advanced to Linlithgow on the thirteenth day of January: 
next day his whole army rendezvouſed at Falkirk, while the rebels lay en- 
camped at Torwood. On the ſeventeenth day of the month, they were per- 


ceived in full march to attack the king's forces, which were formed in order of 


battle, and advanced to the encounter. The enemy had taken poſſeſſion of a 
hill on their right; and Hawley ordered two regiments of dragoons to drive 
them from that eminence. Their prince, who ſtood in the front of the line, 
gave the ſignal to fire, by waving his cap; and his followers took aim fo well, 
that the aſſailants were broke by the firſt volley: they retreated with precipita- 
tion, and fell in amongſt the infantry, which were likewiſe diſcompoſed by the 
wind and rain beating with great violence in their faces, wetting their powder, 
and diſturbing their eye-ſight. The rebels followed their firſt blow, and great 
part of the royal army, after one irregular diſcharge, turned their backs and 
fied in the utmoſt conſternation. In all probability tew or none of them would 
have eſcaped, had not general Huſke, and hrigadier Cholmondely rallied ſome 
regiments, and made a gallant ſtand, which favoured the retreat of the reſt to 
Falkirk. Among the few thac withſtood the general pannic on this occaſion, 
was the Glaſgow regiment of militia, which had been appointed to guard the 
baggage, and maintained its ground until it was ordered to retreat. The king's 
forces retired in contuſion to Edinburgh, leaving the field of battle, with part 
of their tents and artillery, to the rebels: but, their loſs of men did not exceed 
three hundred, including Sir Robert Monro, colonel. Whitney, and ſome other 
- officers of diſtinction. It was at this period, that the officers who had been 


taken at Preſtonpans, and conveyed to Angus and. Fife, finding themſelves 


unguarded, broke their parole, and returned to Edinburgh, on pretence of 
their having been forcibly releaſed by the inhabitants of thoſe parts. 
| $ XXXVI.. 
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S XXXVI. General Hawley, who had boaſted that, with two regiments of 
dragoons, he would drive the rebel army from one end of the 2 5 po to the 
other, incurred abundance of cenſure for the diſpoſition he made, as well as for 
his conduct before and after the action; but he found means to vindicate him- 
ſelf to the ſatisfaction of his ſovereign. Nevertheleſs. it was judged neceſſary 
that the army in Scotland ſhould be commanded by a general in whom the 
ſoldiers might have ſome confidence; and the duke of Cumberland was choſen 
for this purpoſe. Over and above his being beloved by the army, it was ſug- 
geſted, that the appearance of a prince of the blood, in Scotland, might have 
a favourable effect upon the minds of people in that kingdom: he therefore 
began to prepare for his northern expedition. Mean while, the French mini- 
ſter at the Hague, having repreſented to the ſtates- general, that the auxiliaries 
which they had ent into Great-Britain, were part of the garriſon of Tournay, 
and reſtricted by the capitulation from bearing arms againſt France for a certain 
term ; they thought proper to recal them, rather than come to an open rup- 
ture with his moſt chriſtian majeſty ; and in their room fix thouſand Heſſians 
were tranſported from Flanders to Leith, where they arrived in the beginning 
of February, under the command of their prince Frederick of Heſſe, ſon-in- 
law to his Britannic majeſty. By this time, the duke of Cumberland had put 
himſelf at the head of the troops at Edinburgh, conſiſting of fourteen batta- 
lions of infantry, two regiments of dragoons, and fifteen hundred Highlanders 


from Argyleſhire, under the command of colonel Campbell. On the laſt day 


of January, his royal highneſs began his march to Linlithgow ; and the enemy, 


'who had renewed the fiege of Stirling-caſtle, not only abandoned that enter- 


Prize, but croſſed the river Forth with precipitation. Their prince found great 
difficulty in maintaining his forces, that part of the country being quite ex- 


hauſted; he hoped to be reinforced in the Highlands, and to receive ſupplies of 


all kinds from France and Spain: he, therefore, retired by Badenoch towards 
Inverneſs, which the earl of Loudon abandoned at his approach. The fort was 


ſurrendered to him without ' oppoſition, and here he fixed his head-quarters. 


The duke of Cumberland having ſecured the important poſts of Stirling and 
Perth, with the Heſſian battalions, advanced with the army to Aberdeen, where 
he was joined by the duke of 'Gordon, the earls of Aberdeen and Findlater, 
the laird of Grant, and other perſons of diſtinction. 

$XXXVII. While he remained in this place, refreſhing his troops and pre- 
paring magazines, a party of the rebels ſurpriſed a detachment of Kingſton's 
horſe, and about ſeventy Argyleſhire highlanders, at Keith, who were cut in 


pieces. Several advanced parties of that militia met with the ſame fate in 


different places. Lord George Murray inveſted the caſtle of Blair, which 
was defended by Sir Andrew Agnew, until a body of Heſſians marched to its 
relief, and obliged the rebels to retire. They likewiſe undertook the ſiege of 
Fort-William, under the direction of brigadier Stapleton, an engineer in-the 
French ſervice: but, the place was ſo vigorouſly maintained by captain Scot, 
that in the beginning of April they thought proper to relinquiſh the enter- 
prize. The earl of I oudon had retired into Sutherland, and taken poſt at 
Dornoch, where his quarters were beat up by a ſtrong detachment of the rebels 
commanded by the duke of Perth: a major and ſixty men were taken priſoners, 
and the earl was obliged to take ſhelter in the ifle of Skye. Theſe little checks 


Were 
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were counter-balanced by ſome advantages which his majeſty's arms obtained, 
The ſloop of war which the rebels had ſurpriſed at Montroſe, was re-taken in 
Sutherland, with a conſiderable ſum of money, and a great quantity of arms 
on board, which ſhe had bronght from France for the uſe of the pretender. In 
the ſame county, the earl of Cromarty fell into an ambuſcade, and was taken 
by the militia of Sutherland, who likewiſe defeated. a body of the rebels at 
Goldſpie. This action happened on the very day which has been rendered 
famous by the victory obtained at Culloden. A 
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5 1. The rebel are totally: defeated at Culladen. fl. II. Te duke of Cumberland 


| takes poſſeſſion of Inverneſs; and afterwards encamps at Fort- Auguſtus. & III. The 
prince pretender eſcapes to France. & IV. Convulſion in the miniſtry. & V. Li- 
berality of the commons. & VI. Trial of the rebels. Kilmarnock, Balmerino, 
Lovat, and Mr. Ratcliff, are beheaded on Tower-hill. & VII. The flates-gene- 
ral alarmed at the progreſs of the French in the Netherlands, & VIII. Count 
Saxe ſubdues all Flanders, Brabant, and Hainault. & IX. Reduces the ſtrong 
fortreſs of Namur, and defeats the allied army at Roucoux. & X. The French 
and Spaniards are compelled to abandon Piedmont and the Milaneſe. & XI. Don 
Philip is worſted at Codogno, and afterwards at Porto Freddo. & XII. The 
Auſtrians take poſſeſſion of Genoa. Count Brown penetrates into Provence. 
$ XIII. The Genoeſe expel the Auſtrians from their city, & XIV. Madraſs in 
the Eaſt- Indies taken by the French, & XV. Expedition to the coaſt of Bretagne, 
and attempt upon Port POrient. & XVI. Naval tranſactions in the Weſt- Indies. 
Conferences at Breda. & XVII. Vaſt ſupplies granted by the Sons os England. 
$ XVIII. Parliament diſſolved. & XIX. The French and allies take the field 
in Flanders. & XX. Prince of Orange elected ſtadtholder, captain-general, and 
admiral of the United- Provinces.” & XXI. The confederates defeated at Laffeldt. 
$XXII. Siege of Bergen-op-Zoom. XXIII. The Auſtrians undertake the fiege 
of Genoa which however they abandon. & XXIV. The chevalier de, Belleiſle 
flain in the attack of Exilles. & XXV. A French ſquadron defeated and taken 
' by the admirals Anſon and Warren. & XXVI. Admiral Hawke obtains another 
victory over the French at ſea. & XXVII. Other naval tranſactions.  XXVIIE. 
Congreſs at Aix la Chapelle. & XXIX. Compliant temper of the new parliament, 
* Preliminaries ſigned. & XXX. Preparations for the campaign in the Netherlands. 
S XXXI. Siege of Maeſtricht. Ceſſation of arms. XX XII. Tranſafions 
in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. & XX XIII. Concluſion of the definitive treaty at 


 Aix-la-Chapelle. 


9 I. IN the beginning of April, the duke of Cumberland began his march 
I from Aberdeen; and on the twelfth, paſſed the deep and rapid river 


x Spey, without oppoſition from the rebels, though a conſiderable number of 
them appeared on the oppoſite ſide. Why they did not diſpute the paſſage, is 


not eaſy to be conceived: but, indeed, from this inſtance of neglect, and their 
ſubſequent conduct, we may conclude, they were under a total infatuation. 
His royal highneſs proceeded to Nairn, where he received intelligence, that the 


enemy had advanced from Inverneſs to Culloden, about the diſtance of nine 


miles from the royal army, with intention to give him battle. On the ſixteenth 


day of April, the duke having made the proper diſpoſitions, decamped from 
Nairn early in the morning, and after a march of nine miles, perceived the 
Highlanders drawn up in order of battle, to the number of eight thouſand men, 


in thirteen diviſions, ſupplied with ſome pieces of artillery. The royal army, 


which were much more numerous, the duke immediately formed into three 


3 lines, 
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lines, diſpoſed in excellent order; and about one o'clock in the afternoon, the 


canonading began. The artillery of the rebels was ill ſerved, and did very 
little execution; but that of the king's troops made dreadful havock among the 
enemy. Impatient of this fire, their front-line advanced to the attack, 
and about five hundred of the clans charged the duke's left wing with their 
uſual impetuoſity. One regiment was diſordered by the weight of this 


column : but two battalions advancing from the ſecond line, ſuſtained the firſt, - 


and ſoon put a ſtop to their career, by a ſevere fire, that killed a greatnumber, 
At the fame time, the dragoons under Hawley, and the Argyleſhire militia, 
pulled down a park-wall that covered their right flank, and falling in among 

them ſword in hand, completed their confuſion. The French piquets on their 
left, did not fire a ſhot ; but, ſtood inactive during the engagement, and after- 
wards ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war. An intire body of the clans 
; marched off the field in order, with their pipes playing: the reſt were routed 
with great ſlaughter, and their prince was with reluctance prevailed upon to 
retire, In leſs than thirty minutes, they were totally defeated, and the field 
covered with their dead bodies. The road, as far as Inverneſs, was ſtrewed 


with dead bodies; and a t number of people, who, from motives of curioſity, 


had come to ſee the battle, were facrificed to the undiſtinguiſhing vengeance of 
the victors. Three thouſand rebels were flain on the field, and in the purſuit. 
The earl of Kilmarnock was taken; and in a few days lord Balmerino ſurren- 
dered himſelf to one of the detached parties. The glory of the victory was 
ſullied by the barbarity of the ſoldiers. They had been provoked by their for- 
mer diſgraces to the moſt favage thirſt of revenge: not contented” wich the 
blood which was ſo profuſely ſhed in the heat of on, they traverſed the field 
after the battle, and maffacred thoſe miſerable wretches who lay maimed and 
expiring: nay, ſome officers acted a part in this cruel ſcene of aſſalnna- 
tion: the triumph of low illiberal minds, uninſpired by ſentiment; \untine- 
tured by humanity. The vanquiſhed adventurer forded the river Neſs, and 
retired with a few horſe to Aird, where he conferred with old lord Lovat : 
then he diſmiſſed his followers, and wandered about a wretched and ſolitary 
fugitive among the ifles and mountains, for the ſpace of four months, during 
which he underwent ſuch a feries of dangers, hardſhips and miſery, as no other 
perſon eyer outlived. Thus, in one ſhort hour, all his hope vaniſhed; and the 
rebellion was intirely extinguiſhed. One would almoſt imagine, the conductors of 


this deſperate enterprize had conſpired their own deſtruction, as they certainly 


neglected every ſtep that might have contributed to their ſafety*-6r ſucces. 


They might have oppoſed the duke of Cumberland at the paſſage of the Spey : 


they might have afterwards attacked his camp in the night, with a good pro- 
ſpect of ſucceſs. As they were greatly inferior to him in number, and weakened 


with hunger and fatigue, they might have retired to the hills and faſtneſſes, 


where they would have found plenty of live cattle for proviſion, recruited their 
regiments, and been joined by a ſtrong reinforcement, which was actually in 
full march to their alliſtance. But they were diſtracted by diſſenſions and jea- 
louſies ; obeyed the dictates of deſpair, and wilfully devoted themſelves to ruin 
and death. When the news of the battle arrived in England, the whole nation 
was tranſported with joy, and extolled the duke of Cumberland as a hero and 
deliverer. Both houſes of parliament congratulated his majeſty: om this auſpi- 
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$ cious event. They decreed, in the -moſt ſolemn manner, their public thanks 
to his royal highneſs, which were tranſmitted to him by the ſpeakers; and the 
commons, by bill, added five and twenty thouſand pounds per annum to his 
former revenue. OCR MO: THRILL IT 028 Hrs ws 
8 II. Immediately after the deciſtve action at Culloden, he took poſſeſſion 
of Inverneſs; and ordered ſix and thirty deſerters to be executed: then he de- 
tached ſeveral parties to ravage the country. One of theſe apprehended the 
lady Mackintoſh, who was ſent priſoner to the caſtle of Edinburgh, plundered 
her houſe, and drove away her cattle, though her huſband was actually in 
the ſervice of the government. The caſtle of lord Lovat was deſtroyed. The 
French priſoners were ſent to Carliſle and Penrith : Kilmarnock, Balmerino 
Cromarty, and his ſon the lord Macleod, ' were conveyed by ſea to London; 
and thoſe of an inferior rank were confined in different priſons. The marquis 
of Tullibardine, together with a brother of the earl of Dunmore, and Murray 
the pretender's ſecretary, were ſeized and tranſported to the Tower of London, 
to which the earl of Traquair had been committed on ſuſpicion; and the eldeſt 
ſon of lord Lovat was impriſoned in the caſtle of Edinburgh. In a word, all 
the gaols of Great- Britain, from the capital northwards, were filled with thoſe 
unfortunate captives; and great numbers of them were crowded together in 
the holds of ſhips, where they periſhed in the moſt deplorable manner, for 
want of air and exerciſe. Some rebel chiefs eſcaped in two French frigates that 
arrived on the coaſt of Lochaber about the end of April, and engaged three 
veſſels. belonging to his Britannic majeſty, which they obliged to fetire. Others 
embarked on board of a ſhip on the coaſt of Buchan; and were conveyed to 
Norway, from whence they travelled to Sweden. In the month of May, the 
duke of Cumberland advanced with the army into the Highlands, as far as Fort 
Auguſtus, where he encamped ; and ſent off detachments on all hands, to hunt 
down the fugitives, and lay waſte the country with fire and ſword. The caſtles 
of Glengary and Lochiel were plundered and burned: every houſe, hutt, or 
habitation, met with the ſame fate, without diſtinction; all the cattle and pro- 
viſion were carried off; the men were either ſhot upon the mountains, like 
wild beaſts, or put to death in cold blood, without form of trial; the women, 
after having ſeen their huſbands and fathers murdered, were ſubjected to brutal 
violation, and then turned out naked, with their children, to ſtarve on the 
barren heaths. One whole family was incloſed in a barn, and conſumed to 
aſhes. Thoſe miniſters of vengeance were ſo alert in the execution of the er 
office, that in a few days there was neither houſe, cottage, man, nor beœaſt, to 
be ſeen in the compaſs of fifty miles; all was ruin, ſilence and deſolationn 
$ III. The humane reader cannot reflect upon ſuch a ſcene without grief and 
horror; what then muſt have been the ſenſation of the fugitive prince, when 
he beheld theſe ſpectacles of woe, the diſmal fruit of his ambition? He was 
now ſurrounded by armed troops, that chaced him from Hill to dale, from 
rock to cavern, and from ſhore: to ſnore. Sometimes he lurked in caves and 
cottages, without attendants, or any other ſupport but tfiat which the pooreſt 
peaſant could ſupply. Sometimes he was rowed in fiſher- boats from iſle to iſle, 
among the Hebrides, and often in ſight of his purſuers. For ſome days he 
appeared in woman's attire, and even paſſed through the midſt of his enemies, 
unknown. But, underſtanding that his diſguiſe was diſcovered, he aſſumed 
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the habit of a travelling mountaineer, and wandered about among the woods 
and heaths, with a matted; beard and ſqualid looks, in continual danger of 
being apprehended, and expoſed to cold, hunger, thirſt, and wearineſs. He 
was obliged to truſt his life to the fidelity of above fifty individuals, and many 
of theſe were in the loweſt paths of fortune. They knew that a priee of thirty 
thouſand, pounds was ſet upon his head 3 and that by betraying bim, they 
ſnould enjoy wealth and affluence: but, they deteſted the thought of obtaining 
riches on ſuch; infamous terms, and miniſtred to his neceſſities, with the ut- 
molt zeal and fidelity, even at the hazard of their own deſtruction. In the 
courſe of theſe peregrinations, he was more than once hemmed in by his pur- 
ſuers, in ſuch a manner as ſeemed to preclude all poſſibility of eſcaping; yet, 
he was never abandoned. by his hope and recollection: he {till found ſome ex- 
pedient that ſaved him from captivity and death; and through the Whole courſe 
of his diſtreſſes maintained the moſt amazing equanimity and good humour. 
At length a privateer of St. Malo, hired by his adherents, arrived in Loch- 
nanach; and on the ſeventeenth day of September, this unfortunate prince 
embarked in the moſt wretched attire... He was clad in a ſhort coat of black 
frize thread-bare, over which was a common highland - plaid girt round him 
by a belt, from whence, depended, a piſtol and a dagger. He had not been 
ſhifted for many weeks: his ſhoes and ſtockings hung ia tatters on his feet ard. 
legs. His eye was hollow, his viſage wan, and his conſtitution greatly im- 
paired by famine and fatigue. He was accompanied by Sullivan and Sheridan, 
two Iriſh adherents, who had ſhared all his calamities, by Cameron of Lochiel 
and his brother, and a few; other exiles. They ſet fail for France, and after 
having been chaced by two Engliſh ſhips of war, arrived in ſafety! at Roſcau 
near Morlaix in Bretagne. Perhaps, he would have found it ſtill mor diſfi- 
cult to eſcape, had not the vigilance and eagerneſs of the government been 
relaxed, in conſequence of a report, that he had already fallen among ſome 
perſons that were ſlain by a volley from one of the duke's detachments. 
II. Having thus explained the rife, progreſs, and extinction of the r 
lion, it will be neceſſary, to take a retroſpective vie of the proceedings in par- 
liament. The neceſſary ſteps being taken for quieting the inteſtine commiations | 
of the kingdom, the two houſes began to convert their attention to the affairs 
of the continent. On the fourteenth day of January, the king repaired to 
the houſe of peers, and in a ſpeech from the throne gave his Parliament to 
underſtand, that the ſtates · general had made preſſing inſtances for his aſſiſt- 
ance in the preſent conjuncture, when they were in ſuch danger of being 6p- 
preſſed by the power of France in the Netherlands; that he had promiſed to 
co-operate. with them towards oppoſing the further progreſs of theif ene- 
mies; and even concerted meaſures for that purpoſe. He declared it was 
with regret that he aſked any further aids of his people: he exhorted them to 
watch over the public credit; and expreſſed his intire dependance in their zeal 
and unanimity. He was favoured with loyal addreſſes, couched in the warmeſt 
terms of duty and affection: but the ſupplies were retarded by new convulſions 
in the miniſtry. The earl of G. had made an effort to retrieve his influence 
in the cabinet, and his ſovereign favoured his pretenſions. The two brothers, 
who knew his aſpiring genius, and dreaded his ſuperior talents, refuſed 
to admit ſuch a_ colleague into the adminiſtration : they even reſolved to 
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SOME hel e recable'ro his majefty; ho accordingly e- 

jected * fuit. by which they were fecommended. The duke of Neweaſtle and 


derated ggaint bim); forefceing that Ke'ſh6v1d not be able to ſecure! 
Pplies in. parliament, and F nſec uences of that confuſion! © 
hi eftoration had oduced, he, in three days, voluntarily 
quitted the helm; and his majeſty acguieſced in the meafüres Propoſed by the 


ated in their reſpective employmency and offices were conferred" on ſeveral: 


to the place of paymaſter-general of the forces ; at the ſame time cher wo 
igned 


£-< 


bur, His more ſubſtantial praiſe was e ek mani integrity, his 


beſiges fifteen regiments raiſed by the nobility,” on account of the rebellion, and 


about twelve thouſand marines, They fertled funds for the maintenance of the 
Dutch and Heſſian troops that were in England, as well as for the fubſidy to 


S VI. The rebellion being quelled, the legiſlature reſotved to make examples 


ff 
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of England, for the trial of the priſoners, Seventeen officers of the rebel army 


were executed at Kennington- common, in the neighbourhood of Londen, 


and ſuffered. with, great conſtancy. under the dreadful tortures which their ſen- 


tence, preſcribed : nine were put to death, in the ſame manner, at Carliſle; fix i 


at Brumpton, ſeven at Penrith, and eleven at Tork: a few obtained pardons, 
and a conſiderable, number, were tranſported: to the plantations.” Bills of in- 
dictment for high-treafon were found by the county of Surry againſt the 
earls of Kilmarnock and Cromartie, and the lord Balmeritio.” Theſe noble- 
men were. tried by their peers in Weſtminſter-hall, the lord chancellor preſiding. 
as lord. high-ſteward for the occaſion, The two earls contelſed their crime, 1 
and in pathetic ſpeeches, recommended themſelves to his majeſty's mercy.” 


Lord Balmerina pleaded not galt): be denied his having been a Oil 2. 
the time ſpecified, in the indictment; but this exception was over-ruPd : then 


he moved; a point of law in arreſt, of judgment, and was allowed to be heard 
by his counſel. They might have expatiated on the hardſhip of being tried 
by an ex poſt facto law, and claimed the privilege of trial in the county Where 
the act of treaſon Was ſaid to haye been be guoanit The fame hardſhip was 
impoſed upon all the impriſoned rebels: they were dragged in 'cabtivity to a 
Pedic cone 3 their friends and M 4 means to 
produce evidence in their favour, even if they had been innocent of the charge. 
Balmerino waived this plea, and ſubmitted to the court, Whieh pronounced ſen- 
tence of death upon him and his two aſſociates. Cromartie's life was ſpared; but 
the other two were beheaded, in the month of Auguſt, on Tower- Hill. Kilwar- 
nock was a nobleman of fine. perſonal accompliſhments: he had been educated 
in reuglution principles, and engaged in the rebellion, partly from the deſperate 
ſituation of his fortune, and PHEF from reſentment to the government, on his 
being deprived of a penſion which he had for ſome time enjoyed. He was 
convinced of his having acted criminally, and died with marks of penitence and 


contrition. Balmerino had been bred to arms, and a&ed upon principle: he 


was unpoliſhed in his manners, brave, rough, and reſolute, eyed the imple- 
ments of death with the moſt careleſs familiarity, and ſeemed to triumph in 
his ſufferings. In Noysmber, Mr. Ratcliff, the titular earl of Derwent water, Who 
had been taken in a ſhip, bound to Scotland, was arraigned on a former ſen- 
tence, paſſed againſt him in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixteen: 
he refuſed to acknowledge the authority of the court, and pleaded that he was 
a ſubject of France, honoured with a commiſſion in the ſervice of his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty. The identity of his perſon being proved, a rule was made 
for his execution; and on the eighth day of December he ſuffered decapita- 
tion, with the moſt perfect pug and ſerenity. Lord Lovar, now turned 


of fourſcore, was impeached by the commons, and tried in Weſtminſter-hall 


before the lord high · ſteward. John Murray, ſecretary to the prince-pretender, 
and ſome of his own domeſtics appearing againſt him, he was convicted of high- 
treaſon, and condemned. Notwithſtanding his age, infirmities, and the recol- 
lection of his conſcience, which was ſuppoſed to be not altogether void of of- 
fence, he died like an old Roman, exclaiming, dulce et decorum pro patria 
% mori.” He ſurveyed the crowd with attention, examined the axe, jeſted 
with the executioner, and layed his head upon the block with the utmoſt indiffe- 
rence... From. this laſt ſcene of his life one would have concluded, that he had 
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approved himſelf a patriot from his youth, and neve 


fire as no garriſon could ſuſtain, and diſcharged ſuch an inceſſant hail of bombs 
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8 VII. The game of wir on the continent did'hor/expire at the election of an 
emperor, and the re: eſtabliſnment of peace among the princes of the empire, 
On the contrary, it raged -with double violence in canſequence of theſe events; 
for the foree that was before divided og now united in one body, exerted itſelf 
with greater vigour (and rapidity The ftates general were overwhelmed with 
confternation. - Notwithſtanding the "pains they had taken to avoid a war, and 
the candeſcenſion with which they had ſoothed and fupplicared the French mo- 
narch in repeated embaſſies and memorials, they faw themſelves ſtripped of 
their barrier, and once more in danger of being overwhelmed by that ambitious 
nation. The city of Bruſſels 'had*been reduced during the winter; fo that the 
enemy were in poſſeſſion of all the Auſtrian Netherlands, except a few fortreſſes, 
Great part of the forces belonging to the republic were reſtriẽted from action by 
capitulations, to which they had ſubſcribed. The ſtates were divided in their 
councils between the two factions which had long ſubſiſted. They trembled at 
the proſpect of ſeeing Zealand invaded in the ſpring: The Orange party loudly 
called for an augmentation of their forces by ſea and land, that they might pro- 
ſecute the war with vigour. The common people, fond of novelty, dazzl 4 by 
the ſplendor of greatneſs, and fully perſuaded, that nothing but a chief was 
wanting to their ſecurity, demanded the prince of Orange as a ſtadtholder; and 
even mingled menaces with their demands. The oppoſite faction dreaded alike 
the power of a ſtadtholder, the neighbourhood of a French army, and the ſeditious 


” 


diſpoſition of the populace. An ambaffador was ſent to London with repre- 


* 


public ; and he was 


ſentations of the imminent dangers 9 1 che Tepubl . 
ſſing terms the aſſiſtance of his Britannic ma- 


ordered to ſollicit in the moſt pre 


jeſty, that the allies might have a ſuperiority in the Netherlands, by the begin- 


ning of the campaign. The king was very well diſpoſed to comply with their 
requeſt; but the rebellion in his kingdom, and the diſſenſions in his cabinet, 


bad retarded the ſupplies, and embarraſſed him ſo much, that 8 im: 


poſſible to make thoſe early pteparations that were neceſſary to check the career 


5 of the enemy. 13 h | — 4 8 46. ere F } 4 * 991 . _— SAT er 11 
_ © VIII. The king of France, with his general the count de Saxe, took the 


field in the latter end of April, at the head of one hundred and twenty thouſand 
men, and advanced tow the allies, who, to the number of four and forty 


thouſand, were intrenched behind the Demer, under the conduct of the Auſtrian 


neral Bathiani, who retired before them, and took poſt in the neighbourhood of 
Breda, the capital of Dutch Brabant. Marechal Saxe immediately inveſted 
Antwerp, which in a few days was ſurrendered. Then he appeared before the 
ſtrong town of Mons in Hainault, with an irreſiſtible train of artillery, an 
immenſe quantity of bombs and warlike implements, and carried on his ap- 
proaches with ſuch unabating impetuoſity, that notwithſtanding a very vigorous 


defence, the garriſon was obliged to cop part on the twenty-ſeventh, day of 


June, in about eight and twenty days after the place had been, inveſted. Sieges 
were not now carried on by the tedious method of fapping. The French kin 

found it much more expeditious and effectual to bring into the field a prodi- 
gious train of battering cannon, and enormous mortars, that kept up ſuch a 


and 
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and bullets, as in a very little time reduced to ruins the place, with all its fo 
cations. St. Guiſlain and Charleroy met with the fate of Mons and Antwerp; 
ſo that by the middle of July the F rench king was abſolute maſter of Flanders, 


Brabant, and Hainault. e e 01 enact ods bc) 
IX. Prince Charles of Lorraine hag. E time aſſumed the command of 
the confederate army 5 Terheyde, which, being reinforced by the Heſſian troops 
from Scotland, and a, freſh body of Auſtrians under count ;Palfi, amounted-to. 
eighty-ſeven thouſand men, including theDutch forces commanded by the prince 
of Waldeck. The generals, — the next ſtorm would fall upon Namur, 
marched towards that place, and took poſt in an advantageous ſituation on the 
eighteenth day of July, in ſight of the French army, which was encamped at 
Gemblours,. Here they remained till the eighth day of Auguſt, when, a,derach- 
ment of the enemy, commanded; by count Lowendahl, took poſſeſſion of Huy; 
where he found a large magazine belonging to the confederates; and their 
communication with Maeſtrichs was cut 5 Marechal Saxe, on the other ſide, 
took his meaſures ſo well, that they were utterly deprived of all ſubſiſtence, 
Then prince Charles retiring acroſs the Maeze, abandoned Namur to the efforts 
of the enemy, by whom. ir was immediately inveſted. The trenches. were 
opened. on the ſecond. day. of September ; and the garriſon, conſiſting, of ſeven 
thouſand Auſtrians, defended themſelves with equal ſkill and reſolutiong but, 
the cannonading and bombardment were ſo terrible, that in a few days the 
place was converted into a heap of rubbiſn; and on the twenty · third day of the 
month the French monarch took poſſeſſion of this ſtrong fortreſs, which had 
formerly ſuſtained ſuch dreadful attacks. Mean while the allied army encamped 
at Maeſtricht, were joined by Sir John, Ligonier, with ſome; Britiſh and Bavarian 
battalions ; and prince Charles reſolved to give the enemy battle. With chi 
view he paſſed the Maeze on the thirteenth day of September, and e 
towards marechal Saxe, whom he found ſo adyantageouſly poſted at Tongres, 
that he thought proper to march back to Maeſtricht. On the twenty-lixth day 
of September he croſſed the Fad in his retreat; and his rear was attacked b 
the enemy, who were repulſed. But, count Saxe being reinforced by a body « 
troops, under the count de Clermont, determined to bring the confederates to 
an engagement. On the thirteenth day of the month he paſſed the Jaar, while 
they took poſſeſſion of the villages of Liers, Warem, and Roucoux, drew up 
their forces in order of battle, and made preparations for giving him a warm 
reception. On the firſt day of October the enemy advanced in three columos; 
and a terrible cannonading began about noon. At two o'clock, prince Waldeck 
on the left was charged with great fury; and after an obſtinate defence over- 
powered by numbers. The villages were attacked in columns, and as one 
brigade was repulſed another ſucceeded; ſo that the allies were obliged to 
abandon theſe poſts, and retreat towards Maeſtricht, with the loſs of five thou · 
ſand men, and thirty pieces of artillery. The victory, however, coſt the French 
general a much greater number or̃ lives; and was attended with no ſolid ad- 
Vantage. Sir John Ligonier, the earls, of Crawford“ and Rothes, brigadier 
his nobleman, ſo remarkable for his courage preceded this battle. He and ſome volunteers, 
and thirſt of glory, exhibited a very extraordinary accompanied by his aid- du- camp, and attended 
inſtance of p reſet ce of mind on the morning that by two orderly dragoons, had rode out before day 
| to 
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thouſand men. Don Philip and the count 
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Douglas, and other officers of the Britiſh troops, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
their gallantry and conduct on this occaſion. This action terminated the cam- 
paign. The allies paſſing the Maeſe took up their winter-qnarters in the dutchies 
of Limburgh and Luxembourg; while the French -cantoned their troops in 
the places which they had newly con * | 

| K. The campaign in Italy was altogether unfavourable to the French and 
Spaniards. The houſe of Auſtria being no longer preſſed on the ſide of Ger- 
many, was enabled to make the ſtronger efforts in this country; and the Bri- 
tiſh ſubſidy encouraged the king of Sardinia to act with redoubled vivacity. 
Marechal Mallebois oecupied the greater 578 of Piedmont with about thirty 
| 14 were at the head of a greater 

number in the neighbourhood of Milan; and the duke of Modena, with eight 
thouſand, ſecured his own dominions. The king of Sardinia augmented his 
forces to fix and thirty thouſand; and the Auſtrian army, under the prince of 
Lichtenſtein, amounted to a much greater number; fo that the enemy were 
reduced to the neceſſity of acting on the defenſive, and retired towards the 
Mantuan. In February baron Leutrum the Piedmonteſe general, inveſted and 
took the ſtrong fortreſs of Aſte. He afterwards relieved the citadel of Alex- 
andria, which the Spaniards had blocked up in the winter, reduced Caſal, 


' recovered Valencia, and obliged Mallebois to retire to the neighbourhood of 
| Genoa, On the other ſide, Don Philip and count Gages abandoned Milan, 


Pavia, and Parma, retreating before the Auſtrians with the utmoſt precipitation, 
to Placentia, where they were joined on' the third of June by the French forces 
under Mallebois. LE pot ah > Bf ons | | 
© XI. Before this junction was effected the Spaniſh general Pignatelli, had 


paſſed the river Po in the night with a ſtrong detachment, and beaten up the 


quarters of ſeven thouſand Auſtrians poſted at Codogno. Don Philip finding 
himſelf at the head of two and fifty thouſand men by his junction with the 
French general, reſolved to attack the Auſtrians in their camp at San Lazaro, 
before they ſhould be reinforced by his Sardinian majeſty. Accordingly, on the 


fourth day of June in the evening, he marched with equal filence and expedi- 


tion, and entered the Auſtrian trenches about eleven, when a deſperate battle 
enſued. The Auſtrians were prepared for the attack, which they ſuſtained with 
reat vigour fill morning. Then they quitted their intrenchments, and charged 


the enemy in their turn with ſuch fury, that after an obſtinate refiſtance the 


to reconnoitre the ſituation of the enemy; and himſelf from the ſurprize occaſioned by this un- 


fell-in upon one of their advanced guards. The 
ſerjeant who commanded it immediately turned 


out his men, and their pieces were preſented 


when the earl firſt perceived them, Without 
betraying the leaſt mark of diſorder, he rode up 


to the ſerjeant, and aſſuming the character of a 


French general, told him in that language, that 
there was no occaſion for ſuch ceremony. Then 
he aſked, if they had perceived any of the enemy's 


parties? and being anſwered in the negative, 


Very well, ſaid he, be upon your guard; and if 


you ſhould be attacked, I will take care that 
you ſhall be ſaſtained.” 80 ſaying, he and his 

company retired before the ſerjeant could recollect 
+ . | 


expected addreſs. In all probability he was ſoon 
ſenſible of his miſtake; for the incident was that 
very day publicly mentioned in the French army. 
The prince of Tingray, an officer in the Auſtrian 
ſervice, having been taken priſoner in the battle 


— 


that enſued, dined with marechal count Saxe, 


who diſmiſſed him on his parole, and, deſired he 
would charge himſelf with a facetious compliment 
to his old friend the earl of Crawford. He wiſhed 
his lordſhip joy of being a French general, and 
ſaid, he could not help being diſpleaſed with the ſer- 


jeant, as he had not procured him the honour of 


his lordſhip's company at dinner, 3 


combined 


combined army was broke, and. retir Jt nd tation ro Placenta leaving 


ſixty colours, and ten pieces of artillery, ' In a few weeks the Auſtrians 8 


on che.ninh.day of Augult irtheexening; They were attacked at Rotto Freddo 
| cogagement zul ten in the opening, | Whch, owes keyed: the IRE. wes 
renewed with redoubled rage, and laſted | 


Woes of war: Don Philip: continued his retreat, and of all his forces; 
x and twenty thouſand only into the territories of Genoa. 
S XII. The Piedmonteſe and Auſtrians rejoining in the nei bau 
Pavia, advanced to Tortona, of which they took poſſeſſion without refiltagce-: 
while the enemy ſheltered themſelves under the cannon of Genoa, They di {not 
long continue in this ſituation; for on the twenty-ſecond 7 85 Auguſt they Were 
again in motion, and retired into Proyence. The court of Madrid imputing the 
bad ſucceſs of this campaign to the miſconduct of count Gages, recalled that 
general, and ſent the marquis de las Minas to reſume. the command of the 
mY In the mean time the victorious confederates appeared before Genoa 
on the fourth day of December; and the ſenate of that city thinking it incapa- 
ble of defence, ſubmitted to a very mortifying capitulation, by which the gates 
were delivered up to the Auſtrians, together with all their arms, artillery, 298 
ammunition; and the city was ſubjected to the moſt cruel contributions. The 
marquis de Botta being left at Genoa with ſixteen thouſand men, the king of 
Sardinia reſolved to paſs the Var, and purſue the French and Spaniards into 


Provence; but, that monarch being ſeized with the +fmall-pox; the conduct of 3 


this expedition was intruſted to coupt Brown, an Auſtrian general of "Iriſh 
extract, who had given repeated proofs of uncommon valour and capacity. He 
was on this occaſion aſſiſted by vice-admiral Medley, who commanded the 


Britiſh ſquadron in the Mediterranean. The French forces had fortified the 


paſſes of the Var, under the conduct of the marechal de Belleiſſe, who thought 
proper to abandon. his poſts at the approach of count Brown; and this general, 
at the head of fifty thouſand men, paſſed the river without oppoſition, on the 
ninth day of November. While he advanced as far as Draguignan, laying the 
open country under contribution, baron Roth, with four and twenty battalions, 
Vor. IV. 48 | | inveſted 
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inveſted Antibes, which was at the ſame time bombarded on the ſide of the 
ſea by the Britiſh ſquadron. The trenches were opened on the twentieth 
day of 5 26 tt but, Belleiſle having aſſembled a numerous army, ſuperior 
to that of the confederates, and the Genoeſe having expelled their Auſtrian 


- gueſts, count Brown abandoned the enterprize, and repaſſed the Var, not with- 


out ſome damage from the enemy. | 

© $ X1TIT. The court of Vienna, which has always patronized oppreſſion, exacted 
ſuch heavy contributions from the Genoeſe, and its directions were ſo rigor- 
ouſly. put in execution, . that the people were reduced to deſpair ; and reſolved 
to make a laſt effort for the recoyery of their liberty and independence. Ac- 
cordingly they took arms in ſecret, ſeized ſeveral important poſts of the city; 
ſurpriſed ſome battalions of the Auſtrians ; ſurrounded others, and cut them in 
pieces; and in a word, drove them out with great ſlaughter. The marquis de 
Botta acted with caution and ſpirit ; but being overpowered by numbers, and 


apprehenſive of the peaſants in the country, who, were in arms, he retreated to 


the paſs of the Bochetta on the ſide of Lombardy, where he ſecured himſelf in 
an advantageous ſituation, until he could receive reinforcements. The loſs he 
had ſuſtained at Genoa did not hinder him from reducing Savona, a ſea-port 
town belonging to that republic; and he afterwards made » himſelf maſter of 
Gavi. The Genoeſe, on mh: contrary, exerted themſelves. with wonderful in- 
duſtry in fortifying their city, raiſing troops, and in taking other meaſures for a 
vigorous defence, in caſe they ſhould again be inſulted, e. 7 
XIV. The naval tranſactions of this year reflected very little honour on 
the-Britiſh nation. Commodore Peyton, who commanded ſix ſhips of war in 
the Eaſt-Indies, ſhamefully declined, a deciſive engagement with. a. French 
ſquadron gf Heres force; and abandoned the important ſettlement of Madraſs 
on the coaſt of Coromandel, which was taken without oppoſition in the month 
of September, by the French commodore de la Bqurdonnais. Fort St. David, 
and the other Britiſh factories in India, would have probably ſhared the fame 
fate, had not the enemy's naval force in that country been ſhattered and partly 
deſtroyed by a terrible tempeſt. No event of conſequence happened in America, 
though it was a ſcene. that ſeemed to promiſe the greateſt ſucceſs to the arms 
of England. The reduction of Cape-Breton had encouraged the miniſtry to 
project the conqueſt of Quebec, the capital of Canada, ſituated upon the river of 
St. Laurence. Commiſſions were ſent to the governors of the Britiſh colonies in 
North-America, impowering them to raiſe companies to join the armament - 
from England; and eight thouſand troops were actually raiſed in conſequence of 
theſe directions; while a powerful ſquadron and tranſports, having fix regiments 
on board, were prepared at Portſmouth for this expedition. But their depar- 
ture was poſtponed by unaccountable delays, until the ſeaſon: was judged too far 
advanced to riſque the great ſhips on the. boiſterous coaſt of North-America. 
That the armament, however, might not be wholly uſeleſs to the nation, it was 
employed in making a deſcent upon the coaſt of Brittany, on the ſuppoſition, 
that Port L' Orient, the repoſitory of all the ſtores and ſhips belonging to the 
French Eaſt-India company, might be ſurpriſed; or, that this invaſion would 
alarm the enemy, and, by making a diverſion, facilitate the operations of the 
Auſtrian general in Provence. 7 | 
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SXV. The naval force intended for this ſervice conſiſted of ſixteen great 
ſhips, and eight frigates, beſides bomb-ketches, and ſtoreſhips, commanded by 
Richard Leſtock, appointed admiral of the blue-diviſion. Six battalions of 
land-troops, with a detachment of matroſſes and bombardiers, were embarked 
in thirty tranſports, under the conduct of lieutenant-general Sinclair ; and the 
whole fleet ſet ſail from Plymouth on the fourteenth day of September. On 
the twentieth the troops were landed in Quimperlay-bay, at the diſtance of ten 
miles from Port L' Orient. The militia, reinforced by ſome detachments from 
different regiments, were aſſembled to the number of two thouſand, and ſeemed 
reſolved to oppoſe the diſembarkation; but, ſeeing the Britiſn troops determined 
to land at all events, they thought proper to retire. Next day general Sinclair 
advanced into the country, ſkirmiſhing with the enemy in his route; and 


arriving at the village of Plemure, within half a league from Port L' Orient, 


ſummoned that place to ſurrender. He was viſited by a deputation from the 
town, which offered to admit the Britiſh forces, on condition, that they ſhould 
be reſtrained from pillaging the inhabitants, and touching the magazines; and, 
that they ſhould pay a juſt price for their proviſions. Theſe terms being 
rejected, the inhabitants prepared for a vigorous defence; and the Engliſh 
general reſolved to beſiege the place in form: though he had neither time, 
artillery, nor forces ſufficient for ſuch an enterprize. All his cannon amdunted 
to no more than a few field-pieces/; and he was obliged to wait for two iron 
guns, which the ſailors dragged up from the ſhipping. Had he given the 

aſſault on the firſt night after his arrival, when the town was filled with terror 
and contuſion, and deſtitute of regular troops, in all probability it would have 
been eaſily taken by ſcalade. But the reduction of it was rendered impractica- 


ble by his delay. Ihe ramparts were mounted with cannon from the ſhips in 


the harbour; new works were raiſed with great induſtry; the garriſon was 
reinforced by ſeveral bodies of regular troops, and great numbers were aſſemblin 
from all parts; fo that the Britiſh forces were in danger of being ſurround 
in an enemy's country. Notwithſtanding theſe diſcouragements, they opened 
a ſmall battery againſt the town, which was ſet on fire in ſeveral places by their 
bombs and red-hot buitets : they likewiſe repulſed part of the garriſon which 
had made a ſally to deſtroy their works; but their cannon producing no effect 
upon the fortifications, the fire from the town daily increaſing, and admiral 
Leſtock declaring, in repeated meſſages, that he could no longer expoſe the ſhips 
on an open coaſt at ſuch a ſeaſon of the year; gre Sinclair abandoned the 
ſiege; and having cauſed the two iron pieces of cannon to be buried, retreated 
in good order to the ſea- ſide, where his troops were reimbarked, having ſuſtained 
very inconſiderable damage ſince their firſt landing. He expected reinforcements 
from England, and was reſolved to wait a little longer for their arrival, in hope 
of being able to annoy the enemy more effectually. In the beginning of October 
the fleet ſailed to Quiberon- bay, where they deſtroyed a French ſhip of war; 
and a detachment of the forces being landed, took poſſeſſion of a fort on the 
peninſula; while the little iſlands of Houvat and Heydic were reduced by the 
ſailors. In this fituation the admiral and general continued till the ſeventeenth 
day of the month, when the forts being diſmantled, and the troops reimbarked, 
the fleet ſailed from the French coaſt : the admiral returned to England, and 
hy tranſports with the ſoldiers proceeded to Ireland, where they arrived in 
ety. | | | 3 
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Magdalena infanta of Portugal, but had no iſſue. daughter to the king of Great-Britain. 
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- I XVI. This expedition, weak and frivolous as it may ſeem, was reſented by 
the French nation as one of the greateſt inſults they had ever ſuſtained ; and 
demonſtrated the poſſibility of hurting France in her tendereſt parts, by means 
of an armament of this nature, well- timed, and vigorouſly conducted. Indeed, 
nothing could be more abſurd or precipitate than an attempt to diſtreſs che 
enemy by landing a handful of troops, without draught-horſes, tents, or artillery, 
from a fleet of ſhips lying on an open beach, expoſed to the uncertainty of wea- 
ther in the moſt tempeſtuous ſeaſon of the year, ſo as to render the retreat and 
reimbarkation altogether precarious. The Britiſh ſquadrons in the Weſt Indies 
performed no exploit of conſequence in the courſe of this year. The commerce 
was but indifterently- protected. Commodore Lee} ſtationed off  Martinico, 
allowed a French fleet of merchant ſhips, and their convoy, to paſs by his ſqua- 
dron unmoleſted; and commodore Mitchel behaved ſcandalouſly in a rencounter 
with the French ſquadron, under the conduct of monſieur de Conflans, who in 
his return to Europe took the Severn, an Engliſh ſhip' of fifty guns. The 


cruiſers on all ſides, Engliſh, French, and Spaniards, were extremely alert; and 


though the Engliſh loſt the greater number of ſhips, this difference was more 
than overballanced by the ſuperior value of the prizes taken from the enemy. 
In the courſe of this year two and twenty Spaniſh privateers, and ſixty- ſix mer- 
chant veſſels, including ten regiſter-ſhips, fell into the hands of ( Britiſh 
cruiſers: from the French * they took ſeven ſhips of war, ninety privateers, and 
about three hundred ſhips of commerce. The new king of Spain being ſup- 
poſed well affected to the Britiſh. nation, an effort was made to detach him from 
the intereſts of France, by means of the marquis de Tabernega, who had for- 


merly been his favourite, and reſided many years as a refugee in England. This 
 nobleman' proceeded to Liſbon, where a negotiation was ſet on foot with the 


court of Madrid. But his efforts miſcarried ; and the influence of the queen- 
mother continued to predominate in the Spaniſh councils. The ttates-general - 
had for ſome years endeavoured to promote a pacification by remonſtrances, 
and even intreaties at the court of Verſailles: the French king at length dif- 
covered an inclination to peace, and in September a congreſs was opened at 
Breda, the capital of Dutch Brabant, where the plenipotentiaries of the empe- 
ror, Great- Britain, France, and Holland were aſſembled; but, the French were 
ſo inſolent in their demands, that the conferences were ſoon interrupted. 

S XVI. The parliament of Great- Britain meeting in November, the king 
exhorted them to concert with all poſſible expedition the proper meaſures for 
purſuing the war with vigour, that the confederate army in the Netherlands 
might be ſeaſonably augmented : he likewiſe gave them to underſtand, that 
the funds appropriated for the ſupport of his civil government, had for ſome 
years paſt fallen ſhort of the revenue intended and granted by parliament; and 
ſaid, he relied on their known affection to find out ſome method to make good 
this deficiency. As all thoſe who had conducted the oppoſition were now 
concerned in the adminiſtration, little or no objection was' made to any de- 


* In the month of July, Philip V. king of Philip was but two days ſurvived by his daughter 
Spain, dying in the ſixty-third year of his age, the dauphineſs of France. he ſame month was 


was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Ferdinand, born remarkable for the death of Chriſtiern VI. -ing 


* 


of Maria Louiſa Gabriela, ſiſter to the preſent of Denmark, ſucceeded by his ſon Frederic 
king of Sardinia, | He eſpouſed Donna Maria who had married the princeſ: Louiſa, youngeft 


mand 
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mand or propoſal of the government and its miniſters. The commons having 
conſidered the eſtimates, voted forty thouſand ſeamen for the ſervice of the 
enſuing year, and about ſixty thouſand land- forces, including eleven thouſand 
five hundred marines. They granted four hundred and thirty-three thouſand 
pounds to the empreſs queen of Hungary; three hundred thouſand pounds to 
the king of Sardinia z four hundred and ten thouſand pounds for the mainte- 
nance. of , eighteen thouſand Hanoverian auxiliaries ; one hundred and ſixty- 
one thouſand fix hundred and ſeven pounds, for ſix thouſand Heſſians; ſub- 
ſidies to the electors of Cologne, Mentz, and Bavaria; and the ſum of five 
hundred thouſand pounds to enable his majeſty to proſecute the war with ad- 
vantage. In a word, the ſupplies amounted to nine millions, four hundred 
twenty-five thouſand cwo hundred litty-four pounds; a ſum almoſt incredible, 
if we conſider how the kingdom had been already drained of its treaſure. - It 
was raiſed by the uſual taxes, reinforced with new impoſitions on windows, 
carriages, and ſpirituous liquors, a lottery, and loan from the ſinking- fund. 
The new taxes were mortgaged for four millions by transferable annuities, at 
an intereſt of our, and a premium of ten per centum. By reflecting on theſe 
enormous grants, one would imagine the miniſtry had been determined to im- 
poveriſh the nation; Uu, from the eagerneſs and expedition with which the 
people ſubſcribed for the money, one would conclude that the riches of the 

— 1154 were inexhauſtible. Ic may not be amiſs to obſerve, that the ſupplies 
of this year exceeded, by two millions and a half, the greateſt annual ſum that 
was raiſed during the reign of queen Anne, though ſhe maintained as great a 
number of troops as was now in the pay of Great- Britain, and her armies and 
fleets acquired every year treſh harveſts of glory and advantage: whereas this 
war had proved an almoſt uninterrupted ſeries of events big with diſaſter and 
diſhonour. During the laſt two years, the naval expence of England had ex- 
ceeded that of France about five millions ſterling ;- though her fleets had not 
obtained one ſignal advantage over the enemy at ſea, nor been able to protect. 
her commerce from their depredations. She was at once a prey to her declared 
adverſaries and profeſſed friends. Before the end of ſummer, ſhe numbered 
among her mercenaries two empreſſes, five German princes, and a powerful 
monarch, whom ſhe hired to aſliſt her in trimming the balance of Europe, in 
which they themſelves were immediately intereſted, and ſhe had no more than 
a ſecondary concern. Had thele fruitleſs ſubſidies been ſaved ; had the na- 
tional revenue been applied with oeconomy to national purpoſes; had it been 
employed in liquidating gradually the public incumbrances, in augmenting the 
navy, improving manufactures, encouraging and ſecuring the colonies, and 
extending trade and navigation; corruption would have become altogether un- 
neceſſary, and diſaffection would have vaniſhed: the people would have beeneaſed 
of their burtheas, and ceaſed to complain : commerce would have flouriſhed, 
and produced ſuch affluence as muſt have raiſed Great- Britain to the higheſt 
pinnacle of maritime power, above all rivalſhip or competition. She would 
| have been dreaded by her enemies; revered by her neighbours : oppreſſed na- 
tions would have crept under her wings for protection : contending potentates 
would have appealed to her deciſion : and ſhe would have ſhone the univerſal 
arbitreſs of Europe, How different is her preſent ſituation | her debts are 


enormous, her taxes intolerable, her people diſcontented, and the ſinews of 
| - 5 her 
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her government relaxed. Without conduct, confidence, or concert, ſhe engages 


in blundering negotiations; ſhe involves herſelf raſhly in foreign quarrels; and 
laviſhes her ſubſtance with the moſt dangerous precipitation : ſhe is even de- 
ſerted by her wonted vigour, ſteadineſs, and intrepidity : ſhe grows vain, fan- 
taſtical, and puſillanimous : her arms are deſpiſed by her enemies; and her 
councils ridiculed through all Chriſtendom. | 1 ER 

XVIII. The king, in order to exhibit a ſpecimen of his deſire to diminiſh . 
the public expence, ordered the third and fourth troops of his life-guards to 


be diſbanded, and reduced three regiments of horſe to the quality of dragoons. 


The houſe of commons preſented an addreſs of thanks for this inſtance of + 
oeconomy, by which the annual ſum of ſeventy thouſand pounds was faved to 
the nation. Notwithſtanding this ſeeming harmony between the king and the 
great council of the nation, his majeſty reſolved, with the advice of his council, 
to diſſolve the preſent parliament, though the term of ſeven years was not yet 
expired ſince its firſt meeting. The miniſtry affected to inſinuate, that the 
ſtates-general were unwilling to concur with his majeſty in vigorous meafures 

inſt France, during the exiftence of a parliament which had undergone 
ſuch a viciſſitude of complexion. The allies of Great-Britain, far from being 
ſuſpicious of this aſſembly, which had ſupplied them ſo liberally, ſaw with 
concern, that, according to law, it would ſoon ve diſmiſſed ; and they doubted 


| Whether another could be procured equally agreeable to their purpoſes. In order 


to remove this doubt, the miniſtry reſolved to ſurpriſe the kingdom with a new 
election, before the malcontents ſhould be prepared to oppoſe the friends of 
the government. Accordingly, when the buſineſs of the ſeſſion was diſ- 
patched, the king having given the royal aſſent to the ſeveral acts they had 
prepared, diſmiſſed them in the month of June, with an affectionate ſpeech 
that breathed nothing but tenderneſs and gratitude. The parliament was im- 


mediately diſſolved by proclamation, and new writs were iſſued for convoking 


another. Among the laws paſſed in this ſeſſion, was an act aboliſhing the 
heritable juriſdictions, and taking away the tenor of wardholdings in Scotland, 


which were reckoned among the principal ſources of thoſe rebellions that had 


been excited ſince the revolution. In the Highlands, they certainly kept the 


common people in ſubjection to their chiefs, whom they implicitly followed 
and obeyed in all their 1 By this act theſe mountaineers were le- 
gally emancipated from ſlavery: but as the tenants enjoyed no leaſes, and 
were at all times liable to be ejected from their farms, they ſtill depended on 
the pleaſure of their lords, notwithſtanding this interpoſition of the legiſlature, 
which granted a valuable conſideration in money to every nobleman and pe 

baron, who was thus deprived of one part of his inheritance. The forfeited 


eſtates, indeed, were divided into ſmall farms, and let by the government on 


leaſes at an under - value; fo that thoſe who had the good fortune to obtain ſuch 
leaſes taſted the ſweets of independence : but the Highlanders in general were 


left in their original indigence and incapacity, at the mercy of their ſuperiors. 


Had manufactures and fiſheries been eſtabliſhed in different parts of their 
country, they would have ſeen and felt the happy conſequences of induſtry, 

and in a little time been effectually detached from all their {laviſh connections. 
$ XIX. The operations of the campaign had been concerted in the winter, 
at the Hague, between the duke of Cumberland and the ſtates- TI the 
| Ht nited- 
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United- Provinces, who were-by this time generally convinced of France's de- 
ſign to encroach upon their territories. They therefore determined to take ef- 
fectual meaſures againſt that reſtleſs and ambitious neighbour. The allied 
powers agreed to aſſemble a vaſt army in the Netherlands; and it was reſolved 
that the Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe ſhould once more penetrate into Provence. 
The Dutch patriots, however, were not rouſed into this exertion, until all their 
remonſtrances had failed at the court of Verſailles; until they had been urged 
by repeated memorials of the Engliſh ambaſſador, and ſtimulated by the im- 
mediate danger to which their country was expoſed : for France was by this 
time poſſeſſed of all the Auſtrian Netherlands, and ſeemed bent upon pene- 
trating into the territories of the United- Provinces. In February, the duke of 
Cumberland began to aſſemble the allied forces; and in the latter end of March 
they took the field in three ſeparate bodies. His royal highneſs, with the 
Engliſh, Hanoverians, and Heſſians, fixed his head quarters at the village of 
Tilberg : the prince of Waldeck was poſted with the Dutch troops at Breda ; 
and marechal Bathiani collected the Auſtrians and Bavarians in the neighbour- 
hood of Venlo. The whole army amounted to one hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand men, who lay inactive ſix weeks, expoſed to the inclemency of the 
weather, and almoſt deſtitute of forage and proviſion. Count Saxe, by this 
time created marechal-general of France, continued his troops within their 
cantonements at Bruges, Antwerp, and Bruſſels, declaring, that when the 


allied army ſhould be weakened by ſickneſs and mortality, he would convince 
the duke of Cumberland, that the firſt duty of a general is to provide for the 


health and preſervation of his troops. In April this fortunate commander 
took the field, at the head of one hundred and forty thouſand men ;. and the 
count de Clermont commanded a ſeparate: body of ninteen battalions and thi 
ſquadrons. Count Lowendahl was detached on the ſixteenth day of the 
month, with ſeven and twenty thouſand men, to invade Dutch Flanders : ar 
the ſame time, the French miniſter at the Hague preſented a memorial to the 
ſtates, intimating, that his maſter was obliged to take this ſtep by the ne- 
ceſſity of war: but that his troops ſhould obſerve the ſtricteſt diſcipline, 
without interfering with the religion, government, or commerce of the re- 
public: that the countries and places of which he might be obliged” to take 
poſſeſſion, ſhould be detained no otherwiſe than as a pledge, to be reſtored as 

ſoon as the United-Provinces ſhould give convincing proofs that they would 
no longer furniſh the enemies of France with ſuccours. 

$ XX. While the ſtates deliberated upon. this declaration, count Lowen- 
dahl entered Dutch Brabant, and inveſted the town and fortreis of Sluys, the 
. garriſon of which ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of war on the nineteenth 
day of April. This was likewiſe the fate of Sas- van Ghent; while the mar- 
quis de Contades, with another detachment reduced the forts Perle and Leif- 
kenſhoek, with the town of Philippine, even. within hearing of the confederate 
army. Ihe fort of Sanberg was vigorouſly defended by two Engliſh battalions; 
but they were overpowered and obliged to retire to Welſthoorden; and count 
Lowendahl undertook the ſiege of Hulſt, which was. ſhamefully ſurrendered 
by La Roque the Dutch governor, though he knew that a reinforcement of 
nine battalions was on the march to his relief. Then the French general took 


poſſeſſion of Axel and Terneuſe, and began to prepare flat-bottomed boats for 
| | 
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2 deſcent on the iſlands of Zealand. The Dutch people were now ſtruck with 


conſternation. They ſaw the enemy at their doors, and owed their imme- 
diate preſervation to the Britiſn ſquadron ſtationed at the Swin, under the 
command of commodore Mitchel *, who, by means of his ſioops, tenders, and 
ſmall- craft, took ſuch meaſures as defeated the intention of Lowendahl. The 
common people in Zealand being reduced to deſpair, began to clamour loudly 
againſt their governors, as if they had not taken the proper meaſures for their 
ſecurity. The friends of the prince of Orange did not neglect this opportu- 
' nity of promoting his intereſt. They encouraged their diſcontent; they ex- 
aggerated. the danger; they reminded them of the year one thouſand fix 
hundred and ſeventy- two, when the French king was at the gates of Amſter- 
dam, and the republic was ſaved by the choice of a ſtadtholder: they exhorted 
them to turn their eyes on the deſcendant of thoſe. heroes WhO had "eſtabliſhed 
the liberty and independence of the United Provinces: they extolled his virtue 
and ability; his generoſity, his juſtice, his unſhaken love to his country. The 
people in ſeveral towns, inflamed by ſuch repreſentations to tumult and ſedi- 
tion, compelled their magiſtrates to declare the prince of Orange ſtadtholder. 
He himſelf, in a letter to the ſtates of Zealand, offered his ſervices for the de- 
ſence of the province. On the. twenty- eighth day of April, he was nominated 
captain-general and admiral of Zealand. Their example was followed by Rot- 
terdam, and the whole province of Holland; and, on the ſecond daytof May, 
the prince of Orange was, in the aſſembly of the ſtates- general, inveſted with 


the power and dignity. of ſtadtholder, captain- general, and admiral of the 


United-Provinces. The vigorous conſequences of this reſolution immediately 
appeared. All commerce and contracts with the French were prohibited: the 
peaſants were armed and exerciſed: a reſolution paſſed for making a con- 


ſiderable augmentation of the army: a council of war was eſtabliſhed, for 


inquiring into the conduct of the governors, who had given up the frontier 
laces; and orders were iſſued to commence hoſtilities againſt the French, 

thby:ſcaand land: „„ [106 foe Pets Ie (2 

S XXL. Mean while, the duke of Cumberland took poſt with his whole 
army between the two Nethes, to cover Bergen-op-Zoom and Maeſtricht; 


and marechal Saxe called in his detachments, with a view to hazard a general 


engagement. In the latter end of May, the French king arrived at. Bruſſels ; 
and his general reſolved to undertake the ſiege of Maeſtricht. For this pur 
poſe he advanced towards Louvain; and the confederates perceiving his drift; 
began their march to take poſt between the town and the enemy. On the 
twentieth day of June, they took poſſeſſion of their ground, and were drawn 
up in order of battle, with their right] at Bilſen, and their left extending to 
Wirle, within a mile of Maeſtricht, having in the front of their left wing the 
village of Laffeldt, in which they poſted ſeveral battalions of Britiſh infantry. 
The French had taken poſſeſſion of the heights of Herdeeren, immediately 
above the allies; and both armies cannonaded each other till the evening. In 
the morning, the enemy's infantry marched down the hill, in a prodigious 
column, and attacked the village of Laffeldt, which was well fortified and 
_ defended with ſurpriſing obſtinacy. The aſſailants ſuffered terribly in their 


approach, from the cannon of the confederates, which was ſerved with ſur- 


Not the perſon who commanded in the Weſt- Indies. 
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priſing dexterity and ſucceſs ; and they met with ſuch a warm reception from 
the Britiſh muſquetry as they could not withſtand : but, when they were broken 


and diſperſed, freſh brigades ſucceeded with r | annie» The con- 


federates were driven out of the village; yet being ſuſtained by three regiments, 
they meaſured back their ground, and repulſed the enemy with great ſlaughter. 
Nevertheleſs, count Saxe continued pouring in other battalions ; and the French 
regained and maintained their footing in the village, after it had been three 


times loſt and carried. The action was chiefly confined to this poſt, where the 
field exhibited a horrible ſcene of carnage. At noon the duke of Cumberland 
ordered the whole left wing to advance aginſt the enemy, whoſe infantry gave 


way : prince Waldeck led up the centre, marechal Bathiani made a motion 
with the right wing towards Herdeeren, and victory ſeemed ready to declare 
for the confederates ; when the fortune of the day took a ſudden turn to their 


prejudice. Several ſquadrons of Dutch horſe, poſted in the centre, gave way, 
and flying at full gallop, overthrew five battalions of infantry that were ad- 
vancing from the body of reſerve. The French cavalry charged them with 


great impetuoſity, increaſing the confuſion that was already produced, and 
penetrating through the lines of the allied army, which was thus divided about 
the centre. The duke of Cumberland, who exerted himſelf with equal cou- 
rage and activity, in attempting to remedy this diſorder, was in danger of 
being taken; and the defeat would, in all probability, have been total, had 


not Sir John Ligonier taken the reſolution of ſacrificing himſelf and a part of 
the troops to the ſafety of the army. At the head of three Britiſh regiments 


of dragoons, and fome ſquadrons of. Imperial horſe, he charged the whole 
line of the French cavairy, with ſuch 1ntrepidity and fuccels, that he over- 
threw all that oppoſed him, and made ſuch a diverſion as enabled the duke of 
Cumberland to effect an orderly retreat to Maeſtricht. He himſelf was taken 


by a French carabineer, after his horſe had been killed; but the regiments he 


commanded retired with deliheration. The confederates retreated to Mag- 


ſtricht, without having ſuſtained much damage from the purſuit, and even 
brought off all their artillery except ſixteen pieces of cannon. Their loſs did 
not exceed ſix thouſand men killed and taxen; whereas the French general 
purchaſed the victory at a much greater expence. The common cauſe of the 
confecerate powers is ſaid to have fuffered from the pride and ignorance of their 
generals, On the eve of the battle, when the detachment of the count de 


Clermont appeared on the hill of Herdeeren, marechal Bathiani aſked per- 


ion of the: commander in chief to attack them before they ſhould be re- 


iaforced, declaring he would anſwer for the ſucceſs of the enterprize. No 


regard was payed to this propoſal: but the ſuperior aſbed in his turn where 
the marechal ſhould be in caſe he ſhould be wanted? He replied, „1 ſhall 
ci always be found at the head of my troops, and retired in diſguſt. Tle ſub- 
ſequent diſpoſition has likewiſe been blamed, inaſmuch as not above one half 


of the army could act, while the enemy exerted their whole force. 


XXII. The confederates pafſed the Maeſe, and encamped in the dutchy 
af Limburg, ſo as to cover Maeſtricht; while the French king remained with 
his army in the neighbourhood of Tongres. Marechal Saxe, having amuſed 
the allies with marches and counter marches, at length detached count Lowen- 
dahl with ſix and thirty thouſand men to beſiege Bergenrop- zoom, the ſtrongeſt 
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3 fortification; of Dutch Brabant, the: favourite work of the famous engineer 
| Cochorn, never conquered; and generally efteemed invincible. It was ſecured 
| with a garriſon of three thouſand men, and well provided with artillery, am- 
BM | munition, and magazines. The enemy appeared before it on the twelfth day 
i of July, and ſummoned. the governor to ſurrender.) The prince of Saxe - Hild- 
burghauſen was ſent to its relief, with twenty battalions and fourteen ſquadrons. 
of the troops that could be moſt conveniently; aſſembled: he entered the lines 
of Bergen / op-zoom, Where he remained in expectation of a ſtrong reinforce- 
ment from the confederate army; and the old baron Cronſtrom, whom the 
ſtadtholdex had appointed governor of Brabant, aſſumed the command of the 
garriſon. The beſiegers carried on their operations with great vivacity; and 
the trdops in the town defended it with equal vigour. The eyes of all Europe 
were turned upon this important ſiege: count Lowendahl received divers rein- 
forcements,z and a conſiderable body of troops was detached from the allied 
army, under the command of baron Schwartzemberg, to co-· operate with the 
prince of Saxe - Hildburghauſen. The French general loſt a great number of 
men by the cloſe and continual fire of the beſieged; while he, in his turn, 
opened ſuch a number of batteries, and plied them ſo warmly, that the defences 
began to give way. From the ſixteenth day of July to the fifteenth of Sep- 
tember, the ſiege produced an unintermitting ſcene of horror and deſtruction: 
deſperate ſallies were made, and mines ſprung with the moſt dreadful effects: 
the works began to be ſhattered, the town was laid in aſnes, the trenches were 
filled with carnage: nothing was ſeen but fire and ſmoke; nothing heard but 
one continued roar of bombs and cannon. But, ſtill the damage fell chiefly on 
the beſisgers, who were ſlain in heaps; while the garriſon ſuffered very little, 
and could be occaſionally relieved or reinforced: from the lines. In a word, it 
was generally believed that count Lowendahl would be baffled in his endea - 
vours; and by this belief the governor of Bergen · op- zoom ſeems to have been 
lulled into a blind ſecurity. At length, ſome inconſiderable breaches were 
made in one ravelin and two baſtions, and theſe the French general reſolved to 
ſtorm, though Cronſtrom believed they were impracticable; and on that ſup- 
poſition, preſumed that the enemy would not attempt an aſſault. For this very 
reaſon count Lowendahl reſolved to hazard the attack, before the preparations 
ſhould be made for his reception. He accordingly regulated his diſpoſitions, and 
at four o'clock in the morning, on the ſixteenth day of September, the ſignal was 
made for the aſſault; A prodigious quantity of bombs being thrown into the 
ravelin, his threw. themſelves into the foſſeẽ, mounted the breaches, 
forced open a ſally · port, and entered the place, almoſt without reſiſtance. In 
a word, they had time to extend themſelves along the curtains, and form in 
order of battle, before the garriſon could be aſſembled. Conſtrom was aſleep, 
and the ſoldiers upon duty had been ſurpriſed by the ſuddenneſs and impetuoſity 
of the attack. Though the French had taken poſſeſſton of the ramparts, they 
did not gain the town without oppoſition. Two battalions of the Scottiſſi 
troops, in the pay of the ſtates- general, were aſſembled in the market - place, 
and attacked them with ſuch fury, that they were driven from ſtreet to ſtreet, 
until freſh reinforcements arriving, compelled the Scots to retreat in their turn: 
yet, they diſputed every inch of ground, and fought until two thirds of them 
were killed upon the ſpot. Then they brought off the old governor, abandon- 
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ing the town to the enemy: while the troops that were encamped im the lines 
retreating with great precipitation, alli the ſorts in the neighbourhood imme - 


diately ſurrendered to the victors, who now became maſters of the Whole navi- 


gation of the Schelde. The French king was no ſooner informed of Lowen- 
dahl's ſucceſs, than he promoted him to the rank of marechal of France, ap- 
pointed count Saxe governor of the conquered Netherlands, and returned 
in triumph to Verſailles. In a little time after this tranſaction, both armies 
— diſtributed into winter - quarters, and the duke of Cumberland embarked 
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-$ XXIII. In Italy the French arms did not triumph with equal ſucceſs, 
though the marechal de Belleifle faw himſelf at the head of a powerful ww 
in Provence. In April he paſſed/the' Var without oppoſition, and took poſſeſ-· 
ſion of Nice. He met with little or no re ſiſtance in reducing Montalban, Villa- 


franca, and Ventimiglia; while general Brown, with eight and twenty thouſand 


Auſtrians, retired towards Final and Savona. In the mean time, another large 
body under count Schuylemberg, who had ſucceeded the marquis de Botta, co- 
operated with fifteen thouſand Piedmonteſe in an attempt to recover the city of 
Genoa. The French king had ſent thither ſupplies,” ſuccours, and engineers, 
with; the duke de Boufflers as ambaſſador to the republic, who/likewiſs acted 
as commander in chief of the forces employed for its defence. The Auſtrian 

general aſſembied his troops in the Milaneſe: having forced the paſſage of the 
Bochetta on the thirteenth of January, he advanced into the territories of 
Genoa, and the Riviera was ravaged without mercy. On the laſt day of March 


he appeared before the city at the head of forty thouſand men, and ſummoned 


the revolters to lay down their arms. The anſwer he received was, that the 


republic had fifty four thouſand men in arms, two hundred and ſixty cannon; 
thirty · fur mortars, with abundance of ammunition and proviſion: chat the 


would defend their liberty with their laſt blood, and be buried in the ruins of 
their capital, rather than ſſubmit to the clemency of the court of Vienna, except 
by an honourable capitulation guarantied by the kings of Great- Britain and 
Sardlinia, the republic of Venice, and the United Provinces. In the beginning 


of May, Genoa was inveſted on all ſides: a furious ſally was made by the dulce 
de Boufflers, who drove the: beſiegers from their poſts ; but the Auſtrians ral- 
lying, he was repulſed in his turn, with the loſs of ſeven hundred men; 


General Schuylemberg carried on his operations with ſuch ſkill, vigour, and 


intrepidity, that he made himſelf maſter of the ſuburbs of Biſagno; and in alb 
probability would have reduced the city; had not he been obliged to deſiſt, in 
conſequence of the repeated rernonſtrances made by the king of Sardinia and 


count Brown, who repreſented the neceſſity of his abandoning his enterprize, 
and drawing off his army, to cover Piedmont and Lombardy from the efforts 
of marechal de Belleifle. - Accordingly he raiſed the ſiege on the tenth day of 
June, and returned into theiMilanels: in order to join his Satdinian majeſty; 


while the Genoeſe made an irruption intu the Parmeſan and Platentin, where - 


they committed terrible outrages, im revenge for the miſchiefs they hadi under · 


One. | * | 


$ XXIV. While the marechal de Belleifle remained at Ventimiglia; hir bo- 
ther, at the head of four and thirty thouſand French and Spaniards, attempted 
to penetrate into Piedmont: on the ſixth day of July he arrived at the paſs of 
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Exiſles, à ſtrong fortreſs on the frontiers of Dauphin6/ ſituated on the north 
ſide of the river Doria. The defence of this important poſt the king of Sar- 
dinia had committed to the eare of the count de Brigueras, who formed an 
encampment behind the lines with fourteen battalions of Piedmonteſe and 
Auſtrians, while divers detachments were poſted along all the paſſes of the 
Alps. On the eighth day of the month the Piedmonteſe intrenchments were 
attacked by the chevaher de Belleiſſe, with incredible intrepidity; Dur the 
columns were repulſed with great loſs in three ſucceſſive attacks. Impatient of 
this obſtinate oppoſition, and determined not to ſurvive a miſcarriage; this 
impetuous general ſeized a pair of colours, and advancing-at the head of his 
troops, through a prodigious fire, pitched them with his own hand on the ene 
my*s intrenchments. At that inſtant he fell dead, having received two muſker- 
balls and the thruſt of a bayonet in his body. The aſſailants were ſo much 
diſpirited by the death of their commander, that they forthwith gave way, 
and retreated with precipitation towards Seſtrieres, having loſt near five thouſand 
men in the attack. The marechal was no ſooner informed of his brother's 
misfortune than he retreated towards the Var, to join the troops from Exilles: 
while the king of Sardinia, having aſſembled an army of ſeventy thouſand 
men, threatened Dauphinẽ with an invaſion; but the exceſſtve rains prevented 
the execution of his deſign. General Leutrum was detached” with twenty 
battalions to drive the French from Ventimiglia; but, Belleiſie marching back, 
that ſcheme was likewiſe fruſtrated: and thus ended te campaign. 
XXV. In this manner was the French king baffled in his projects upon 
Italy; nor was he more fortunate in his naval operations. He had, in the 
preceding year, equipped an expenſive armament under the command of the 
duke d' Anville, for the recovery of Cape Breton; but it was rendered ineffec- 
tual by ſtorms, diſtempers, and the death of the commander. Not yet diſ- 


couraged by theſe diſaſters,” he reſolved to renew his efforts againſt the Britiſh 


colonies in North-America, and their ſettlements. in the Eaft- Indies. For 
theſe purpoſes two ſquadrons were prepared at Breſt, one to be commanded. 
by the commodore De la Jonquiere ; and the other,” deſtined for India, by 
monſieur de St. George: The miniſtry of Great-Britain, being apprized of 
theſe' meaſures, reſolved to intercept both ſquadrons, which were to ſet fail 
together. For this purpoſe vice - admiral Anſon and rear-admiral Warren took 
their departure from Plymouth with a formidable fleet, and ſteered their courſe 
to Cape Finiſterre on the coaſt of Gallicia. On the third day of May they fell 
in with the French ſquadrons commanded by La Jonquiere and St. George, 
conſiſting of ſix large ſhips of war, as many frigates, and four armed veſſels 
equipped by their Eaſt- India company, having under their convoy about 
thirty ſhips laden with merchandize. Thoſe prepared for war immediately 
ſhortened fail, and formed a line of battle; while the reſt, under the pro- 
tection of the ſix frigates, proceeded on their voyage with all che ſail they could 
carry. The Britiſh ſquadron was likewiſe drawn up in line of battle: but Mr. 
Warren percetving that the enemy began to ſheer off, now their convoy 
was at a conſiderable diſtance, adviſed admiral Anſon to haul in the ſignal for 
the line, and hoiſt another for giving chace and engaging, otherwiſe the French 


would in all probability eſcape by favour of the night. The propoſal was 


four 


embraced; and in a little time the engagement began with great fury, about 
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four O' clock in the afternoon. The enemy ſuſtained the battle with equal con- 
duct and valour, until they were overpowered hy numbers, and then they 
ſtruck their colours. The admiral detached three ſhips. in purſuit of the con- 
voy, nine ſail of which were taken; but the reſt were ſaved by the intervening 
darkneſs. About ſeven hundred of the French were killed and wounded in 
this action. The: Engliſh Joſt about five hundred; and among theſe, captain 
Grenville, commander of the ſhip Defiance. He was nephew to the lord vil. 
count Cobham, a youth of the moſt amiable character and promiſing genius, 
animated with the nobleſt ſentiments of honour and patriotiſm. Eager in the 
purſuit of glory, he ruſhed: into the midſt of the battle, where. both his legs | 
were cut off by a cannon- ball. He ſubmitted to his fate with the moſt heroic | 
reſignation, and died univerſally lamented and beloved. The ſucceſs: of the 


Britiſh arms, in this engagement, was chiefly owing to the conduct, activity, 
and courage of the rear-admiral. A conſiderable quantity of bullion was 
found in the prizes, which were brought to Spithead in triumph; and the 
treaſure being landed, was conveyed in twenty waggons to the bank of London. 
Admiral Anſon was ennobled, and Mr. Warren honoured with the order of the 
Baahuod: vin to vir g b»tdmott N Try " 
S XXVI. About the middle of June, commodore Fox with ſix ſhips of war 
cruiſing in the latitude of Cape Ortegal in Gallicia, took above forty French 
ſhips richly laden from St. Domingo, after they had been abandoned by their 
convoy. But the French king ſuſtained another more important loſs at ſea, in 
the month of October. Rear- admiral Hawke ſailed from Plymouth in the 
beginning of Auguſt, with fourteen ſhips. of the line, to intercept a fleet of 
French merehant-ſhips bound for the Weſt- Indies. He ctuiſed for ſome ti 
on the coaſt of Brittany; and at length the French fleet ſailed from the ile of 
Aix, under convoy of nine ſhips of the line, beſides frigates, commanded by 
monſieur de Letenduer. On the fourteenth day of October the two ſquadrons | 
FT were in ſight of euch other, in the latitude of Belleiſie. The French commo- 2 | 


dore immediately ordered one of his great ſhips and the frigates to proceed 
with the: trading ſhips, while he formed the line of battle and waited the 
attack. At eleven in the forenoon admiral Hawke diſplayed the ſignal to | | 
chace, and in half an hour both fleets were engaged. The battle laſted till | 
night, When all the French ſquadron, except the Intrepide and Tonant, had 
ſtruck to the Engliſſi flag. Theſe two capital ſhips eſcaped. in the dark, and 
returned to Breſt in a ſhattered condition. The French captains ſuſtained the 
unequal fight with uncommon bravery, and reſolution, and did not yield until 
their ſhips were diſabled. Their loſs in men amounted to eight hundred: .Y 
the number of Engliſh killed in this engagement did not exceed two hundred, b 
including captain Saumarez, a gallant officer, who had ſerved under lord Anſon | 
in his expedition to the Pacific Ocean. Indeed, it muſt be owned, for the 
honour of that nobleman, that all the officers formed under his example, and 
raiſed by his influenee, approved themſelves in all reſpects worthy of the com- 
mands to Which they were ꝓreferred. Immediately after the action, admiral 
Hawke diſpatched a/ ſloop to commodore Legge, whoſe ſquadron was ſtationed 
at the Leeward Iſlands, with intelligence of the French fleet of merchant- g 
ſhips, outward bound, that he might take the proper meaſures for intercepting | 
them in their paſſage to Martinique, and the, other French iſlands. In conſe- | | 


quence | 
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nce of this advice, he redoubled his vigilance, and a good number of the 
ll into his hands. Admiral Hawke conducted his prizes to Spithead: ww 4 

in his letter to the board of admiralty declared, that all his captains behaved 
like men of honour during the engagement, except Mr, Fox, whoſe conduct 
he deſired might be ſubjected to an . That gentleman, was accordingly. 
tried by a court -· martial, and ſuſpended from his command, for ebf of 4 
lowed. the advice of his officers, contrary to his own better judgment: but he 
was ſoon reſtored, and afterwards' promoted to the rank of admiral ; while 
Mr. Matthews, | whoſe courage never incurred ſuſpicion, ſtill laboured under a. 
ſuſpenſion, for that which had been . practiſed in both theſe late 
8 namely, engaging the enemy without apy regard to the line of 
„ T Lo: radofornſs g197 
XXVII. In the Mediterranean vice-admiral Medley blocked up the Spa- 
niſh- ſquadron in Carthagena; aſſiſted the Auſtrian general on 1 coaſt of 


Villafranca; and intercepted ſome of the ſuccours ſent from France to the 


aſſiſtance of the Genoeſe. At his death, which happened in the beginning 
of Auguſt, the command of that ſquadron devolved upon rear-admiral: Byng, 
who proceeded on the ſame plan of operation. In the ſummer, two. Rritiſh. 
ſhips: of war, having under their convoy a fleet of merchant ſhips bound to 


North America, fell in with the Glorioſo, a Spaniſh ſhip, of eighty. guns, in the 
latitude of the Weſtern Iſles. She had failed from the Havannah, with an im- 


menſe treaſure on board, and muſt have fallen a prize to the Engliſh ſhips, had 
each captain done his duty. Captain Erſkine in the Warwick of ſixty guns, 
attacked her with great intrepidity, and fought until his ſhip was entirely 
diſabled: but being unſuſtained by his confort, he was obliged to haul off, and 


the Glorioſo arrived in ſafety at Ferrol; there the filver was landed, and. ſne 


proceeded on her voyage to Cadiz, which, however, ſhe did not reach. She was 
encountered by the Dartmouth, a Britiſh frigate of forty guns, commanded by 


captain Hamilton, a gallant youth, who, notwithſtanding the inequality of force, 


engaged her without heſitation: but, in the heat of the action, his ſhip being 


ſet. on fire by accident, was blown up, and he periſhed with all his. crew, 
except a midſhipman and ten or eleven failors, who were taken up alive by a 
privateer that happened to be in ſight, F avourable as this accident may ſeem 


to the Glorioſo, ſhe did not eſcape. An Engliſh ſhip of eighty guns, under the 


command of captain Buckle, came up, and obliged the Spaniards, to ſurrender, 
after a ſhort, but vigorous engagement. Commodore Griffin had been. ſent 
with a reinforcement. of ſhips, to aſſume the command of the ſquadron in the 
Eaſt- Indies; and although his arrival ſecured Fort St. David's, and the other 
Britiſh ſettlements in that country, from the inſults of monſieur de la Bourdon- 
nais, his ſtrength was not ſufficient to enable him to undertake any enterprize of 


importance againſt the enemy: the miniſtry of England therefore reſolved to 


equip a freſh armament, that when joined by the ſhips in India, ſhould be in a 
condition to beſiege Pondicherry, the principal ſettlement belonging to the 
French on the coaſt of Coromandel. For this ſervice, a good number of in- 
dependent companies was raiſed, and ſet fail, in the ſequel, with a ſtrong ſqua- 
dron under the conduct of rear-admiral Boſcawen, an officer of unqueſtioned 
valour and capacity. In the courſe of this year, the Britiſh cruiſers were ſo 
alert and ſucceſsful, that they took fix. hundred and forty-four prizes from the 
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French and Spaniards, whereas. the loſs of Great · Britain, in the ſame time, did 
not exceed five hundred and fif tn.. ]] 
S XXVIIL All the belligeranc powers were, hy this time, heartily tired of 
a war which had conſumed. an immenſity of treaſure, had been productive 
of ſo much miſchief, and in the events of which, all in their turns, had found 


themſelves diſappointed. Immediately after the battle of Laffeldt, the king of 


France had, in à perſonal converſation. with Sir John Ligonier, expreſſed his 
defire-of a pacification ; and afterwards, his mjniſter at the Hague preſented a 
declaration on the ſame ſubject, to the deputies of the ſtates-general. The 
. ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms at ſea, confirmed him in theſe ſentiments, 
which were likewife reinforced by a variety of other conſiderations. His finances 
were almoſt exhauſted, and his ſupplies from the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, rendered 
ſo ptecarious by the vigilance; of the Britiſh-cruiſers, that he could no longer 


upon their arrival. The trading part of his ſubjects had ſuſtained ſuch 


loſſes, that his kingdom was filled with bankruptcies ; and the beſt part of his 
navy now contributed to ſtrengthen the fleets of his enemies. The election 
of a ſtadtholder had united the whole. power of the ſtates-general againſt him, 
in taking the moſt reſolute meaſures for their own ſafety: his views in Germany 


were entirely fruſtrated by the elevation of the grand duke to the Imperial 


throne, and the re-eſtabliſhment of peace between the houſes of Auſtria and 
Brandenburgh: the ſucceſs of his arms in Italy, had not at all anſwered his ex- 
pectation: and Genoa was become an expenſive ally He had the mortification 
to ſee the commerce of Britain flouriſh in the midſt of war, while his own people 


were utterly impoveriſhed. The parliament of England granted, and the hation 
payed, ſuch incredible ſums as enabled their ſovereign, not only to maintain invin- 
cible navies and formidable armies, but likewiſe to give ſubſidies to all the powers 
of Europe. He knew that a treaty of this kind was actually upon the anvil 


between his Britannic majeſty and the Czarina, and he began to be apprehenſive 


of -ſeeing an army of Ruſſians in the Netherlands. His fears from this quar- 
ter were not without foundation. In the month of November, the eart of 
Hyndford, ambaſſador from the king of Great- Britain at the court of Ruſſia, 

concluded a treaty of ſubſidy, by which the Czarina engaged to hold 


in readineſs thirty thouſand men, and forty gallies, to be employed in the ſervice 


of the confederates, on the firſt requifition. The ſtates - general acceded to this 


agreement, and even conſented to pay one-fourth of the ſubſidy. His moſt 


chriſtian majeſty, moved by theſe conſiderations, made farther advances towards 


an accommodation both at the Hague and in London; and the contending 
powers agreed to another congreſs, which was actually opened in March at Aix- 
la- Chapelle, where the earl of Sandwich, and Sir Thomas Robinſon, aſſiſted as 
plenipotentiaries from the king of Great - Britain. . 

$ XXIX. The elections for the new parliament in England, had been con- 


ducted fo as fully to anſwer. the purpoſes of the duke of Newcaſtle,” and his 


brother Mr. Pelham, who had for ſome time wholly engroſſed the adminiſtra - 
tion. Both houſes were aſſembled on the tenth day of November, when Mr. 
Onflow was unanimouſly re elected ſpeaker of the commons. The ſeſſion was 


opened, as uſual, by a ſpeech from the throne, congratulating them on the ſignal 
ſucceſſes of the Britiſh navy, and the happy alteration in the government of the 


United Provinces. His majeſty gave them to underſtand, that a congreſs 
| would 
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. naries of a general peace were actually ſigned at Aix-la-Chapelle by the mi- 


the czarina; and if the confederates had acted with more vigour and expedition 
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would ſpeedily be opened at Aix-la-Chapelle, to concert the means for effecting 


a a general pacification; and reminded them that nothing would more conduce 


to the ſucceſs of this negotiation than the vigour and unanimity of their 
proceedings. He received ſuch addreſſes as the miniſters were pleaſed to 
dictate. Oppoſition now languiſhed at their feet. The duke of Bedford 


was become a courtier, and in a little time appointed ſecretary of ſtate, in the 


room of the earl of Cheſterfield, who had lately executed that office which he 
now reſigned; and the ear] of Sandwich no longer harrangued againſt the ad- 
miniſtration. _ This new houſe of commons, in imitation of the liberality of 
their predeceſſors, readily gratified all the requeſts of the government. They 


voted forty thouſand ſeamen, forty-nine thouſand land-forces, beſides eleven 


thouſand five hundred marines ; the ſubſidies for the queen of Hungary, the 
czarina, the king of Sardinia, the electors of Mentz and Bavaria, the Heſſians, 
and the duke of Wolfembuttle: the ſum of two hundred thirty-five thoufand 
ſeven hundred and forty-nine pounds, was granted to the provinces of New 
England, to re-imburſe them for the expence of reducing Cape- Breton; five 


hundred thouſand pounds were given to his majeſty for the vigorous proſecution 
of the war; and about one hundred and fifty twothouſand pounds to the Scottiſh 
claimants, in lieu of their juriſdiction. The ſupplies for the enſuing year fell 


very little ſhort of nine millions, of which the greater part was raiſed on a 
loan by ſubſcription, chargeable on a new ſubſidy of poundage, exacted from 

all merchandize imported into Great- Britain. Immediately after the rebellion 
was ſupproſſed, the legiſlature had eſtabliſned ſome regulations in Scotland. 
which were thought neceſſary to prevent ſuch commotions for the future. The 


Highlanders were diſarmed, and an act paſſed, for aboliſhing their peculiarity 


of garb, which was ſuppoſed to keep up party- diſtinctons, to encourage their 
martial diſpoſition, and preſerve the memory of the exploits atchieved by their 


Anceſtors. In this ſeſſion a bill was brought in to enforce the execution of that 


law, and paſſed with another act, for the more effectual puniſhment of high treaſon 
in the Highlands of Scotland. The practice of inſuring French and Spanith ſhips 
at London, being deemed the ſole circumſtance that prevented a total ſtagna- 


tion of commerce in thoſe countries, it was prohibited by law under ſevere 


penalties z and this ſtep of the Britiſh parliament, accelerated the concluſion of 
the treaty. Several other prudent meaſures were taken in the courſe of this 
ſeſſion, for the benefit of the public; and among theſe, we may reckon an act 


for encouraging the manufacture of indigo in the Britiſh plantations of North 


America; an article for which Great-Britain uſed to pay two hundred thouſand: 
pounds yearly to the ſubjects of France. The ſeſſion was cloſed on the thir- 
ft May, when the king declared to both houſes, that the prelimi - 


niſters of Great- Britain, France, and the United-Provinces; and that the baſis 


of this accommodation was a general reſtitution of the conqueſts which had 
been made during the war. Immediately after the prorogation of parliament, 


to rule the realm in his abſence. __ | | 
$XXX. The articles might have been much leſs unfavourable to Great- 
Britain and her allies, had the miniſtry made a proper uſe of the treaty with 


his majeſty ſet out for his German dominions, after-having appointed a regency 


iu 
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in the begi ning of the campaign. The Ruſſian auxiliaries might have been 
tranſported by ſea to Lubeck, before the end of the preceding ſummer, in their 
own gallies which had been lying ready for uſe ſinoe the month of July. Had this 
expedient been uſed, the Ruſſian troops might have joined the conſederate army 
before the concluſion: f the laſt campaign. But chis eaſy and expeditious me- 
thod of conveyance was; rejected for a march by land, of incredible length 
and difficulty, which could not be begun before the month of January, nor 
accompliſhed till Midſummer. The operations of the campaign had been con- 
certed at the Hague in January, by the reſpective miniſters of the allies, who 
reſolved to bring an army of one hundred and ninety thouſand men into the 
Netherlands, in order to compel the French to abandon the barrier which they 
had conquered. Phe towns of Holland became the ſcenes of tumult and in- 
ſurrection. The populace plundered the farmers of the revenue, aboliſhed the 
taxes, and inſulted the magiſtrates ; ſo that the ſtates· general ſeeing their 
country on the brink of anarchy and confuſion, authorized the prince of Orange 
to make ſuch alterations as he ſhould ſee convenient. They preſented him with 
a diploma, by which he was conſtituted hereditary ſtadtholder and captain - 
general of Dutch Brabant, Flanders, and the upper quarter of Guelderland; 
and the Eaſt · India company appointed him director and governor- general of 
their commerce and ſettlements in the Indies. Fhus inveſted with an autho- 
rity unknown to his anceſtors; he exerted himſelf with equal induſtry and 
diſcretion in new- modelling, augmenting, and aſſembling the troops of the 
public. The confede rates knew that the count de Saxe had a deſign upon 
aeſtricht: the Auſtrian general Bathiani made repeated remunſtrances to the 
Bridiſh miniſtry; intreating them to take ſpeedy mæaſures for: the) preſer vom 
of that fortreſs. He in the month of January propoſed, that the duke of 
Cumberland ſhould croſs. the ſea, and confer with the prince of Orange on this 
ſubject: he undertook, at the peril of his head, to cover Maeſtricht with 
ſeverity thouſand men, from all attacks of the enemy: but his repreſenta - 
tions ſeemed to have made very little impreſſion or: thoſe to whom they/were 
addreſſed . The duke of Cumberland did not depart from England: ti:xowards 
the latter end of February: part of March was elapſed, before” the tranſports 
failed from the Nore with the additional troops and artillery ;. and the laſt 
draughts from the foot-guards. were not embarked till the middle of Auguſt. 
- $FXXXT. The different bodies of the confederated forces joined each other, 
and encamped in the neighbourhood of Ruremonde, to the number of one hun- 
dred and ten thouſand men; and the French army inveſted Maeftricht, with- 
out oppoſition, on the third day of April. The garriſdn confiſted! of Imperiat 
and Dutch troops, under the conduct of the governor baron d' Aylva, Who 
defended the place with extraordinary ſkill and reſolution. He annoyed the 
befiegers in repeated ſallies; but they were determined to ſurmount all 
ſition, and proſecuted their approaches. with incredible atdour, They uſu her 
the covered-way, in which they effected a lodgment, | after an obſtinate/diſpute, 
in which they loft two thouſand of their beſt troops; but, next day they were 
intirely diſlodged by the gallantry of the garriſon. Theſe hoſtilities were ſuddenly 
ſuſpended, in conſequenee of the preliminaries ſigned at Aix-la-Chapelle, The 
plenipotentiaries agreed, that, for the glory of his chriſtian majeſty's arms, the 
Wa of Maeſtricht ſhould be „ to his general, on condition that it | 
Vor. IV. 40 


ſhould 
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ſnould be reſtored, with all the magazines and artillery. He accordingly took 
poſſeſſion of it on the third day of May, when the garriſon marched out with 
all the honours of war; and a ceſſation of arms immediately enſued. By this 


time the Ruſſian auxiliaries, to the number of thirty ſeven thouſand, com- 


manded by prince Repnin, had arrived in Moravia, where they were reviewed 
by their Imperial majeſties; then they proceeded to the confines of Franconia, 
where they were ordered to halt, after they had marched ſeven hundred miles 
ſince the beginning of the year. The French king declared, that ſhould they 
advance farther, he would demoliſh the fortifications of Maeſtricht and Bergen - 


op. zoom. This diſpute was referred to the plenipotentiaries, who, in the be- 
ginning of Auguſt, concluded à convention, importing, that the Ruſſian 


troops ſhould return to their own country; and that the French king ſhould 


diſband an equal number of his forces. The ſeaſon being far advanced, the. 


Ruflians were provided with winter- quarters in Bohemia and Moravia, where 


mean time ſeven and thirty thouſand French troops were withdrawn from Flan- 
ders into Picardy, and the two armies remained quiet till the concluſion of the 


they continued to the ſpring, when they marched back to Livonia. In the 


definitive treaty. The ſuſpenſion of arms was proclaimed at London, and in 


all the capitals of the contracting powers: orders were ſent to the reſpective 
admirals in different parts of the world, to refrain from hoſtilities; and a com- 


which had been at variance. No material tranſaction diſtinguiſhed the cam- 


paign in Italy. The French and Spaniſh troops who had joined the Genoeſe in 


the territories! of the republic, amounted to thirty thouſand. men, under the 
direction of the duke de Richelieu, who was ſent from France to aſſume that 
command, on the death of the duke de Boufflers; while marechal de Belleiſſe, 
at the head of fifty thouſand men, covered the weſtern Riviera, which was threat - 


enced with an invaſion by forty thouſand Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe, under ge- 


munication of trade and intelligence was again opened between the nations 


neral Leutrum:” At the ſame time general Brown, with a more numerous army, 


ag to re-enter the eaſtern Riviera, and re- commence the ſiege of Genoa, 
theſe intended operations were prevented by an armiſtice, which took 
ace as ſoon as the belligerant powers kad acceded to the preliminaries. 


S XXXU.- In the Eaſt- Indies, rear- admiral Boſcawen undertook the ſiege 


of Pondicherry, which, in the month of Auguſt, he blocked up by ſea with his 


ſquadron, and inyeſted by land with a ſmall army of four thouſand Europeans, 


and about two thouſand natives of that country. He profecuted the enterprize 
with great ſpirit, / and took the fort of Area Coupan, at the diſtance of three 
miles from the town: then he made his approaches to the place, againſt which 
he opened batteries, while it was bombarded and cannonaded by the ſhipping. 
But the fortifications were ſo ſtrong, the garriſon ſo numerous, and the engi- 


neers of the enemy ſo expert in their profeſſion, that he made very little pro- 


greſs, and ſuſtained conſiderable damage. At length, his army being diminiſhed 


by ſickneſs, and the rainy ſeaſon approaching, he ordered the artillery and 
ſtores to be reimbarked; and raiſing the ſiege on the ſixth day of October, 


returned to fort St. David, after having loſt about a thouſand men in this ex- 


pedition. In the ſequel, ſeveral ſhips. of his ſquadron, and above twelve hun- 


dred failors, periſhed; in a hurricane. The naval force of Great Britain was 
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ſucceſsful in the Weſt · Indies. Rear-admiral Knowles, with a fairy 0 
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of eight ſhips, attacked fort Louis on the ſouth ſide of Hiſpaniola, which after 1. 
a warm action of three hours was ſurrendered on capitulation, and diſmantlqce . 
Then he made an abortive attempt upon St. Jago de Cuba, and returned to | 
Jamaica, extremely chagrined at his diſappointment, which he imputed to the 
miſconduct of captain Dent, who was tried in England by a court-martial, and 
honourably acquitted.” On the firſt day of October, admiral Knowles cruiſing - 
in the neighbourhood of the Havannah, with eight ſhips of the line, encoun- 
tered a Spaniſh ſquadron of nearly the ſame ſtrength, under the command of the 
admirals Reggio and Spinola. The engagement began between two and three 
o'clock in the afternoon, and continued with intervals till eight in the evening, 
when the enemy retired to the Havannah, with the loſs of two ſhips ; one of 
which ſtruck to the Engliſh admiral, and the other was, two days after, ſet on fire 
by her own commander, that ſhe might not fall into the hands of the Engliſh. 


= 7 : Mr. Knowles taxed ſome of his captains with miſbehaviour, and they recrimi- 

330 nated on his conduct. On their return to England, a court - martial was the 

: & conſequence of their mutual accuſations. Thoſe who adhered to the comman- 
*.. | der, and the others whom he impeached, were inflamed againſt other with the 


| . moſt rancorous reſentment. The admiral himſelf; did not eſcape uncenſured : 

two of his captains were reprimanded : but captain Holmes, who had diſplayed 

uncommon courage, was honourably acquitted. Their animoſities did not end 

with the court-martial. A- bloodleſs encounter happened- between the admiral, 

and captain Powlet: but captain Innes and captain Clarke, meeting by ap- 

pointment in Hyde- park with piſtols, the former was mortally wounded, and 

| died next morning; the latter was tried, and condemned for murder, but in- 

* qulged with his majeſty's pardon. No naval tranſaction of any conſequence. 

| happened in the European ſeas, during the courſe of this ſummer. In January 

indeed, the Magnanime, a French ſhip of the line, was taken in the channel 

by two Engliſh cruiſers, after an obſtinate engagement; and the privateers 

took a conſiderable number of merchant ſhips from the ene·mñ. 

S XXXIII. The plenipotentiaries ſtill continued at Aix - la- chapelle, diſcuſ- 

ſing all the articles of the definitive treaty, which was at length concluded and 

n ſigned on the ſeventh day of October. It was founded on former treaties, which 

+ | were now expreſly confirmed, from that of Weſtphalia to the laſt concluded at 

London and Vienna. The contracting parties agreed, That all priſoners on 

each ſide ſhould be mutually releaſed, without ranſom, and all conqueſts re- 

| ſtored : That the duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guaſtalla, ſhould be ceded as 

a a ſettlement to the infant Don Philip, and the heirs-male of his body; but in 
caſe of his aſcending the throne of Spain, or of the two Sicilies, or his dyin 

without male-iſſue, . that they ſhould revert to the houſe of Auſtria : That the 

king of Great-Britain ſhould, immediately after the ratification of this treaty, 

| ſend two perſons of rank and diſtinction, to reſide in France, as hoſtages, until 

reſtitution ſhould be made of Cape-Breton, and all the other conqueſts which 

his Britannic majeſty ſhould have atchieved in the Eaſt or Weſt-Indies, before 

or after the preliminaries were ſigned : That the aſſiento contract, with the ar- 

ticle of the annual ſhip, ſhould be confirmed for four years, during which the 

enjoyment of that privilege was ſuſpended ſince the commencement of the 

preſent war: That Dunkirk ſhould remain fortified on the land- ſide, and 

towards the ſea continue on the footing of former treaties, All the con- 


tracting 
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tracting powers became guaranties to the king of Pruſſia for the duchy of 


Sileſſa and the county of Glatz, as he at preſent poſſeſſed them; and they 


likewiſe engaged to ſecure the empreſs queen of Hungary and Bohemia in 
poſſeſſion of her hereditary dominions, according to the pragmatic ſanction. 
The other artieles regulated the forms and times fixed for this mutual reſtitu- 
tion, as well as for the termination of hoſtilities in different parts of the world. 

But the right of ' Engliſh ſubjects to navigate in the American ſeas, without 

being ſubject to fearch, was not once mentioned; though this claim was the 
original ſource of the differences between Great- Britain and Spain: nor were 
the limits of Acadia aſcertained. This and all other diſputes were left to the diſ- 
cuſſion of commiſfaries. - We have already obſerved, that after the troubles of the 
empire began, the war was no longer maintained on Britiſh. principles, It be- 


came a continental conteſt, and was proſecuted on the ſide of the allies, without 


conduct, ſpirit, or-unanimity. In the Netherlands they were outnumbered and 
outwitted by the enemy. They never hazarded a battle without ſuſtaining a 


defeat. Their vaſt armies, payed by Great-Britain, lay inactive, and beheld 


one fortreſs reduced after another, until the whole country was ſubdued ; and 
as their generals fought, their plenipotentiaries negotiated. | At a time, when 


their affairs began to wear the moſt promiſing aſpect; when the arrival of the 


Ruſſian auxiliaries would have ſecured an undoubted ſuperiority in the field 
when the Britiſh fleets had trampled on the naval power of France and Spain, 
intercepted their ſupplies of treaſure, and cut off all their reſources of commerce; 
the Britiſh miniſters ſeemed to treat, without the leaſt regard to the honour and 


advantage of their country. They left her moſt valuable and neceſſary rights 


of trade unowned and undecided: they ſubſcribed to the inſolent demand of 
ſending the nobles of the realm to grace the court, and adorn the triumphs, of 
her enemy: and they tamely gave up her conqueſts in North-America, of 
more conſequence to her traffic than all the other dominions for which the 


powers at war contended : they gave up the important iſſe of Cape- Breton, in 


exchange for a petty factory in the Eaſt - Indies, belonging to a private eom· 
pany, whoſe exiſtence has been deemed prejudicial to the commonwealth, What 
then were the fruits which Britain reaped from this long and deſperate war? 
A dreadful expence of blood and treaſure, diſgrace upon diſgrace, an additional. 
load of grievous impoſitions, and the national debt accumulated to the enor- 
mous ſum of eighty millions ſterlin g 
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